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Art.  I.  Christian  Essays:  By  the  Reverend  Samuel  Charles  Wi'IIca, 
A.M.  of  St.  Edmuiid  Hall,  Oxford,  2  vols.  Price  14s.  Baldwin 
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^■^HE  Church  of  Christ  has  passed  through  successive  ages 

■  under  widely  different  circumstauces.  Would  it  be  going 
too  far  to  say,  that  the  condition  most  natural  to  her,  in  this 
'  evil  world,'  is  as  that  of  the  *  bush  burning  hut  not  eon-  ^ 
1  sumed  ?'  that  her  appropriate  dwelling  is  the  shelter  of  *  dens 
(  and  caves  of  the  earth ;'  and  that  she  is  then  the  most  suitably 
vested,  when  '  sheep  skins  and  goats'  skins'  are  her  clothing  ? 
It  is  at  least  under  these  circumstances,  that  Christianity  has 
produced  all  its  '  twelve  manner  of  fruit,'  and  shewn  most  un- 
questionably that  it  is  a  plant  from  above. 

But  for  a  long  period,  the  Church,  no  where  visible  as  a 
collected  body,  but  like  the  seven  thousand  of  Israel,  reserved 
by  sovereign  grace  amid  surrounding  corruption,  has  consisted 
of  scattered  individuals  whose  piety,  appearing  where  it  did, 
has  been  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  "  with 
"  God  nothing  is  impossible."  Lights  they  were,  indeed,  but 
so  obscured  were  their  own  minds  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
that,  had  it  been  at  once  presented  to  (hem  without  extraor- 
dinary teachings  from  above,  they  would  probably  have  shrunk 
back  with  horror  at  the  aspect  of  Christianity  itself,  such  as 
it  was  left  to  the  world  by  the  Apostles. 

In  our  own  country,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  up 
to  a  date  not  very  distant,  the  knowledge  and  consistent  pro- 
fession of  true  religion  were,  as  we  will  venture  to^assert,  abnhst 
confined  within  the  enclosures  of  two  or  three  reviled  sects,  and 
every  expedient  was  resorted  to, — outrage  according  to  law,  and 
outrage  according  to  no  law, — which  might  hedge  the  hated 
contagion  within  the  spots  already  incurably  contaminated. 

But  in  these  days,  ail  bounds  iiave  been  overpast,  all  partitions 
have  been  thrown  down,  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Bible y  has 
abounded  under  dividing  names ;  it  has  appeared  with  a  fre- 
quency tbftt  attracts  attention  in  every  rank  among  us :  "  The 
"  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man"  hus  hot'ii  scon  in  the  Heavens  :  and 
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the  many,  'who  can  see  goodness  only  when  it  is  well  dressed, 
have  been  brought  to  do  an  homage  to  the  very  thing  upon  which 
ihey  have  long  been  accustomed  to  trample.  We  question  indeed 
if  the  truth  has  not  at  present  a  greater  chance  of  being  listened  to 
with  respect,  or,  at  least,  whether  it  has  not  a  wider  opportunity 
of  being  heard,  ihan  at  any  time  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation,  when  princes,  and  nobles,  and  great  captains, 
were  heard  to  quote  the  Bible,  and  to  defer  to  its  autho- 
rity, and  when  many  of  them  seemed  to  think  the  Gospel 
worthy  even  of  their  acceptation.  Compared  with  times  that 
are  past,  an  unusual  number  of  circumstances  appear  tending 
at  present  to  bring  the  unthinking  or  little-thinking  mass  within 
the  reach  of  a  vivifying  influence.  The  kingdom  of  darkness 
stands  exposed  on  many  sides  to  the  beams  of  day.  But  as  a 
concomitant  effect  of  these  circumstances,  those  eternally  dis- 
tinct parties,  the  World  and  the  Church,  are  undergoing  a  kind 
of  amalgamation  in  which  the  peculiar  and  stronger  features  of 
both  are  somewhat  softened  down.  The  world  is  civil,  con- 
ceding, complimentary,  and  professing.  The  Church  is  please^ 
with  the  concession,  and  willing  to  hope  well  of  the  profession, 
but  grieved,  (and  the  more  as  she  has  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  more,)  at  the '  evil  manners'  of  her  hew  acquaintance, 
and  often  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  4ie- 
twccn  zeal  and  prudence,  in  improving  the  golden  moments  of 
the  world's  good  will. 

A  auestion  therefore  of  the  first  moment  is  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  serious  Christians,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  times.  Under  what  impression,  and  by  what  plan  of  ad- 
dress, shall  they  be  most  likely,  as  far  as  the  means  are  con- 
cerned, to  improve  the  concessions  towards  religion,  of  a  large_ 
^lass  of  persous,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  a  forrti  of  words, 
are  essentially  erroneous  in  principle**  and  far  removed  in  spirit 
and  teiitper  from  any  thing  that  would  allow  the  hope  that  they 
are  Christians  ?  It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  we 
are  here  putting  in  question  the  means  of  bringing  men  to  re- 
pentance, with  those  who  are  not  convinced  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace  with  God,  through  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  ever  turn  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way ; 
• — with  such  persons  wc  have  not  now  to  do ; — but  those  who  arc 
agreed  upon  this  essential  article,  and  who  are  equally  anxious 
for  the  result,  may  differ  materially  in  the  point  they  fix  upon,  in 
that  space  that  separates  worldly  prudence  frotn  unwise  zeaL 
To  treat  such  a  question  would  obviously  lead  us  out  far  be- 
yond our  limits,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  at' present  with 
directing  the  attention  of  those  persons  who,  like  Mr,  Wilks, 
are  expressly  aiming  at  the  conviction  of  nominal  Christians, 
towards  a  subject,  in  their  views  of  which  we  thiuk  there  is  an 
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observable  deficiency  with  many  wri^rs  and  teachers  of  religion 
in  our  day,  arising  in  great  measure,  as  we  imagine,  from  that 
sort  of  artificial  truce  between  the  World  and  the  Church,  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

We  consider  then,  that  in  a  time  of  widely  spread  nominal 
Christianity,  and  of  general  lax  profession,  the  line  of  conduct 
the  most  seasonable  on  the  part  of  serious  Christians,  is,  not 
6imp1y  that  they  should  "  testify  of  the  truth,"  but  that  in  doing 
so,  they  should  invariably  make  the  highest  assertion  of  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  in  general,  and  rest  with  undiverted  firm- 
ness upon  those  particular  declarations  of  Scripture,  which 
seem  placed  there  on  purpose  to  straiten  the  narrow  way,  and 
to  furnish  the  direct  and  infallible  means  of  detecting  a  heart- 
less and  empty  profession. 

And  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  those  calculations  which 
would  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  lower  tone,  while  the  truth  is 
still  maintained,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  entirely  the 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  are  uufounded  ;  and  even  if  they 
Were  not,  that  to  act  upon  tbem  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
simplicity  of  faith,  and  is  in  fact  a  course  that  can  stop  no  where 
tiH  every  thmg^essential  is  conceded. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  definition  that  would  apply  more  gene- 
rally and  exclusively  to  the  highest  order  of  Christians,  than  this, 
that  they  are  those  who  believe  every  word  of  the  Divine  testi- 
mony. And  as  to  inferior  Christians,  the  supposition  th^t  they 
are  such,  implies  of  course,  that  they  believe  and  bbey  so  far  as' 
is  essential  to  their  escaping  the  u  wrath  to  come ;"  but  with 
respect  to  a  large  portion  of  that  which  is  revealed  for  our  in- 
struction, it  is  quite  overlooked  :  if  it  be  presented  to  them;  if  it 
be  urged  upon  them,  they  seek  only  how  they  may  .evade  the 
inference  that  follows  directly  from  the  plain  and  proper  sense 
of  the  words;  they  turn  on  every  side  in  search  of  pleas  of 
mitigation,  and  as  the  illumination  of  truth,  where  it  is  resisted, 
is  transient  as  the  glare  of  a  meteor,  though  it  be  as  the  sun  in' 
the  heavens  to  those  who  rejoice  in  the  light,  a  reason  is  easily 
found  that  will  hold  together  till  the  flash  is  past,  and  the  mind 
presently  returns  to  its  comfortable  twilight.  But  to  descend 
to  those  who  are  Christians  only  in  name  ;  though  they  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  they,  in  fact,  beUeve  none  of 
its  parts,  and  they  require  therefore  to  be  shewn,  that  they  are 
unbelievers,  and  exposed  to  the  judgement  declared  against 
those  who  reject  the  testimony  of  God. 

We  say  then,  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  those  Who 
address  themselves  to  such  persons,  that  they  bring  their  own 
minds  up  to  the  highest  point  of  conviction  as  to  the  certainty 
and  Authority  of  every  particular  declaration  of  Scripture ;  aud- 
tbit  iheyi*k&  care  that  in  their  full  and  proper  tense  they  re- 
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i'.ih  ati  those  words,  to  each  of  which  an  infinite  «0BMN|Ufni  i 
is  attached.  And  iu  their*  addresses  to  others  this  comprehen- 
sive faith,  this  impressive  persuasion  concerning  every  iulu. 
that  it  shall  he  fulfilled,  will  give  to  their  words  a  weight,  (» 
are  sneaking  only  of  the  means,)  thai  will  carry  them  dowi 
into  the  consciences  of  men,  with  a  convincing,  or  an  intolerable 
force.  It  is  found  that  men  will  hear  to  hear  of  the  claims  u 
the  Bihle  in  general ;  but  unless  they  are  Christians, 
indeed  they  are  Christians  who  have  well  learned  the  lesson  * 
humility,  they  will  uot  bear  that  this  claim  should  be  orgt 
upon  its-  eimjk'  declarations.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  Got 
no  doubt.  But,  "ifanyinnn  love  the  world,  the  love  of  tl 
"  Father  is  not  in  him."  "  If  any  man  coineto  me,  and  h 
"  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  br 
"  thren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  vannot  I. 
':  my  disciple."  These  are  hard  sayings ;  who  can 
them  t 

That  which  is  presented  with  timidity,  is  likely  to  be  rejeeU 
with  contempt.  If  one  half  of  the  message,  (lor  instance,  i 
supreme  and  unbending  claims,)  be  conceded  or  concealed,  tt 
meet  the  disinclination  of  those  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  those  t 
whom  it  is  delivered  will  learn  at  least  thnt  the  message  i 
a  thing  that  may  be  halved ;  and  they  will  soon  be  bold  to  eoi 
less,  that  the  one  half  of  it  suits  them  as  little  as  the  other. 

We  believe  that  in  the  instance  of  some  writers  and  teacher 
the  habit  of  calculating  too  much  upon  the  prubable  result  s 
their  efforts,  though  it  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  them  CO* 
ceal  or  disguise  the  truth,  gives  them  perpetually  au  air  < 
hesilatioti  iu  asserting  and  insisting  upon  its  sovereign  claims  ; 
and  thus  the  previous  fear  operates  directly  as  u  negative 
cause  of  the  neglect,  or  of  the  rejection  it  had  anticipated. 

There  is  no  true  courage  without  calmness;  ami  there  is  i 
calmness  like  that  which  is  the  result  of  knowledge.     And  he 
we  think  we  can  again  trace  the  disadvantageous  influence  upr 
it:  any  minds,  of  the  present  external  condition  of  the  Churcl 
Ir.  arduous  times,  when  the  relation  of  true  Christians  to  tuut 
abcut  them,  is  that  of  declared  hostility,  when  iliey  are  t 
peCting  at  every  turn  to  meet  the  lion  and  the  hear,  when   day 
of  suffering  and  nights  of  fear  are  appointed  to  them,  their  ui 
tiers tamlings,  their  tempers  are  corroborated,     lu  their  religioi 
opinionsthey  buihl  lower,  they  rise  higher,  they  feel  that  t' 
ttartt  the  whole  of  the  truth,  they  seek  for  it  with  the  simplicity 
of  hunger,  they  find  it,  lor  all  who  seek  shall   find,  ana  tin'\ 
profess  the  truth,   as  without  hope  of  conciliating,  so  without 
care  of  offending.     There  is   no  room  left  with  them  for  that 
feeble  hesitancy,  that  reluctance    to  drawing  strong  hut  inevi- 
table conclusions ;  that  intellectual  pusillanimity,  which  iu  cash  i 
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times  detains  the  judgements  of  Christians  perpetually  shivering 
in  the  shallows  of  theology.  Teachfers  therefore  thus  educated, 
in  addressing  those  whom  they  would  designate  by  no  softer 
terms  than  such  as  they  had  learned  from  Paul  and  Peter, 
would  boldly  enforce  what  they  boldly  declare,  and  that  in  the 
deepened  tone  that  results  from  the  persuasion  that  "  their 
"  word  shall  prosper  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  sent ;"  and 
theirfaith  is  hut  confirmed  by  the  anticipated  consequence  :  "  The 
"  wise  understand,  but  none  of  the  wicked  do  understand.9* 
When  Gabriel  descends  to  our  world  upon  some  errand  ot 
inftrcy,  could  we  observe  his  cheerful  flight,  every  movement 
would  signify  the  fulness  of  his  confidence,  that  the  iutended 
benefit,  however  apparently  suspended  upon  conditions  and  con- 
tingencies, shall  actually  be  enjoyed  by  the  objects  of  his  mis* 
sion.  But  when  the  opinions  are  deficient,  or  vague,  or  un- 
settled, upon  the  important  parts  of  the  Christian  system  to 
which  we  make  an  allusion,  there  will  be  a  constant  disposition 
to  calculate  results  upon  natural  principles,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above ;  and  the  mind  will 
suffer  in  its  Christian  simplicity,  and  in  its  self-possession,  from 
an  anxiety  that  would  be  proper  only  if  we  were  responsible  for 
the  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  endeavour. 

It  would,  however,  bean  act  of  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Wilks, 
were  we  to  allow  our  readers  to  imagine,  from  the  nature  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  that  he  is  chargeable  with  the  attempt  to 
compromise  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  view  of  con- 
ciliating those  whom  he  would  gain.  We  may  safely  say  that  his 
Essays  ate  decidedly  evangelical,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
adding,  that  they  indicate  a  serious  spirit,  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  and  a  desire  to  do  good.  But  yet  we 
must  confess  we  have  felt  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
observations  we  have  taken  this  occasion  to  mak6.  Though 
Mr.  W.  appears  to  understand,  and  fully,  to  appreciate  the  re- 
medy, he  seems  deficient,  (not,  we  dare  say,  as  a  matter  of 
doctrine,  but  rather  of  impression,)  in  his  estimate  of  the  inve- 
terate and  insidious  character  of  the  disease.  Throughout  we 
have  wished  that  his  statements  bad  been  corroborated,  that  his 
attempts  to  expose  and  to  dissipate  fallacious  hopes,  bad  been 
eaMed  ffru'ch  farther  home,  so  as  to  have  left  less  possibility  of 
coiitfaned  deception.  And  particularly  we  have  regretted,  that 
in  several  instances,  the  passages  of  Scripture  adduced  in  sup- 
pert  of  his  positions,  are  not  the  most  striking  that  might  have 
been  brought  forward,  nor  those  which  are  the  least  easily 
evaded,  arid  that  too  little  use  is  made  of  those  hard  and  intol- 
erabtotoayings,  with  which  the  Divine  wisdom  has  furnished  us 
tor  tfcfe-'Mpfesv  purpose  of  exposing  the  hypocrite,  and  con- 
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viotiog  th£  self-deceived.  We  would  rather  that  he  had 
lashed  his  deluded  reader  into  avowed  irreligion,  than  merely 
chastised  him  into  the  feigned  acknowledgement,  that  he  is 
not  quite  so  goo4  a  Christian  as  he  ought  vto  be. 

Even  had  he  not  placed  the  respected. name  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  iu  jthc  front  of  his  work,  Mr.  Wilts  would  not  have  been 
surprised  that  his '  Christian  Essays'  should  recall  it  to  our 
recollection  :  he  labours  upon  much  tlie  same  field,  but  we  will 
not  say  directly  as  an  imitator  of  that  very  eminent  aad  use- 
ful writer. 

The  Essays  are  on  the  following  subjects :  Sources  of  Error 
411  Opinion — Full  Assurance  of  Understanding-— Full  Assurtuqe 
of  Faith— Full  Assurance  of  Hope— Christian  Obedience— The 
Form,  and  the  Power  of  Religion — True,  and  False  Repose  in 
Death — False  Modesty  in  Religion — The  Duty  of  Christian 
Affection  between  Ministers  and  their  Flock — Comparative 
View  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  We  must  pass  over 
the  observations  we  might  have  made  upon  particular  passages, 
and  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  volumes.  We  extract 
the  following  passage  from  the  essay  on  '  The  Full  Assurance  of 

f  Faith.' 

> 

'  To  renounce  ourselves,— 4o  conquer  all  the  natural  ideas  of  the 
fallen  mind  relative  to  the  attainment  of  Heaven;  to  trust  to  the 
mercy  of  God  conveyed  to  us  solely  through  Jesus  Christ,  not  for 
any  worthiness  in  oursejves,  but  gratuitously  on  account  of  his  own 
sovereign  favour  and  loving-kindness,— to  rely  as  humble^  penitents 
upon  the  Saviour  of  mankind  for  the  application  of  his  obedience  and 
merits  to  us,  as  our  claim  to  pardon,  justification,  and  eternal  glory, 
with  a  firm  belief  that  such  reliance  will  not  be  in  vain,— all  this, 
however  dijfficulf,  however  apparently  humiliating,  however  opposed 
to  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  unrenewed  mind,  seems  t6  be  in* 
eluded  in  the.  scriptural  idea  of  the  full  assurance  of  faith.    It  cannot 
therefore  excite  wonder  that  so  exalted  a  principle  should  suppose  as 
exalted  an  agent,  or  that  an  apostle  should  m  consequence  affirm, 
that  "  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.'     Ignorance  may  vaguely  depend  upon 
the  divine  mercy,  because  it  does  not  perceive  toe  heinousness  of 
sin,  or  estimate  aright  the  justice  of  God  in  decreeing  its  punish- 
ment ;— presumption  may  arrogantly  hope  to  obtain  Heaven,  because 
it  magnifies  our  supposed  excellence)  and  extenuates  our  real  guilt, 
till  it  has  formed  such  a  character  as  it  imagines  deserves  the  Crea- 
tor's approbation;— but  for  the  humble  penitent,  feeling  and  acknow- 
ledging on  the  one  hand  his  inherent  depravity,  his  actual  transgres- 
sions, and  his  utter  unworthiness,  (all  which  will  appear  more  aggra- 
vated as  his  repentance  is  more  profound,) — and  perceiving  on  the 
other  the  infinite  holiness  and  inflexible  integrity  of  the  Creator,  who 
has  inseparably  appended  misery  to  sin,— -for  a  person  thus  peni- 
tent and  thus   instructed,  possessing  a  tender  conscience  with  an 
enlightened  understanding,  to  enjoy  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  is  a 
paradox  resolvable  only  on  the  principles  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
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Faith  and  hope  thus  implanted  where,  humanly  speaking,  despair 
appeared  inevitable,  evince  themselves  to  be  indeed  the  gift  of  God/ 
p.  90. 

On  the  subject  of  worldly  amus.  meats,  Mr.  Wilks  yaya, 

•  Were  we  'liufeya  to  live  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  the  most 
trivial  occurrences  of  life  would  be  consecrated  by  its  influence ;  but 
"  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,"  so  that  every  pursuit  on  which 
we  cannot  consistently  exoect  the  divine  blessing  becomes  a  crime* 
The  true  Christian  ,dc  \u  s  .101  any  stronger  argument  against  ques- 
tionable amusements  v.\*i  the  words  of  baint  John  ;  "  these  things 
are  not  of  the  FatV.er  >  ut  ci'the  world."  To  him  who  desires  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  <»  i  baptismal  engagements  this  Apostle  could  urge 
no  stronger  ofc  4  -•»  \  against  the  world  than  that  it  is  worldly ;  at 
Saint  Paul  in  u^cnaing  the  malignity  of  sin,  says  only  that  it  is  "  ex* 
ceeding  sinful."  p.  108. 

Perhaps  from  the  impression  which  remains  upon  our  minds 
from  the  perusal  of  his  fkst  pu^licatic:i,  ■.;»(!  vc  \;  »U  add  from 
many  inJicMsqJfr  JU'tlu  p.r?  t  \*7Turic  t.  we1  ave  strongly  the 
idea,  that  tho*i>  Essays  :Jo  i. jt  evMoit  what  Mfi  Wilks  could  do 
if  he  were  to  expend  more  of  time  and  of  effort  upon  writing ;  or 
to  use  plain  terms,  that  be  .might  have  done  much  better  bad  he 
taken  more  pains.  Sometimes,  from  the  extensiveness  of  an 
author's  connexions,  or  his  situation  in  life,  or  his  having  already 
gained  a  portion  of  the  public  attention,  the  temptation  to  pu6- 
lish  is  disadvantageous^  strong.  Something,  enough  to  make 
up  one  volume,  or  two  volumes,  is  written  off  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  most  ill-boding  of  all  evil  stars,  the  presumption 
of  success ;  and  as  effects  are  as  their  causes,  the  result  is  that 
be  does  not  succeed. 

Now,  we  have  to  complain  of  many  paragraphs  in  these  vo- 
lumes, that  they  appear  to  have  cost  Mr.  Wilks  too  little. 
Unmeaning  expressions,  inappropriate  and  very  trite  illustra- 
tions, are  too  frequent.  We  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in 
saying,  that  the  best  writers  are  those  who  take  the  most  pains, 
and  that  no  man,  whatever  his  powers  may  be,  who  does  not 
always  endeavour  to  do  as  well  as  he  can,  aye,  and  we  might 
almost  say,  better  than  he  can,  will  ever  write  well. 

However  far  we  might  go  in  our  estimate  of  any  writer's 
native  powers  of  mind,  we  should  still  recommend  him  to  act 
upon  a  supposition  that  will  render  it  at  least  highly  desirable, 
that  when  he  writes — and  print*  it,  he  should  do  his  best 
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Art.  II.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  /  from  the.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  to  the  devolution :  illustrating  a  most 
interesting  Period  of  the  Political  History  of  Britain.  By  George 
Cook,  D-D.  Minister  of  Laurencekirk.     3  Vols.  8vx>.  pp.  14-57. 

'  Longman  and  Co.    J815. 

HISTORY,  while,  in  it*  exhibition  of  the  origin  aud 
progress  of  human  society,  the  successive  improvement* 
in  the  arts  of  government  and  living,  the  workings  of  humau 
interests,  passions,  vices,  and  virtues,  it  offers  to  the  mind  an 
entertaining  and  truly  magnificent  spectacle,  is  also  the  easiest, 
the  most  agreeable,  and  a  certain  mode  of  acquiring  useful 
knowledge.  Experience  instructs  at  great  expense,  sometimes 
of  virtue,  usually  of  enjoyment.  The  most  extensive  obser- 
vation is  comparatively  narrow,  and  affords  not  examples 
sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent  erroneous  conclusions.  In  ac- 
quiring knowledge  by  the  means  of  history,  we  do  not  expose 
even  the  most  delicate  moral  sentiments  to  rudeness,  while 
wc  multiply  innocent  pleasures.  The  ficltl  under  view  is  amply 
extensive ;  so  many  examples  occur  as  to  prevent  the  groundless 
inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  a  few ;  and  a  multitude 
of  useful  observations  that  would  never  otherwise  have  been 
suggested,  arise  from  the  varying  aspect  of  humau  affairs, 
human  society,  and  human  manners. 

The  subject  of  the  present  volumes  abounds  with  various  and 
striking  incidents,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  most 
signal  revolutions  in  British  history,  aud  are  pregnant  with 
salutary  lessons.  Valuable  and  copious  materials  are  accessible. 
To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  however,  the  whole  period 
exhibits  a  scene  of  controversy ;  th^  events  of  it  having  been 
differently  represented  by  parties  still  in  existence,  who  imagine 
that  their  own  reputation  is  concerned  in  the  colouring  assumed 
by  the  transactions  of  past  ages.  On  tlihk account,  we  own,  we 
arc  glad  that  Dr.  Cook  has  undertaken  to  narrate  the  affairs  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  during  the  time  of  its  greatest  convulsions. 
His  qualincatious  for  this  delicate  task,  were  fully  displayed 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotlaud;*  .of  which 
the  present  work. may  properly  be  deemed  the  sequel.  With  di- 
ligence and  accuracy,  the  fundamental  virtues  of  an  historian, 
judgement  in  combining  the  events  that  he  records,  and  penc- 
iraiioii  in  tr  .cii»g  them  to  their  proper  causes,  Dr.  Cook  dis- 
covers a  singular  superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  faction.  He 
has  treated  ail  parties  with  most  exemplary  candour  and  mode- 
ration ;  doing  ample  justice  to  their  merits  and  virtues,  and  ex- 
posing with  becoming  severity  their  follies,  vices,  and  crimes. 
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Throughout  the  work,  which  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  clear, 
elegant,  and  flowing,  are  diffused  sentiments  of  humanity,  free- 
dom, and  piety.  ■  ■     ■ 

Although  the  doctrine  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  ftefor- 
roere,  has,  with  little  variation,  continued  to  be  the  national  faith 
the  polity  of  the  Scottish  Church  has  been  subject  to  great  mu- 
tations. Of  these  changed,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
history  to  detail,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  a 
socdfrct  account. 

'  When  the  Parliament  of  1560,  gave  its  sanction  to  the  Con* 
fesshfti  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  reformed  teachers,  the  most 
eminent  of  tliem  were  requested  to  frame  a  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  church.  Knox  and  his  associates,  thinking 
thrift  the  Scriptures  had  in  a  great  measure  left  the  form  and  dis- 
cipline of  tlie  Church  to  be  determined  by  circumstances,  de- 
scribed, in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  a  platform  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  holding  a  middle  place  between  episcopacy  and 
presbytery.  According  to  this  plan,  every  parish  was  to  be 
provided  with  a  pastor  to  instruct  the  people,  and  administer 
the  sacraments ;  ruling  elders  to  assist  the  pastor  in  exercising 
church  discipline ;  and  deacons  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the 
church  and  the  poor.  These  offices  were  generally  oonferred  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  persons  were  admitted  to  them, 
after  examination,  by  prayer  and  exhortation.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  into  provinces,  which  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
supcrintehdants  authorized  to  preach  in  any  part  of  them,  to  es- 
tablish new  churches,  and  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical officers  in  their  respective  districts.  The  affairs  of  sepa- 
rate congregations  were  conducted  by  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons,  who  constituted  the  church  session,  and  those  of  the1 
provinces  by  the  Auperintendants  with  a  delegation  fFora  the. 
pastors  and  elders  within  their  jurisdiction ;  while  the  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  pastors  and  elders  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  exercised  control  over  the  whole  national  church.  A 
plan  was  likewise  proposed,  for  enlightening  the  community,  by 
establishing  schools  in  every  parish,  and  colleges  in  the  large 
towns,  and  appropriating  the  riches  of  the  hierarchy  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  teachers,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  As  this  last  part  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 
peculiarly  offensive  to  the  nobles  and  gentry  who  had  seized  on 
the  spoils  of  the  religious  foundations,  or  expected  to  share  the 
revenues  of  the  church  that  were  uutouched,  when  the  work 
was  presented  for  the  sanction  of  the  nobility  and  barons,  they 
contemptuously  rejected  it  as  altogether  visionary.  The  merce- 
nary motives  which,  they  perceived,  actuated  their  adherents, 
filled  the  ministers  with  indignation  and  regret ;  but  though  they 
were  ^jcappointed,  and  were  without  any  regular  provision  for 
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(heir  support,  they  diligently  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  carry  into  effect  so  inucli 
of  their  religions  polity,  as  depended  on  themselves.  They 
pointed  supermtendants,  held  general  assemblies,  and  t 
vigorous  measures  to  extirpate  entirely  the  remains  of 
ancient  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  they  ceased  not  to  urge  their  claims  to  provisi 
for  their  maintenance,  which,  as  they  were  so  evidently  foumJ 
in  justice,  it  was  impossible  decently  to  disregard.  It  was  t 
cordingiy  determined  that  llie  ecclesiastical  revenues  should  be 
divided  into  tunc  purls,  two  parts  to  be  retained  by  the  Popish 
incumbents,  the  third  to  be  assigned  to  (he  queen,  on  condition 
of  affording  a  sufficient  subsistence  to  the  reformed  teachers. 
This  arrangement,  though  highly  advantageous  to  the  Catholic 
incumbents,  who,  as  their  offices  were  abolished,  were  likely  to 
be  entirely  stripped  of  their  revenues,  was  little  adapted  to 
satisfy  the  ministers  ;  since  the  stipends  in  consequence  allotted 
them,  were  extremely  scanty,  and"  irregularly  paid.  The  re- 
monstrances of  the  Cieucral  Assembly,  in  June  1566,  induced 
the  Court  to  grant  money  aud  grain  to  supply  the  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  preachers.  On  the  accession  of  Murray  to  die  re- 
gency, in  the  subsequent  year,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
reformed  faith,  they  conceived  hopes  of  meliorating  their  co 
dition ;  but  the  difficulties  with  which  Murray  had  at  first 
struggle,  and  his  unfortunate  assassination  when  he  had  compi 
the  distractions  of  the  nation,  frustrated  their  expectations, 
gain  the  concurrence  of  the  reformers  to  the  elevation  of  Janu 
to  the  throne,  it  bad  been  stipulated  to  restore  the  patrimony  of 
the  church.  As  the  most  powerful  of  the  king's  parly  shewed 
no  disposition  to  fulfil  this  condition,  the  General  Assembly  of 
August,  157),  appointed  several  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
clergy,  to  represent  their  grievances  to  Parliament.  The  regent 
Lenox  favoured  the  claims  of  the  ministers;  but  Morton,  who 
shared  largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  church,  and  anticipated  new 
acquisitions,  defeated  their  application.  Though  this  indecent 
and  impolitic  treatment  of  the  preachers,  was  adapted  to  alienate 
their  minds  from  the  Government,  as  they  considered  the  preser- 
vation of  the  king's  authority  to  be  essen:ial  to  the  security  of 
the  national  liberty  ns  well  as  the  reformed  religion,  they  dis- 
covered a  zealous  and  unskaken  loyalty.  Far  from  attempting 
to  better  their  aJK  urn  stances  by  means  incompatible  with  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  they  enacted  that  no  minister  should 
hold  a  plurality  of  benefices,  or  engage  in  secular  employment. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  which  harassed  the  reformed 
teachers,  concurred,  with  other  causes,  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  modifying  the  ecclesiastical  constitution.  From  an  early 
period  the  ecclesiastical  state  lud  formed  a  part  of  the  national 
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council,  and  (hough  Catholic  bishops  were  prohibit etTthe 'exercise 
of  their  clerical  functions,  they  still  retained  their  seats  in  par- 
liament. The  decease  of  many  of  them,  made  it  likely  that  the 
spiritual  branch  of  the  legislature  would  become  extinct ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  those  acts  which 
bad,  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  been  passed  to  secure 
both  the  religion  and  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  might  be  deemed 
illegal.  An  attempt  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by  appointing 
to  the  vacant  sees  nominal  prelates,  with  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  the  states,  as  it  was  subversive  of  ecclesiastical  rights, 
excited  such  opposition  as  to  induce  the  regent  Mar  to  think  of 
a  different  arrangement. 

1  More  interested  motives  swayed  a  number  of  the  nobility,  and 
rendered  them  eager  for  new  modelling  the  ecclesiastical  polity. 
The  Earl  of  Morton  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Regent  the 
ample  revenues  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  archbishops  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  many  of  his  order  anticipated  si  mi  Jar  grants.  This 
gift,  however,  it  was  evident,  was  illegal.  The  patrimony  of  the  see 
could  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  having  been  forfeited ;  and  it  was 
apparent  that  if,  from  any  change  of  affairs,  episcopacy  should  be 
restored,  the  prelates  would  have  an  undoubted  claim,  not  only  to 
recover  the  annual  rents  of  the  benefice,  but  to  prosecute  those  by 
whom  the  revenue  had,  without  the  authority  of  a  regular  Parliament, 
been  appropriated.  To  guard  against  this,  the  most  effectual  expe- 
dient seemed  to  be  to  restore  the  order  of  bishops ;  to  appropriate, 
with  their  concurrence,  a  certain  part  of  the  original  patrimony  to 
each  of  the  sees,  and  to  convey,  by  a  formal  statute,  the  remainder 
to  the  nobility  by  whom  it  had  been  seized.  In  this  way,  the  best 
possible  right  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  exist, 
would  be  created ;  and,  what  probably  had  still  more  force,  it  was 
not  unnaturally  imagined,  that,  if  the  bishops  were  satisfied  with  what 
was  assigned  to  them,  no  new  investigation  into  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical wealth  would  be  instituted,  but  the  church  would,  in  all  time 
coming,  be  considered  as  having  received  an  ample  provision,  and  as 
having  abandoned  its  claim  to  the  immense  possessions  of  the  popish 
hierarchy.  To  these  mercenary  considerations,  on  the  part  of  the 
nobility,  the  zealous  ministers  ascribed  the  change  of  polity  which 
soon  was  introduced,  and  a  contemptuous  appellation,  originating 
from  this  opinion,  was  applied  to  the  bishops  who  were  first  appointed! 

*  The  clergy  were,  upon  different  grounds,  equally  desirous  with  the 
nobles,  that  there  should  be  some  modification  of  the  form  of  church 
government.  The  original  form,  admirable  as  it  in  many  respects 
was,  had  never  been  universally  acceptable.  Deviating  very  far 
from  what  had  long  been  the  general  sentiments  with  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical polity,  there  were  not  .wanting  some  who  wished  that  it 
should  be  calmly  revised,  and  the  expediency  of  such  a  revisal  was 
increased  by  the  opposition  which  the  council  had  uniformly  made  to 
a  great  part  of  the  first  book  of  discipline.  But  the  chief  objection 
to  the  scheme  proposed  i&  that  book,  arose  from  the.  conviction  that 
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it  presented  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  com  fort  and  the  ii 
dependence  which  the  ministers  were  naturally  anxious  t 
The  poverty  which  shackled  their  efforts  and  harassed  their  feelings, 
far  from  being  removed,  continued  to  press  upon  them  with  unabated 
severity;  and  venerable  as  were  the  superintendents,  no  hope  could 
be  entertained  that  men,  struggling  with  want,  would  be  willing  to 
succeed  to  an  office  which  required  the  most  arduous  exertion,  and 
was  attended  with  exnence,  which  could  be  defrayed  only  from  the 
private  fortunes  or  those  by  whom  it  was  filled.  There  was  even 
some  reason  for  apprehending  flint  the  little  which  they  had  hitherto 
received  would  be  diminished  or  taken  away.  If  the  possessions  of 
convents,  and  of  the  different  orders  of  the  regular  clergy,  had  been 
vested  in  the  crown,  because  these  convents  and  these  orders  no 
longer  existed,  the  same  argument  might  he  urged  with  equal  force 
for  assigning  to  the  laity  the  revenues  of  the  prelates  under  the 
Popish  establishment ;  for  as  they  had  not  been  succeeded  by  men 
vested  with  the  episcopal  character,  there  were  none  entitled  to  what 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  bishops  of  the  Romish  communion. 

'  There  was  another  consideration  which  also  had  great  weigl 
with  the  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  be  si 
siblc  how  important  it  was  to  their  interest  to  be  represented  in  P 
liament.  Without  this  they  could  not  directly  influence  the  decisio 
of  that  Assembly,  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  church,  measur 
in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  its  welfare  might  be  adopte 
From  these  causes,  although  they  were  sensible  that  the  lords  ente 
turned  views  not  favourable  to  a  liberal  provision  for  the  minister 
they  were  anxious  that  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  new  systei 
of  polity  should  be  maturely  weighed,  trusting  that  the  independent 
of  the  clergy  would  thus  be  secured,  and  that  they  might  rely  upt 
the  representatives  of  their  own  order  obtaining  enough  to  remoi 
the  apprehension  or  the  experience  of  pecuniary  enrbarr 
pp.  I70_i73. 

As  all  parlies  so  generally  concurred  in  Favour  of  revising  ll 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  a  convention  having  (be,  force  of  i 
general  assembly,  met  at  Lcitli,  Jan.  13th,  1572,  and  afti 
mature  deliberation  agreed 

■  "  1.  That  the  names  and  titles  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
not  altered,  or  the  bounds  of  the  dioceses  confounded,  but  that  they 
continue,  in  time  coming,  as  they  did  before  the  reformation  of 
ligion,  at  least  till  the  King's  Majesty's  minority,  or  consent  of  p 
liament.  2.  That  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  vacant  should 
conferred  on  men  endowed,  at  far  as  may  be,  with  the  qualities  sj 
cified  in  the  examples  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  3.  That,  t 
all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  that  should  become  vacant,  ipialifi 
persons  should  be  presented  within  a  year  and  day  after  the  vacan 
took  place,  and  those  nominated  to  be  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  leas 
4.  That  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised  by  the  bishor. 
in  their  dioceses.  5.  That  abbots,  priors,  and  inferior  prelates,  pre- 
sented to  benefices,  should  be  tried  as  to  their  qualification  and  their 
aptness  ti>  give  voice  in  parliament  by  the  bishop  or  superiniendaut  of 
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the  bounds,  and  upon  their  collation  should  be  admitted  to  the  bene* 
fice,  but  not  otherwise.  6.  That  the  elections  of  persons  presented, 
to  bishoprics  should  be  made  by  the  chapters  of  the  cathedral 
churches;  and  because  the  chapters  of  divers  churches  were  pos- 
sessed by  men  provided  before  his  Majesty's  coronation,  who  bore 
no  office  in  the  church,  that  a  particular  nomination  of  ministers 
should  be  made  in  every  diocese,  to  supply  their  rooms  until  the  be- 
nefice should  fall  void*  7.  That  all  benefices  with  cure  under  pre- 
lacies, should  be  conferred  on  actual  ministers,  and  on  no  others. 
8.  That  ministers  should  receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and,  where  no  bishop  was  as  yet  placed,  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  bounds*  9.  That  the  bishops  and  superintendants,  at 
the  ordination  of  ministers*  should  exact  of  them  an  oath  for  acknow- 
ledging his  Majesty's  authority,  and  for  obedience  to  their  ordinary 
in  all  things." 

1  '  In  addition  to  these  regulations  there  were  several  others  of  much 
importance,  ascertaining  the  mtture  and  extent  of  the  powers  with 
which  the  bishops  were  to  be  invested.  It  was  agreed  t  hat  all  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  hereafter  to  be  admitted,  should  exercise  no 
farther  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  function  than  the  superintendants  ex- 
ercised; that  they  were  to  be  subject  to  the  church  in  spiritual 
masters,  as  to  the  king  in  those  that  were  temporal ;  and  that  they 
should  consult  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  chapter,  not  fewer 
than  six,  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  such  as  were  to  have  func- 
tion in  the  church.'    Vol.  L   pp.175— 176. 

Knox,  who  was  so  exhausted  by  age  and  infirmities,  as  to  be 
prevented  from  taking  an  active  part  in  these  arrangements, 
at  last,  after  some  difficulties,  acquiesced,  in  a  letter  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  the  projected  changes.  Of  the  last  days  of  this  ex- 
traordinary (nan,  whose  death  took  place  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
Dr.  Cook  has  given  a  very  interesting  account,  and  has  deline- 
ated his  character  with  great  impartiality  and  judgement. 

The  new  scheme  of  religious  polity  was  speedily  carried  into 
effect ;  but  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  viewed  with  sus- 
picion and  fear.  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
which  it  was  confirmed,  protested  that  the  articles  to  which  they 
agreed,  '  were  received  only  till  farther  and  more  perfect  order 
(  might  be  obtained  at  the  hand  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Regent, 
'  and  the  nobility.'  As  the  innovation  was  so  plainly  owing  to 
the  desire  of  the  courtiers  to  possess  themselves  of  the  riches  of 
the  church,  those  who  were  appointed  to  the  vacant  sees,  were 
contemptuously  styled  tulchan*  bishops.  In  the  first  general 
assembly  after  the  appointment  of  the  bishops,  a  parochial  cler- 
gyman was  chosen  to  preside  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  aod  no  authority  was.  eJlewed  the  bishops. 
This  jealousy  of  episcopaoy  was  by  various  oauses  soon  ripened 
into  au  opposition  too  vigorous  to  be  resisted.:      -     . 

*  A  tulchan  is  a  calf's,  skin  stuffed  with  stra^  to  b^  presented  to  a 
cow  to  induce  her  to  give  milk  freely. 
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,  The  avarice  of  Morton  who  endeavoured  by  the  most  oppres- 
sive expedients  to  increase  his  immense  riches,  begun  to  prey  on 
the  reformed  teachers. 

'  By  various  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  thirds  of  the  revenues  of 
benefices  were  set  apart  for  the  clergy,  upon  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing a  certain  proportion  for  the  support  of  the  King's  household. 
These  thirds  were  collected  by  men  appointed  by  the  superintendants, 
who,  according  to  certain  regulations,  distributed  the  amount  amongst 
the  different  classes  of  public  instructors.  One  great  inconvenience 
resulted  from  this  arrangement-  Stipends  were  not  allocated,  as  it 
it  termed  in  Scotch  law, — that  is,  made  payable  from  the  parishes  in 
which  those  who  received  them  officiated ;  but  it  was  necessary  lo 
wait  upon  the  superintendants,  and  to  submit  to  what,  from  the  re- 
pea  ted  complaints  of  the  ministers,  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  much  inconvenience.  The  Regent,  taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  proposed  that  the  thirds  should  be  collected  by  linn, 
promising  that  lie  woulfl  immediately  fix  the  stipend  of  each  parish. 
and  would  establish  a  mode  of  payment  which  would  exempt  the  mi- 
nisters from  trouble ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicions,  he  as- 
sured them  that,  if  the  scheme  was  not  found  advantageous  to  the 
church,  the  thirds  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  upon  which  they  had 
been  before.  He  thus  succeeded  in  getting  the  commaml  «  this 
large  revenue,  and  he  soon  disclosed  the  motives  by  which,  in  doing 
.so,  lie  had  been  guided.  Far  from  rendering  the  payment  of  stipends 
more  easy,  he  often  refused  to  pay  at  all,  and  the  clergy  were  com- 
pelled to  waste  their  time  at  court  in  the  m06t  distressing,  and  not 
unfrcquently  fruitless  solicitations.  To  lessen  the  sum  requisite  for 
providing  religious  instruction,  he  united  many  parishes,  appointing 
one  minister  to  do  the  duty  of  severnl  churches  j  he  gave  to  the  readers 
a  trifling  pittance,  and  even  treated  with  the  utmost  harshness  the 
venerable  superiotendants,  the  lathers  of  the  Protestant  establish* 
ment  in  Scotland.  When  representations  were  made  to  him  for  the 
payment  of  their  salaries,  he  contemptuously  replied,  that,  as  bishops 
hail  been  introduced,  any  other  superior  order  was  useless,  and  he 
diminished  what  had  been  constantly  allotted  to  them.*  Vol.  I, 
pp.  234, 235. 

This  impolitic  conduct  of  the  Regent,  deprived  liim  of  the 
eonfidencc  of  the  ministers,  and  led  them  to  think  of  intro- 
ducing such  changes  into  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  would' 
exempt  them  from  servile  dependence  on  Government,  and 
enable  them  effectually  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

'  About  this  critical  period,  when  the  slightest  spark  was  sufficient 
to  kindle  the  most  alarming  flame,  Andrew  Metvil,  whose  nume  holds 
ao  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  his  country,  arrived  in  Scot- 
land. This  eminent  man  wast  descended  from  a  respectable  family, 
arid  was  bom,  in  the  year  1S+5,  at  Baldovie,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montrose.  He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  tit  the 
school  of  that  town,— he  completed,  with  high  applause,  a  course  of 
philosophy  at- St.  Andrew*. — and  he  afterwards  studied  for  seme  time 
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at  the  university  of  tkito>  the  reptttalaop  *P  which' was  flmftsWl  otjfr 
Europe.  Hariri*  gone  to r-FUfetlerVV*  ':fflfeA,  for  a  few  year*, a  Mf 
feasor's!  chair  in  tine  college,  and  whety  upon  the  place  btein|}t»tt{j|£Qj 
the  students  were  dispersed,  he  was  received  into  the  familylrf ,ft»iti|4< 
of  rank,  as  the  preceptor  of  his  only  son.  His  pupil  having  beenac? 
cidentally  killed  in  die  course  of  the  siege,  he  left  Poictiers  and  came 
to  Geneva,  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  reformation.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  humanity,  a  decisive  proof  that  his  early  reputation  for 
science  and  learning  had  not  diminished ;  and  he  listened  with  admi- 
ration and  conviction  to  the  principles  respecting  church  government 
which  Calvin  inculcated,  and  which  were  enforced  with  fiercer  teal 
by  Beta,  the  illustrious  disciple  of  that  great  reformer,— a  man  of 
vast  erudition,  who  devoted  his  talents  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  who  had  imbibed,  or  formed  the  opinion,  that:  these 
Scriptures  were  directly  hostile  to  that  episcopacy  which  had  ftr 
many  ages  contaminated,  as  he  had  brought  himself  to  believe,;^ 
church  of  Christ  The  fame  of  Melvil  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  who  happened  to  visit  Geneva,  and,  convinced 
that  his  anilities  would  be  of  much  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  m 
Scotland,  he  earnestly  requested  him  to  renounce  the  situation  which 
he  held,  and  to  visit  his  native  land.  He  felt  that  desire  to  comply 
which  the  associations  of  his  youth  so  naturally  tended  to  create,  rat 
he  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission,  and  when  this  was" 
at  length  granted,  Beza  wrote  with  nim  to  the  General  Assembly, 
bearing  the  strongest  testimony  to  his  piety  and  his  literary  attain* 
ments,  and  added,  "  that  the  greatest  token  of  affection  the  church 
and  university  of  Geneva  could  shew  to  Scotland  was,  that  they,  haft 
suffered  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  that  the 
church  of  Scotland  might  be  enriched."  This  letter  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  August,  raised  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  clergy  with  regard  to  Melvil.  He  was  solicited  to 
settle  at  St.  Andrews,  hut,  in  consequence  of  the  intreaties  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  he  received  the  important  situation  of  prin- 
cipal in  the  university  of  that  city.9    Vol.  I.    24?  I— 243. 

On  his  arrival  Melvil  assiduously  diffused  his  principles  among 
tfce  leading  m^n  of  the  church;  and  having  induced  Dury,  a 
minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  man  respectable  from  his  uprightness 
and  candour,  to  broach  the  subject  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
August,  1575,  he  seized  the  opportunity,  as  if  accidentally  pre- 
sented, to  expose  his  views  of  church  polity.    .  ' 

'  He  expatiated  upon  the  flourishipg  state  of  the  church  at  Geneva, 
— explained  the  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Calvin  and  Beza,  men  deservedW  Held  in  estimation 
throughout  the  Protestant  world;  and  having  thus  prepared1  his 
audience,  he  affirmed,  that  none  ought  to  be  office-bearers  in*  the 
church*  whose  titles  were  not  found  in  the  book  of  God,— that,  though 
the  appellation  of  bishop  was  used  in  Scripture,  it  was  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  usually  affixed  to  it,  there  being  no  superiority' 
amongst  ministers  allowed  by  Christ, — that  Jesus  was  the  only  tibrd  ' 
of  tbexhuxgh,  all  hit  servants  feeing  equal  in  degree  anS  in  pewety^ 


and  that  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the  state  ot  bishops, 
nerc  so  great,  that,  unless  they  were  removed,  it  could  neither  go 
well  with  the  church,  nor  could  religion  be  preserved  in  purity. ' 
Val.I.     pp.  248,  249. 

Six  persons,  of  whom  Melvil  was  one,  were  appointed  to 
discuss  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy:   ami  though  they  eanu 
not  to  the  conclusions  that  Melvil  wished,  he  gained  conside- 
rable ground.     No  reply  having  been  made  to  his  discourse  hy 
the   prelates  or  superintendanls,  his  fceal  and  eloquence  left  u 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  discontented  and  desirous 
of  innovation.     Accordingly,  when  Melvil  proposed  the  subject 
t«  the   next  assembly  it  was  enacted  that  the  bishops  should 
take  the  charge  of  particular  congregations.     The  agitation  in 
the  church    escaped    not    the   regent    Morton.      lie   requested 
Melvil  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  offered  him  a  rich  benefice 
on  condition  of  desisting  from  epposing  prelacy.     The  offer  was 
at  once  rejected.     The  Regent,  though  desirous  of  preserving 
episcopacy,  being  provoked  by  the  Assembly,  who,  to  shew  their 
authority,  but  under  pretence  of  having  dilapidated  his  benefice, 
had  deposed  the  bishop  of  Dunkcld,  gave  them  the  choice  t  " 
abiding  by  the  present,  or  framing  a  new  form  of  churcb-s 
verument.     The  innovators  eagerly  embraced  (his  apparent  p 
mission  to  digest  their  opinions  into  what  was  called  the  Sect 
Book  of  Discipline.     The  result  being  laid  before  Morton,  i 
he  was  unwilling  to  retract  what  he  had  said,  Ik-  delayed  tl 
completion  of  the  work  by  starting  difficulties.     After  repeate 
discussions,  protracted  through  successive  assemblies,  the  tt 
nisters  concurred  in  a  scheme,  just  about  the  time  that  Mori 
_  resigned  the  regency ;  an  event  which  gave  the  presbyter ians  a 
vast  advantage,  since  the  vigour  of  Government  was  greatl; 
impaired   hy  the  parties   who  contended  for  the  tavour  of  Hi 
young  king.     A  deputation  from  the  Assembly  was  ordered  t 
present  the  system  of  polity  to  the  king  and  his  council)  bm 
though  a  favourable  answer  was  returned,  and  Parliament  up. 
pointed  several  of  its  members  to  confer  with  the  commissioner 
of  the  Assembly,  they  came  to  no  agreement ;  the  courtiers  o' 
jevting  to  those  articles  that  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  prerc 
gatives  of  the  Crown. 

'  The  scheme  of  polity  thus  presented  to  the  King  and  Parliaw 
was  the  work  of  much  labour  and  anxious  deliberation.  It  was  r 
lurely  discussed  by  successive  Assemblies;  it  was  repeatedly  alien 
and  corrected;  and  it  may  be  considered  us  containing  the  mo 
authentic  detail  of  the  opinions  and  practices  which  Melvil  was  h 
bouring  to  introduce.  Much  of  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  Firs 
Book  of  Discipline,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  leading  points 
in  which  it  differed  from  what  Knox  and  the  early  reformers  had 
composed  and  sanctioned.     It  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  each 
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of  which  is  devoted  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution.    At  the  commencement)  it  distinguishes  between  the  civil 
and  the  spiritual  power;  affirms  that  Christ  alone  can  be  properly 
styled  the  head  of  the  church,  and  that  they  who  bear  office  in  it 
ought  not  to  usurp  dominion,  or  to  be  called  lords,  but  ministers, 
disciples,  and  servants ;  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  assist,  maintain, 
aad  fortify,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  ;  that  ministers  should  assist 
princes  in  all  things  consistent  with  Scripture ;  and  that,  as  ministers 
are  subject  to  the  punishment  and  judgment  of  magistrates  in  ex- 
ternal things,  magistrates  ought  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  if  they  transgress  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion. 
In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  general  polity  of  the  ohurch, :  and 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  administration  of  it  should  be  committed, 
a  line  is  drawn  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity;  the  different  kinds 
•f  ministers  are  enumerated ;   it  is  observed,  that,  for  avoiding  ty- 
ramy,  they  should  rule  with  mutual  consent  of  brethren,  and  equality 
of  power;  teat  there  are  four  ordinary  offices  or  functions  in  die 
church  of  God,  the  minister  or  bishop,  the  doctor,  the  presbyter  or 
elder,  and  the  deacon ;  that  no  more  offices  should  be  suffered  in  the 
true  church ;  and  that  therefore  all  ambitious  titles,  invented  in  the 
kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and  his  usurped  hierarchy,  which  are  not 
comprehended  under  these  four,  ought  to  be  rejected.    It  is  asserted 
that  there  is  an  extraordinary  and  an  ordinary  call  to  enter  on  the 
ministry, — the  former  proceeding  from  God  himself,  and  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, — the  latter  consisting  in  the 
approbation  of  men  according  to  the  order  established,  without  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  any  person  to  meddle    in    any  ecclesiastical 
function ;  that  this  approbation  comprehends  election  and  ordination, 
—the  choice  of  a  particular  person  by  the  eldership  and  congrega- 
tion, and  the  setting  apart  of  this  person,  after  proper  trial,  by  prayer, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  eldership ;  that  all  the  office- 
bearers thus  called  should  have  their  particular  flocks,  should  reside  * 
amongst  them,  superintend  them,  and  take  only  such  titles  as  are  to 
be  found  in  Scripture.    This  subject  is  more  particularly  discussed  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,* in  which  it  is  declared  that  pastors,  bishops,  or 
ministers,  tire  they  who  ore  appointed  to  porticular  congregations, 
which  they  rule  by  the  word  of  God,  and  over  which  they  watch ;  in 
respect  whereof  they  are  sometimes  called  pastors,  because  they  feed 
their  congregations;  sometimes  episcopi  or  bishops,  because  they 
watch  over  their  flocks ;  sometimes  ministers,  by  reason  of  their  ser- 
vice or  office ;  sometimes  also  presbyters,  or  seniors,  for  the  gravity 
of  manners  which  they  ought  to,  have,  as  taking  care  of  the  spiritual 
government,  which  should  be  roost  dear  to  them.     The  duties  of  mi- 
nisters are  then  distinctly  specified.    Doctors  are  those  who  explain 
the  Scriptures' without  making  practical  applications  as  the  pastor; 
and  under  this  class  is  comprehended  the  order  in  college**  and  uni- 
versities, which,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  carefully  maintained.     Elders 
ate  mentioned  as  a  perpetual  order  m  a  Christian  church,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  oftsistthe  pastor  in  preserving  a  regard  to  religion  and  morality 
iimonsst  the  people;  to  admonish  men  of  their  duties;  and  principally 
V.ii..VHI.  N.S.  C 
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to  hold  assemblies  with  the  pastors  and  doctors*  to  which  assemblies 
all  persons  are  subject  that  remain  within  the  bounds  assigned  to  the 
ministers  who  compose  these  assemblies.  A  most  interesting  chapter 
follows,  delineating  the  constitution  of  a  presbyterian  church,  and,  of 
course,  exhibiting  that  polity  which  was  designed  for  Scotland.  El- 
derships, it  is  said,  are  commonly  constituted  of  pastors,  doctors,  and 
such  as  are  usually  v  called  elders,  who  labour  not  in  word  and 
doctrine.  The  powers  and  duties  of  these  elderships  are  enumerated, 
and  the  views  of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  them  are  thu*  summed 
up :  It  belongs  to  them  to  cause  the  ordinances  made  by  superior  as- 
semblies to  be  put  in  execution,  and  to  make  constitutions  for  the 
decent  order  of  the  particular  churches  which  they  govern,  piovided 
they  alter  not  rules  made  by  the  higher  assemblies.  This  is  evidently 
the  court  to  which  the  name  of  presbytery  was  afterwards  appropri- 
ated, and  from  which  the  Scottish  church  has  received  its  appellation. 
'  Synods  and  General  Assemblies  are  then  appointed,  and  their 
provinces  defined.9    Vol.  I.   pp.  283—286, 

The  innovators  had  taken  great  pains  to  prepossess  the  nation 
in  their  favour,  by  representing  the  polity  that  they  wished  to 
establish,  as  plainly  founded  on  Scripture,  and  inseparable  from 
the  purity  of  the  reformed  faith.  Though  they  were  severely  dis~ 
appointed  that  their  form  of  discipline  had  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  tbey  resolved  to  proceed  against  tlie  prelates. 
They  abolished  the  title  of  bishops,  and  required  the  archbishops 
of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's  to  submit  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  having1,  with  becoming 
dignity,  resisted  this  usurpation,  Melvil,  with  others  of  his 
faction,  was  commissioned  to  urge  his  submission.  The  subse- 
quent extract  shews  the  spirit  of  the  men. 

'  Melvil,  in  execution  of  the  commission  which  had  been  given  to 
him,  incessantly  urged  the  prelate  to  submission,  threatening,  if  he 
did  not  comply,  to  inflict  tne  severest  censures  of  the  church.  In 
ope  of  those  moments  of  weakness,  produced  by  the  operation  of  a 
mortal  disease,  the  archbishop  affixed  his  signature.  The  recollection 
of  this  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  but  the  representations  of ' 
one  of  his  clergy  at  length  soothed  his  anguish,  and  with  tranquillity 
he  met  dissolution.  The  ingratitude  of  Melvil  powerfully  affected  ' 
him.  He  had  been  his  friend  and  his  patron ;  he  had  placed  him  in 
the  university  rf  Glasgow,  and  bestowed  on  him  many  favours ;  but, 
although  Melvil  treated  him  in  private  with  the  utmost  reverence,  he 
in  public  reviled  him,  and  he  invaded  his  retirement,  *then  a  feeling 
mind  should  have  regarded  that  retirement  as  sacred.  There  is 
nothing  more  painful  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  man,  than 
to  trace  the  unhappy  influence  of  political  or  religious  contention  upon, 
the  most  amiable  dispositions  of  the  heart;  but  the  exhibition  of  this 
influence  should  from  no  motives  of  respect  or  of  reverence  be  with- 
held, for  it  tends  to  convey  the  most  salutary  moral  lessons,  and  to 
render  history,  what  it  should  always  be,  the  school  of  virtue.*  Vol.  I. 
pp.  295,  296 
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So  direct  an  invasion  of  the  civil  authority,  naturally  called' 
for  the  interference  of  Government,  and  a  letter,  in  the  king's1 
name,  was  addressed  to  the  next  Assembly,  requesting  them  t& 
direct  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  aban- 
don the  discussion  of  points  of  discipline  till  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament. With  this  request  no  disposition  was  shewn  to  comply, 
which  strongly  prejudiced  the  king;  against  the  Presbyterians. 
Though  the  Parliament  declined  to  sanction  the  Presbyterian 
discipline,  yet,  to  gratify  the  ministers,  all  the  acts  which  had  beea 
passed  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  church,  were  confirmed* 
This  was  far  from  satisfying  the  Presbyterians^  who,  confiding 
in  the  zeal  of  the  people,  were  determined  to  carry  their 
measures.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  assembly  of  July,  fjSStf, 
declaring  the  episcopal  office  to  be  unlawful,  Ifeving  no  founda- 
tion in  the  word  of  God;  and  ordaining,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, all  persons  who  held  the  office,  to  resign  it  immedi- 
ately, and  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  the  clerical  function,  till 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly.  To  this  attack  on  their 
order  no  opposition  was  made  by  the  prelates  \  the  bishop-  of 
Dunblane  signifying  his  disposition  to  submit.  Concession* 
were  made  by  the  archbishops  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's. 
The  king,  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  was  anxious  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  ministers,  gave  a  degree  of  coun- 
tenance to  the  innovations,  and  the  Presbyterian  polity  was1  in- 
troduced. The  views  of  the  Court,  however,  were  soon  altered, 
and  an  affair  occurred  which  embroiled  the  factions. 

*  The  see  of  Glasgow  having  become  vacant,  Lennox,  bent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  resolved  to  appropriate  the  revenues-  of 
the  bishopric,  by  presenting  to  it  a  person,  who,  for  a  small  annual 
allowance  would  convey  to  him  what  the  prelates  had  been  ac- 
customed to  enjoy.  The  slightest  reflection  might  have  shewn  the 
hazard  of  the  attempt,  but,  regardless  of  consequences,  or  not  allow- 
ing himself  to  dwell  upon  them,  he,  after  in  vain  soliciting  several  of 
the  ministers,  who  indignantly  rejected  the  humiliating  proposal,  pre- 
vailed upon  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling,  to  accept  of 
the  appointment.  This  man  had  previously  distinguished  himself  by 
the  ardent  seal  with  which  he  had  defended  the.  sentiments  of  MelviJ, 
and. had  even  declared  that  those  of  the  clergy,  who,  from  the  desire 
of  proceeding  with  caution,  solicited  an  explanation  of  some  part  of 
the  act  declaring  that  the  office  of  bishop  was  not  warranted  oy  the 
word. of  God,  displayed  a  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  church, 
which  would  justify  their  being  openly  censured.  Yet,  before  the 
expiration  of  a  few  months,  he  not  only  consented  to  be  invested 
with  the  mitre,  but  to  purchase  it  by  concessions,  from  which  an 
honourable  and  a  religious  mind  should  have  shrunk  with  horror. 
His  conduct  justly  called  forth  the  strongest  expressions  of  disappro- 
bation from  those  with  whom  he  had  formerly  associated;  and  the 
General  Assembly  took  under  consideration  both  the  illegality  of  the 
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office,  and  the  simony  of  which  Montgomery  had  been  guilty.  When, 
however,  they  were  proceeding  to  deliberate,  they  received  an  inti- 
mation from  the  King,  that,  although  he  did  not  object  to  their  thus 
investigating  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Montgomery,  he  required  them 
to  delay  proceeding  against  him  as  a  bishop,  till  a  conference  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  episcopal  order  should  have  taken  place.  The 
Assembly,  unwilling  to  irritate  the  King,  appointed  some  or  the 
members  to  meet  with  commissioners  from  his  Majesty,  and  Melvil 
exhibited  various  charges,  some  of  them  of  a  most  singular  nature. 
and  others  displaying  liberal  views  of  church  government,  as  a  ground 
of  proceeding  in  an  ecclesiastical  manner  against  the  obnoxious 
bishop.  These  charges  were  at  length  referred  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling,  Montgomery  being  in  the  meantime  enjoined  to  continue  in 
his  ministry,  and  to  take  no  steps  with  respect  to  his  appointment. 
By  the  Presbytery,  whose  jurisdiction  he  declined,  he  was  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions,  but  urged  by  the  Duke, 
and  trusting  to  the  active  interference  of  the  Sovereign,  he  paid  to 
this  no  attention.  More  decisive  steps  were  now  taken  by  the  mi- 
nisters, who  considered  that  the  existence  of  the  Presbyterian  polity 
was  implicated  with  (his  contest.  Montgomery  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  of  Lothian,  to  hear  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  him;  and  when  the  King  prohibited  the 
Synod  from  interfering,  and  summoned  the  members  to  the  council, 
they  solemnly  protested,  that  although  they  had  appeared,  to  testify 
their  obedience  to  his  Majesty,  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  or  his 
"  mneil,  as  judges  in  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  They  boldly  de- 
ared  that  they  would  excommunicate  Montgomery;  and  when 
James  said  that  he  would  not  permit  them,  they  replied,  in  language 
which,  thus  used,  might  have  reminded  tht-m  of  the  arrogance  of 
papal  dominion, — we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man, — one  of  them 
praying,  in  the  royal  presence,  that  the  King  might  be  delivered 
from  the  evil  company  by  which  lie  was  surrounded.'  Vol.  I. 
pp.  334—336. 

In  defiance  of  (he  king's  mandate,  Hie  Assembly  excommuni- 
cated Montgomery,  who  was  induced  by  the  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, to  make  submission,  and  promised  that,  without  permission 
from  the  Assembly,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  office.  From 
this  resolution  lie  soon  departed,  and  having  gone  to  Glasgow 
d  be  installed  into  I  he  areliiepiscopal  see,  he  was  cited  before 
i  Presbytery,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The  Presbytery 
teing  enjoined  by  royal  uuthurity  not  to  interfere,  the  moderator 
'eclared  \m  resolution  to  proceed  against  Montgomery,  and  was 
y  the  chief  magistrate  01  the  city  forcibly  committed  to  prison 
Vliile  this  event  inflamed  the  public  mind  and  exasperated  the 
tactions,  Balcanuuell,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in- 
in  the  coarse  style  of  invective  with  which  it  was  usual 
o  treat  public  affairs  in  the  pulpit,  held  up  Lennox,  the  king's  fa- 
vourite, to  popular  odium,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
'I  Inn  the  king  requested  the  assembly  to  censure  Balcanquell's 
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perate  discourse,  after  examination  they  declared  that  the 
nr  had  delivered  good  and  solid 'doctrine.  Dury,  who 
ien  guilty  of  still  greater  excess,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
id  abstain  from  preaching;  bat  appealing  to  the  Assembly, 
istified  his  doctrine,  authorized  him  to  preach  wherever  he 
be  placed,  and  advised  him  not  to  leave  the  city  till  the 
trates  interposed.  Dury,  however,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
agregation.  The  ministers  were  far  from  being  intimidated. 
I,  with  several  of  the  most  venerable  reformers,  was  com- 
Bed  to  present  to  the  king  the  grievances  of  the  church,  and 
y  to  implore  redress.  When  the  commissioners  had 
[access  to  the  king,  the  earl  of  Arran  having  vehemently 
who  would  dare  sign  these  treasonable  articles,  Melvil  in- 
ly replied,  We  dare;  and  having  affixed  his  own  name, 
allowed  by  his  associates* 

5  dangers  to  which  their  contest  with  the  Court  exposed  the 
ers,  were  averted  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles,  who, 
ied  by  being  excluded  by  favourites  from  offices  which 
birth  entitled  them  to  fill,  seized  the  person  of  James, 
ompelled  him  to  remove  Lennox  and  Arran  from  his 
ice.  To  reconcile  the  nation  to  this  act  of  violence,  the 
while  they  professed  to  be  actuated  by  a  pure  regard  to 
Ifare  of  their  country,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  obtain 
untenance  of  the  church.  They  recalled  Dury,  paid  the 
t  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  General  Assembly,  afforded 
inisters  every  facility  for  exercising  their  discipline,  and 
ed  that  the  best  security  against  the  return  of  Popery,  was 
ccess  of  the  Presbyterian  schemes.  The  ministers,  on  the 
hand,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  lords,  and  improved 
ason  of  freedom,  to  establish  new  presbyteries,  and  by  dif- 
means  to  give  stability  to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
j  prosperity  of  the  ministers,  however,  was  very  transient, 
ing  soon  extricated  himself  from  the  hands  of  the  lords, 
BStored  Arran  to  his  confidence.  The  nobles  being  de- 
rebels,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  worthless 
abused  the  authority  that  he  had  recovered,  to  gratify  his 
e  and  revenge.  His  tyranny,  which  pressed  on  all  classes 
community,  was  particularly  directed  against  the  church, 
accused  of  vindicating  the  persons  who  had  seized  the 
was  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh.  Melvil  was  -summoned 
the  council,  and  though  he  shewed  that  the  charge 
bt  against  him  was  groundless,  he  was  next  day  required 
mit  himself  and  his  doctrine  to  the  king  and  council.  He 
1  to  comply,  and  was  ordered  to  be  confined  in  the  castle 
ekness.  Before  the  sentence  was  executed,  he  took  refuge 
wick ;  the  ministers  complaining  from  their  pulpits  that 
\g  had  extinguished  the  light  of  learning  in  the  country, 
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aud  compelled  the  ablest,  advocate  of  religion  (o  flee  for  his  life. 
James,  hostile  to  the  popular  genius  of  Presbyterian  ism,  was  re- 
solved, by  the  aid  of  Parliament,  to  deprive  the  ministers  of  that 
freedom  of  discourse  iu  which  tliey  indulged.  The  ministers, 
having  acquired  the  information  that  measures  inimical  (o  their 
polity  were  to  he  proposed  to  the  estates,  deputed  David 
Lindsay  to  express  their  fears  to  the  king;  hut  as  the  deputy- 
entered  the  palace,  he  was  seized  and  tin-own  into  the  prison  of 
Blackness.  Others  who  attempted  to  approach  Pw  liament, 
were  denied  access.  Acts  having  heen  framed,  which  entirely 
subverted  the  polity  of  the  church,  as  it  was  apprehended  (hat 
ministers  would  on  the  next  .Sunday  express  their  mind,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh  were  ordered  to  silence  any  preacher  who 
should  disapprove  the  obnoxious  ads. 

'  To  this  odious  office  they  felt  much  aversion,  and,  under  a  con- 
stitutional pretext,  they  delayed  performing  it  till  the  acta  had  been, 
in  the  usual  form,  proclaimed.  I'he  ministers,  thus  secured  against 
interruption,  dwelt  upon  th  danger  of  the  church;  and  Robert  Pont, 
with  Balquancal,  attended  when  the  proclnmatinii  nf  the  ttatutes  took 
place,  and.  observing  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Stnii.nid, 
they  formally,  in  name  of  the  church,  protested  against  them.  Pont 
was  for  this  offence  deprived  of  his  situation  as  a  senator  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice,  while  Balquancal  and  his  colleague  Lawsnn,  dread- 
ing the  utmost  severity  of  punishment,  with  which  indeed  they  had 
been  threatened  by  Arran,  left  their  charge  and  fled  to  Berwick.' 
Vol.  I.   pp.  382,  383. 

The  flight  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  ministers,  and  the 
severities  exercised  against  those  that  remained,  spread  a  gloom 
over  the  country,  and  excited  a  general  indignation  among  the 
people  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Arran  was  execrated, 
aim  the  king  was  suspected  of  favouring  Popery.  A  plan  was 
formed  in  concert  with  ttie  English  queen,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  banished  lords  were  restored  to  their  country.  Arran 
was  stripped  of  his  power  and  honours,  and  persons  of  rank 
and  respectability  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
affaire. 

From  this  revolution  the  Presbyterians  did  not  reap  the  ad- 
vantages they  expected.  The  exiled  ministers  indeed  were  re- 
called ;  but  though  the  nobles  had  made  such  professions  of  zeal 
far  the  privileges  of  the  church,  having  attained  their  own 
objects,  they  yielded  to  the  inclination  of  the  king,  bent  on 
abridging  the  power  and  liberty  of  the  ministers.  They  found 
it  expedient,  in  n  General  Assembly,  which,  after  nearly  two 
years'  interruption,  was  held  May,  1586,  (o  consent  to  (he  con- 
tinuance of  the  name  and  office  of  bishop,  the  power  of  the 
office  being  much  circumscribed.  In  thus  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king,  the  olergy  were  influenced  more  by  what 
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hey  had  suffered  than  by  any  change  of  their  sentiments.  ,  Tbey 
beheld  with  aversion  the  episcopal  order,  and  their  zeal  for  the 
establishment  of  Presbytery,  was  unabated.  Events  favoured 
their  persevering  efforts.  While  Philip  of  Spain  prepared  what 
was  called  the  invincible  armada  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, he  sent  a  number  of  Jesuits  and  priests  to  spread  disin- 
fection iti  the  sister  kingdom.  In  counteracting  the  efforts  'of 
these  emissaries,  who  succeeded  in  exciting  rebellion,  the  mi- 
nisters discovered  a  most  ardent  zeal.  Their  exertions  contri- 
buted gr  atly  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  Popish  faction,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  during  the 
romantic  voyage  of  the  king  to  bring  home  his  royal  consort,  a 
princess  of  Denmark.  By  the. activity  of  the  ministers  iu  sup- 
porting government,  James  was  so  much  mollified,  that  in  answer 
to  a  prayer  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  church,  he  was  pleased  to  conclude  a  speech, 
tending  to  conciliate  the  members,  in  the  following,  singular 
terms. 

4  "  I  praise  God  that  I  was  born  in  such  a  time  as  in  the  time  of 
the  light  of  the  Gospel, — to  such  a  place  as  to  be  King  of  such  a  kirjc* , 
the  sincerest  kirk  of  the  world. .  The  kirk  of  Geneva  keep  Paseh  qnd 
Yule,  What  have  they  for  them?  They  have  no  institution.  As  for 
our  neighbour  kirk  in  England,-  their  service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in 
English — they  want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings  1  charge 
you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  geutlemen, 
and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do 
the  same;  and  I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown, 
shall  maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly."  '    Vol.  I.  p.  456. 

This  speech  was  heard  with  extreme  delight.  The  ministers, 
in  high  expectation  of  success,  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
urging  the  king  to  establish  their  discipline  by  legislative  autho- 
rity. Though  it  is  not  probable  that  James  was  reconciled  to  the 
Presbyterian  polity,  the  dangers  to  which  he  perceived  longer 
opposition  to  the  petitions  of  the  clergy  might  expose  his  govern- 
ment, induced  him  to  allow  an  act  of  parliament  to  pass,  June  5, 
1592,  which  not  only  abrogated  all  laws  hostile  to  the  Presby- 
terians, but  ratified,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  their  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  by  general  assemblies,  synods,  presby- 
teries, and  sessions.  It  may  be  proper  to  subjoin  the  reflections 
in  which  Dr.  Cook  indulges  on  this  occasion,  both  because  they 
seem  just,  and  afford  an  example  of  his  manner. 

*  Amidst  all  the  intemperate  zeal  which  occasionally  marked  the 
conduct  of  M elvil,  and  of  the  other  active  supporters  of  the  discipline 
«f  Geneva,  they  displayed  consummate  talent,  and  admirable  dex- 
terity, in  influencing  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  taking  advantage  of 
whatever  was  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  which  they  were  so 
licitou*  to  accomplish.    Opposed  by  the  executive  power,  which  at 
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one  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  might  probably  have  per* 
manently  established  a  modified  system  of  episcopacy,  they  prepared 
for  the  contest  which  awaited  them,  by  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  people,  by  professing  what  they  really  felt,— for  it  was  the  natural 
effect  of  their  principles, — the  warmest  zeal  for  political  freedom,  and 
by  unwearied  efforts  to  impress  upon  those  who  listened  to  them  the  in- 
finite importance,  and  the  awful  truths  of  religion.  Still  recollecting 
with  horror  the  persecution  of  the  Popish  church,  they  shrunk  from 
whatever  seemea  in  the  most  distant  manner  allied  to  it ;  they  pre- 
served or  disseminated  the  dread  of  Popery,  with  an  effect  which  the 
former  feelings  of  the  community  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to 
produce ;  and  being  actually  called  to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  men, 
who  would  have  imposed  on  the  kingdom  the  yoke  of  spiritual 
bondage,  they  procured  full  credit  for  their  repeated  and  fervent  as- 
sertions, that,  unless  the  presbyterian  discipline  was  sanctioned,  the 
purity  of  the  Protestant  faith  could  not  be  preserved.  The  violence 
which  they  sometimes  displayed  was  the  natural  consequence  of  op- 
position upon  minds  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  struggling,  and  actuated  by  the  zeal  which 
their  peculiar  circumstances  were  powerfully  calculated  to  excite; 
but  for  from  striking  at  the  foundations  of  the  throne,  they  rallied 
round  it  when  they  could  conscientiously  do  so,  and  they  occasionally 
extorted  the  gratitude  of  the  monarch  for  the  support  which,  in 
seasons  of  difficulty,  he  derived  from  their  exertions. 

'  The  parliamentary  sanction  now  given  to  the  Book  of  Discipline 
was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  the  ministers.  It  placed 
them  in  the  situation  which  they  had  long  been  desirous  to  occupy ; 
it  gave  them  reason  to  hope,  that,  secured  against  opposition,  they 
might  now  devote  themselves  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  it  afforded  to  the  King  an  opportunity  of  gaining  their  con- 
Jidence,  and,  through  this,  the  best  wishes,  and  the  steady  loyalty  of 
his  people.  Had  he  followed  this  gracious  act,  as  he  was  prudently 
advised  to  do,  by  such  a  provision  to  the  clergy  as  would  have  ex- 
empted them  from  the  hardships  of  poverty ;  had  he  been  careful  to 
evince  to  them  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  that,  whilst  they  laboured  to  defend  it,  they  might  depend 
upon  his  countenance,  he  would  have  identified  their  duty  and  their 
interest  with  the  just  exercise  of  his  prerogative ;  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  rough  and  severe  censure,  by  which  the  ministers  in  their 
pulpits  shocked  his  feelings  and  irritated  his  passions,  daily  softening; 
lie  would  soon  have  heard  inculcated  manly  and  rational  sentiments 
respecting  what  was  due  te  the  person  and  the  office  of  the  sovereign  ; 
and  he  might  have  anticipated,  by  nearly  a  century,  that  state  of  the 
presbyterian  church  which  has  existed  since  the  revolution,  a  state  no 
less  favourable  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  King,  than  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject. 

4  A  deviation  from  this  policy,  he  might  have  discerned,  would, 

from  the  circumstances  which  had  attended  the  triumph  of  the  pres- 

byterians,  be  followed  by  opposition  much  more  formidable  than  that 

which  he  had  yet  experienced.    He  had,  in  a  solemn  address  to 

Jieaven,  in  presence  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  most  earnest  of  their 
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adherents,  professed  his  veneratiou  for  the  church,  as  modelled  by 
these  reformers,  and  consequently  every  action  inconsistent  with  this 
appeal  to  the  Almighty  must  have  sunk  him  in  the  estimation  of  men 
abhorring  the  looseness  of  impiety,  and  must  have  led  them  to  regard 
him  .as  a  prince  destitute  of  honour,  whose  promises  or  concessions, 
dictated  by  necessity,  might  the  next  moment  be  revoked  or  for- 
gotten. And  it  was  apparent  that  presbytery  had  been  interwoven 
pith  the  religious  principles  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Hence 
to  attempt  to  subvert  it  could  not  mil  to  excite  popular  indignation, 
irhich  no  virtue  in  the  members  of  a  new  establishment,  or  no  ex* 
cellence  in  that  establishment  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove, 
but  which,  cherished  by  those  who  were  revered  as  the  defenders  of 
truth,  might  be  expected  to  produce  the  most  deplorable  convulsions.' 
Vol.I.  pp.  467— *71. 

Though  the  Presbyterians,  after  a  struggle  of  sixteen  years, 
had  procured  the  sanction  of  the  states  to  their  religious  polity, 
their  acquisitions  were  far  from  secure.     The  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline, as  it  strongly  encouraged  the  spirit  of  freedom,  appeared 
to  the  king  to  be  incompatible  with  the  prerogatives  of  royalty, 
mnd  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  the  clergy  contradicted 
his  opinions  and  censured  bis  conduct,  by  mortifying  his  vanity  as 
ft  prince  and  a  divine,  provoked  his  hatred.     The  ministers  sus- 
pected that  though  he  had  acceded  to  their  wishes,  he  would 
embrace  opportunities  to  abridge  their  privileges  and  introduce 
a  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government  more  agreeable  to  his  mind. 
It  soon  appeared  that  their  suspicions  were  well  founded.     By 
his  commissioner,  who  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
act  ratifying  the  Presbyteriuu  discipline,  the  king,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  resolution  to  observe  the  clause  that  authorized  him 
to  convene  general  assemblies,  made  several  proposals  for  re 
straining  the  liberty  of  the  ministers  in  their  public  discourses. 
The  Assembly  agreed  to  abide  by  the  clause  of  the  act  respect- 
ing the  calling  of  that  judicatory,  and  ordained  that  no  minister 
should  utter  any  irreverent  speeches  against  his  majesty,  and 
council,  or  their  proceedings,  or  public  admonitions,  except  on 
sufficient  and  necessary  grounds.     In  thus  retaining  the  liberty 
essential  to  preserve  them  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  they 
did  not   satisfy  James,  who  wished  to  be  absolute.     To  this 
ground  of  opposition  between  the  king  and  the  clergy,  the  state 
of  the  country  added  others. 

Through  the  feebleness  of  the  king's  government,  crimes  of  a 
most  atrocious  nature  were  committed,  and  multiplied  rapidly. 
The  laws  were  contemned  and  the  royal  authority  was  set  at  de- 
fiance. A  plot  was  formed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  for  the  subversion  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  several 
Catholic  nobles  concurred  in  the  scheme.  This  design  was  how- 
ever detected  by  the  vigilance  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  ministers 
discovered  ft  most  laudable  zeal  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
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meat  and  the  prosecution  of  the  traitors*  But  the  king,  who, 
(Hi  the  first  alarm,  shewed  symptoms  of  vigour,  treated  the  of- 
fenders with  so  culpable  a  lenity,  that  they  became  more  bold  in 
the  commission  of  crimes,  and  thus  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  the  |»eople. 

*  The  ministers,  whose  zeal  against  popery  conspired  with  other 
causes  in  deciding  their  sentiments  ana  conduct,  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  and  inculcate  that  there  was  in  the  king  himself  and  those  who 
surrounded  him,  some  desire  to  pardon  men  whom  every  considera- 
tion should  have  led  them  to  punish.  The  synod  of  Fife,  which  hap* 
pened  to  assemble  when  these  representations  were  exerting  their 
full  effect,  deliberated  upon  the  state  of  the  kingdom ;  and  after  de- 
claring that  the  king  was  slow  in  repressing  popery  and  planting  the 
true  religion ;  after  resolving  to  tell  nim  plainly  what  all  his  true  sub- 
jects thought  concerning  his  favouring  and  countenancing  papistical 
traitors,  and  to  intimate  that  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  rather 
than  suffer  the  country  to  be  polluted  by  idolatry,  and  overrun  by 
blood-thirsty  adherents  of  popery;  they  solemnly  excommunicated 
the  earls  of  Huntly,  Angus,  and  Enrol,  the  laird  of  Achindown,  Sir 
James  Chisholm,  and  all  who  supported  them,  and  corresponded  with 
the  neighbouring  provinces  that  the  sentence  might  be  as  extensively 
as  possible  published  through  the  nation.  The  cordiality  with  which 
the  resolutions  of  the  synod  were  every  where  approved,  convinced 
James,  that  if  the  sentence  were  published,  the  people  would  be  irri- 
tated against  the  lords  to  whom  it  related,  ana  obstacles  would  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  that  weak  and  timid  policy  which  he  was  in- 
clined to  follow.  To  prevent  what  he  dreaded,  he  urged  Robert 
Bruce  who  was.  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  ministers,  to 
suspend  the  publication,  pointing  out  the  irregularity  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  evils  which  might  result,  if  such  interference  on  the  part  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  were  not  repressed.  Although  Bruce  had 
every  disposition  to  preserve  harmony,  and'  had  deservedly,  by  his 
prudence,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king,  he  did  not  dissemble  his 
sentiment*  He  refused  to  do  what  was  asjted  of  him,  and  the  con* 
venation  terminated  by  an  insinuation  from  the  monarch  against  the 
discipline  and  polity  under  which  such  measures  were  sanctioned.'-— 
Vol.  II.  p.  28. 

The  kins  haviug,  in  compliance  with  an  humble  petition  from 
the  Popish  lords,  appointed  a  day  for  their  trial,  a  convention  of 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  held  at  Edinburgh,  addressed  his  ma- 
jesty, lamenting  that  the  nobles  had  been  allowed  to  come  into 
his  presence,  and  requesting  that  the  trial  might  be  delayed  till 
their  accusers  could  conveniently  appear.  Though  the  king, 
who  was  irritated  by  this  application,  refused  to  acknowledge  a 
convention  assembled  without  bis  permission,  he  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  defer  the  day  of  trial.  As  the  lords,  meanwhile,  of- 
fered to  satisfy  the  church  and  the  king,  an  act  was  passed  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  called  the  Act  of  Abolition^ 
which,  though  designed  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  the  lords, 
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tbey  rejected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  church.  By  an  aet  of  parliament,  the  lords  were  declared 
traitors;  but  having  received  a  small  supply  of  money  from 
Spain,  they  took  arms  against  the  government.  Provoked  by  this 
bold  step,  the  king  took  the  field  against  them,  which  compelled 
tkem  to  disperse.  They  implored  permission  to  withdraw  from 
the  kingdom,  and  James,  as  welbfrom  the  easiness  of  his  nature 
M  from  a  scheme  which  he  had  formed,  but  which  he  was  not  at 
sin  qualified  to  execute,  of  keeping  the  clergy  in  check  by  mean* 
of  (he  Popish  faction,  granted  their  request.  Though  the  mi- 
nisters were  pleased  that  the  lords  were  banished,  and  antici- 
pated the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  in  all  its  vigour, 
the  vacillating  policy  of  James  soon  embroiled  them  %with  the 
court.  The  nation  was  alarmed  by  the  report  of  an  invasion 
from  Spain,  and  the  king  sharing  in  the  common  fear,  issued  a 
manifesto,  exhorting  his  subjects  to  prepare  for  vigorous  re- 
sistance. When  the  assembly  met  in  March,  1596,  considering 
that  thp  terms  granted  to  the  Popish  lords  were  inconsistent  with 
wise  policy,  among  other  remedies  for  the  present  exigencies, 
they  proposed  to  appropriate  the  estates  of  the  exiled  nobles  to 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  in- 
consistent th&n  this  proposition,  with  the  deceitful  and  dan- 
gerous politics  of  the  king,  who,  it  was  known  to  the  ministers, 
had  determined  to  restore  the  banished  lords. 

*  Believing  that  they  could  not  expect  the  co-operation  of  govern- 
ment in  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  Popish  faction,  which  they 
judged  essential  both  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  they  resolved  to 
trust  to  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Afraid  that  the 
ardent  zeal  which  they  had  once  excited  might  become  weak,  they 
conceived  it  necessary  to  give  it  a  new  impulse,  by  renewing  the 
covenant,  and  by  enjoining  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  to  do 
so  likewise  :  whilst,  by  the  most  solemn  professions  of  anxiety  to  re- 
form all  classes  of  men,  and  to  promote  their  spiritual  edification, 
they  deeply  impressed  upon  those  by  whom  they  were  revered,  that 
if  the  most  decisive  conduct  was  not  followed,  all  which  had  been 
hitherto  done  to  produce  and  to  secure  the  Reformation  would  prove 
totally  unavailing.  Having  appointed  commissioners  to  enumerate 
the  corruptions  of  the  ministry,  and  to  suggest  in  what  manner  these 
might  be  removed,  a  report  upon  this  subject  was  presented,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  was  required  that  all  faithful  pastors  should  se- 
riously examine  iuto  the  motives  by  which  they  had  been  influenced, 
in  entering  upon  the  sacred  office ;  should  carefully  ascertain  the 
state  of  those  who  wished  to  partake  of  the  sacrament ;  and  should, 
with  the  sessions  over  which  they  presided,  exercise  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, not  only  in  cases  of  enormous  wickedness,  but  even  where 
slight  deviations  from  the  strictness  of  Christian  duty  had  been  dis- 
covered* In  their  own  deportment,  they  were  to  avoid  every  ap- 
proach to  levity  of  behaviour,  to  gaiety  of  apparel,  or  to  those  prac- 
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ticet,  which,  however  common  in  private  life,  did  not  correspond  with 
the  gravity  of  a  pastor  ;  and  such  of  them  as  should  be  guilty  of  pro* 
faning  the  Sabbath,  of  intemperance,  or  of  prophaneness  of  discourse, 
were  to  be  immediately  deposed.  They  were  cautioned  against  en- 
'  gaging  in  secular  employments,  which  might  distract  their  attention 
from  the  important  duties  which  they  had  to  perform;  they  were  re- 
quired, under  pain  of  censure,  to  reside  in  their  parishes,  and  to  em- 
brace every  opportunity,  even  in  company,  of  promoting,  by  their 
conversation,  the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  and  the  edification  of  those 
who  looked  to  them  for  instruction.  After  they  had  thus  pointed 
out  what  were  their  errors,  and  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the 
pastors,  they  assembled,  as  they  had  agreed,  to  renew  the  covenant, 
by  which  they  pledged  themselves  never  to  forsake  what  they  had 
sworn  to  defend.  Having  met  in  one  of  the  churches,  they  were  ex* 
borted  to  have  recourse  to  private  meditation  and  prayer;  they 
humbled  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God-— they  became  deeply  agi- 
tated—they then  listened  to  a  sermon  adapted  to  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting ;  and  before  they  dismissed,  holding  up  their  hands* 
and  calling  on  the  name  of  God,  they  bound  themselves,  as  he  should 
enable  them  to  walk  in  the  profession  of  the  truth.9  p.  52—5k>  Vol.  II* 

As  James  felt  an  inordinate  desire  to  restore  the  Popish  lords, 
he  endeavoured,  by  the  means  of  Robert  Bruce,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  clergy  ;  and  as  Bruce  told  him  he  would  oppose 
the  measure,  he  summoned  a  convention  to  consider  how  he 
should  treat  his  rebellious  subjects.  To  this  convention  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  Huntly,  who,  with*  his  associates,  bad  se- 
cretly returned,  praying  .to  be  allowed  to  live  quietly  in  any 
Elace,  and  offering  security  for  his  conduct.  After  Melvil,  who 
ad  obtruded  himself  upon  the  convention,  had  denounced,  as 
traitors  to  Christ,  bis  church,  and  the  country,  all  who  should 
approve  of  admitting  the  lords  to  favour,  he  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw, and  the  king's  proposal  of  granting  pardon  to  the  nobles 
was  adopted.  This  resolution,  so  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  nation,  produced  a  strong  ferment  among  the  ministers,  and, 
as  they  were  not  remarkable  for  policy  of  conduct,  pushed  them 
into  excesses  very  detrimental  to  their  cause.  Commissioners  of 
the  preceding  assembly,  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  drew  together  ministers  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 
This  meeting  issued  a  circular,  exciting  the  people  to  resistance, 
and  appointed  a  committee,  called  the  Council  for  the  Church, 
to  watch  over  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  king,  though  irritated 
by  these  proceedings,  was  led,  by  the  timidity  of  his  nature,  to 
attempt  an  accommodation,  and  he  proposed  to  the  committee, 
whether,  if  the  lords  satisfied  the  church,  he  might  grant  them 
indulgence.  He  was  told  that  the  nobles  ought  to  be  banished 
before  any  attention  could  he  paid  to  their  offers,  and  that,  as 
they  had  been  condemned  by  the  law  of  God,  and  the  sentence 
of  parliament,  it  would  be  contrary  to  Scripture  to  pardon  them. 
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This  being  reported  to  the  king,  highly  excited  his  displeasure, 
and  which  the  case  of  Black  tended  still  further  to  increase. 
This  man  having,  in  a  sermon,  scandalously  abused  the  king, 
queen,  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  session ,  and  called  the  Eng- 
lish queen  an  Atheist,  was  summoned  before  the  privy  council. 
His  brethren  advised  him  to  decline  the  king's  jurisdiction.  A  deed 
was  framed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  having  been  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent presbyteries  to  be  subscribed,  it  was  signed  by  four  hundred 
persons.  As  the  king  was  determined  to  maintain  his  authority*, 
and  the  ministers  were  not  less  resolved  to  support  their  preten- 
sions, the  contest  approached  towards  a  crisis. 

'  Hie  king  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  most  active  minis- 
ters to  leave  the  city,  and  prohibiting  such  conventions  as  that  which 
had  for  some  time  time  been  held.    The  clergy  were  not  shaken  in 
their  purpose  by  this  exertion  of'  the  sovereign  power  ;  they  resolved 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  and  they  enjoined,  that  from  the  pul- 
pit their  privileges  should,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  be  in  the  most 
confident  strain,  and  in  the  full  extent  asserted.     New  resolutions  as 
to  the  mode  of  defending  Black,  were  taken  ;  and  another  decli- 
nature was,  upon  his  again  being  summoned  before  the  council,  com- 
posed and  circulated,    p.  71  •  Vol.  II.'    Various  attempts  were  made 
by  the  king  to  accommodate  the  differences ;  but  Black,  supported  by 
his  brethren,  remained  inflexible,  and  was  found  guilty.     Matters- 
were  now  fast  hastening  to  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  interested  men, 
who  had  little  concern  about  the  issue  of  the  differences  between  the 
king  and  the  church,  but  who  were  eager,  for  their  own  purposes,  to 
promote  confusion,  put  the  match  to  the  train,  which  had  been  laid. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  December,  (1596)  a  day  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  insinuations  or  assertions- 
were  circulated,  that  Huntly  had  been  privately  at  court,  and  had 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  issue  an  order,  which  had  just  been  inti- 
mated, that  twenty-four  of  the  citizens,  best  affected  to  the  ministers, 
should  leave  Edinburgh ;  the  clergy  were  alarmed  by  assurances, 
that,  if  they  did  not  now  remain  firm,  Popery  would  be  introduced  ; 
whilst  the  same  fomenters  of  discord  represented  to  the  king,  and  the 
Octavians,  that  the  houses  of  the  ministers  were  guarded,  and  that 
it  was  requisite  to  take  every  precaution  for  saving  themselves  from 
the  fury  of  the  populace.    In  this  agitated  state  of  men's  minds, 
divine  worship  commenced,  and  Balquancal,  the  officiating  minis- 
ter,  who  believed  the  reports  that  had  been  carefully  sent  to  him, 
warned  his  audience  of  their  danger,— -complained  of  the  treacherous 
forms  of  the  court,  accused  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom 
as  having  occasioned  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  church,  and 
recalling  to  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him,  how  the  noblemen 
and  barons  had  struggled  for  the  Reformation,  he  exhorted  the  lords 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  present,  to  meet  in  one  of  the  churches, 
after  service,  and  to  assist  the  ministry  with  their  advice.      The  meet- 
ing immediately  took  place,  and  Bruce,  having  expatiated  upon  the 
late  interesting  events,  desired  those  who  had  assembled,  to  hold  up 
their  hands,  and  swear  that  they  would  defend  religion  against  all  op- 
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posers.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  was  sitting  with 
the  lords  of  session,  and  whilst  they  were  absent,  passages  of  scripture 
were  read,  calculated  to  inflame  the  people,  who  could  not  see  the  im- 
propriety of  the  manner  in  which  these  passages  were  applied. 
Amongst  the  persons  carrying  the  supplication,  was  Lord  Lindsay, 
who,  when  the  king  asked  how  they  had  dared  to  meet,  with  much 
warmth  replied,  that  in  a  season  of  so  much  hazard,  he  thought  they 
might  lawfully  do  more  than  petition.  James,  apprehending  from  this 
answer,  and  from  the  furious  manner  in  which  the  multitude  were 
pleasing  into  the  hall,  that  some  violent  assault  was  intended,  imme- 
diately withdrew,  and  ordered  the  sates  to  be  shut.  It  was  instantly 
circulated  through  the  city,  that  ne  had  given  an  unfavourable  an- 
swer to  the  requests  wliicb  had  been  offered,  and  Lindsay;  upon  his 
return,  audaciously  said,  Let  us  now  stay  together,  and  advertise 
our  friend*  and  the  favourers  of  religion,  and  take  a  decided  part 
against  our  enemies,  for  it  shall  be  either  their*  or  ours*  Upon  this 
some  cried  to  arms ;  others  exclaimed, — The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon.'    p>  7±— 76  Vol.  II. 

The  people,  who  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fury, 
were  soothed  by  the  chief  magistrate,  and  induced  to  separate 
without  further  outrage.  As  the  ministers  persisted  in  their  op* 
position,  proceeding  to  still  greater  violence  in  their  petitions  to 
the  sovereign,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  detailing  the  insults  that 
had  been  offered  bim,  and  exposing  the  treasonable  conduct  of 
the  ministers.  Tbia  proclamation  made  a  dteep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  The  ministers  perceiving  that  the  seal  of  the 
people  declined,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  flame.  A  party  was 
fanned  to  maintain*  the  liberties  of  the  church  ;  but  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  it,  gave  in- 
formation  of  the  design  to  the  king.  The  ministers  had  greatly 
impaired  their  influence ;  because,  though  their  cause  was 
good,  their  zeal  was  without  discretion,  and  their  measures  were 
taken  and  pursued  without  prudence. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  III.  Lectnres  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  " 
Catholic  Religion :  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Historical  and  ' 
Critical  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Fletcher,  MA.  8vo.  pp.  347.  :J 
lxviii.   Price  9s.     Gender,    1817. 

■T^HREE  hundred  years  are-  on  the  very  point  of  being  com-    • 
-*■    pleted,  since  the  inglorious  vassalage  of  Europe  was  re- 
lieved, and  a  part  of  its  freedom  restored,  at  the  period  of  Luther's   ■ 
first  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Papal  Rome.      His  successes  ' 
were  the  signal  for  an  extensive  resumption  of  ancient  rights  : 
nor  was.  the  opportunity  lost.    Many  nations  disowned  the  an-/ 
thority  which  had  long  bowed  them  down,  and  proclaimed  them-  ' 
selves  free  from  its  intolerable  oppression.  They  soon  learned  tn« 
value  of  their  achievements ;  and  in  the  possession  of  the  benefits 
which  they  now  began  to  enjoy,  as  the  fruits  of  their  indepen- 
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dence,  they  could  feel  no  inclination  to  resume  the  yoke  of  their 
former  tyrants,  who  were  resolved  on  compelling,  if  possible, 
their  submission.     Incessant  struggles  to  maintain  the  jtositions 
already  carried,  and  to  prevent  their  being  reconquered,  hare 
been  demanded  by  the  ceaseless  warfare  agaiust  freedom,  which 
its  ancient  and  inveterate  foe  ha*  supported      Popery,  irrecon- 
cilable to  its  losses,  and  filled  with  malicious  fury  against  the 
abettors  of  the  Protestaut  cause,  whom  it  will  never  spare,  will 
aever  cease  to  be  the  enemy  of  Christian  freedom  :  its  hostility  is. 
settled  and  resolved.     Never  since  the  great  and  righteous  sepa- 
ration from  the  J* oraish  despotism,  in  the  early  part  of  the  six-' 
teeoth  century,  has   the   genius  of  liberty  been  permitted  to 
repose.     Correct  in  his  apprehension  of  danger,  and  alert  to 
announce  its  approaches,  be  gives  now  the  '  note  of  preparation,' 
and  calls  every   Protestant  Christian  to  the  post  and   to  the 
service  which  are  allotted  him,  and  in  which  he  may  most  effec- 
tually employ  the  proper  means  of  resisting  the  most  odious,  and 
the  most  horrid  superstition  which  ever  asserted  its  dominion 
over  mankind. 

Of  Popery  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  speak  in  other  terms.  It 
is  in  vain  that  its  enormities  are  thrown  back  on  past  times,  and 
imputed  to  the  spirit  of  distant  ages.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purposes,  Popery  must  be  exactly  that  which  it  has  been.  Its 
will  is  to  destroy  science,  to  extinguish  knowledge,  to  annihilate 
opposition,  and  to  reign  in  darkness  and  terror.  The  proofs  of 
its  intentions  are  too  luminous  not  to  be  perceived  ;  and  Protes- 
tants, we  trust,  are  too  well  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  its 
arts  and  machinations,  to  permit  their  suspicions  to  be  lulled 
asleep  by  any  assurances  of  its  abettors,  that  there  exists  no 
reason  for  alarm.  The  most  temperate  partisans  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  cannot  deny  that  it  is  founded  on  principles  which 
proscribe  the  exercise  of  every  other  form  of  religion,  and  that 
every  other  religious  profession  is  incompatible  with  its  laws  ; 
they  cannot  deny  that  were  its  means  equal  to  its  wishes,  Pro- 
testantism would  be  put  down  by  violence  as  a  heresy  They 
kaow  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  radically  and  incurably  into* 
kraut,  and  that  its  '  one  and  indivisible'  object,  is  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  right  and  power  of  conscience  to  make  religion  the  sub- 
ject of  its  inquiries.  They  may  palliate  and  explain  ;  they  may 
refer  us  to  their  own  liberal  sentiments  and  feelings  as  they 
please ;  but  they  know  that  the  power  to  which,  in  their  com- 
mioioii  with  the  Romish  hierarchy,  they  submit,  and  must 
submit,  has  taken  an  eternal  vow  never  to  tolerate  any  other 
treed  than  that  which  it  is  determined  to  dictate  to  every  indi- 
dttal  of  mankind,  could  it  provide  for  itself  so  large  a  field  of 
action  ;-^and  that  its  operations  are  bounded  by  narrower  limits, 
id  aaauredly  no*  awing  to  Us  indifference.     Every  creature  under 
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heaven,  who  bears  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  whose  rational 
nature  stamps  him  the  heir  of  immortality,  should  feel  himself 
under  the  perpetual  obligations  which  his  origin  and  his  destiny 
import,  to  resist  a  thraldom  the  basest  and  the  most  terrible  u 
which  the  human  spul  can  be  enslaved.  Popery  is  incompatible 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  ;  nor  is  it  less  so  with  the'  will 
of  God,  and  the  rule  of  his  final  judgement.         ,  .  i' &'■"• 

With  these. views  of  the  inherent  evils  and  tendencies  of 
Popery,  we  should  only  dissemble,  were  we.  to  deny  thjt  we 
cannot  regard  its  possible  increase  without  "alarm,  or  that  we 
wish  to  see  the  means  of  opposing  its  progress  most  effectively 
employed.  Those  means  include  no,  proceedings  against  vVbieii 
the  avowals  of  some  Roman  Catholic  writers  in  this  country, 
contain  an  objection ;  and  the  most  important'  of  them  is?1  the 
principle  for  wliieh  they  are  pentvffolig  Uie  advocates*-  though 
they  do  not  hold  it  with  the '-approbatfo*  of  -  their.  {Jataolio 
superiors,— that  all  Mankind  in -every  place  and  under  «*ee* cir- 
cumstance, are  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  their  religidfls'WfcBd, 
and  to  adopt  their. religious  practice*  The  duties  wbSeh*«oii- 
science  owes  to  itself,  are  not  to  be  estimated  abeortlng  -  fo 
parallels  of  latitude  and  lines  of  longitude  on  the  gtobe^  il 
therefore  men  judge  for  themselves,  as  to  their  rcKgibds'pifofes- 
sion,  in  Britain,  let  them  exercise  such  judgement  ia  ltidy.  in 
Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  France,  in-all  states  and  kingdoms,  ;%f% 
no  political  incapacity,  no  personal  disability  in  an*  f|f.ih»r 
countries,  be  associated  with  religious  profession  Let  ajil  ciiil 
honours,  emoluments,  and  offices,  be  every  where  conferred. *o 
men  as  utile  and  merettfrious  citixens.  Then  wa-ahouM-jiate 
realized  the  very  state  and  circumstances  on  which-  tbe.awiuas 
to  whom  we  have  referred,  have  so  eloquently  expatiated,  m  tke 
desirable  condition  in  which  the  human  race  should  besettled ;— 
and  then  we  should  see  an  end  to  Popery.  "*' 

The  Author  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  is  a  man  exactly  to 
our  mind,  in  regard  to  the  principles  which  h<?  asserts,  and  ihi 
spirit  which  pervades  them.  We  recognize  in  every  page  of  his 
book,  a  correct  conception  of  the  nature  of  revealed  religion, 
and  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  imparted.  We  meet  with  no 
passages  which  allow  of  a  construction  unfavourable  to  the  full 
personal  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  human  mind.  The  seatinwet 
that  religion  is  matter  of  consideration  and  feeling,  for  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart  of  man,  apart  from  the  control  of  all 
others  of  his  species,  is  clearly  and  conspicuously  displayed;  the 
whole  argument  of  the  work  is  directed  against  the  violation*! 
this  principle.  Of  the  Papal  religion  he  uniformly  speaksunder 
the  full  conviction  of  its  outrage  in  pretension,  and  its  enormities 
in  practice,  as  every  honourable  and  humane  mind  must  expres* 
its  disgust  and  abhorrence  on  inspecting  the  undisputed 
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of  it?  guilt.  He  does  not  endanger  our  underrating  his  bene- 
volence, by  leaving  it  possible  for  us  to  conjecture  that  there 
exists  a  sympathy  between  his  feelings  and  a  system  of  sueb 
darkness  of  character  as  the  Romish  :  his  purity  of  feeliug 
towards  mankind  is  indeed  an  ingredient  of  bis  opposition  to 
that  system  which  was  from  the  beginning  described  as  taking 
peace  from  the  earth.  It  is  not  against  persons,  but  principles, 
that  Sir.  Fletcher  directs  his  reasonings.  That  be  strives  law* 
fully  in  the  good  warfare  in  which  he  bas  engaged,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  correctness  of  his  positions,  the  streugtb  of  bis 
arguments,  and  the  practical  good  tendency  of  bis  work.  Our 
opinion  of  the  merits  will  be  corroborated  by  the  specimens  of  its 
contents  which  we  shall  introduce  into  ^ur  pages.  The  Preface 
commences  with  the  following  paragraphs. 

•  The  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  have  become  widely 
circulated  in  every  part  of  our  country,  since  the  repeal  of  the  penal  sta- 
tutes, which  tendea  so  powerfully  to  prevent  their  diffusion.  In  par- 
ticular districts,  the  number  of  those  who  profess  them  have  greatly 
increased ;  and  in  some  of  our  larger  towns,  their  places  of  worship 
am  distinguished  by  a  splendour  and  magnificence  which  render 
them  almost  equal  to  the  churches  of  our  national  establishment*  and 
exhibit,  visible  proofs  of  the  opulence  and  advancement  of  their  com- 
reunion-  Their  publications  are  numerous ;  their  clergy  are  highly 
respectable  in  character  and  talents ;  and  their  exertions  in  support 
of  their  own  principles  are  zealous  and  incessant.  It  is  toot 
unusual  for  their  priests  to  deliver  lectures  once  or  twice  in  the  week, 
during  the  season  of  Lent,  on  those  subjects  which  naturally  in. 
vol vd' the  points  at  issue  between  themselves  and  the  protestants; 
by  wltfeh  means  considerable  interest  and  curiosity  are  excited,  and 
persons- of  all  denominations  are  occasionally  attracted  to  their  cha- 
pelsj 

'  To  these  facts  the  Author  has  adverted,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
censure  and  animadversion,  but  to  shew  the  necessity  of  correspond- 
ing seal  on  the  part  of  protestants  in  the  defence  and  explana- 
tion of  Chose  great  principles,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  their 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Whatever  regret  he  may  feel 
at  the  success  of  the  means  employed  in  the  dissemination  of  opposite 
principles,  he  can  feel  none  at  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  his  neighbours ; 
nor  would 'he  wish  his  opposition  to  their  religious  system ,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  resulting  in  any  degree  from  the  influence  of  political 
motive*.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  any  sentiment  which  he  is 
disposed  to  hold  with  the  most  tenacious  grasp,  it  is  this — that  every 
indrvidsd  and  every  society  possess  an  unalienable  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences ;  and  that  all 
secular  interference  on  account  of  religion,  bypenalties  or  restrictions, 
ia  irrational,  impolitic  and  anti-scriptural.  The  only  effectual  means 
pf  counteracting  error,  are  persuasion  and  argument,  and  these  alone 
comport  with  the  sacredness  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of  religiqn.* 

The  substance  of  these  lectures  was  delivered  some  years  dgo 
Voi.  VII l.N.S.  I) 
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to  the  Author's  congregation,  in  consequence  of  (lie  zealou» 
efforts  of  (he  Roronn  Calliolic  priest  then  resident  in  the  same 
town,  (Blackburn,)  in  the  public  vindication  of  his  own  principles 
The  Protestant  part  of  the  population  of  Blackburn,  especially 
the  Protestant  Dissenting  part  ol'it,  may  congratulate  themselves 
that  at  such  a  time  their  cause  was  in  the  hands  of  an  advocate 
so  well  qualified  to  display  its  strength  and  excellence,  to  refute 
the  opposite  errors,  and  to  afford  the  inquiring  awl  ihe  wavering 
that  complete  knowledge  of  the  tenets:  and  tendencies  of  Roman 
Catholieismj  which  is  an  essential  pre -requisite  to  their  determi- 
nation, and  which;  in  proportion  as  they  yield  themselves  to  the 
influence  of  moral  power,  is  of  itself  Sufficient  to  satisfy  the  one 
and  to  confirm  the  other.  From  the  list  of  topics  included  in 
these  lectures,  it  will  he  perceived  that  every  important  point  in- 
volved in  the  controversy,  has  received  attention  from  the  Au- 
thor. They  are  the  following:  1.  On  the  Authority  of  the 
Church.  II.  On  Ural  Tradition.,,  III.  On  Pupal  .Supremacy. 
IV.  On  Transubstantiation,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  V.  On 
the  Sacramentsof  the  Church  of  Rome.  VI.  On  the  Invocation 
of  Saints,  and  the  Use  of  Images.  VII.  On  Purgatory,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Merit.  VIII.  On  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy. 
IX.  On  the  Genius  and  Tendency  of  the  Papal  Religion. 

On  these  subjects  novelty  cannot  be  expected.  The  contro- 
versy indeed  may  be  considered  as  exhausted  :  so  long  has  it 
been  agitated,  and  so  numerous  and  able  have  been  the  writers 
who  have  taken  pari  in  it,  that  nothing  of  moment  is  left  to  the 
research  or  ingenuity  of  contemporary  authors.  An  exposition  oi 
principles,  however,  will  frequently  be  a  service  to  which  various 
circumstances  in  the  collision  of  the  opposite  interests,  will  invite 
(he  respective  parties.  Od  such  occasions,  the  ability  and  ho- 
nourable character  of  the  polemic,  must  be  estimated  by  the  judge- 
ment which  he  manifests  in  the  selection  of  his  materials,  the 
logical  skill  with  which  be  arranges  his  arguments,  and  the  evi- 
dence which  he  furnishes  of  a  predominant  regard  to  the  interests 
of  truth  and  virtne.  In  all  these  respects,  the  Author  of  these 
Lectures  is  entitled  to  high  commendation.  The  principles  of 
Roman  Catholicism  he  has  derived,  Dot  from  the  statements  of 
its  enemies,  but  from  the  writings  of  its  ablest  advocates  j  thus 
obtaining  for  his  representations  a  character  of  indisputable  au- 
thenticity. Me  has  displayed  his  arguments  distinctly  and 
orderly,  aud  has  employed  himself  in  this  labour  only  As  it  is  o 
necessary  means  of  preserving  and  increasing  the  light  of.trulll, 
the  purity  of  liberty,  and  the  felicity  of  mankind. 

The  primary  topic  of  discussion  in  the  controversy  between 
the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  is  the  rule  of  judgement,  and 
the  standard  of  appeal  in  religion;  the  former  party  asserting 
-the  exclusive  competency  of  their  Church,  as  the  living  supreme 
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judge  of  controversy  and  the  rule  of  faith ;  the  latter  jpaintaining 
the  exclusive  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  the  only  author  a  live,  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  in  matters,  of  religion.     With  the  decision 
of  this  point  the  cause  of  .the  respective  parties  must  stand  or 
fall.    The  importance  therefore  of  the/,  claim  exhibited  by  the 
Romanists,  is  indisputable,  and  in  exact  proportion  as  it  is  im- 
portant, ought  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  rested,  to  be  plain  and 
palpable,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  sup- 
ported, luminous  and  conclusive.     It  is  in  fact  identical  with  the 
original  pretensions  of  Christianity,  which  were  established  by  a 
miraculous  agency,  conferred  upon  its  first  propagators,  aud 
exerted  openly  for  the  conviction  of  the  world ;  since  there  is 
practically  no  difference  between  the  original  characters  of  reli- 
gious doctrines  included  in.  a  supernatural  communication,  and 
a.  permanent  interpretative  authority  implying  infallibility  and 
demanding  submission.      The  power  by  which  the  former  was 
emitted,  is  essential  to  the  validity,  of  the  latter,  and  the  same 
proof  of  its  connexion  with  the  one  must  be  required  as  really 
adhered  to  the  other.  *  But  where  is  the  external  proof  of  an  ex-, 
elusive  Divine  authority  ia  the  Ohurch  of  Rome,  to  dictate  the 
interpretation  of  a  written  rpveltliop  ?     It  has  absolutely  no 
existence.     In  the  total  absence  .therefore  of  all  appropriate 
evidence  capable  of  supporting  /such.  a  claim,  we  are  not  only 
justified  in  resisting  it,  .but  are  solemnly  bound  to  discard  and 
oppose  it,  from  the  very  principle  which  authorizes  us  to  reject 
a  communication  purporting  to  .bp  Divine,  that  is  not  accom- 
panied with  satisfactory  demonstration  of  its  Divine  origin,  . 

The  existence  of  a  living,  oracular,  and  infallible  tribunal  in, 
the  Church*  to  declare  the  sense  of  Scripture  ajid  *°  determine 
its  authority,  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  devised  by  a 
crafty  priesthood  to  further  their  own  purposes*  The  Divine 
Being  has  never  in  all  the  extent  of  his  communicalioAS  t,o  man- 
kind, imparted  one  particle  of  information  on  such  a  question. 
The  strongest  of  all  proofs  is  obtainable,  that  the  Scriptures,  are 
destined  for  individual  use,  that  every  man  is  in  his  duty  in  ob- 
taining them,  and  that  to  himself  it  belongs  to  ascertain  in  what 
respects  and  in  what  degree  he  is  interested  in  thjeijr  contents* 
With  more  plausibility  than  attaches  to  the  claim,  as  urged  by 
the  Romanist,  might  it  be  alleged  as  the  prerogative  of  the  an- 
cient Jewish  Church.  But  does  our  Lord  ever  recognise  such  a 
olaim  ?  No.  He  refers  his  hearers  invariably  to  the  Scriptures, 
themselves,  apart  from  all  living  autborative  interpretation. 
Does  he  not  exhort  the  people  to  "  search  the  scriptures  ?"  Does 
he  ever  direct  them  to  the  priests  ?  And  what  can  his  words — "  If 
"  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be- 
"Ueve,  &c."  import,  but  that  every  individual  was  on  his  own 

D2 
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possibility  and  right  as  an  interpreter  of  the  message  of  reve- 
lation i 

How  stands  the  case  as  to  the  New  Testament '  Was  there 
at  the  time  of  its  original  publication  a  college  of  clergymen7  to 
whom  it  was  committed  after  the  manner  of  the  Sibylline  ora- 
cles deposited  with  the  Pagan  priests  of  Rome,  that  they  might 
consult  it  as  occasion  might  demand,  and  deal  it  forth  to  tli  ■■• 
world  as  they  might  think  proper  ?  So  it  seems  we  should  be- 
lieve '!  But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  Apostolic  Epistle* 
Wet*  uddressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  Christian  societies  to 
which  they  were  sent,  to  be  puhlicly  read  in  their  assemblies,  and 
to  be  circulated  without  restriction  or  limit,  for  the  use  and  be- 
nefit of  the  whole  world.  The  Gospels  were  sent  abroad 
precisely  in  the  same  spirit  of  general  utility.  Every  man 
was  not  only  at  perfect  liberty  to  obtain  copies  of  the  sacred 
books,  according  as  hie  circumstances  might  furnish  the  occasion, 
but  felt  himself  perfectly  unrestrained  in  the  use  and  application 
of  his  mind  to  their  contents.     '  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Eta- 

*  mites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and 

•  Cappadocia,  in  Ponttls,  and  Asia,    read,  as  well  as  heard,  I* 
wonderful  works  of  God,  in  the  numerous  copies  of  the  £ 
lures  which  were  so  early  circulated  :  a  circumstance  w< 
assure  ourselves  which  never  could  have  occurred  under  suet 
system  as  that  which,  less  conspicuous  for  truth  and  holio. 
(bun  for  cunning  craft  and  secular  despotism,  entitles  an  • 
man  and  a  company  of  intriguing  associates  at  Rome — M 
'  Church,'  which  all  Christians  are  reverently  to  regard  and  tc 
obey! 

Against  the  whole  of  this  pretended  claim,  Mr.  Fletcher  h 
directed  a  series  of  argument  so  compactly  and  so  strongi, 
framed,  that  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  his  first 
lecture  as  very  creditable  to  liim  as  a  reasoner.  For  its  pur- 
pose it  is  quite  effectual.  We  shall  extract  the  propositions 
which  head  the  several  series  of  argumentative  passages  directed 
against  the  principle,  that  the  canonical  authority  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  dependent  on  the  Church  of  Rome.  Mr.  F.  re- 
marks, That  it  was  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  a  council  c 
vened  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  first  a_ 
uined  and  determined  the  canon  of  Scripture— That  whatei 
church  or  council  might  publish  a  declaration  conceruiii"- 
dnon  a>f  the  New  Testament,  the  authority  of  that  canon  could 
not  arise  from  the  declaration  itself,  but  from  the  antecedent  evi  - 
dence  on  which  it  was  founded— That  unless  the  antecedetn 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  prior  to  all  such  declarations  of 
it,  be  acknowledged,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  the  DlviniU 
of  the  Christian  Religion— That  if  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
canon  real  on  the  supposed  prior  authority  of  the  Church    of 
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Rome,  it  wiH  be  impossible  to  prove  the  authority  of  fthatChurdh 
from  the  sacred  canon— That  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  New  Testament.  Under 
the  kit  division  the  following  definition  and  description  of  a 
Christian  Church  are  introduced,  as  that  to  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament {jives  its  exclusive  sanction. 

•  Every  organized  society  assumes  some  principle  as  its  basis ;  and 
in  an  inquiry  respecting  the  constitution  of  a  religious  society,  special 
importance  must  attach  to  right  views  on  this  subject.  A  church  of 
Christ,  according  to  scriptural  testimony,  is  not  a  mere  assembly  or 
aggregation  of  people  combined  by  political  arrangements,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  will  and  authority  or  a  civil  government.  It  is  not 
the  accidental  association  of  a  number  of  individuals  and  families, 
who  may  happen  to  live  within  the  artificial  boundaries  of  a  parish. 
It  is  not  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  various  and  opposite  characters, 
who  meet  together  once  or  twice  a  week,  because  of  the  local  con- 
venience of  the  place,  or  the  ponceived  attractions  of  a  preacher. 
In  all  these  reasons  or  grounds  of  union,  we  can  recognize  no  scrip- 
tural principle.  We  canperceiv*  only  the  authority  of  power,  the 
influence  of  custom,  of  the  effect  of  accident;  and  though  under 
die  controul  of  divine  agency,  their  ultimate  operation  may  oe  bene- 
ficial, yet  in  their  immediate  action  We  trace  nothing  at  all  amount- 
ing to  reSgiout  conviction  ;  so  that  when  their  force  is  suspended  or 
counteracted,  the  union  is  dissolved!  The  principle  ■  of  scriptural 
union  appears  to  be-^th*  knetotedre  end  influence  of  divine  truth, 
lending  to  a  voluntary  tusocintion  ofbetieveYsjSr  the purposes  of  mutual 
ttSficmon,  in  the  observance  qfaU  divine  institutions.  Thus  the  first 
churches  were  constituted  in  the  apostolic,  age.  The  truth  of  the 
glorious  gospel,  attested  by  "  infallible  proofs,"  was  proclaimed  to 
men  for  '*  the.  obedience  of  faith."  Wherever  it  was  cordially 
received,  it  became,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
principle  of  obedience ;  it  constrained  those  who  "had  given  them- 
selves to  the  Lord,  to  give  themselves  to  one  another  according  to 
the  will  of  God."  It  led  those  whom  the  providence  of  God  had 
stationed  near  each  other,  to  "  meet  in  one  place,"  and  to  submit 
to  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  which  Christ  had  enjoined,  either  by 
his  own  authority,  or  the  delegated  authority  of  his  apostles.  Here 
we  witness  the  result  of  personal  conviction,  the  effect  of  enlightened 
principle ;  and  in  all  succeeding  ages,  those  have  roost  nearly  resem- 
bled the  primitive  churches,  who  have  formed  their  union  on  the 
basis  of  evangelical  truth,  and  have  regarded  that  truth  as  the  ground 
of  their  hope,  the  support  of  their  holiness,  and  the  firm  bond  of  their 
sputual  attachment,  and  zealous  co-operation.  In  the  constitution  of 
a  scriptural  church,  we  recognize  the  authority  of  Christ  as  its  war- 
rant, the  truth  of  Christ  as  its  foundation,  and  agreement  respecting 
that  truth  as  the  principle  of  fellowship,    p.  27— 29. 

These  sentiments  are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  every 
individual  who  would  understand  the  nature  of  the  original  in- 
stitutes of  the  New  Testament    Among  many  Christians,  vague 
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potions  of  a  Christian  Church  are  but  too  prevalent;  inducing 
a  feeling  more  allied  to  a  superstitious  veneration  than  to  the 
spirit  of  rational  liberty. 

:.  On  the  Papal  Supremacy,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Third 
3Lecture,His  easy  for  every  unprejudiced  mind  fully  to  satisfy 
itself  that  this  asserted  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  power  is  an 
arrogant  and  wicked  pretence.  The  supremacy  of  whom? 
Of  a  mortal  raised  by  cabal  and  intjrigue  to  a  station  of  secular 
dominion,,  and  to  the  alleged  gwrewipeot  of  all  Christians  upon 
earth!!  Monstrous  supremacy!  A'  supremacy  which  no  man 
in  the  possession  of  his' rationality  should  concede,  but  as  he 
way  discern  the  very  majesty  of  God  in  the  unsullied  purity  of 
its  claimant,  and  in  his  control  over  the  agency  of  all  natural 
causes,  jto  seal  up  the  stars — to  launch  the  thunder^— to  raise 
the  dead.  No:  this  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  never  can 
have  proceeded  from  God..  In  conferring  Ajifostolic  powers  on 
a  few  individuals  selected  A?  {he  instruihedts  of  a  great  purpose, 
which  was  to  be  completely  fulfilled  within  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives,  he  reconciled  them  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ, 
endued  them  with  the  spirit  qf  holiness,  and  purified  them 
from  all  secular  affection,  that  they  might  be  the  models  of  all 
sanctity  as  well  as  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith.  And 
the  Popes  of  Rome,  frequently  the  most  vicious .  of  their  race, 
men  Supremely  eminent  in  profligacy  of  morals,  in  the  coo- 
tempt  of  all  goodness,  in  the  ridicule  ahd  despite  of  religion, 
breathing  out  slaughter  against  mankind,  and  in  the  reckless 
]ambitioq.of  their  inhuman  minds,  stirring  up  the  passions  of 
secular  powers  tp  jealousy  and  revenge,  that  discord  and  blood 
jnight  agitajte  and  overflow  the  world;,  that  men  of  such  a 
character  should  he  accounted  supreme  over  Christians,  is  the 
jrery  perfeotioo  of  .delusion!  We  renounoe  pnd  abhor  the 
assumption  as  an  impiety.  But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Fletcher, 
from  whom  we  perceive  we  differ  iq  the  interpretation  of  a 
passage  of  great  celebrity  in  this  controversy,  though  this 
variation  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  injurious  to  his  argument  on 
the  main  point.'  We  refer  to  the  explication  of  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
which  occurs  p.  104. 

4  The  Apottje  Peter  had  confessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 


Rock,'  I}i£(  simply  an  allusion  to  his  name,  as  relatively  significant 
of  the  confession  he  had  just  made,  to  which  confession,  or  the 
.truth  confessed,  he  directly  refers,  as  the  rock  on  which  the  churth 
id  built.  There  is  a  change  of  the  word,  which  every  attentive 
reader  of  the  original  will  immediately  perceive.  Had  our  Lord 
meant  that  Peter  was  pie  foundation  ot  the  church,  he  would  have 
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retained  the  4*np#  term,  in  both  part*  of  the  declaration  je  it  would 
hmbe^^^^ir*  ?  ££?"**  and  <m  thte  a$  a  JSto^  I  tm  (n£d  my 
church;  but  it  &  far'  differently  expressed.  It  is 4  Thou  art,  that  xa 
evidently,  thou  art  called,  a  stone,  and  on  this  rqck^  the  truth  which 
thou  nast  confessed  concerning  myielf,  I  will  build  my  church.*  It 
Is  highly  probable  that  by  some  appropriate  action,  our  Lord 
distinctly-  pointed  orrf  himself,  as  t3ie  object  of  the  declaration.9 

.  The  wbqfo  of  this  roristrn^pn  is,  we  think,  unnatural  and  forced, 
though  fylr.  Fletcher  is  by  no  means  singular  in  maintaining  it. 
The  fear  .of  conceding  even  in  appearance  to  the' demands  of  the 
Romanes,  has  evidently  turned  aside  some  Protestant  writers 
frojp,  JJie  direct  path  in  their  consideration  .of  this  pafsage.  Let  it 
however  be  expounded  according  to  .the  laws  of  just  criticism,  and 

{'twill  be  se^en  that  nothing,  .which  it  contains  is  in  the  least 
avoqr^Ie  to  the,  views  of  the  Jfapal  abettors. .  When  the  Author 
asserts  that  there  is  a  change  of  the  word,  which  every  reader 
of  the  original  will  perceive,  he  evidently  refers  to  the  difference 
between  tripos  and  mpa,  the  former,  a  prpper  name,  the  latter 
a  noun  importing  the  foundation  of  the  edifice, to. be  erected. 
That  the  words  are  not  identical  in  form*  is  ohviotis,  and  we 
think  that  it  is  not  less  evident  that  there  is  in  theVuse  of  the 
latter  in  our  Lord's  address,  an  allusion  to  the  import  of  the 
former.  Though  it  were  admitted  that  *rrpo;  never  signifies 
'  rock,'  yet  as  «Tp«  denotes  frequently  tapis,  a  stone,  and 
agrees  in  import  with  virp**  the  passage  may  strictly  and 
properly  be  rendered,  "  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  art  stone,  and 
upon  t^is  stone,"  &c.  As  a  proper  name  m-po;  Is  of  course 
in  the  m^uline  gender,  it  is  not  therefore  by  any  means  de- 
cisive of  the  point  to  remark  that  tit^  does  not  signify  neither 
'  a.  rock'  or  '  the  rock.y  Does  it  derive  its  meaning  from  mpa, 
does  it  import  rock?  That  it  does  so  is  indisputable.  We 
prefer  therefore  the  sense  of  this  passage  which  connects  with 
Peter  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
"  my  Church."  We  are  entirely  of  Whitby's  opinion,  that  the 
whole  grace  of  the  allusion  in  imp*  to  xrrpo*,  is  lost  unless  this 
passage  be  expounded  of  the  person  of  Peter,  and  not  of,  his 
confession,  or  the  object  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  harsh 
than  the  opposite  construction.  The  words  "  Thou  art  Peter*" 
are  perfectly  unmeaning,  and  most  strangely  encumber  the 
passage.  In  what  manner  the  words  '  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou 
art  Peter,9  can  be  relatively  significant  of  the  confession  which 
■that  Apostle  had  just  made,  is  above  our  comprehension. 
Does  notour  Lord  intend  to  designate  Peter  as  a  remarkable 
-  person,  by  using  such  a  mode  of  address  as  is  here  employed. 
-"  Blessed  art-  thou  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
"  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven; 
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"  and  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  art  Peter,  (re-pc)  »"d  upon  thin  rock 
«  fxrrp«)  I  will  build  my  Church."  The  change  from  Simon 
ftarjona  to  Peter,  would  certainly  revive  in  the  recollection  of 
the  Apostle,  the  language  which  our  Lord  bad  used  in  reference 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  introduction  by  his  brother 
Andrew:  **  Thou  art  Simon  Barjana,  Thou  shall  be  called 
'  Cephas, Of  Feierj"  and  would  furnish  him  with  the  reason  on 
ehidh  that  change  of  name  was  founded,  but  which  had  not 
l,;therto  heen  explained.  That  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
;tiiport  of  the  Apostle's  name  in  the  promise  of  our  Lord  in 
Ihe  passage  nnder  notice,  is  evident  from  (he  construction  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  it  would  be  still  more  strikingly 
ennveyed  in  the  xpolcct  than  in  the  written  language.  The 
£yr":ac  has  probably  preserved  the  identical  form  as  it  was 
originally  dStTered  :  it  is  as  follows  ;  We  shall  give  it  In  the 
Hebrew  character,  as  it  may  he  more  convenient  to  Otir  readers. 

i  Vpi  SEK3  (H  TO*  The  meaning  of  our  l^ord  is,  we 
conceive,  no  other  ihan  this  '  Thou  art  designated  by  a  name 
'  which  imports  roett,  and  which,  as  significant  of  the  honour 

vice  to  which  1  have  appointed  thee,  was  appropriated 
1  to  thee  instead  of  Simou  thy  former  name  on  thy  first  be- 
'  mmine;  my  disciple,  and  agreeable  to  this  name  shall  he 
'  thy  offioc,  for  upon  thee  will  I  build  my  Church,  by  making 
'  thy  preaching  the  laying  ofits  foundations  among  tb.»  people.' 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  clearly  unsupported  in  his  remark  (p.  106) 
fliat  in  the  New  Testament  the  Messiah  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  the  rock  and  the  foundation  on  which  his  Church 
rfsts,  if  he  means  that  *np*,  rock,  is  so  applied  to  Christ ;  and 
unless  he  intends  to  give  tin)  remark  this  bearing,  it  U  not 
partfnent;  it  ft  never  so  applied.  Nor  indeed  di>es  a  sin gle 
:<is»ance  occur  iu  the  New  Testament,  of  (lie  application  of 
a:  t-.:;**  or  any  other  word  signifying  rock,  to  Christ,  in  the 
■  cusp  of  foundation,  or  witli  any  reference  to  building. 

i  he  interpretation  of  Matt.  xvi.  IS,  which  we  adopt,  is  snp- 
t^rteil  by  Orntiim,  B.irrow,  Le  Clerc,  Whitby,  Doddridge, 
(Tophi:!!,    Madruigltt,    Dr.  Middleton,  (Hi-bop    of    Calcutta.' 

i   I',      illi-hop    of     Landaff,)     Schleusner,    and      al-> 

«tin  properly   remarks  that  in  matters  of  doctrine 

humi>  Church  rests   en   tlie  testimony  of  Hie  Apostles, 

m    I'cter  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished,   and    the 

trrst  in  order.*  No  supremacy,  however,  over  the  other  Apostl 


i 


*  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  in  hie  Commentary  on  this  passage,  to 
there  is  n  reference  in  Mr.  Fletcher*!  Appendix,  dogmatically 
lhat  the  interpretation  which  Wc  have  adopted  can  be  advanced  only 
h ■■    |ierwns   #h6    :irc    '    Minded  fa)  preju/fi, 
tt  editable  assertion    wc  expect   the    Dr.  v 
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as  imparted  i  1  *  by  our  Lord.  It  is  a  pre-eminence  in 
omwI^  not  in  L-L-JtY,  that  was  eon  fisrred  upon  him.  They 
rere  independent  of  huh  a*  the. Ministers  of  Christ,  end  the 
rboln  <rf-  t)>?  priTiicge  wjth-  whfch  he  was  invested,  is  most 
fttts&ctorUy  exploited  by  the  part  which"  hj  took  in  the 
ausftctioos  wbij;h- introduced  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among 
athJewapnd  Gentiles.        • 

Whatever  might.  Jbe  \k$  honour  and  privileges  conferred  upoa 
Wtfer,  they  were  most  strictly  personal ,-.  they. lived  and  died 
ith  ban.  BLe  left  nothing  to  on 01  tier ;  and  it  is  only  by  one  of 
m  most  arrogant  and  iniqijiu  arts  ever  practised  on  the  ere- 
ulhyef  mankind,  that  a  successor  in  the  |ierson  of  the  pope/ has 
sen  provided  for  him.     History  bears  its  strongest  attestation 

>  the  fact,  that  for  ages  Christian  churches  ami  pastors  knew 
otbing  of  papal  supremacy,  but  maintained  nki  undisputed  inde~ 
eadence.  The  unimpeachable  documents*  of  antiquity  confront 
n  daring  assertion  or  the  Romanists  on  this  point,  and  leave 
i  to  express  our  utter  astonishment,  if  indeed  any  matter  in 
hiob  they  are  parties  can  astonish  us,  at  the  boldness  of  th$jr 
retenoes,  and  the  impiety  of  their  tenets,  jfesu*  jCliri&t.caUsd 
tater  to  the  apostieship,  and  Vftd?  kim  the  primary .instmr 
MBtin  the  erection  of  the  ChrsrtW  Church ;  but  what  h** 
tin  to  do  with  Papal  government  jrt  Home?  Jiow  long  are 
tarikind  to  be  abused  by  the  cunning -and  the  fraud  of  priest- 
raft  ?  When  will  they  recover  their  senses  and  shew»tb«nisehre* 

>  be  men,  by  discarding  the  grossest-  impostures,  and  de- 
vering  themselves  from  the  vilest  despotism  which  ever  en- 
ironed  itself  in  this  part  of  the  creation  of  God  to  which  hi* 
gjht  and  his  truth  have  been .  sent  forth  ?  It  is  a  stifltoieijl 
ad  moat  ample  refutation  of  all  pretensions  ttpd  clajifts  tjmr 
ortingtbe  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  as  the  successor  pfJPetei, 
mt  the  New  Testamept  is  completely  silent  on  the  point ; 
int  Jesus  Christ  never  speaks  of  a  successor  to  Peter  or  an? 
fcher  Apostle ;  that  his  promises  to  the  Apostles  are  strictly 
ad  exclusively  'personal.  Jesus  Christ  promised  to  send  the 
My  Spirit,  the  vmpntitnr*,  to  be  with  hie  Apostles;  and  the 
remise  was  fulfilled;  but:he  never  promised  a  successor  to 
teter  or  to  any  other  Apostle. 

A  more  satisfactory  demonstration  was  never  made  out,  than  is 
resented  in  the  following  view  of  a  transaction  recorded  in 
le  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus.  Jt  is  a  statement  indisputably 
urrect,  .and  it  cute .  up  by  tbe  roots,  the  doctrine  of  Peter** 
ipremaey,  and  the  claims  oi  his  pretended  successors. 

q*ectij)&  the  above  list  of  the  names  of  Protestant  Divines,  whose 
vigfct.nad  candid  proceedings,  Jhe  must  well  know,  are  not  im- 
iachnble.  ...;.. 
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•  It  appears  that  a  judaizing  faction  were  endeavouring  to  pervert 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  district  of  Galatia.  They  attempted 
in  opposition  to  the  Apostolic  decree,  to  blend  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  with  the  Christian  institution.  They  were 
particularly  anxious  to  revive  the  obligation  of  circumcision.  Aware 
of  their  special  obnoxiousness  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  seems  they 
endeavoured  by  various  insinuations  to  invalidate  his  apostolic  au- 
thority ;  and  because  he  was  not  of  the  Jirst  twelve,  and  had  o« 
been  one  of  those  who  associated  with  the  disciples  "  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,"  they  represented  his  authority  as  inferior 
to  that  of  the  other  Apostles.  This  is  evident  from  the  circuoi- 
itantflri  details  given  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  his  epistle, 
by  which  he  proves,  that  his  authority  was  derived  immediately  from 
Christ  himself— tlmt  he  entered  on  his  apostolic  nffke  as  soojtothe 
MM  converted,  without  a  personal  conference  with  any  of  the  Apostles  — 
that  three  years  elapsed  before  he  saw  the  Apostle  Peter— thai  he  had 
received  a  special  commission  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  uncircumcision, 
or  to  preach  In  the  Gentiles,  from  the  same  authority  which  ordained 
Peter  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision— and  that  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem  when  Paul  visited  the  place,  at  a  subsequent  period,  distinctly 
recognized  his  authority.  (Ch.  i.  11 — 23.  ii.  1 — 9.)  It  appears  that 
after  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Jerusalem,  he  met  St.  Peter  at  Antioch, 
when  the  circumstance  before  referred  to,  took  place.  I  shall  cite 
the  passage :  "  But  when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood 
"  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before  tliat 
"  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles  ;  but  when 
"  they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them 
**  who  were  of  the  circumcision.  And  the  other  Jews  dissembled 
"  likewise  with  him  ;  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away 
"  with  their  dissimulation.  But  when  I  saw  that  they  walked  nut 
"  uprightly,  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter 
"  before  them  all ;  if  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  the 
"  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Uen- 
»  tiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews?'"    (ii.  11—15.) 

•  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Paul,  so  far  from  acknow- 
ledging any  supremacy  in  Peter,  when  he  met  with  him  in  the 
same  city,  finding  that  lie  had  been  acting  with  dissimulation,  publicly 
rebuked  him.  And  Peter  did  not  attempt  to  justify  liimstlt', 
although  he  might  have  found  very  plausible  reasons  for  his  conduct; 
he  felt  thai  it  was  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  God,  speaking  in 
Paul,  and  he  did  not  resist  him.  Now  let  any  candid  man  say. 
which  of  these  two  acted  as  the  superior.  Peter  follows  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  towards  the  Gentiles  ;  Paul  comes,  and  without  con- 
sulting Peter  upon  it,  or  appealing  to  the  other  Apostles,  by  the 
wisdom  given  him  from  above,  judges  it  Co  be  wrong,  and  by  the 
authority  committed  to  him,  publicly  withstands  Peter,  rebukes  him, 
and  then  records  the  transaction  in  an  epistle  regarded  even  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  written   under  the  influence  of  inspiration."* 

•  The  Rev.  James  Carlile's  "  Examination  of  the  Arguments  for  the 
Pre- eminency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy,  adduced  by  the 
Rev.  John  Ryan,"  &c.  p.  47. 
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the 'rireamttteet  of  this  t»se  had  been  reversed,  and  Peter  had 

C*e8  Paul*  it  would  have  been  cited  as  a  triumphant  and  an 
trover tibie  demonstration  of  Peter's  supremacy.  But  as  it  now 
ajadi»il  ia  impossible  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  that  unsupported 
tktjiption. 

•  It  ia  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.  14, 15.)  that  when  the  "  ApostTes 
in  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  or  God, 
they  se*nt  unto  them  Peter  and  Johu/that  they  might  receive  the 
'Holy  Ghost/*  If  Peter  possessed  or  exercised  supreme  jurisdic- 
jtar  frrer  hfs  brethren,  is  it  probable  that  they  would  have  sent  him 
k-thb  special  commission  ?  The  circumstance,  and  the  account  of 
;>«!*,  on  the  principle  of  "pre-eminent  dignity/'  alike  taex- 
fcab)e,< 

•It,  ia  also  inexplicable  on  this  same  principle,  that  St.  Paul, 
hen  writing  to  the  Church  >  at  Rome,  should  never  advert  to  the 
tcj&usive  privilege ,  they^  possessed,  in  having  for-  their  bishop,  the 
ead- Apostle,  the .  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  in  the  communi- 
ition  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  future  bishop  of  their 
burch  in  succession,  and  for  ever !  It  is  inexplicable,  that  St. 
feter  himself,  when  writing  to  the  Churches  two  catholic  or  general 
>istles,  should  advance  nothing  that  might  lead  them  to  acknowledge 
it  investiture  with  this  authority.  In  the  latter  of  these  epistles,  ne 
[forms  the  churches,  that  he  was  "  shortly  to  put  off  hi*  tabernacle," 
id*  that  he  would  "endeavour  that  after  his  decease,  they -might 
ave  these  things  in  remembrance,"  and  yet  he  makes  no  reference 
this  successor  in  ecclesiastical  supremacy!  He  calls  himself  with 
neat  humility  an  ••  elder,"  and  exhorts  the  elders  of  the  Churches, 
>  a  diligent  discharge  of  pastoral  duties;  but  not  the  slightest 
fusion  to  his  own  pre-eminence,  occurs  in  these  apostolic  charges." 
p.  127— 1301. 

We  are  unwilling  to  detach  from  this  connexion,  some  pas- 
ages  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  copy  for  the  perusal  of 
ur  readers,  lest  we  should  do  them  injury:  of  this  kind  are 
lie  remarks  on  the  invocation  of  Saints.  We  venture  how- 
ver  to  copy  the  following  paragraph. 

*  We  never  request  an  unknown  fellow  christian  to  pray  for  us; 
nd  it  would  never  enter  into  the  mind,  of  a  man  to  imagine,  that 

.menial  desire,  not  expressed  in  language,  or  by  intelligible  signs, 
OQuld  be  addressed  to  an  unknown  christian.  As  the  object  of 
aiitual  intercession  is  the  promotion  of  mutual  fellowship  and 
otttual  advantage,  in  one  way  or.  another,  previous  knowledge  of 
ne  another  is  ..absolutely  indispensable.  But  how  can  this  mutual 
tnowledge  be  possessed  in  the  present  case?  How  can  I  know  any 
if  the  saints  in  heaven,  or  be  assured,  that  they  know  me.!  I  may 
ndulge  romantic  conjectures  and .  reveries ;  but  what  scriptural 
riarrant  have  I  for  such  con ceptiona I ■. .  1 1  is  possible  I  may  be  known 
D.them,  but  they  have  never  'been  exhibited  as  objects  of  .per- 
oral, knowledge  to  me  ;  and  therefore- it  »~the  fiction  of.  fancy  and 
ibt  the'tattercise  df  teilbV  that  would  lead  me  to  address  them/ 

ib.  S24,ra£       ;  •  •■  =  ■'-  >''  '    •'-'  '■'*         '    •'"■      :,-\ 

Mr.  Fletcher's  work  exhibits  generally  a  scrupulous  attention 
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to  accuracy  of  statement ;  it  is  however  occasionally  dd 
in  this  particular,  as  in  the  sentiment  which  occurs,  p.  II 
the  determination  of  what  was  Apocryphal,  and  what  mij 
entitled  to  Canonical  authority,  would  invariably  respe 
proof  of  the  document  in  question  being  the  composition 
apostle ;  a  rule  which  certainly  excludes  the  Gospels  of 
and  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  canonical  i 
rity,  as  these  books  respectively,  though  included  in  the  c 
were  not  the  composition  of  an  apostle.  It  is  also  inc 
to  state,  (p.  875.)  '  that  an  apostolic  assembly  deem 
'  abolition  of  Jewish  ceremonies.*  The  Apostolic  deer 
ferred  to,  only  prohibited  the  imposition  or  the  Jewish 
monies  on  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  The  qnc 
from  Paley,  p.  10,  presents  the  very  reverse  of  the  As 
meaning,  in  consequence  of  an  erratum— withy  instead  of  wi 
The  passages  which  we  have  cited  from  the  "  Loot 
render  unnecessary  any  remarks  which  we  might  be  pre 
to  offer  on  the  style  of  the  Author ;  it  will  be  appreciat 
our  readers  as  the  proper  kind  of  diction  for  sentimei 
serious  consideration  and  great  moment  Having  alrend 
pressed  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  general  merits  as  %  j 
we  shall  close  the  present  article  with  the  following  e 
from  the  concluding  lecture,  on  the  Genius  and  Tendency 
Papal  Religion. 

*  TV.  That  the  principles  of  the  papal  religion  tend  to  dm 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  The  history  of  religious 
ranee,  could  iu  progress  be  accurately  traced,  would  exhibit 
melancholy  proof  of  human  depravity.  When  that  depravity  a 
in  the  secular  transactions  of  life,  we  are  not  so  much  surpr 
grieved  at  its  awful  developement ;  but  when  the  very  refi| 
mortals,  can  blend  itself  with  the  darkest  passions  of  our  natun 
furnish  the  real,  or  the  ostensible  cause  of  malevolence,  w 
amazement  and  horror  at  the  unnatural  combination.  Whenc 
we  inquire;  that  any  system  of  opinions,  dignified  by  the  ni 
religion,  can  admit  into  alliance  v/itn  itself,  an  agency  purely  in 
and  directed  only  to  vengeance  and  extirpation  ?  The  mor 
incongruity  it  still  greater,  when  we  contemplate  the  origin 
menu,  out  of  which,  it  is  pretended  at  least,  every  form  and  i 
cation  of  the  Christian  religion  have  arisen.  The  records  of 
tianity  exhibit  a  character  and  a  model  of  transcendent  bene* 
in  the  life  of  our  divine  Redeemer;  and  the  truths  he  iausA 
obligations  he  enjoined,  and  the  prospects  he  unfolded  to  Un 
and  nope  of  his  disciples,  present  the  most  powerful  motives  t 
practical  imitation  or  his  example.  One  would  have  imagined 
the  most  imperfect  representation  of  such  a  religion  would 
preserved  at  least  that  one  characteristic  of  its  divine  origin,  till 
and  the  Ian  of  love/  It  could  not  surely  have  bean  forgotten 
this  was  referred  to,  by  the  great  teacher  sent  from  God,  as  thi 
decisive  test  of  resemblance  to  himself,  and  the  most  imeqn 
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roof  of  interest  o        He  had  recorded  it  at  the  distinct 

rowal  of  hit  d*-^-,  __  —  «*  cane  not  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
at  to  save  tbem,"  and  the  infi  renoe  was  therefore  unquestionable, 
t*t  intolerance  and  persecution  in  any  form,  and  to  any  extent,  we 
>  eternal  opposition  so  the  spirit  and  genius  of  his  religion.  K- 

•  •  It  would  nave  been  well  for  the  interests  of  the  world*  if  the  for^e 
if  this  conclusion  had  been  felt  and  acted  upon  in  the  Christian 
EShnrch.  But  ft  was  soon  forgotten,  when  the  corruption  of  Christian 
Ktctrines  and  institutions  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  tre- 
iettdous  violations  of  "  the  law  of  love."  The  records  of  eccte- 
laftical  history  are  stained  with  blood.  Those  offices,  to  the  under- 
fking  of  which,  nothing  should  have  prompted,  but  pioot  eeal  end 
iely  benevolence*  became  by  the  appendages  of  worldly  emolument 
lost  attractive  objects  to  uusanctified  ambition.  The  posssnisu  of 
gewcr  un  counteracted  fey  moral  principle,  and  unchecked  byreli- 

rys  liberty  soon  gave  «acopc  to  the  exercise  of  tyranny ;  and  out 
this  spirit  arose  the  usurped  prerogatives,  and  the  unbounded 
iMiination  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  world,  "  wondering  at  the 
i^ast,"  beheld  with  silent  astonishment,  the  gradual  encroachments 
if  a  spiritual  empire,  which  by  the  refinement  ai  extent  of  its 
Mic?,  acquired  and  absorbed  within  i      f*  t  jurisdiction 

pF  sH  anus,  that  upon  any  p  l\  <  c<  :  raon  could  be 
EOfcoacd  epMtual  ind  ocdcst  ull  it  at  length  a 

■una,  supported  by  the  aui        cy  oie   precedents, 


fcal  *rron  jf  e/iwm  were  win       the  e  ce  of  the  secular 

lower,  and  exposed  their  unfortu  te  i  ieren»  to  fines,  imprison* 
x^U,  sa4  death.'  pp.S2S-SS0. 

Art.  V.    On  ike  RmU  of  Faith:  Reply  to  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher, 

,  Minister  of- the  Indapeaden  Blackburn,  mid  Author  of  the 

•  Lectures  on  the  RcmsnCeth<  Kelimm.     By  Joseph  Fair  dough, 

•  pp,M.   Meela.6d.    Kent  tod  Co.  18)7. 

£UDI    alteram    parte*,  r. .      drclough    requests   a 

bearing  on  behalf  of  the  doot        oi  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  by  all  means  lei  us  bet  has  le  say.    He  own- 

■eatee*  bb  reuterfce  on  Mr.  i  •  Lectures,  by  lamenting 

thai  though  the  dearest  inta  s  ot  mankind  are  iuvolved  itt  a 
proper  investigation  of  religi  truths,  it  seldom  happens  that 
MMirf  of  tbie  kind  io  erai  rairly  or  profitably  conduct**!- 
1  memo*  and  prejudice  iiat  d  >  the  mind  from  early  in* 
'  fimfcft  noorisUd  nod  matu  i>y  <  soatiooal  I  i  but  too 
€  often' jrarptbe  intellect, and  prei       it f  r obvious 

V truth* *    There  is,  to  must  be  ooi  ,      eu  c 

sentiments  but  to  the  process  of  free       airy  a 
Ctftoiieuiji  2  It  Is  the  very  *■  Wo  ni 

reapect,  (here  in  aft  eesential  i  iu  re* 

s*cTthe  mew"  l*        i  ioie      ocee         ,  are 

opposed  to  th  ton  of  r      ;ious         ts  and  ci     oms. 

Without  furtl    r  <        g  on  top       suggested  dv  Mr. 


,  Fletcher'*  1 


wan  Catholic  /teliffi'in. 


to  accuracy  of  statement ;  it  is  however  occasionally  drfevtivc 
in  lliis  particular,  as  in  the  sentiment  which  occurs,  p.  1$.  thil 
j lie  determination  of  what  was  Apocryphal,  and  what  might  bf   , 
entitled  to  Canonical  authority,  would  invariably  respect  thr 
proof  of  the  document  in  question  being  the  composition  of  an 
apostle  ;  a  rnle  which  certainly  excludes  the  Gospels  of  MaA    1 
sod  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  canonical  autho- 
rity, as  these  hooks  respectively,  though  included  in  the  canon,    , 
were  not  the  composition  of  an  apostle.     It  is  also  incorrect 
t«  state,  (p.  275.)  '  that   an  apostolic  assembly   decreed  Ibt 
'  abolition  of  Jewish  ceremonies.'     The  Apostolic  decree  re- 
ferred to,  only  prohibited  the  imposition   of  the  Jewish  ear*-   I 
monies  on  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.     The  quotation 
from  Paley,  p.  19,  presents  the  very  reverse  of  the  Author'* 
meaning,  in  consequence  of  an  erratum — villi,  instead  of  a-ithout 

The  passages  which  we  have  cited  from  the  "  Lectures,* 
render  unnecessary  any  remarks  which  we  might  be  prepared 
to  offer  on  the  style  of  the  Author ;  it  will  be  appreciated  b) 
our  readers  as  the  proper  kind  of  diction  for  sentiments  of 
serious  consideration  and  great  moment.  Having  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  general  merits  as  a  writer, 
we  shall  close  the  present  article  with  the  following  extract 
from  the  concluding  lecture,  on  the  Genius  and  Tendency  of  the 
Papal  Religion. 

"  IV.  That  the  principles  of  the  papal  religion  tend  to  cherish  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  The  history  of  religious  intole- 
rance, could  its  progress  be  accurately  traced,  would  exhibit  a  moat 
melancholy  proof  of  human  depravity.  When  that  depravity  appears 
in  the  secular  transactions  of  life,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  at 
grieved  at  its  awful  develonement ;  hut  when  the  very  religion  of 
mortals,  can  blend  itself  with  the  darkest  passions  of  our  nature,  and 
furnish  the  real,  or  the  ostensible  cause  of  malevolence,  we  feel 
amazement  and  horror  at  the  unnatural  combination.  Whence  is  it. 
we  inquire;  that  any  system  of  opinions,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
religion,  can  admit  into  alliance  with  itself,  an  agency  purely  infernal, 
and  directed  only  to  vengeance  and  extirpation?  The  monstrous 
incongruity  is  still  greater,  when  we  contemplate  the  original  ei«- 
nienU,  out  of  which,  it  is  pretended  at  least,  every  form  and  modiA- 
cation  of  the  Christian  religion  have  arisen.  The  records  of  Chris-' 
tianity  exhibit  a  character  and  a  model  of  transcendent  benevolence 
hi  the  life  of  our  divine  Redeemer;  and  the  truths  he  taught,  the 
obligations  he  enjoined,  and  the  prospects  he  unfolded  to  the  faith 
and  nope  of  his  disciples,  present  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the 
practical  imitation  of  his  example.  One  would  have  imagined,  that 
the  most  imperfect  representation  of  such  a  religion  would  have 
pr«served  at  least  that  one  characteristic  of  its  divine  origin,  the  spirit 
ond  the  lata  of  love !  It  could  not  surely  have  been  forgotten,  that 
this  was  referred  to,  by  the  great  teacher  sent  from  God,  as  the  most 
decisive  test  of  resemblance  to  himself,  and  the  most  unequivocal 
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oof  of  interest  m  bis  favour.  He  had  recorded  it  at  the  distinct 
oval  of  his  de_g~,  that  he  **  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
at  to  save  them,"  and  the  inference  was  therefore  unquestionable, 
«t  intolerance  $nd  persecution  in  any  form,  and  to  any  extent,  ore 
i  jiiinpl  opposition  so  the  spirit  and  genius  of  his  religion.  .  K 

'«  ft  would  have  been  well  for  the  interests  of  the  world*  if  the  forpe 
t  thk  conclusion  had  been  felt  and  acted  upon  in  the  Christian 
hnrch.  But:  it  was  soon  .forgotten,  when  the  corruption  of  Christian 
pcfririe*  and  institutions  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  tre- 
ittddus  violations  of  "  the  law  of  love."  The  records  of  eccle- 
afcifcal  history  are  stained  with  blood.  Those  offices,  to  the  under- 
done; of  which,  nothing  should  have  prompted,  but  pious  teal  and 
•l^benevolence*  beeame  by  the  appendages  of  worldly  emolument: 
tost  attractive  objects  to  unsanctined  ambition.  The  possession  et 
Bjrer  uncounteraoted  by  moral  principle,  and  unchecked  by  reli- 
mus  Jiber  ty*  soon  gave ..scope  to  the  exercise  of  tyranny ;  and  out 
rjhis  spirit. arose  the  usurped  prerogatives,  ana  the  unbounded 
semination  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  world,  "  wondering  at  the 
test,"  beheld  with  silent  astonishment,  the  gradual  encroachments 
Fa'  spiritual  empire/  which  by  the  refinement  and  extent  of.  its 
Micy,  acquired  and  absorbed  within  itself  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
F  'aH  afhufs,  that  upon  any  principle  of  construction  could  be 
lefcoatd  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  till  it  became  at  length  a 
Nutim,  supported  by  the  authority  of  innumerable  precedents, 
toft  errors  e/  eesaio*  were  within,  the  cognizance  of  the  secular 
ower,  and  exposed  their  unfortunate  adherents  to  fines,  imprison* 
je^  m4  4»*th.'  pp.  328— 330. 


.■nv."  '  i'  !  '    '         '    '  " 


it%»  V.  On  ike  RwU  of  Faith:  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
Minister  ef  the  Independents  at  Blackburn,  and  Author  of  the 

.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion*  By  Joseph  Fairctougb, 
pp.  £!•  •  Wee  la.  6d.    Keating  and  Co.  1817. 

g£7DJT    oMcram    partem*.    .  Mr. .  tfairciougjh    requests    a 

hearinx.  on  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

StA  by  mil  weans  lei  us  kern    what  he  has  te  say.    He  eom- 

sraon'  bis-  rttKik*  on  Mr.  tf      bar's  Lectures,  by  lamenting 

bskt  though  the  dearest  inter     i  of  mankind  are  iuvolved  itt  a 

neper  investigation  of  religk      truths,  it  seldom  happens  that 

amiry  of  this  kind  ia  eith<  r  fairly  or  profitably  oonductec}. 

nseion  and  prejudice  iftsti    d  into  the  mind  from  early  in- 

fettefc  nourished  and  matur  ki  by  educational  habits,  but  too 

tfften'jtarp  the  intellect,  and  prevent  it  from  embracing  obvious 

truths.*    There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  truth  in  this 

Cfltiment;  but  ia  the  process  of  free  inquiry  a  tenet  of  Roman 

?i|uMieim|i  i   It  is  the  very  basis  of  Protestantism,  and  in  this 

eapect,  there  is  aft  essential  difference  between  its  professors, 

#<t  the  meatf        of  a  Church  whose,  whole  proceedings  are 

imosed  to  tbf  ition  of  religious  tenets  and  customs. 

rVithout  further  ei      gement  on  the  topics  suggested  by  Mr. 
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teglect  ?  He  c  fcl       ■  that  this  misrepresentation  originated 

n  ignorance  .*,  and  we  .therefore  think  that  every 

caderjriHexyecifroiB  kirn  the  glow.oCsharae  and  self-reproach, 
mm  exemplification  of  the  *  erubesce*  in  his  motto. 

The  assertions'  in  .this  pamphlet  are  hardy  in  the  extreme : 
it  is  really  surpris&g  that  any  man  should  risk  his  reputation 
by  exposing  himself  so  openly  to  deteatipa  as  does  the  present 
Author.    Here  are  specimens  of  his  bold  assertions. . 

*  Jesus  Christ  neither  wrote  himself,  ndr -commanded  his  Apostles 
jo  write  after  his  ascension.9  p#5* 

"  Write,"  said  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Apostle  John  at  Patmos, 
ifter  bis  ascension,  "  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen  j 
K  and  the  things*  which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be 
'hereafter*' 

■ 

•St.'  Clement,  and  St.  Polycarp,  who  had  both  been  instructed  by 
he  Apostles,  constantly  admonished  the  faithful  to  listen  to  their 
Mstors.    Where  will  Mr.  Fletcher  discover  in  their  writings  and 


ations  to  their  converts,  to  apply  to  Scripture,  m  order  to  find 
I  rule  of  faith  which  they  themselves  had  never  learned  ?' 

*  Clement  and  Polycarp  both  refer  the  readers  of  their  epistles 
it- the  Scriptures,  but  they  do  not  constantly  admonish  the 
'  '  *  "to  Usten  to  their  pastors.    On  this  subject  they  do  not 


contain  a  single  word,  for  though  they  both  spgak  of  the 
christians  of  their  time  as  submitting  themselves  to  the  Pres- 
yter  of  their  own  communities,  they  never  admonish  them  to 
irtefi  to  traditionary  instructions/  Mr.  Ifairclough,  wepitesume, 
ibJi  Tead  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp ;  he  has  not 
hetefore  fte  plea  of  ignorance  to  urge  for  this  misrepresenta- 
(ori  Qf 'their  contents.  Were  his  statement  however  correct, 
t  ^voiild  be  of  no  advantage  to  his  cause;  for  it  might  Well 
import  with  the  most  perfect  deference  to  Scripjure,  as  the 
qie  rule  of  faith,  and  with  the  absolute  exclusion  of  tradition, 
#%  authoritative  in  religion,  that  the  early  Christians  were 
shorted  by  Clpment  and  Polycarp  to  listen  to  their  pastors ; 
t  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  Protestant 
vriters,  who  exclude  traditionary  faith  as  a  rule  of  conscience, 
o  exhort  their  readers  to  listen  to  their  pastors. 
,  Who  can  peruse  without  a  smile  the  following  charge  and 
juery  urged  with  so  much  gravity  by  the  Author.? 

*  Mr.  Fletcher  is  determined  to  support  his  system  even  at  the 
gepence  of  his  own  principles.  He  is  not  content  with  the  private 
liscovery  of  his  rule  of  faith  in  Scripture,  but  he  wishes  that  other 
icople  should  understand  the  texts,  which  he  brings  forward  to 
ir©ve  his  system,  in  the  same  sense  which  he  is  pleased  to  confer 
ipon  them.  How  can  he  reconcile  this  with  his  principle  of  private 
udgment,  and  private  examination  ?'  p.  7r 
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The  practice  and  the  principle  tire  in  strict  accordance,  anil 
Mr.  Fairolough's  query  can  be  provided  with  a  very  saii- 
uctory  answer  In  few  words.  No  principle  of  private  jodgwewit 
ur  private  examination  is  violated  by  a  statement  of  our  opinion* 
44* the  exhibition  of  the  best  reaions  which  we  can  addui, 
m  their  support,  addressed  to  the  consideration  of  ration* 
creatures,  with  whom  it  entirely  remains,  as  an  admitted,  and 
•acred  right,  to  investigate  their  truth,  and  to  receive  or  rejert  ; 
trtem  as  they  themselves  way  freely  determine. 

Mr.    Fairelough  has   an   admirable  method   of  determining 
the  spurioiisness  or  genuineness  of  a  written  document.     '  Mr. 
'  Fletcher,'  he  says,  '  ought  to  have  known  that  St.  Chrysusttro;    |i 
*  bad  already  composed  on*  treatise  on  St.  Matthew  ;  there  wai    A 
'  therefore,  no  necessity  for  his  composing  a  second,'     Kscei-     I 
lent '.  Dr.  Barrow  wrote  one  exposition  on  the  creed  ;  there  w*>    If 
therefore  no  necessity   for  his  composing  another; — therefore.    ' 
the  larger   exposition   is   not   the   genuine   production    of  il> 
Dr.'s   pen! — which   is   proof  irresistible   of  its  spuriousnew '    < 
Mr.  Fuirdough,  we  think,  might  have  found  something  hetu:: 
than   this  to  allege  agaiust  ttie  opus  imperfectum  ascribed  Ifl    i 
Chrysostom.     In  the  14th  and  15th  pages,  we  have  some  sup-   '■> 
posed   scriptural  proofs   of  the   Author's   allegation,   that   tnt    • 
Komish  Church  is  in  possession  of  tradition  as  a  rule  of  faitii ,   'i 
'  testimonies  which  even  Mr.  Fletcher  cannot  but  acknowledge.' 
Here  they  arc  :  ■ 

'  St.  Paul  writing  to  his  favourite  disciple  Timothy,  admonishc: 
him  thus,  "  Hold  the  form  of  sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard 
from  me  i" — "  preserve  this  valuable  deposite  by  the  assistance  of  tin 
Holy  Ghost  who  dwell  eth  in  us."  2  Epis.  c  1 — "Thou  therefore, 
my  son,  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  tht  < 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me  before  many  witnesses,  the 
tame  commend  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  fit  to  teach  others  also." 
idem.  c.  t. 

Admirable  testimonies !  The  things  which  Timothy  had  heard  t 
from  Paul,  are  as  remote  from  Mr.  Fairelough 's  knowledge, 
and  as  much  unknown  to  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  as  are  the 
first  words  which  Eve  addressed  to  Adam.  The  passage* 
which  he  has  cited,  certainly  prove  that  Timothy  had  received 
instructions  from  the  Apostle  Paul.  Mr.  Fairelough,  however, 
must  reckon  on  a  large  share  of  credulity  in  his  readers,  in 
presuming  to  allege  these  passages  as  '  testimonies'  to  the 
existing  traditions  of  his  Church  as  a  rule  of  faith.  So  moch 
for  the  testimonies ;  now  for  argument. 

'  We  may  rationally  suppose,  ilui  Jesus  Christ  when  he  performed 
these  aiiracles,  mentioned  by  fc't  John,  took  the  opportunity  of 
delivering  some  instructions  relative  to  faUn  and  norala,  since  we 
know  that  it  was  bis  regular  custom,  upon  almost  evi 
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when  he  wrought  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture. 
St:  John*  wha.ttertdinly  wrote  the  last  of  the"  divinely  inspired 
wriftevfetqayaJn-Ms  second  ted  third  Epistles,  "  having  more  things 
. to  awite untsp^jcoib' I. would  not  by  paper  and  ink;"  hence  we  may, 
I  flunk,. iafrly.in&rthat  many1. things  were. delivered  by  the  Apostles, 
by  woraof  mouth,,  to  their  disciples,  and  by  them  to  the  universal 
church,  withoutjever  having  been  written."  p.  15. 

Mr,-  Fairclouga  eycels  -93  a  dialectician  :  '  We  may  rationally 
'  suppose9 — *  We.m*y*  Ji  think,  fairly  infer/— are  master  spe- 
cimen* of  bisartts  A^  your  onf>onent  for  proof  positive,  and/then 
refute  hipi  by:  supposition  !  The  Apostle  John,  anticipating  an 
early  interview'?  with  bis  friend  Gaius,  reserves'  himself  for  the 
occasion*  and  iherefwe  writes-  the  more  briefly  :  and  what  has 
this  to  do  with  proving  the  necessity  of  tradition  as  a  rule  of 
.faitbjinr  the  Churoh  of  Rome?  Can  Mr.  Fairclough  furnish  us 
wiftb?  :ttp -communications  whieh  the  Apostle  John  madeinra 
voce  to  his  friend  Gains ?  We. may,  vvc  think,  c  fairly  infer," 
thai-he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  them* 

Mr.  Fairclough  is  quite  an  adept  in  the  art  of  obtaining,  scrip* 
tujcal1  testioHuiy  and  support  to  his  propositions,  be  they  what 
they  .may-  The  original  import  of  the  words  which  h,e  cites,  he 
doe*: net  care:  to. ascertain*  and. he  is  equally  indifferent  to  the 
limitations  which  bound  their  meaning  and  application.  They 
ape  words  of  Scripture,-aad  that  is  enough  for  him.  They  mast 
bear  the  sense  which  be  is  pleased  to  give  them,  and  most  bend 
as  his  plastic  hand  shall  mould  them.  See  how  skilful  is  his 
management.     . 

*.Catholie%fdn  admitting  Scripture  .and  tradition,  receive  them  from 
their,  pastors;  interpreted  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  /univer- 
sal church  understands  them.  They  well  know  that,  in-  embracing 
thi*  rule*  they  cannot  err,  since  Christ  has  promised  to  remain  with 
hisichui^tillthe  end  of  time,  and  says  to  her,  "  he  that  hears  you, 
hears  me  ;  and  he  that  despises  you,  despises  me."    p.  42/ 

-  'These werd*  were  spoken  by  our  Lord  to  the  seventy  disciples, 
in/.reference  to  the.  ministry  which  he  appointed  them  to  dis- 
oaarge ;  it  is  therefore  a  gross  perversion  of  them  to  connect 
tKev*,  as  the  Author  does,  with  either  the  -church  or  the,  pastors 
of  the  church,  as  interpreters  of  Scripture  and  tradition.'  Jesus 
Christ,  in  connecting  a  result  so  important  with  the  ministry  of 
the  seventy,  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  asserting  their 
claims,  as  his  authoritative  messengers  and  servants,  in  the  mira- 
culous .powers  which  he  conferred  upon  them;  and  when  the 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  prove  to  us,  in  the  same  way, 
that  Christ  is  with  them,  they  will  effectually  command  our  as  - 
sent  to  their  doctrine. 

Mr.  Fletcher  had  remarked,  that  in  the  writings  of  the  primi- 
tive Fathers,  nota  singkry^ssaee  caa  be*  found  on  the  sacrifice 
Voju  VIIL— N.  S.  E 
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of  the  mass  for  the  souls  ~in  purgatory,  incense,  chrism,  hohf 
water,  wax  lights,  splendid  garments,  &c.  &c  ;  and  that  in 
the  New  Testament  the* e  is  not  the  shadow  of  allusion  to  such 
things  as  these  observances,  which  are  in  the,  Romish  Church 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Apostolic  traditions.  To  this  Mr. 
Fairclough  replies, 

'The  Liturgy,  or  public  form  of  worship,  which  St.  Justin  describes 
as  in  common  use  among  the  Christians  of  his  day,  bears  an  exact 
resemblance  to  the  magnificent  liturgy  seen  by  St.  John  in  heaven. 
The  Apostle  gives  us  a  lively  representation  of  toe  peculiar  and  splen- 
did garments  of  the.  ministers,  and  the  rich  ornamented  apparatus 
round  the  throne  of  the  Lamb.  Will  Mr.  Fletcher  say  that  here  is , 
not  the  shadow  of  allusion  to  the  mode  in  whieh  the  sacrifice,  of  the, 
mass  is  now  .performed  ?' p.  60. 

So  much  for  the  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  Your  in- 
quiry is  directed  to  the  forms  and  practice  of  Christian  warship. 
on  earth,  and  the  figurative  representations  of  the  Apocalypse,* 
which  refer  to  the  heavenly  state,  are  adduced  for, your  convic- 
tion !  Now  for  the  primitive  Fathers. 

1  There  is  not,'  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  <  a  single  passage  in  the1  Fathers, 
which  mentions  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the  souls  in  purgatory/  - 
When  Mr.  Fletcher  made  this  assertion,  he  must,  I  think,*  have,  pre- 
sumed a  little,  either  on  the  credulity  or  the  ignorance  of  his  reaoesa. 
He  may  find  in  Tertullian  mention  made  of  the  anniversary,  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

'The  Father's  own  words  will,  perhaps,. not  be  unacceptable  p "  Carp 
abluitur  ut  anima  emaculetur,  caro  ungitur  ut  anima  consecretur,. 
caro  sign  at ur  ut  anima  raunia^ur,  carp  manus  impositione  adumbratUr 

Christi 

that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed  ?  the  body 
may  be  consecrated ;  the  body  is  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross j- 
that  the  soul  may  be  fortified ;  the  body  is  overspread  bv  the  imjW*' 
sition  of  hands,  that  the  soul  may  be  illuminated  by  the  spirit  of  God-:" 
the  flesh  partakes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  May- 
be filled  with  God.    Lib.  de  resurrectione,  c.  8.'   p.  33.  ,    .    m 

Whether  the  charge  of  presuming  a  little  on  the  credulity, 
6  or  the  ignorance  of  his  readers,9  be  just  in  its  imputation  to  Mi'. 
Fletcher,  or  to  his  opponent,  will,  we  apprehend,  be  settled  with- 
out much  difficulty  or  hesitation  by  a  sober  reader.  Is  there  a  ' 
single  syllable  in  the  quotation  from  Tertullian,  which  speaks  of 
€  the  souls  in  purgatory  ?*  Mr.  Fairclough  betrays  his  own  con- 
viction that  it  is  entirely  silent  on  this  point ;  for  though  he 
pledges  himself  to  the  proof  of  it,  he  feels  himself  over- ruled  by 
the  words  of  the  Father,  and  substitutes — *  the  souls  of  the  de-- 
c  parted/  the  terms  in  his  conclusion  for — c  the  souls  in  purgatory,* 
which  arc  those  of  the  proposition  he  engages  to  demonstrate '  by 
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Iyis  citation.  The  passage  in  Tertullian  is  just  as  decisive  a 
proof  of  the  ami  qui ty  of  Thomas  a  Becket's  shrine,  as  it  is  of '  the 
c  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the  souls  in  purgatory;*  and  till  Mr. 
Fairclough  can  dig  out  of  Tertullian  some  passage  that  shall  be 
more  to  his  purpose,  he  must  stand  humbled  in  the  view  of  all 
impartial  men. 

In  the  next  page  (81)  Mr.  Fairclough  states,  that c  St  Justin 

*  was  com  temporary  with  the  Apostles  themselves  *  He  can  per- 
haps explain  in  what  sense  a  man  can  be  contemporary  with  per- 
sons who  were  all  dead  before  the  date  of  his  own  birth. 

*  "  It  is  to  be  observed,*'  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  That  many  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  directly  contrary  to  the  declaration 
of  the  sacred  volume.  What  can  b_*  more  explicit  than  the  prohibi- 
tion of  images  in  religious  worship,  and  yet,  in  opposition  to  the  di- 
vine law,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  declared  that  the  use  of  them  is 
supported  by  tradition,  and  that  '  whoever  condemns  them  is  ac- 
cursed/ "  (page  85.)  But  let  me  ask  Mr.  Fletcher,  is  not  the  pro- 
hibition, "  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  equally  explicit  ?  Yet  I  suppose  he 
will  not  condemn  every  magistrate,  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  fifth 
commandment,  when  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  sentencing  criminals 
to  be  punished  by  death.9  "    p.  35. 

We  have  here  auother  specimen  of  Mr.  Fairclough's  skill  in 
argument,  or  rather  of  the  manner  in  which  he  can  substitute  so- 
phistry in  the  place  of  reasoning.  The  prohibition  nnrnt1? 
is,  in  English,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  ;*'  which  as  completely 
saves  Mr.  Fletcher's  consistency,  as  it  demonstrates  the  flimsy 
texture  of  his  opponent's  sophism. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  pamphlets,  which  Mr.  Fairclough 
n tends  publishing  in  reply  to  the  Author  of  the  "  Lectures  on  the 

*  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion." 
His  objects  are  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  Scriptures*  the  rule  of 
uitb  ;  and  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church,  that 
Scripture  and  Tradition  constitute  the  proper  rule  These,  he  ima- 
gines, he  has  effected  in  the  present  publication,  and  in  the  next  we 
ire  to  witness  his  achievement  in  determining  the  question — To 
vhom  belongs  the  exclusive  right  of  judging  in  matters  ofreli- 
rioa?  .Whether  Mr.  Fletcher  will  notice  this  reply,  is  unknown 
ous.  The  principal  point  in  dispute  is  not,  however,  fully  dis- 
posed iii  tiie  pages  of  Mr.  Faii-dough's  present  pamphlet ;  for 
hough  the  rule  of  faith  assumed  by  Protestants  on  the  one  hand, 
ind  the  professors  of  the  Human  Catholic  religion  on  the  other, 
ire  diflereut,  it  is  the  power  challenged  by  the  latter  of  authorita- 
ively  pronouncing  on  the  question,  and  of  defining  and  bound - 
ng  the  principles  of  religious  faith,  that  constitutes  the  essential 
Hffexence  between  the  advocates  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  and 
he  supporters  of  religious  liberty.  Is  religion  a  concern  of  ex- 
clusive individual  obligation,  or  are  any  persons  vested  with  au- 

K2 
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thority  to  dictate  its  principles  and  its  duties  ?  That  is  the  hinge 
of  the  whole  controversy  between  the  professsors  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism and  Protestants. 

Now  it  is  indisputably  the  pretension  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  that  to  their  Church  belong  an  exclusive  authority 
and  power  of  dictating  religion  to  the  consciences  of  mankind  ; 
that  it  behoves  them   to  receive    the   doctrines    and  customs 
which  this  Church  shall  prescribe ;  the  whole  human  race  there- 
fore have  a  demand  made  upon  them  for  the  perfect  surrender 
of  their  consciences  to  the  laws  of  this  Church.     With  whom 
then  is  this  power  lodged,  which  is   so  imperious  and   abso- 
lute ?     What  is  this   Church,    and   on  what  ground  does   its 
high  authority   rest  ?    Both  these  questions  must  be  answer- 
ed.     We  must  know  the  party  which  requires   such  a  sur- 
render to  its  dictates  ;  and  we  must  know  the  reasons  on  which 
it  grounds  such  powers.     The  Romish  Church  comprises  nu- 
merous persons  who  officiate  in  the  services  of  its  altars,  and 
others  who  attend  their  ministrations.      When  the  Church  is 
spoken  of  in  the  writings  and  discourses  of  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
fessors, are  both  these  classes  of  persons  included  in  the  detini- 
nition,  or  only  one  of  them  ?  If  the  class  by  which  the  ministra- 
tions of  their  altars  are  not  conducted,  be  excluded  from  the  de- 
finition, for  what  reason  are  they  so  excluded?    If  the  class  to 
which  the  '  name,9  '  the  clergy,9  is  appropriated,  constitute  the 
Church,  in  what  manner  do  they  obtain  their  admission  as  mem- 
bers ;  and  is  it  only  when  they  are  assembled  together  in  their 
collective  capacity  that    they  constitute  the  Church  ?    If  the 
Church  be  otherwise  constituted,  who  are  the  persons  essential 
to  its  formation  ?  These  are  the  essentials  of  the  inquiry,  which ' 
can  only  be  satisfied  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  several  points 
which  it  includes.     We  can  assure  ourselves  most  strongly,  and 
most  certainly,  that  wherever  and  whatsoever  this  Church  may 
be,  its  existence  and  constitution  would  be  explicitly  described 
to  us,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  submit  to  its  au- 
thority.   But  is  not  the  fact  palpable,  that  the  Church,  the  infal- 
libility and  authority  of  which  are  maintained  by  the  Romanists, 
is  a  pure  fiction  ?  For  when  was  the  whole  number' of  Christian 
professors  ever  assembled  together ;  or  when  was  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Christian  pastors  ever  met  in  congregated  form  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  history  for  the  proof  of  impossibilities  ? 
The  only  assemblies  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  which  even 
the  Romanists  themselves  adduce,  are  the  ecclesiastical  councils; 
and     the    composition    and  proceedings  of  these    bodies,   the 
management  by  which  they  were  convened,  the  arts  by  which. 
their   conduct   was  regulated,   and  the    influence    which   con- 
trolled  then),  are   so   notorious,   and  form   so   strong  a    case, 
as    invalidates  every  pretension   of  their  sanctity  and   Chris- 
tian authority.      We  require  from  Mr.  Fairclough  an  cxpli- 
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cit  definition  of  the  terra  '  Church ;'  a  clear  intelligible  de- 
scription of  the  very  persons  who  constitute  the  Church,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  its  members  obtain  admission.  We  require 
proof  equally  plain  and  definite,  that  to  these  very  persons  con- 
stituting the  Church,  if  such  persons  can  be  described,  a  Divine 
promise  has  been  given  of  exemption  from  errors  in  judgement 
and  mistakes  in  practice.  And  we  require  the  most  positive 
proofs  that  such  a  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  We  should  then 
have  the  whole  subject  before  us  in  a  tangible  form.  Till  this 
whole  ease  be  conspicuously  displayed,  and  every  article  of  it  be 
made  intelligible  in  its  definition  and  proof,  we  must  treat  the 
whole  substance  of  Mr.  Fairclough's  pamphlet  as  an  attempt  to 
impose  perfectly  unmeaning  terms  upon  the  understandings  of 
mankind,  and  to  enslave  their  souls  by  the  assertions  of  au  al- 
leged authority,  which  is  a  gross  usurpation.  The  word  Church, 
which  is  so  much  paraded  in  this  pamphlet,  is,  as  used  by  the  Au- 
thor and  his  associates,  perfectly  unmeaning.  It  is  made  to 
answer  a  notable  purpose  in  their  hands  ;  but  it  denotes  nothing 
real,  nothing  that  has  existence  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or 
among  any  people. 

Whatever  may  constitute  the  rule  of  faith,  whatever  may  be 
Scripture,  whatever  may  be  tradition,  wheresoever  these  may 
exist,  we  claim  to  be  the  judges  of  their  pretensions  and  merits  ; 
the  '  Church"  ha$  no  authority  to  determine  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  using  the  writings  of  antiquity  in  connexion  with 
oar  theological  inquiries,  we  attach  not  the  shadow  of  infallibi- 
lity to  any  of  them,  but  consider  simply  their  character  as  wit- 
nesses. These  are  considerations  which  have  their  foundation  in 
truth,  and  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  set  aside  all  Mr.  Fair- 
clough's pretensions,  as  they  contain  arguments  which,  in  their 
application  to  the  topics  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the 
nature  and  use  of  tradition,  demonstrate  the  inanity  of  his  pro- 
positions, and  sweep  away  the  entire  mass  of  his  conclusions. 

Art.  V.  The  Civil  and  Military  History  of  Germany  tJrom  the  Land' 
ing  qfGustavtis  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.    By 
the  late  Francis  Hare  Naylor,  Esq.    In  Two  Vols.  80s.   Murray, 
London,  1816. 

( Concluded  from  Vol.  VII.  Page  545  J 
ri^HE  Polish  campaigns  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
-*-  the  Swedes  had  been  engaged  previously  to  the  more  re- 
gular and  momentous  war  in  Germany,  had  been  without 
doubt,  of  essential  use  in  training  up  a  school  of  accomplished 
officers,  and  suggesting  a  variety  of  important  improvements 
jo  the  distribution  and  discipline  of  the  Swedish  army.  The 
Poles  were  principally  horsemen,  and  their  system  of  warfare 
was  adapted  to  the  irregularity  of  their  troops.  They  had  fre- 
quently exhausted  both  the  patience  and  the  vigour  of  the 
Swedes,  by  continual  and  desultory  skirmishing ;  and  sometimes 
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had  borne  them  down  by  the  weight  and  rapidity  of  a  simul- 
taneous attack.  In  opposition  to  this,  Gustavus  had  been  com- 
pelled \o  adopt  a  plan  of  movement  and  array,  which,  without 
departing  too  much  "from  the  strength  and  density  of  the  old 
system,  should  enable  him  to  encounter  the  lightly  accoutred 
horsemen  and  the  flying  armies  of  the  Poles,  with  manoeuvre* 
equally  rapid,  but  with  far  more  scientific  combinations.  He 
broke  down  the  unwieldy  masses  of  the  old  formation,  took 
away  part  of  the  cumbrous  harness  of  the  individual  soldier,  and 
rendered  the  machinery  of  the  whole  more  simple  and  ma- 
nageable. He  employed  science  instead  of  mechanism.  He 
relied  upon  skill  rather  than  on  routine,  and  proved  the  su- 
periority of  elasticity  ami  impetus  over  mere  weight.  In  the 
conduct  of  his  campaign,  the  superiority  of  his  system  was 
always  conspicuous,  and  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  it  for  bis 
success  in  his  various  engagements.  In  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
he  conquered  Tilly  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  as  completely  as 
the  Swedes  routed  the  Germans  by  their  discipline  and  valour; 
but  his  disadvantages  were  so  great,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries,  that  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  ruin, 
but  the  rapid  movements  of  his  divisions,  and  the  precision  of  their 
manoeuvres.  The  passage  of  the  Lech  was  another  decisive  test 
of  the  excellence  of  the  system  which  he  had  invented,  and  could 
not  probably  have  been  effected  upon  any  other  plan.  The  action 
of  Lutzen  seems  toliave  been  less  scientifically  fought,  than  any 
of  the  preceding'  engagements  It  was  more  of  a  m€tte9  and 
was  at  last  turned  against  W aliens tein,  less  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  than  by  the  perfect  frenzy 
of  the  Swedish  soldiers  at  the  loss  of  their  idolized  monarch. 

Mr.  Nay  lor  seems  to  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to  credit 
the  charge  which  has  frequently  betfn  urged  against  Gustavus, 
that  he  sought,  under  the  brilliant  semblance  of  vindicating  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  to  fix  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  own 
head,  as  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  league.  We  know  not 
why  the  partisans  of  this  great  man  should  he  peculiarly  te- 
,  nacious  respecting  this  point.  Even  if  it  were  undeniably  es- 
tablished, it  would  detract  but  little  from  the  character  of  the 
Swedish  hero.  If  ever  there  was  a  legitimate  object  of  am- 
bition, surely  this  was  one  ;  and  if  as  a  result  of  the  war,  this 
event  could  have  taken  place,  it  might,  at  least  in  our  opinion, 
have  prevented  the  occurrence  of  many  a  conflict  which  has 
siuce  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  whether  it  affects 
ihc  character  of  Gustavus  favourably  or  injuriously,  there  Are 
«o  many  circumstances  which  combine  to  fix  upon  him  the 
policy  or  the  guilt  of  such  a  design,  that  we  find  it  impossible 
to  evade  the  force  of  their  accumulated  evidence.  Schiller, 
always  eloquent,  is  unusually  energetic  wheu  he  reaches  thi* 
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point,  and  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  on  what  grounds 
Mr.  Naylor  could  resist  his   conclusions. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  was  received  at 
Vienna  and  Madrid  with  a  perfect  intoxication  of  delight ;  add 
shamelessly  celebrated,  says  JBougeant,  by  rejouisxanjcespresque 
pubKqves.  Austrian  intrigue  went  instantly  and  actively  to 
work.  The  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  States,  were  assailed  by 
promises  of  the  most  seducing  kind,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  corrupt  even  Oxenstiern,  by  the  offer  of  a  magnificent  bribe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  thin  that  it  was  immediately  re- 
jected with  the  utmost  scorn  by  the  high-minded  Swede,  whose 
whole  powers  of  intellect  and  determination  were  devoted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  which  his  friend  and 
master  had  so  prosperously  commenced.  Notwithstanding  the 
cabals  and  small  policy  of  the  German  States,  and  the  em- 
barrassing pretensions  and  encroachments  of  Richelieu,  Oxen- 
stiern went  steadily  forward.  He  convened  a  congress  at  Heil- 
bron  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  endless  wranglings  respecting 
precedency,  with  which  the  Germans  were  wont  to  preface  the 
must  serious  business,  he  adopted  the  effectual  remedy  of  not 
suffering  chair,  stool,  or  bench,  to  be  brought  into  the  apart- 
ment From  such  an  assembly  as  this,  little  good  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  poor  and  venal  princes  of  Germany  swarmed 
round  Feuquieres,  the  French  ambassador,  as  their  descendants 
have  since  assailed  the  envoys  of  England,  clamouring  for  sub- 
sidies, and  which  the  more  dexterous  Gallic  diplomatist  satisfied . 
himself  with  paying  either  in  promises  or  in  evasions.  One 
object,  however,  was  gained  ;  the  convention  decreed  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war,  a  sure  proof  of  the  poverty  of  Austria ; 
for  had  the  Emperor  been  able  to  bribe  sufficiently  high,  the 
Swedes  would  most  assuredly  have  been  left  without  an  ef- 
fective ally.  A  mutiny  of  the  Swedish  army  was  quelled  by 
the  popularity  of  Duke  Bernard,  of  Saxe  Weimar  ;  and  under 
his  command  and  that  of  the  Swedish  generals  Banier  and 
Horn,  the  campaign  proceeded  with  activity  and  success. 

But  the  most  important  aud  influential  series  of  events  in 
the  history  of  these  times,  is  to  be  traced  throughout  the  conduct 
of  Wallenstein,  in  such  a  complication  of  subtlety  and  im- 
becility, hesitation  and  enterprise,  incautious  frankness  and 
disgusting  treachery,  as  can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  The  in- 
firmities of  this  extraordinary  man,  seem  to  have  completely 
neutralized  his  talents.  He  was  addicted  to  astrology  to  an 
excess  that  perfectly  blinded  his  understanding.  His  astro- 
loger Seni  was  his  infallible  counsellor,  and  his  deep  designs 
were  undertaken  or  abandoned,  prosecuted  or  interrupted,  at 
the  mandate  of  a  miserable  star-gazer.  Fully  aware  that  Wat- 
lenstein   was  engaged  in  traitorous  correspondence  with  the 
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Swedes  and  Saxons,  the  Court  of  Vienna  engaged  him  with 
his  own  weapons,  and  fully  proved  its  superiority. in  treachery 
and  intrigue,  though  his  schemes  were  60  cautiously  planned,  as 
to  require  the  violation  of  a  confessor's  oath  of  secrecy,  before 
they  could  be  detected.  Instead  of  those  open  and  legitimate 
measures  of  proscription,  which  a  generous  and  enlightened 
policy  would  haye  suggested,  the  Austrian  cabinet  determined 
on  assassination,  and  employed,  for  that  detestable  purpose,  the 
arm  of  foreigners,  and  who,  with  great  regret  we  are  com* 

felled  to  say,  were  our  own  countrymen,  one  Scotch,  and  two 
rish  officers  in  the  army,  and  in  the  high  favour  of  Wallen- 
stein.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1647,  they  effected  their 
object,  by  a  massacre,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  of  Wallenstein's 
principal  officers  and  confidents,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
complete  their  work  by  destroying  the  chief  conspirator* 

4  Upon  knocking  rudely  at  the  gate,  Devoreux  was  admonished, 
by  a  page  in  waiting,  to  beware  of  disturbing  the  duke,  who  had 
just  retired  to  his  bed-chamber.  ''  Friend,"  said  Devoreux  fiercely, 
"  this  is  no  time  for  repose,"  and  he  rushed  into  the  house  with  lus 
followers.  The  door  of  Wallenstein's  apartment  being  locked,  the 
leader  of  the  banditti  asked  for  the  key,  which  not  being  brought,  he 
attempted  to  burst  it  open.  The  duke,  upon  hearing  the '  report  of 
a  musket,  fired  accidentally  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  ran  to  the  window 
to  call  the  guard,  when  his  ears  were  assailed  with  shrieks  and  la- 
mentations. They  were  the  cries  of  conjugal  affection,  uttered  by 
the  wives  of  the  slaughtered  generals,  imploring  vengeance  upon  their 
base  assassins.  The  height  of  the  window  rendering  it  impossible  to 
escape,  he  called  aloud  for  assistance :  the  massive  door,  which  had 
hitherto  resisted  the  efforts  of  its  numerous  assailants,  at  length  gave 
way,  and  a  host  of  ruffians,  armed  with  swords  and  halberts,  bunt 
impetuously  into  the  chamber.  The  duke  was  alone,  and  standing 
near  a  table  in  his  night-gown.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
there  was  neither  sword  nor  pistol  hi  the  room ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  the  door  was  not  defended  by  a  single  centinel, 
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attendants  were  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  had  purposely  left  him 
destitute  of  defence  ?  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  did  not  entertain 
the  smallest  mistrust,  or  he  would  otherwise  have  been  surrounded 
by  Tersky's  horse,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  his  service. 

*  *•  Art  thou  the  traitor,"  asked  Devoreux  sternly,  "who  art 
preparing  to  join  the  enemies  of  thy  country,  and  to  dethrone  our 
beloved  sovereign  ?"  The  pride  of  Wallenstein  disdained  a  reply. 
Upoh  being  told  that  a  lew  short  moments  would  be  granted  him  for 
prayer,  he  uncovered  his  bosom,  stretched  forth  his  arms  in  dignified 
silence,  and  receiving  the  partisan  of  Devoreux  in  his  heart,  expired 
without  uttering  a  single  groan,  or  even  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion.'   Vol.  II.  pp.  105—106. 
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The  command  of  the  Austrian  army  was  conferred  upon  a 
rince  of  the  Imperial  family,  aided  by  Gallas  and  Piccolomini ; 
sd  after  various  vicissitudes  and  manoeuvres,  it  encountered  the 
ir  inferior  array  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen.  Had  the 
wedes  been  commanded  by  Gustavus  Horn,  or  had  his  counsels 
sen  regarded  by  Duke  Bernard,  the  result  might  have  been 
versed  or  mitigated  ;  but  the  consequences  were  most  dis- 
itrous  to  the  Swedes,  whose  army  was  defeated  a  plate 
>uture>  the  veteran  infantry  of  Sweden  almost  annihilated, 
id  one  of  her  most  accomplished  generals,  Horn,  taken  pri- 
mer. Oxenstiern  remained  firm,  undismayed  by  the  ruin 
bich  seemed  accumulating  around  him.  He  collected  the 
oops,  procured  money  from  France,  and  made  bead  against 
e  Austrians  in  every  quarter.  Even  when  deserted  by  Saxony, 
id  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  league,  he  '  still 
>ore  up  and  steered  right  onward/  till  he  had  consummated 
s  work.  The  Saxons  were  defeated  by  Banier,  who  main- 
ioed  the  disproportioned  conflict  with  unrivalled  skill.  A 
cond  time  this  great  general  defeated  the  Saxo-Austrian 
my,  at  Wistock,  with  immense  loss  to  his  antagonists,  and 
fling  injury  to  his  own  troops.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
186,  Ferdinand  the  Second  died,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and 
§  sceptre  and  his  name,  with  some  portion  of  his  character, 
scended  to  his  son.  Of  the  deceased  monarch  Mr.  Naylor 
marks,  that 

4  The  erroneous  system  pursued  in  his  education,  imprinted  on 
i  mind  a  propensity  towards  bigotry,  which  decided  his  character 
rough  life,  and  led  him  to  confound  the  duties  of  a  monk  with 
ose  of  a  sovereign.  Thus  his  piety  assumed  the  gloomy  hue  of 
perstition,  and  induced  him  to  persecute  with  inquisitorial  severity 

who  questioned  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  preferred 
3  evangelical  simplicity  of  the  primitive  church,  to  the  idolatrous 
mp  of  the  Vatican.  A  slave  to  the  vindictive  passions  of  the 
suits,  and  adopting  their  interests  as  those  of  the  Almighty,  he 
lieved  himself  acting  conformably  to  the  divine  command,  while 

kindled  a  war  the  most  disastrous  of  any  that  ever  desolated 
irope,  and  rendered  himself  the  scourge  of  mankind.9 

Vol.  II.  p.  263. 

His  death  produced  little  change  either  in  the  general  aspect 
the  particular  conduct  of  affairs.  Ferdinand  the  Third 
rsued  his  father's  measures,  but  his  character  was  of  a  less 
lacious  cast ;  he  was  more  ( infirm  of  purpose,'  and  his  de- 
minations  were  more  influenced  by  external  circumstances, 
le  war  continued,  the  exploits  of  Banier  and  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
lulated  the  adventurous  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  ro- 
nce ;  but  on  the  18th  of  June,  1639,  the  latter,  in  the  full 
eer  of  victory,  fell  a  premature  victim  either  to  poison  or  a 
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putrid  fever.  The  campaigns  of  1687,  and  8,  had  been  de- 
structive to  the  Austrian  armies  opposed  to  Banier,  and  in 
1639,  he  defeated  them  completely  near  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony, 
burst  into  Bohemia,  and  appeared  before  Prague,  where  be 
again  routed  the  Imperialists  under  a  new  general,  who  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  conduct  of  Banier  in  Bohemia,  has  deeply 
sullied  the  brightness  of  his  fame.  So  atrocious  was  the  licence 
in  which  he  indulged  his  soldiers,  that  Mr.  N.  supposes  that 
some  unrecorded  circumstance  must  have  occurred  to  ( inflame 
'  his  indignation  to  the  highest  pilch.9  The  successes  of  the 
Swedish  army  roused  the  Emperor  to  unwontedTexertion,  and 
strong  armies  under  able  commanders  began  to  press  upon 
the  thinned  and  exhausted  divisions  of  Banier. 

*  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Swedish  army  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  of  1639;  that  of  the  ensuing  year  did  not  open 
with  much  better  prospects.  But  it  was  amid  the  storms  and  con- 
vulsions of  an  agitated  world,  that  Banier's  abilities  shone  forth  in  all 
their  natural  lustre.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  powerful  armies, 
if  he  attempted  to  advance,  he  had  to  contend  against  the  aggregate 
strength  of  Austria,  marshalled  under  her  ablest  commanders ;  and, 
if  he  wished  to  retreat,  all  Saxony  and  Prussia  were  assembled  in 
his  rear,  animated  by  every  feeling  that  can  inspire  resolution,  the 
love  of  independence,  the  thirst  of  glory,  and  the  insatiate  desire  of 
revenge.  In  this  desperate  crisis  he  contrived  to  reach  a  favourite 
position  near  Melnik,  where  he  hoped  to  remain  till  the  arrival  of 
Konigsmark,  who  was  hastening  with  considerable  reinforcements 
from  Westphalia. 

'  Konigsmark  was  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise,  and  had  been 
greatly  distinguished  at  the  head  of  the  Westphalian  army*  Po- 
pularity of  manners  combined  with  intrepid  courage,  had  attracted 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  ready  to  follow 
him  through  every  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  weak* 
ness  of  his  force,  his  march  through  Franconia  and  Thurjngia  was 
signalized  by  a  rapid  succession  of  triumphs ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  obstacles  which  he  had  to  contend  with,  he  arrived  safely  on  the 
oonfines  of  Bohemia/    Vol.  II.  pp.  324—  $25. 

In  1641,  Banier  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by 
Tostenson,  perhaps  the  ablest  officer  in  the  school  of  GusUvub. 
Tortured  and  rendered  helpless  by  gout,  the  activity  of  his 
mind  supplied  his  bodily  incapacity.  He  advanced  from  victory 
to  victory,  ruined  the  army  of  Gallas,  defeated  the  Austriaos 
at  Leipsic  and  Yankowitz,  and  threatened  Vienna  itself. 
Soon  after  this  he  resigned  the  command.  The  succeeding 
campaigns  were  admirably  conducted  by  Wrangel  and  Ko- 
nigsmark, and  the  surprise  of  Prague  by  the  latter  officer, 
had  a  strong  influence  in  determining  Austria  to  agree  to  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia.  In  this  sketch  of  the  Swedish  cam- 
paigns, we   have   not  thought  it   necessary  to  advert -to  the 
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erie«  of  operations  which  were  carried  da  under  the  auspices 
if  France  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Upper  Rhine.  Thesr 
Lre  much  more  generally  known,  and  the  names  of  Turenn<\ 
2ond6,  Gu6briant,  are  familiar  to  an  English  ear. 
'It  has  rarely  happened  that  two  such  men  as  Oxenstiern  and 
Wcbelieu,  have  appeared  on  the  political  arena  together ;  and 
t  has  occurred  ycc  more  rarely,  that  such  men  have  been  in- 
luccd  to  make  common  cause  against  an  individual  enemy, 
nd  it  was  calamitous  to  Austria  that  they  were  united  against 
he  Imperial  policy.  It  was  however  fortunate  for  Germany, 
.nd  the  result  was  a  gigantic  stride  towards  the  liberation  of 
Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  tyranny  and  bigotry.  As  a  spe- 
imen  of  Mr.  Naylor's  talent  in  the  delineation  of  diameter, 
ve  shall  subjoin  his  estimate  of  Richelieu.  It  is  perhaps  suf- 
iciently  just  on  the  whole,  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  those  finer 
ouches  on  which  the  effect  of  literary  portraits  essentially 
epeud«. 

€  In  order  justly  to  appreciate  the  abilities  of  Richelieu,  we  ought 
3  compare  the  situation  of  France  when  he  was  first  entrusted  with 
tie  direction  of  affairs,  with  that  in  which  he  left  it  at  his  death. 
le  found  the  kingdom  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions,  and  the 
oyal  prerogative  curtailed  and  fettered  by  the  turbulent  ambition 
f  a  haughty  aristocracy.  Before  he  quitted  the  world,  he  had 
tripped  the  nobility  of  all  those  dangerous  privileges,  which  are  in- 
ompatible  with  the  good  of  society  ;  and  which,  though  trequently 
xercised  for  their  private  aggrandisement,  were  hardly  ever  em- 
loyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  Till  the  cardinal  was  invested 
nui  absolute  authority — and  authority  more  absolute  wds  never 
rusted  to  the  hands  of  a  subject — Europe  had  been  accustomed  to 
ontemplate,  with  hopeless  dismay,  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Lustria,  sweeping  progressively  away  every  feeble  barrier  that  checked 
ir  a  moment  her  ambitious  career ;  but,  while  he  ruled  in  the  name 
fa  contemptible  bigot,  he  not  only  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier 
gainst  her  future  encroachments,  but  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
xtensive  glory,  to  which  his  country  attained  during  the  following 
?ign.  Assuming  success  as  the  criterion  of  merit,  and,  when  a 
roper  field  is  opened  for  the  display  of  genius  it  may  fairly  be  taken 
ft  such,  Richelieu  unquestionably  deserves  an  eminent  station  among 
be  most  illustrious  statesmen,  who  ever  excited  the  applause  or  tb? 
xecration  of  mankind 

*  Such  are  the  rude  outlines  of  the  character  of  a  minister,  whose 
igorous  counsels  gave  strength  and  stability  to  a  government,  which 
ivil  dissensions  and  a  disputed  succession  had  rendered  the  seat  of* 
narchy  and  confusion  The  portrait  of  Richelieu,  like  every  figure 
f  colossal  proportions,  appears  to  greatest  advantage  when  viewed 
t  a  distance  ;  but,  when  minutely  inspected,  presents  to  the  eye  of 
te  judicious  critic  many  striking  defects.  The  same  haughty  spirit, 
hich,  invested  with  the  splendid  form  of  ambition,  impelled  him  to 
nderwke  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  when  influencing  his  actions 
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in  private  life,  assumed  tJic  less  dignified  character  of  vanity.  Not 
content  with  excelling  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in 
valour,  and  wisdom,  and  enterprise,  be  had  the  weakness  to  aspire  to 
equa  celebrity  for  his  skill  in  managing  a  horse,  or  turning  an 
epigram;  though,  in  all  probability,  he  was  much  inferior  in  horse- 
manship to  a  common  dragoon,  and  was  indebted  for  the  praitei 
bestowed  on  his  literary  productions,  to  the  borrowed  pen  of  ■ 
poetical  flatterer.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  479 — 480. 

At  length,  all  parties  were  exhausted  hy  this  long  and 
ruinous  content,  and  entered  in  good  faith  on  the  work  of 
pacification.  We  have  not  thought  it  expedieut,  in  this  rapid 
statement,  to  notice  the  various  diplomatic  manoeuvres  re- 
ported to  by  the  differ  cut  cabinets  ;  they  were  too  numerous 
and  too  complicated  for  brief  detail,  and  too  obviously  faithless 
to  have  any  influence  upon  military  arrangements.  But  in 
1645,  on  the  10th  of  April,  the  Congresses  of  Westphalia 
were  opened  ;  on  the  first  of  June,  the  projets  of  the  respective 
courts  were  tendered  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  November,  N>15, 
'  they  began,"  in  the  words  of  Putter,  "  to  act  with  vigour.' 
The  negotiations  were  conducted  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope  aud  the  Venetians ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  this,  and  other  circumstances,  were  carried 
on  simultaneously  at  two  different  places,  Minister,  and  Os- 
nabruck.  At  the  latter  town,  the  most  important  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, was  in  discussion  between  the  Swedes  and  the 
Protestant  States  on  the  oiie  side,  and  the  Emperor  on  the 
other,  while  the  transactions  at  Minister  principally  regarded 
France  and  Austria.  The  particulars  of  this  important  treaty, 
which  was  afterwards  registered  among  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Empire,  would  afford  little  satisfaction  to  our  readers 
in  any  abstract  which  we  might  be  able  to  give.  It  may 
suffice  to  remark,  that  beside  the  usual  scramble  for  indemni- 
fications and  cessions  of  territory,  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
conscience  were  not  disregarded,  and  if  they  were  not  recog- 
nised and  established  on  that  large  and  liberal  ground  which 
they  claim  on  (he  broad  principles  of  equity  and  reason,  they 
were  at  least  settled  on  a  foundation  more  solid  and  secure 
than  had  ever  been  sanctioned  before.  In  fact,  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  materially  changed  the  constitutions  of  the  Empire. 
It  finally  settled  the  question  respecting  the  degree  of  power 
vested  in  the  Emperor,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  German 
princes  stood  towards  him  as  their  federal  head,  it  more- 
over regulated,  in  many  important  particulars,  the  system  of 
government  in  the  inferior  states.  A  considerable  alteration 
was  introduced  into  the  general  habits  of  living,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  ;  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  manners 
of  a  former  age,  we  shall  here  introduce  an  extract  from  a 
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rery  able  writer,  to  whom  Mr.  Naylor  has  had  frequent  re- 
course. 

'  A  comparison  of  the  times  previous'and  subsequent  to  the  peace 
»f  Westphalia,  may  afford  us  instructive  information,  how  mucn  not 
mly  the  style  of  living,  but  the  manners  and  way  of  thinking  at 
>ur  German  courts,  are  changed.  A  steward  in  tne  service  of  one 
if  our  Dukes,  wrote  once  in  his  diary— <  To  day  our  Duke  went 
with  all  his  young  nobles  to  a  tavern,  and  feasted  there  the  whole 
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with  a  servant  to  travel  with  him.9    The  Landgrave  Philip,  of  Hesse 
Uieinfels,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1541,  and  died  in  15SS,  at  a 
ime  when  he  expected  some  princes  of  the  Palatine  House  to  visit 
lim,  heard  that  a  private  man  nad  got  some  fine  large  turkeys.   That 
le  might  treat  the  Counts  Palatine  handsomely,  he  ordered  the  map, 
o  brine  him  one  or  two  of  them  for  a  proper  price,  which  the  steward 
f  his  household  should  pay  immediately.     This  Landgrave  Philip 
ike  wise  sent  his  brother  William  the  Fourth,  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
2assell,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1575,  a  long  letter,  with  a  lively  de- 
cription  of  the  decline  among  the  Princes,  which  he  said  he  dreaded 
vould  be  the  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  expences,  which' 
fere  even  then  complained  of.    Among  other  things,  says  he,  **  Your 
father,  Philip  the  magnanimous,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country,  which  is  now  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  had  the  management  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  Schmalcaldic 
League,  had  only  one  chancellor,  a  doctor,  and  a  secretary.     The 
first  of  these  served  him  twenty  years  for  eighty  florins,  the  second 
ft*  fifty*  an&  the  third  without  any  salary  at  all.    Now  every  one  of 
you  have  more  doctors,  secretaries,  and  clerks,  for  yourselves,  and 
at  very  high  salaries ;  besides  this,  each  of  you  has  such  a  number 
of  huntsmen,  cooks,  and  other  servants,  that  there  is  a  huntsman 
for  every  hill,  a  cook  for  every  pot,  and  a  butler  to  every  cask. 
Then  comes  your  itch  for  play,  gadding  about  to  dances,  and 
visiting  foreign  Princes,  which,  says  he,  is  the  only  way  to  drain 
your  purses  J    He  complains  too  of  the  Italian  luxury  in  dress, 
rhich  was  the  fashion  then,  such  as  wearing  velvet  and  silk,  and 
lecorating  the  horses  with  feathers  and  velvet  cloths,— just  as  if 
re  were  Italian  civet  cats,  which  does  not  suit  this  country  at  all. 
talian  and  German  luxuries  don't  agree.    The  Italians  are  stately 
a  their  dress,  but  they  eat  the  worse  for  it,  and  are  sparing  in 
heir  tables.    A  dish,  consisting  of  a  few  eggs  and  a  salad,  is  enough 
or  them;  but  Germans  must  have  good  eating  and  their  bellies 
all.* — Putter's   Historical  Development  of  the   Constitviiqn  of  the 
lermanic  Empire f  by  Dornford. — Vol.  II.  p.  197. 

The  same  Author  has  elucidated  the  conduct  and  consc- 
iences of  the  .treaty  of  Westphalia,  with  considerable  pbility  ; 
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ami  some  important  documents  and  illustrations  relating  to' 

ihe  same  event  may  be  found  in  Heiss — Histoire  de  V Empire: 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  notr  in  these  volumes,  a 

more  frequent  insertion   of    dates.     The  errors  of  press  are 

numerous,  and  not  (infrequently  injurious  to  the  meaning. 

■  --  ■ -  -  f  -      -    _  ..  , 

Art.  VI.  Manfred;  a  Dramatic  Poem.     By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.  pp. 
80.    Price  5s.  6d.     Murray.    London.     1817. 

B  have  taken  some  pains  to  point  out  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Byron's  genius,  and  to  enable 
our  readers  to  form  a  discriminating  judgement,  of  his  produtw. 
tiona.    If  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  they  will  #Qt»# 
we  think,  be  wholly  unprepared  to  find  in  the  present  prodMctiop, 
a  verification  of  our  remark,  that  the  noble  Author  does  Qpti 
possess  the  power  of  jua  bodying  in  poetry  .a  purely  dramatic  con- 
ception ;   that  he  is.  not. capable  of  that  effort  of  abstraction 
which  is  requisite  to  the  imagining  and  delineating  of  an  indivi- 
dualized portion  of  our  common  nature,  distinct  and  different  in 
character  from  himself.  .  They  will  not  expect,  therefore,  to  dis-' 
cover  in  Manfred  a  being  of  any  other  species  or  genus  than  that 
to  which  the  Childe,  die  Giaour,  Conrad;.  *nd  Alp,  may  be  re- 
ferred.  They  will  anticipate  alike  the  hero  andthe  object  of  the 
present  tale,   and  will   feel  assured,   that' this   dramatic  poem 
has  vesy  little  more  of  the  drama  about  it,  than  the  mere  form  of 
dialogue. 

Lord  Byron  has  made  a  mistake,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  poet 
of  inferior  genius,  would  be  fatal.     This  perpetual,  sameness  of 
sentiment  would  be  insupportably  wearisome,  were  it  not  for  the 
exquisite  and  exhaust  less  beauties  of  expression  by  which  it  is 
enlivened.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  of  novelty  in  this  poem, 
except  the  mysticism  and  the  immaterial  machinery ;    and  the 
latter,  although  invested  with  all  the  charms  of  song,  is  of  too 
flimsy  and  shadowy  a  nature  to  interest.     The  drama  is  without 
plot  and  without  purpose ;  Manfred  is  one  of  those  unintelligible 
and  impossible  beings  which  we  meet  with  only  in  the  regions  of . 
sentimental  romance ;   a  most  interesting  and  amiable  wicked 
rascal,  who  glories  in  not  having  been  the  dupe  of  demons,  but 
claims  to  be  his  own  destroyer.     He  is  '  a  magian,9  and  deals  in 
spells  .and  adjurations,  professes  to  have  *  no  sympathy  with 
4  breathing  flesh,9  and  breathing  flesh  can  therefore  have  little 
sympathy  with  him.     He  holds  converse  with  destinies,  and  ele- 
ments, and  witches  ;  is  addicted  to  study,  and  penance,  and  so- 
litary vigils ;  is  an  astrologer;  and  quotes  Roman  history  and 
the  Apocalypse.     His  crimes  and  his  m^     •••*  art*  alike  ineffable, 
and  only  to  be  guessed  at  from  the  chanv  i  :  :<  despair.     He 

is,  in  fact,   a  very  terrible-looking   p  t ■;;»:■...■■:■    >  *n     j. armless 
withal.  i  Had  he  been  one  of  us,'  say?  oi«,  „■-:  v.ai  vLr\*«.;ii«\ 

(  he  would  have  m^ilc 
Am  awful •pirit.1 
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to  the  other  human  dramatis  personse.  Messieurs  the 
aois  Hunter,  tiie  abbot  of  St.  Maurice,  Manuel  and  Herman, 
have  no  pretensions  to  character,  or  poetical  existence, 
part  they  perform  is  scarcely  more  important  than  that  as- 
d  to  the  all-potent  and  mysterious  Arimanes,  which  consists 
!  following  imperial «decree. 

*  Nemesis.    Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 
Arimanes.    Yea  !  V 

lolly  destitute  as  the  poem  is  of  dramatic  merit,  our  readers 
ot  however  imagine  that  it  bears  no  marks  of  the  master-hand 
\  poet.  Criticism  would  be  thrown  away  on  the  present  pro- 
in  taken  as  a  whole,  bat  there  are  passages  of  considerable 
f .  Take  for  example  three  of  the  songs  of  the  spirits  of 
and  air,  whom  Manfred  summons  to  appear  before  him.     - 

*  Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit, 
<  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command.  ■'■;.'. 

The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bios  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern'd  base- 
Ana  what  with  me  would'st  Thou  f 

*  Voice  of  the  Third  Spirit. 
'  In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters,    . 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life, 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral  ' 

The  deep  echo  roll'd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean   - 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

c  Fourth  Spirit. 
'  Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 
Lies  pillow?d  on  fire, '   ■ 
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And  the  lakes  of  bitumen    ■     '* 

Rise  boitingly  higher;  . 

Where  the  rpofs  of  the.  Andes  ..  .    ' , 

Strike  'deep  in  the  earth*  ■.-...,.    .,  v 

As  their  aummits  to  heaven,  ■  ■'•'«, 

Shoot  soaringly  forth;  . 

I  have  quitted  my  birth-place, "    ■' ' 

■   ■  Thy  bidding  to  bide—  '".'"' 

Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me. 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  !'     pp.'IO— -I2i  ; '  ■ 

TWreidler  will  be  surprised  at  the  introduction  in  tills  scene, 
of  'the incantation*  printed  with  "  the' Prisoners  of  Cliilloti;" 
the  more  so,  as  it  wiupuizle  him  to  discover  who  is  tire  per- 
forate* of  the  Corse,  as  well  as  who  is  its  subject,  and'  for  what 
imrpose  his  Lordship  has  chosen  to  insei  t  it  in  fhU  place.  Tlie 
ollowing  soliloquy  fa  ohe  of  the  beat  passages  in  the  poem. 
.  '  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  top* 
'  Of  the  snow-shining rflototairu.— Beautiful!     .  ,.  . 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  femiliar  face ■_■"  - ' 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and'in  her  starry  shade"  ■* 

Of  dim  and  solitary  I  Orel  mess,       ! !  ■  ■■>        - 

I  learn'd  the  language  of  an  other  world- 
I  do  remember  me,  that  iri  my  youth)  -  •    ■ 
When  I  was  wandering,— upon  such  a -night'  ■ 
I  stood  within  the  Golose urn's  wall,  ■     ;'■ 

'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  -arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  bine  midnight,  and  the-stem 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ram ;  from  afar  "  •■ 
The  watchdog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber;  and-*  _ 
More  near  from  out  the  CaHars*  palace  came-  ■«   ■ 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly,  ■-    ,:  ' 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song- 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind.-'    ■■ 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worst  breftoh- 
Appearea  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood  • 
Within  a  bow-shot— where  (he  Ctesart  dwelt*  - 
And- dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'dbattlatnettts. 
Add  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths* 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  t-—      ''■'- 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands,  '* 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  1  -  * 

While  Cxsar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halli, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.—  ■'■ 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling- moon,  upon  ' 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity    ■ 

..:.-■■  '.i  ".-JW 
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Of  rugged  desolation,  4ftd  filled  up, 
As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  wnich  still  wju  so,  . 
And  making  that  which  was  hpf,  till  tfci  place 
Became  religion*  and  the  freart  ran  p*er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  oH!-* 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rait 
Our  spirits  from  tneir  urns — "  pp.  68, 69. 

tatofred,  like.  Alp,  is  warned  by  a  phantom,  of  his  dissolu* 
on  the  morrow*  \  and  is  actx    lingry  prepared  foir  At  demons 

punctually  wait  upon  Mill,  to  erama  their  Hgllt  and  title 
im  as  their  tnkj&t.  He  denie*,  hvwdvet,  their  power  to 
non  Mtn,  ahd  tegs  feave  fo €  die  altirie.V   The  spirit  who 

makes  his  appeatttfee,  finding  him  contumacious,  calls  iu 
attendant  brethren,  hut  Manfred  still  sets  them  at  defiance ; 
the  infernal  messenger  begins  to  hold  parley  with  him  in 
following  style. 

'  8*iJttT.  *  Aeltictaiit  mortal  ( 

Is  tfus  the  Mayan  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  inraiUe,  iad  make  himself     . 
Almost  our  equal  ?— Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  t  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched! 

Mam.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest ! 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour,— ffaf  I  know, 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  comb*  tipainat  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels;  my  oast  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science — penance— daring— 
And  fentftn  of  watching— strength  of  mind  and  sktfl 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers— when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  jpfriti  wadking  side  by  aide, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
Opefr  my  strength"  ■!  do  defy-^deny-^ 
Spam  bock, .  and  seem  ye  J—* 

Spuut*.  Bdt  thy  many  cruise* 

Have  made  thee 

Maw.  .  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  puhished  but  by  other  crimes, 
And  greater  criminals? — Back  to  thy  heQ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  mfe,  that  t  ffed; 
Thoo  never  ituAt  possess  me,  thai  I  know : 
What  I  have  dotte  if  done ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  whiok could  nothing  gain  ftMt  (fitnw: 
The  mkriwhkh  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  ita.-good.or  evil  thoughts— 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end— 
And  its  own  place  and  time— -its  innate  seas#9< 
When  stripped  of  this  mortality,  derives 
t>L.  VIII.  N.S.  P 
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No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 

But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  andtn  joy, 

Born  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  desert. 

Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt  tat. 

I  have  not  been  thy  dupe  nor  am  thy  prey — 

But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 

My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends! 

The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours  1 

[The  Demons  dkappea- . 
Abbot.  Alas!  how  pale  thou  art— thy  lips  are  white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves— and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  heaven — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  *Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not: 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  nie.     Fare  thee  well — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

[Manfked  erpirt:. 
Abbot.  Cold — cold — even  to  the  heart-r- 

But  yet  one  prayer— alas  \  bow  fares  it  with  thee i — 
He's  gone— his  soul  hath  ta'en  its  earthless  flight- 
Whither  ?  1  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone.*    pp.  73 — 75. 
Wo  acquit    the  noble    Author  of    any    design  to  burtesqitt 
the  awful  realities    which  he  brings    upon  the    scene;    but,  to 
make   use  of  a   very  homely  expression,  (he  poet  in  these  pas- 
sages is  playing  with  edge  taoU,     Manfred  tells  the  abbot,  iu 
another  part, 

'  I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.' 
Does  this  infer  the  Author's  conviction  of  the  necessity  ofamedi- 
ator  not  a  mortal?  We  hope  that  it  does  :  but  these  are  not 
subjects  for  a  dramatic  poem.  Upon  the  whole,  this  manu- 
script was  scarcely  wortli  being  transmitted  from  the  Continent 
it  will  not  raise  Lord  Byron's  reputation. 

Art.  VII.  Paitorat  Lettert  on  Nonconformity.  Addressed  to  a  young 
Member  of  a  Society  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  Iftno.  pp.  xrt.  126. 
Price  3s.  6d.  Black  and  Son,  1817. 
T^HLIRE  ore  two  extremes  against  which  it  js  equal!} 
-*-  necessary  to  guard  in  all  matters  of  religious  controversy, 
and  especially  in  those  to  which  these  '  Pastoral  Letters'  refer. 
The  one  is,  that  '  esprit  da  corp*,'  that  vehemence  of  party 
spirit  which  magnifies  the  most  trifling  points  of  difference, 
into  legitimate  grounds  of  separation  ;  the  other  is,  that  false 
candour,  which  would  represent  questions  of  vital  importance, 
as  doubtful  or  indifferent-  Time  was,  when  the  danger  Itj 
almost  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  former  of  these  extremes 
and  when  good   men,  men  of  sound   wisdom   and   exemplary 
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piety,  were  induced,  by  ffarjotts.oircuuistanceB  to  ptyce  an  :  due, 
stress  .',  an  matters  ig  themselves  uniuipor  .  v.  euj)  : iiil  iig, 
contending  either  fur  or  against  than*  witty  all  the  zeal  and 
earnestness,  that  usually  attach  to  polemical  discissions.  But 
in  the  present  day,  the  danger  lies,  we  apprehend,  chiefly  oq 
the  other  side,  since  it  is  evident  that  questions  'so  deeply 
interesting  as  those  which'  relate  to  the  order, fbe  constitution^ 
and  the  goyeriuneot  of  the  'Christian  Church,  'are  treated  by 
ni  Any  persons  as  matters  of  speculation  on  which,  it  is  of  litife 
importance  .to  decide'.  The  work  before  ,  us,  "W  admiralty 
adapted,  s_6  far  as  it  goes,  to  guard  against  both  these  extremes, 
and  is  therefore  peculiarly  lilted  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  Church,  It  .breathes  all  (hat  spirit  of  love  aiiti 
universal  benevolence,  by  which  the  present  period  js  hapjiily 
distinguished ;  combined  with  that  inflexible  adherence .  to 
essential  principles,  which  truth  must  ever  demand. 

A  disposition  has  lately  prevailed,  not  only  among  members 
of  the  Establishment,  but  even  among  many  who-are  accustomed 
to  worship  with  Protestant  Dissenters,  to' condemn' altogether 
any  discussion  of  these  topics,  in  '  what  spirit  soever  that 
discission  may  be  conducted,  as  uncalled  for  and  'highly  inju- 
dicious in  the  present  day.  '  Is  this  a  moment,'  say  they, 
*  iri  which  to  revive  the  controversy,  when  the  best  men  oh 
'either  aide  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  meeting  and  co-operating 
'  together  in  sHpport  of  religions  institutions  ?  Is  ft  not  mast 
'  ill-judged  at  such  an  auspicious  season  to  provole  hostilities, 
'  and  induce  alienation  of  mind  among  the  most  zealous 
'  defenders  of  our  common  faith  ?  No:  let  ns  rather  forget  our 
1  ktite,  differences,  iateut  upon  prosecuting  the  great  work  In 
V  which,  we  ate  unitedly  engaged.' 

..  Wc  will  yie)d  to  none  in  our  attachment  to  peace  and 
Christian,  union  ;  yet  we  do  conceive  that  even  these  blessings 
are  too  dearly  purchased,  if  they  are  obtained  by  the  unhallowed 
compromise-or.  .abandonment  of  any  part  of  revealed  truth. 
Th«n;  are  indeed  times,  and  places,  in  which  a  strict  neutrality 
ibtmld  he  ke.pt,  and  in  which  it  should  I>c  as  slightly  remem- 
11  red  as  possible,  that  such  distinctions  exist  as  those  of 
Churchman,  and  pissenter.  Whatever  may  be  the  violations  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  members  of  the    Establtsmneht,  *we 


t 


should,  exceedingly  regret  that  any  case  should  occur,  and  wfe 
do  not  "believe  it  has  occurred,  in  which  a  Dissenter  meethjf? 
'u'—  brethren  of  the  endowed  sect,  for  «  common  'purpMe, 
neutral  ground,  should  commence  an'  assault  1>y 
bis  peculiar  teni-ls,'  or  boasting  of  d  egreWer  'purity 
ieiKie  of  his  mode  of  worship.  But  rfce* -eflch " pdrty 
its  own  post,  bearing,  it  may  be  hoping  srime  'portMn; 
Ldlowed  fwliiiir  which  pervaded   rW^'as'denibrr^'ih 


ins 
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moment,  so  far  from  being  unfavourable,  seems  best  fitted  for 
the  calm  and  impartial  investigation  not  only  of  the  points  on 
which  Ihey  arc  agreed,  but  of  those  also  on  which  they  differ. 
So  tar  from  feeling  an  objection,  hi  the  present  atate  of  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  our  land,  to  publications  like  (he 
present,  writlcu  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness  and 
eliarity,  we  feel  a  convkriou  that  this  is  of  all  times  the  most 
favourable  for  a  temperate  discussion  of  what  are  called  the 
principles  or  grounds  of  Dissent. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  though  it  may  occasion  regret, 
that  the  controversial  writings  of  a  former  age  on  this  subject 
betray  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  Christian  temper.  The 
sufferings  of  their  fathers,  and,  in  many  eases,  the  personal 
wrongs  of  these  Nonconformist  advocates,  were  too  fresh  in 
their  remembrance,  to  admit  of  cool  and  impartial  discussion. 
No  wonder  that  with  the  cogent  reasonings  and  well  attested 
bets  with  which  those  writings  abound,  there  should  sometimes 
be  blended  an  asperity  and  vehemence,  that  detract  from  their 
general  merits.  On  this  account  many  parents  among  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  have  felt  some  reluctance  to  initiate  their 
cbiidren  into  the  controversy  relating  to  Dissent,  lest  either 
the  forbidding  spirit  in  which  it  has  sometimes  been  maintained, 
•hmilil  make  them  revolt  from  the  principle  themselves,  or, 
which  is  perhaps  still  more  to  be  apprehended,  they  should 
imbibe  the  same  spirit,  and  become  intemperate  partisans  of 
a  good  cause. 

But  now  that  the  fiver  of  human  passions  and  prejudices 
has  abated,  and  good  men  on  each  side  have  learned  to 
esteem  and  love  one  another,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  that 
angry  discussions  will  give  place  to  unbiassed  investigation,  and 
(hat  Uiere  will  be  felt  on  both  sides,  a  disposition  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  truth,  and  having  ascertained,  to  admit  It. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  raise  the  cry,  '  The  cause  of  Dissent 
1  is  in  danger,'  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  we  do  not 
believe  the  fact ;  and  secondly,  because  we  feel  a  persuasion  thai 
the  truth,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  will  ultimately  prevail,  and 
to  this  great  object  we  ore  content  tint  all  party  views  and 
interests  should  be  sacrificed  ;  yet  we  have  no  douhts  that  the 
actual  state  of  things,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  justifies  the 
following  representation  of  the  Author  or  the  "  Pastoral 
"  Letters." 

*  The  Author  is  apprehensive,  that  both  ministers  aud  parents, 
in  their  attention  to  the  weightier  matters  of  revealed  religion,  are 
chargeable  with  wme  degree  of  culpable  neglect,  in  respect  of  such 
topics  as  relate  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  m  the 
instructions  which  they  have  given  to  young  people,  whether  bt 
their  own  families  or  in  wider  circles.  The  consequence  has  been, 
1 
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it  MY  considerable  number  of  Dissentem  ha*»  on  inquiry  and 
jop,  become  attached  to  the  Nodosa)  Establishment!  but  that 

individuals  have — from  an  opinion  hastily  assumed,  that  the 
,' is  left  at  large  in  the*  New  Testament,  and  thjftjwiinport- 
ftttached  to  hv—allowed themselves  to  desert  the  profession  of 
k-to  which  they  had  been  habituated  from  their  childhood,  and 
the  Establishment!  from  a  variety  of  secondary  consideration*. 
f  profit  and  reputation,  which  are  generally  on  the  side  of  a 
2  •  religion  patronized  by  the  State,  have  had  their  influence  om 

the  example  of  friends  and  relatives  has  been  the  ttettve 
ftexs;  and  a  preference  for  the  preaching  of  some  good 
r  in  the  church,  has  been  with  a  third  class  the  determining 
while  the  question  of  scriptural  precedents,  and  the  aathority 
New  Testament,  has  been  scarcely  adverted  to.*  p.  is,  x.\ 

re  is,  we  apprehend,  another  yet  more  fruitful  cause  of 
difference,  for  in  very  few  cases  does  it  amount  to  an 
dereliction  of  Dissenting  principles.  It  is  well  known 
ere  are  not  a  few  places  of  worship,  which  are,,  properly 
ag,  Dissenting  Meeting-houses,  and  licensed  as  such,  yet 
io  ritual  and  mode  of  worship,  approximate  very  near  to 
y  law  established.  A  part  at  least  of  the  liturgy,  is  read ; 
;als  are  worn  by  the  officiating  minister  or  reader ;  the  walls 
adows  are  decorated ;  and  all  external  appearance*  stem 
id  to  convey  the  opinion  that  the  difference  is  very 
,  if  any,  between  them  and  episcopal  chapels.  Members 
seating  churches,  from  motives  of  convenience  or  soma 
muse,  not  unfrequently  attend,  with  their  families,  at 
chapels.  Pastors  of  Dissenting  churches  frequently 
r.tbeir  pulpits,  and  even  their  desks,  and  the  consequence 
Blight  be  expected,  that  the  younger  branches  of  such 
9  So  not  think  it  worth  while,  on  so  slight  a  ground  of 
ice,  to  subject  themselves  to  (he  reproach  of  being 
ed  Methodists  or  Dissenters,  and  take  refuge  within  the 
the  Establishment. 

not  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters  not 
tog  eleven  in  number,  the  whole  ease  should  be  made  out, 
»  whole  field  of  controversy  traversed*  Some  of  the  print 
oints  are  however  staled  and  argued  by  the  anonymous 
r  of  these  Letters,  with  candour,  purspioutty,  and  talent.  In 
ft,  the  design  ef  the  work  hi  eanouoeed,  trie,  to  efceite  • 
.persons,  who  may  not  yet  heve  considered  the  subject,  * 
quire  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  forms  to  which 
juve  been  accustomed,  and  what  pleas  can  be  instituted 
ose  who  deviate  from  them  ?  and  not  to  decide,  till  they 
compared  both  with  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  enable 
selves  to  judge  whieh  it  meat  eonaenanl  with  the  inspired 
■nay. 

0*  I  rejoiee,*  say*  this  writer,  'that  Churchmen  and  Dts- 
are  seen  walking  together  in  all   those  paths  where  they 
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think  alike.  I  should  be  grieved  to  see  that  either  you,  or  any 
other  of  my  beloved  young  friend*,  desert,  without  full  inquiry,  j 
mode  of  professing  [he  Gospel,  which  I  urn  increasingly  persuad"-'  : 
founded  on  the  plan  of  the  primitive  churches ;  and  is  more  ailii_ 
than  any  establishment  whatever,  to  promote  (he  great  interest* 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A  Churchman,  enlightened  mine  kntKCTeV 
of  his  own  principles,  will  always  be  most  liberal  towards  those  v 
differ  from  him  ;  and  a  Dissenter  well  acquainted  with  the  trne  bi 
of  his  retijiou*  profession,  will  always  be  disposed  to  regard  w 
cordial  affection  those  who  cannot  think  precisely  with  himself.'  p.  I 
In  the  Second  Letter,  the  importance  of  the  qucslidii  i 
proved,  and  it  is  fully  shewn 

—  *  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
a   settled  judgment  as  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  in    reference  to,  t' 
form  and   order   and   disi  ,iline  of  his  Church.      It   is  not,  indeed 
Such  magnitude   as  to  prevent  me  from  giving  the  right    ham 
fellowship  to  one  who  conscientiously  differs  from  me,  or  "  '  ' 
my  union  with   him  in   all    points  in  which   we  are  agi 
certainly  it  becomes  me  to  inquire  on  which  side  the  strength  « 
evidence  lies  in  those  matters  in  which  we  differ.'  p.  1.5,  W 

In  ttie  Third  anil  Fourth  Letters,  the  rjuestion  tit  the  C*«M». 
tloti  and  government  of  a  Christian  Chinch,  is  discussed1;  Na1 
in  opposition  to  those  who  contend  that  no  seilpltirul  model 
furnished,  by,  vrliioh  our  Churches  are  to  he  embodied  ; 
those  who  conceive  that  the  established  hierarchy  ofthill  com 
best  accords  with  that  authoritative  standard.  i'esjimonira 
collected   from   the    pages   of   inspiration,   to  prove   Hfat   i 

{iriroilive  Churches  were  congregational,  and  under  the  sur* 
htendence  or  their  elected  pastors.  One  of  these  Letters  c 
chides  with  the  following  cimdid  appeal  to  common  sense. 

*  This  is  I  know,  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  a  subject,  of  w 
the  discussion  has  filled  volumes.  I'.ut  I  mean  simply  to  invite  v 
to  the  unbiassed  perusal  of  such  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
touch  on  the  matter.  Read  the  Acts  with  a  pen  and  paper  bef 
yon  ;  mark  down  all  the  placer,  in  which  the  forms  and  modes  of 
professing  the  (iospel  are  noticed  ;  review  these  passages  i  compare 
thetn  fairly,  accurately,  and  impartially;  and  let  mo  know,  a*  the 
result,  whether  you  really  think,  that  these  descriptions  are  most 
applicable  to  such  societies  as  subsist  among  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters in  this  country,  or  to  the  Church  bylaw  established,'  p.  »a,*>. 

The  I*'ifili  Letter  contains  an  impressive  representation  of  tlir 
nature  and  design  of  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
a  comparative  view  is  taken  of  the  mode  of  :id  ministering  ifiis 
holy  rite  within,  and  without  the  pale  of  the  EstibHshuieiH. 
And  here  we  arc  somewhat  surprised,  that  th.-  Author  has  not 
"'vi  11  irhuiced  at  the  prolh nation,  for  we  cannot  employ  a  milder 
le iui,  of  tins  ordinance,  which  is  sanctioned  by  law,  ami  dmlv 
pruiiseil;  and  in  which  it  is  constituted-  »  nullification  to 
secular  ollices. 
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From  this  subject, -the  transition  is  natural,  in  the  Siwtji 
)Lettef,  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  and  after  alt  the  arguments 
thai  have  recently  been  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary,  the 
Author  stitl  affirms  that  the  Church  of  England  maintains,  in 
her  Articles,  her  Catechism,  and  her  Formularies,  the  doctrine 
of  Bapiutmat  Regeneration. 

4  If  regeneration  be  that  high  and  exalted  blessing  which  it  is  regre* 
senled  to  be  in  the  New  Testament,  then,  according  to  the  Church* 
baptism  is  the  means  of  effecting  that  which,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  is  attributed  to  the  operation*  of  the.  Divide  Spirit.  Or^. 
if  the  ordinance  of  baptism  be  considered  simply  as  the  token  of  a 
Christian  profession*  then  the  meaning  of  regeneration  must  be  greatly 
sunk  from  the  high  importance  annexed  to  it  in  the  lively  oracles  lit 
either  case,  tfie  sendee  is  exceedingly  inconsistent,  and  to  a  thinking 
mi|id,,one  should  suppose,  must  be  very  unsatisfactory '  p.  65,  6. 

.-.  In,  the  Seventh  Letter,  some  objections  are  made  to  parts  of 
the  liturgy,  while  its  general  excellence  is  admitted ;  and  the 
advantages  of  free,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  extemporary 
prayer,  are  asserted.  In  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Letters,  the 
question  of  edification  in  discussed  ;  and  several  reasons  are 
assigned,  why  pre-arranged  services,  and  services  which  do  not 
adiait  of  an  adaptation  to  circumstances,  are  not  likely  to 
ptfduee  so  lively  an  interest,  or  to  awake  so  much  of  the 
/spirit  of  devotion*  as  when,  under  the  conduct  of  a  well  informed 
and  spiritual  ministry,  those  services  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
existing  circumstances  and  events.  In  the  last  two  letters,  a 
moat  valuable  practical  use  is  made  of  the  preceding  discussion, 
by  shewing,  that  a  revived  attention  to  these  subjscts,  so  for 
mm  leading  to  disunite,  would  induce  a  more  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, by  making  the  body  of  Dissenters  firm,  yet  liberal,  well 
informed,  and  highly  devotional.  We  shall  conclude  this 
article  with  introducing  a  short  extract  on  the  last  of  these 
topics. 

*  *  When  Dissenters  become  worldly  men,  and  the  Nonconformist 
Society  degenerates  into  a  worldly  sanctuary,  it  cannot  be  surprising 
that  our  eoogrepations  decline  in  numbers,  and  eventually  lose 
their  firmness,  their  candour,  their  zeal,  their  every  commendable 
tnitrf  Where  the  spirit  of  the  world  pervades  one  of  our  churches/ 
itJsrfUlowed  either  bv  a  party  bigotry,  which  will  allow  of  nothing 
good  or  worthy  oat  of  its  own  inclosure ;  or  by  an  undUtinguismng 
and  fallacious  liberajity ,  which  considers  every  thing  to  be  indifferent. 

*  C$)*F  case,  the  usual  result  is,  that  if  the  parents  maintain  the 
~  of  Nonconformity,  their  children  become  members  of  the*, 

.  .___Jilu£ment,  not  from  conviction  or  inquiry,  but  because,  having 
bcJ&fi hbraght'that  the  difference  is  small  and  inconsiderable,  they 
■  ^bifly  -ceSflttrfe  if  mbst  desirable  to  associate  with  the  majority. 
"' -fflW  cordbrtaitv  i» these  cases  is  usually  of  the  most  unecufying 
*Mm\  rtfrliott.  •  I*  is  a. conformity  to  the  world  rather  than  to  the 
'  ^duntni  dt  tor  that  side  ef  4to  church  which  is  most  assimilated  to 
dp  world.'  p.  121,2. 


AM.  VIII.  A  JW  through  name  Parti  of  Jitrta,  Carniola,  Styria, 
Aiai*w.  th*  Tyrol,  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  the  Spring  Of  1B14.  8mm 
Kvo.     Gsle  aoi  Fenner.    London,  1815. 

TT  is  mncli  to  be  wished,  that  travellers  would  preserve  some 
*  proportion  between  the  size  and  expense  of  their  volumes, 
and  the  vulue  of  their  communications.  The  inordinate  desire 
of  appearing  in  the  dress  and  with  the  decorations  of  a  quarto, 
has  often,  we  suspect,  tempted  a  writer  to  extend  to  an  insipid 
and  wearisome  length,  materials  which,  in  a  simple  and  CQflh 
pressed  form,  might  have  commended  themselves  to  general 
attention  ;  and  a  similar  taste  for  typographical  bulk  and  mag- 
nificence, bat  seduced  many  a  writer  to  stretch  and  colour  hi* 
periods,  till  their  native  and  more  graceful  plainness  had  entirely 
disappeared,  in  order  that  his  style  might  he  more  in  harmony 
with  the  finery  of  its  garb.  Besides,  it  is  always  mortifying, 
and  sumeiimes  inconvenient  to  the  puivhaser,  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  an  extravagant  premium  for  mere  paper  and  press-work, 
while  the  suhstauce  of  the  book  might  be  more  advantageously 
lead  in  a  moderate  octavo;  and  the  just  venation  of  spirit  thus 
awakened,  may  not  unfreoumlly  give  a  splenetic  cast  to  his 
estimate  of  the  work  itself.  These  remarks  have  been  sug- 
gested to  iiw — piont  a  non  mavendo — by  the  plain  and  unpre- 
tending form  in  which  the  volume  before  us,  presents  itself  to 

The  Author,  aware  that  he  had  but  little  to  say,  has  had  the. 
sound  judgement  mil  to  awaken  expectations  winch  he  bad  net 
the  menus  of  gratifying.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  very  slender 
portion  of  information  to  be  (bund  in  this  "  Tour,"  even  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  itinerary  ;  nor  is  there  much  of  that  interest, 
which,  in  the  absence  "'  instruction,  is  sometimes  to  he  found 
in  vivid  description  and  spirited  narration.  The  Tourist  now 
and  then  endeavours  at  reasoning  and  speculation  ;  and  occa- 
sionally intimates  his  familial  acquaintance  with  the  classics. 
Of  his  success  iu  the  first  of  these,  we  cannot  afford  room  for 
an  example  ,  lint  of  tbe  latier  we  find  an  eminent  illustration  in 
the  motto  to  bis  journal :  1  irumque  caw — words  tihieh  in 
doubt  have  an  application,  though  wc  have  not  been  able* 
discover  it;  ubal  mum  this  "  merchant"  sin<7*,  or  whether  k 
sings  at  a/:,  we  must  leave  it  lo  himself  to  ascertain, 
same  time,  tbe  book  is  not  altogether  without  merit. 

Though  the  traveller  moved  rapidly,  and  both  saw  and  reflet 
superficially,  he  neither  falsifies  nor  exaggerates  ;  he  describes 
what  he  has  actually  heard  and  seen,  precisely  as  the  various 
objects  presented  themselves  before  him.  The  period,  (o< 
which  he' travelled,  was  a  very  interesting  one. 

•  Jt  was  anly  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  re  opening  of  t 


uch  uo 
able  to 
iherh* 

fleeted 
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*ti*SM  Bf£««j)e,  after  »  voR-tntw«*uiif0t  bath  pelhiiiaJljr n*P- 

nssnexciaJIy  considered,  without  * pWftUal;  *•  that  ae****!  ewYasfc- 
inces  are  described  whjeh  h**s  MM  been  disclosed  before,  but 
iiich  the  author  flatters  hunaelfi  wiH  not  be  uninteresting  to  th» 
ibJro.J 

OowAected  with  this  peculiar*  eliaracte*1  of  the  season,  were  a 
imbev  of  Jittle  CLrcumstanees  which  occurred  during  ihe 
uft;"1  (tfhl  eSbfctted  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  scenery 
do  prdln«£y  point  pf  view.  Whcn'ths)  **  merchant"  reacheH 
enlce,  of  wl&Sft  he  gives 'ft  some  what  better  acoount  tlvan 
uWaj  with  hidb, and  visited  the  celebrateJl  place  of  St.  Mark, 
*  ah'  interesting  careaWD*  was  ping  forward.  The  ubeifitasJa 
*J  nade  a  roar,  durusg  the  blockade,  that  if  rhTj  wwr  rilnund 
int  their  Bufferings  in'  a  given  period,  they  would  celebatte  tbaif 
iirernnce  by  a  public  procession  for  ten  days.     This  vow  was  made 


a  snafnent  when  anaiiy  were  perishing  with  famine,  as  M previsions 
uM  be  got  into  toe  city,  and  the  Austrian)  were  besieging  It  very 
«#djr.  After  .the.  proceauan  had  gone'  several  times  round  the 
■sun.  it  eBtarad  the  churclt  of  St.  Mirk;  where,  divesting  yourself 
a*rv  prejudice  you  might  have  with  regard  to  the  mummery  then; 
ifw.on,  you  could  wpt  but  feel  with  the  public  fur  the  occasion, 
!^h  ^Brought jheiA  together.  The  slow  music  of  the  organ  t  the 
ufMod  lighted  wait  tapers,  reflecting  upon  the  gilded  vaults;  the' 
eras  pf  the  women,  whose  faces  were  covered  with  white  veils ; 
)  liveries  of  the  different  religious  communities ;  the  soleann 
auwf  'pf  the  priest*,-— formed  altogether  a  most  impressive  seen*. 
i  |  left  the  church,  hundreds  of  miserable  creatures,  who  had  spent 
the  Iitd»  property  they  had  during  the  siege,  flocked  round  me,  . 
oJa*n  with  five  or  she  children  lay  on  the  ground  imploring  charitvi 
lUataonay  who  had  seen  better  days,  told  me  a  pitiful  title,  with- 
iri^fjtPM  oxtcaalsid  in  a  veil.  ■  Their  buck  dress  proclaimed  them 
b*  of  noble  birth.  1  heard  afterwards,  that  many  men,  who- 
fore  the  French  Revolution  had  been  affluent,  were  now  serving 
valeU-de-chambrc,  or  in-  situations  equally  mean ;  indeed  my  eiee-  '■ 
te  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  and  unhappineas  seemed 
pitted  upon  his  countenance.*  pp.  lSsC-lfli. 
At  Florence,  pur  Tourist  met  with  a  poet  who  mid  him 
ider  contribution.  " 

*  Just as  I  had  taken  coffee  after  dinner  to-day,  somebody  rapped 
thndoor.  f*  Eater,"  said  I.  A  meagre  ill-dressed  person  wanted 
,  with  a  tetter  in  his  hand.— "That  Cannot  be  for  me,"  aaid  I. 
Ye-,  it  Is,"  answered  he ■  j  "  look  at  the  address,"  It  was  eertamly- 
■ected  to  - 

.  *'  MotuJeuT 

I' ... ,',''  Monsieur ...  w-  - (Angjole)  J 

.*  ,  ].    SchnejooifJ  flornnoa,**  .-. . , 

pened  it  hastily,  Wondering  who  could  have  found  me  out,  parti- 
arly  as  I  had  seen  no  on)  whom  I  knew.     My  curiosity  was  soon 
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satisfied:  the  cover  contained  a  gilt  buck  book,  and  in  the  first  leaf 

was  penned  the  following  flattering  address  : — 

"  Happy  omens  of 

Felicitation 

to  tlie  most  distinct  and 

illustrious  Mysler — — 

English. 

"  On  his  happy  arrival  at  Florence,  the  academician  and  poet  Angelo 
Sciantarelli,  in  testimony  of  his  dutiful  respect,  presents  to  your 
lordship,  with  the  most  sincere  desire,  his  following  poetical  compo- 
sitions, with  hopes  that  your  lordship  will  not  disdain  to  place  them 
under  your  powerful  protection,  and  flatters  himself  that  with  thi' 
usual  generosity  of  your  lordship  will  not  fail  to  be  tewarded."  So  i 
much  ibr  compliment  from  the  poet.  A  couple  of  pages  further  were 
these  two  souettos  : —    pp.  164— -166. 

'  "  Pray,"  said  I  (for  he  stood  before  roe  till  I  had  gone  through  | 
the  dedication  and  the  sonettos),  "  are  you  the  poet?"     "  1  am," 
answered  he,  "  to  my  great  sorrow,     t  consider  it  unfortunate  that 
God  made  me  in  a  country,  where  merit  is  so  neglected  aa  it  is  here,    ft 
I  would  wish  to  live  honestly  by  my  profession,  but  I  cannot  find  a    j-i 
natron. "     The  man  never  spoke  truer  words  than  the  last  in  his  life;    i 
for  the  above  (wo  sonettos  are  full  of  the  greatest  absurdities  :  they    '- 
are  neither  sense  nor  grammar.     His  look  was,  however,  so  truly 
pitiful,  that,  putting  my  hind  into  one  of  my  pockets,  I  rejoined,    ,, 
"  That  I  was  truly  sorry  he  had  mistaken  my  quality;  that  espy 
Englishman  was  not  a  lord ;  that  I  feared  my  protection  would  be  of 
little  use  to  him,  hut  here  is  the  best  protection  you   can  have" 
(slipping  a  dollar  into  his  hand).     He  smiled,  bowed,  and  scraped,    .. 
till  he  got  to  the  door;  and  slunk  out  without  ever  turning  his  batt. 
The  waiter  of  the  inn  afterwards  told  me,  that  this  man  had  similar     ■ 
sonettos  for  every  body  that  went  that  way,  no  matter  from  what 
country."  pp.  168,  169. 

The  Author  describes  himself  as  a  '  young'  man,  and  indeed, 
there  are  no  delects  in  his  volume,  but  such  as  may  beremdven 
by  maturcr  thought  and  experience  We  have  derived  soim' 
gratification  from  his  performance,  and  which   we  take  mure 

Eleasure  in  acknowledging,    than  in  pointing  out  the 
is  composition. 

Art.  IX.  Exposition  of  One  Principal  Cause  of  tie  National  Distrtsi. 
particularly  in  Manufacturing  Districts  .-  With  some  Suggestions 
for  its  Removal.  Price  Is.  6d.  Darton  and  Co.  London.  18]", 

W^E  took  up  this  pomphlet,  which  we  understand  to  he  tin; 
""  production  of  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  expecta- 
tion* which  have  nut,  in  some  respects,  been  realized,  though  in 
others,  (hey  have  been  sufficiently  gratified.  On  the  subject  pi 
the  national  distress,  the  writer  has  thrown  no  light  whatever; 
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Jie  ciuses.  lie  deeper  .than  she  has  allowed  her  researches  to 
Kthom  ;  and  even  within  the  range  to  which  she  has  restricted 
herself,  she  has  made  very  unwarrantable  assumptions,  and 
k*  a  riled  dangerous  and  injurious  speculations.  And  yet,  with 
ill  these  deductions  from  (lie  soundness  anil  usefulness  of  her 
Pamphlet,  we  have  found  in  it  a  spirit  of  feeling  and  benevo- 
Bboey'ad  ^rdonr  and  intensity  of  sympathy  with  human  suffering;, 
Wttrify  of  nMttoc,  and  occasionally  an  energy  aod  eloquence  of 
WtWAftrtt  and  cbnlposiflori,  which  have  given  us  a  very  favourable 
AlpiesAtoh  of  the  Author's  talents  and  dispositions.  Her  error 
jnuf  Co  he,  that  'she  ha?  permitted  her  feelings  to  overs  way  lief 
ffi^oielUso  eoinptetely,  as  to  suffer  her  to'  take  a  view  of  one 
nrtot  the question  only  ;  and  Accordingly,  she  dwells  upon  the 
aiaeries  of  the  artisan,  wholly  regardless  of  the  fact,  whiclr  she 
idfnaita,  ,that  they,  are  shared,  though  -probnhly  iir  a  somewhat 
3^er/a,ve'n*ge,  degree,  by  bis  employer.  Undet-  the  bias  of  this 
^eqtiai  letting;  ah*  proposes  a  remedy,  which  if  it  were  not 


fery  fortiinately  uuite  impracticable,  would  dd'nothingleas  than 
njy«jVi>Hia*ier  and  servant,  merchant  ani|  manufacturer  in  one 
iAHiBOon  ruin.  Without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
(jwrrket,  to  the  want  of  capital,  or  of  demand,  she  proposes  *  km 
?'4minedial0  advance  to  the  price  of  labour,*  and  urges  that  it 
6*  •"SnCb  an  advance  as  shall  secure  to  the  diligent  workman 
Ti&  guinea  per  meek,  without  intrenching  on  .tiie  hours  of  rest 
*BWneeUful  refreshment.'     -.*■-■ 

^We|aFepersu'adeil  that  the  writer's  own  calmer  judgement  has 
EfWUW^etected' the  wildriess  of  these  dashing  propositions, 
•'an  pa,tpu#  is  not  likely  to  be  lastingly  misled  by  such  shallow 
gajlcuhupiiiL  There  are  many  portions  of  this  Exposition  in  a 
purer  taste.  '  The  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  trade,  are  excellent ; 

Kgh  too  general,  they  are  expressed  in  language  of  consider- 
point  ami  force.  There  is  something  very  striking  in  her 
!sei(tatioi]  of  the  Spirit  of  trade  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  half- 
nil  aud  overlaboured  artificer,  and  pronouncing' *  that  the 
1  system  of  exhaustion  may  proceed  still1  further*  Had  she 
confined  herself  to  a  few  points  like  these,  while  she  admiuistered 
mild  iustrnctiou  and  temperate  reproof,  (he  Author  might  have 
wrpughfconvicliolt  where  she  will  now  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
^Jrgjr^tferit  hcarirtg. 


vl 


AtU  X.  Memoirt  and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev- Chartei  Buck:  con- 
taining copious  Extracts  from  Ins  Diary ;  and  interesting  Letters  to 
his  friends;  interspersed  with  various  observations  explanatory'*™! 
illustrative  of  his  character  and  works.  By  John  Styles,  DD. 
12mo.  pp.  442.     I'rice  5s.     Hamilton.     1817. 

TJIKKK  is  no  diss  of  works  which  it  affords  us  more  real 
pleasure  to  notice,  (hast  the  memoirs  of  truly  pio 
faithful  Christian  ministers.  They  may  not  always  exhibit  Hie 
highest  literary  attractions,  or  excite  that  tumultuous  inures! 
which  we  sometimes  participate  in  tracing  the  splendid  and 
eventful  career  of  greatness;  the  pleasure  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  afford,  is  derived  from  a  very  different  source  ;  it  ari*w 
from  the  contemplation  of  moral  excellence  and  of  the  genumr 
influence  of  Christianity.  The  very  office  and  the  daily  duties 
of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  call  for  the  constant  manifestation 
of  those  principles  which  constitute  the  Christian  character,  ami 
bring  the  individual  more  immediately  into  that  line  of  occupa- 
tion which  employed  the  Son  of  God  upon  earth. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Charles}  Buck  is  one  which  can  excite 
do  literary  animosities,  no  party  feeling*.  It  deserves  to  be 
always  pronounced  with  unmingled  respect.  To  those  of  our 
readers  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  a  pious, 
jealous,  and  faithful  minister,  who  feel  satisfaction  in  ' 
cing  the  humble  but  interesting  progress  through  life,  of  a 
tipte  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  in  witnessing  the  display,  in 
last  trying  hour,  of  that  undisturbed  tranquillity,  that  sober  and 
rational  confidence,  which  can  be  felt  only  by  the  sincere  believer, 
we  cordially  recommend  this  little  volume.  It  is  a  fair  and  un- 
adorned portraiture  of  a  laborious  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
though  not  endowed  with  the  highest  order  of  talents,  possessed 
%  good  plain  understanding,  a  very  accurate  acquaint..; 
experimental  Christianity,  and  eminent  qualifications  for  iwefiit- 
Mts.  Few  religious  publications,  in  the  present  day,  have  ac- 
quired a  more  extensive  and  at  the  same  time,  more  deserved 
popularity,  than  Mr.  Buck's  "  Treatise  on  Religious  Kxpe- 
"  riencfj"  and  his  "  Young  Christian's  Guide."  It  is  not,'  how- 
ever upon  his  merits  as  an  author,  that  his  claims  to  affectionate 
remembrance  principally  rest ;  but  rather  upon  the  general  qua* 
lilies  of  his  character,  which  render  these  *  recollections'  and  re- 
mains,  a  record  highly  instructive  and  permanently  interesting;. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  extract  the 
following  Contemplation,  as  one  among  many  equally  sensible 
and  equally  pious. 

'  God* i  Providence. 

■  Lord,  I  adore  thy  vast  designs,  and  wonder  at  thy  nil-wise  pro- 
vidence:  thou  art  not  accountable  to  creatures,  and  none  can  sat 
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h&f  «  What  doest  then  ?f  "  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  thy  patfc 
igpeal  waters*  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known/9  Shall  I  then 
iff,  Wheal  consider  that  thou  art  too  wise  to  err,  <t*du»*md 
wmgf  Heaven  ieririd.  Though  I  cannot  tell  what  thou  art  doing, 
■  ignorant  of  thy  Divine  projects*  yet  let  me  ever  be  submissive 
'gvadees  will«  Thoqgh  I  cannot  comprehend  thy  worksi  nor 
find  thy  ways*  yet  let  me  be  resigned,  yea,  perfectly  resigned, 
(tots,  and  hi  all  places,  to  thy  wise  disposal.  But,  ah,  wretched 
bit  I  am,  how  frequently  do  I  mistake  thee,  when  thou  art  full 
blend  pity,  and  art  only  afflicting  me,  that  I  might  be  more  re- 
ffan  my  earthly  dross ;  then,  to  my  shame,  do  I  think,  that  in 
-tbeu  art  going  to  leave  me,  or,  at  least,  I  am  not  one  of  thy 
4  children.  U  Messed  Jesus,  give  me  the  eye  of  fifth,  to  see 
MM  wOt  do  all  things  well,  and  may  I,  when  bereaved  of  friends 
prited  of  cawforts,  be  enabled  with  patience  and  gratitude  to 
•  the  words  of  thy  servant  of  old,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
batfi  taken  away,  b*t  Hill  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
'providences  art  adverse  may  I  not  despair,  and  if  they  are 
srous  or  pleasant  may  I  not  be  careless  or  ungrateful.  Into  thy 
,  O  plorionf  ImuanueJ,  I  surrender  myself;  0  let  me  never  be 
*d  with  any  thing  short  of  thee,  and  may  1,  under  every  tfls- 
ion,  say,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  '  p.  70. 
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I  WILUAM  DItUMMOND'S  big*  attwnments  as  a 
Aolar,  are  well  known,  and  his  classic  taste  imparts  a 
M>  to  his  verse,  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  those  of  his 
rs,  who  lev*  to  recall,  with  a  remembrance  of  the  studies  of 
foutb,  all  the  feia  visions  of  beauty,  fame,  aid  independence, 
vfaiob,  in  that  glowing  period  of  life,  they  are  inseparably 
dad. 

»  eikjcot  of  this  poem  is  t  foundation  of  the  Gothic 
f*t  by  Pharoaoes,  sob  of  1  u  dates,  whom  the  Author 
IM  to-  be  the  same  personage  tnat,  after  the  final  defeat 
jfepMates,  by  the  Rofnans,  conducted  a  chosen  bajxfof  hi& 
psfe.i*  conjunction  with  a  Scythian  tribe,  from  the  Borers 
iJBuninr  into  the  North,  conquered  Sweden  and  Denmark^* 
rfd)^  aasumed  the  name  and  character,  of  Odin^  theprin^ 
Wlf  o£  the  barbarians  whoro-hekid  spt>4ued.  ,  ; 
JK/eMpaFka*  iaauyp9^?of  UiishjiH>t|iesi3,.are  sjiffiqjprfljk 
Ue  to  rescue  the  story  from  improbability,,  and  to  gwe  at, 
le  propriety  to  the  fiction,  if  ad  it,  indeed,  Seen  Otherwise,, 
gbt .  safely  defy  '  "  redulous  to; prove  .tbe.qegfytivje  i 
p*  h#rffHJe^udy  §  .  if  bis . terp  cwnoyt  hyprpve^  A& 

t  son  of  the  king  o*  vo    us,  he  knows  not  now  it  can  Be 
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tiroved  that  lie  iva"  not  »"■  Hut  we  have  top  much  of  a  certain 
lind  pi"  veneration  far  our  Gothic  ancestors,  to  be  incline*)  to 
contest  Iliis  point.  There  is  something  toograiiljijig  ii 
the  conqin  tots  nf  the  Itntuau  Kmpire,  aruong  the  descendants 
of  thoae  who  so  long  contended  with  Iter  the  dominion  of  Kit 
world,  ami  whom  scarcely  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  colo*val 
strength  could  overcome,  for  us  to  raise  up  any  very  serious 
objections  against  the  Author's  supposition  There  is  sume- 
thing  peculiarly  heroieal  and  grant),  something  which  cuUMf 
be  cod I cm plated  wiihout  enthusiasm,  in  the  impatience  of  starrer) 
which  is  bequeathed  as  an  inheritance  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, until  the  occurrence  of  some  favourable  hioi 
throwing  oil'  ils  chains.  Liberty,  driven  from  all  ouuvard  esu- 
!jli^!iiiici](>,  exiled  from  the  very  face  of  the  earth,  still  (imtsu 
lost  refuge  in  the  bosoms  of  the  brave,  there  she  is  cherished 
Willi  secret  and  fond  devotion  and  fidelity,  and  them  |W 
acquires  new  strength,  and  meditates  resumption  of  In 
Sir  William  Drummond  has  well  expressed  Ibis  feeling  in  tin 
following  lines  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mega  res,  one.il 


bis 

'  The  brave,  the  free  will  scorn  his  abject  soul 

Who  feels  no  pangs  for  all  his  country's  wrongs, 

And  laughs  to  see  its  glories  pass  away. 

Pause,  then,  ye  Satraps,  in  this  fatal  hour! 

Think  ye  to  find  your  country  in  the  soil  ? 

No,  seek  it  in  your  souls.     Nor  e'er  forget 

That  great  bequest  your  fathers  left  their  sons— 

The  proud  inheritance  of  virtuous  fame. 

Pontus  is  ours  no  more.     Then  hail  ye  wilds 

Of  Scandinavia!  Cold  Suevonia  hail ! 

Though  rude  your  winters  be,  and  rough  the  Masts 

That  sweep  your  nuked  vales  :  yet  liberty 

Shall  nurse  in  peace  her  hardy  children  here — 

Where  freedom  is,  the  free  their  country  find.' 
The  volume  before  us  contains  only  the  first  purl  of  Sir 
William  Drummund's  work,  which  be  submits  to  (he  public  fw 
their  decision  upon  its  merits  ;  the  completion  of  the  whole  being 
made  to  depend  upon  the  reception  given  to  this  specin  en  of  it 
This  proof  of  his  respect  to  his  readers,  justly  claims  respeel 
fill  treatment  in  return  ;  his  merits  should  be  liberally  acknow- 
ledged, and  his  defect*  pointed  out  with  a  delicate  candour. 

Sir  William  seems  distrustful  of  meeting  with  approbation. 
on  two  grounds.  The  first  is,  that  his  story  is  dependent  Wt  f 
mythoWgy  now  almost  forgotten,  even  in  the  North,  where  M 
was  originally  fostered.  The  second  anticipated 'Objection  is,  tnii 
lie  has  treated  of  it  in  blank  verse.  The  circuit  lance  that  «fc 
nurfAern  mythology    is  nearly  forgotten,   even  tfi  the  eonntrS 
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'live  it  birth,  is,  we  imagine,  so  far  from  rendering  any 
to  it  uninteresting,  that  it  is  one  reason  that  the  poet 
rt  tempt  to  win  it  back  by  his  lyre  from  utter  oblivion, 
icholy  feeling  is  excited  by  the  thought,  that  the  very  re* 
ice  of  notions  which  have  been  implicitly  entertained  by 
and  which  held  a  sovereign  influence  over  their  charae- 
uld  be  wholly  obliterated,  so.  as  to  leave  only  a  desert  for 
pnation  to  traverse  in  exploring  the  regions  of  the  past, 
ipecies  of  annihilation  in  immaterial  nature,  from  which 
live  mind  recoils  with  a  feeling  similar  to  what  seises 
astronomer,  when  he  misses  one  of  the  sparkling  orb* 
btirse  he  |ias  been  accustomed  to  measure,  and  which 
Copied  with  imaginary  inhabitants.  We  have  lost  too 
f  these  links  in  the  chain  of  human  opinions.  Whole 
have  disappeared,  leaving  behind  them  only  traces  of 
«  they  once  occupied,  sufficient  to  perplex  the  endless 
r  of  the%;tttkniarian  and  the  scholar. .  " 
perstition  which  wi\s  ojyce  the  only  religion  of  the, 
ortbero  world,  the  votaries  of  which  swept  like  Alpine . 
over  the  beautiful  vales  of  Italy  and  Greece,  ultimately . 
j  where  at  first  they  threatened  only  to  destroy,  can 
•  altogether  without  interest  to  persons  of  contemplative 
All  things  are  interesting  in  their  origin.  .Odin,  con- 
merely  as  the  principal  deity  of  the  Teutonic,  natious, 
illy  very  deficient  in  poetical  dignity  and  interest,  com- 
>  the  Jupiter  Touans  of  the  Greeks;  and  viewed  in 
it,  we  are  disposed  to  care  very  little  about  him ;  but 
re  come  somewhat  nearer  the  truth,  and  see  in  this 
din,  a  warlike  mau  who  had  bravery  enough  to  conquer 
.people,  and  sufficient  genius  and  energy  pf  mind  to 
mself  of  their  reigning  superstitions,  so.  far  ap  to  make 
lieve  that  he  was  a  fit  object  for  their  worship,  our  syra- 
fcth  the  human  being  leads  us  to  treat  with  sotne  respect, 
^logical  deity.  Sir  William  Drummond  is  very  happy 
fnbioation  of  fictiou  with  reality  :  he  is  sufficiently  gene- 
ill  the  purposes  of  poetry,  and  yet  he*  adheres  closely 
to  individuality,  to  connect  his  dramatis  jfersonm  not 
h  our  own  species,  but  with  such  modifications.  ?(  oipr 
%  ace  familiar  to  our  experience.  . 
ifMoipg  of  this  poem  reminds  us,  in  the  lofty  tone  qf  jU 
gnplaiuts,  and  in  its  richness  of  description,  ofthe  gpne- 
of.  the  Greek  tragedy.  Pharnacea,  in  a  soliloquy,.!  ]*-> 
ver  hi*  fallen  fortunes,  and  breathes  forth  his  thirst  of 
ce. -..  He  is  interrupted  by  the  Genius  of  Gotha,  wijb.is 
e*  of  Loke,  f  tfoe  principle  of  evil,'  and  wjto  pffers Jnm 
(topi  -of  tfie  Goth,!,  and  the  p^e:^n^t^^oC:pdiqr  their 
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god,  on  condition  of  tiis  exploring  the  depth*  of '  HeD,  under  tlif 
guidance  of  the  Vola,  the  Sibyl  of  the  northern  mythology. 
After  a  short  struggle  within  himself,  Pharnaees  yields  to  the 
dictates  of  ambition  and  revenge,  ami  promises  to  accomplish 
whatever  may  be  required  of  him.  The  Genius  then  disappears, 
ind  Pharnaees  being  left  alone,  falls  into  a  train  of  inquiries 
respecting  the  nature  of  communications  from  another  world, 
una  the  predictions  that  are  afloat  relative  to  the  coming  of 
a  universal  conqueror.  These  reflections  are  well  conceived, 
and  classically  expressed ;  the  application,  however,  which 
Pharnaees  makes  to  himself  of  the  prophecies  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  will  De  found  too  revolting  t" 
gain  the  approbation  of  our  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
improbable,  that  an  ambitious  pagan  prince,  knowing  (Iif 
existence  of  these  prophecies,  might,  in  the  situation  in  which  | 
Pharnaees  is  represented  as  being  placed,  apply  them  to  him- 
self; but  the  impression  is  made  at  once,  while  thu  reflection 
that  might  tend  to  reconcile  us  to  it,  is  an  afterthought,  and 
coves  too  late.  Under  the  complacency  with  which  this  view 
of  his  subject  inspires  him,  Pliarnaees  closes  his  soliloquy,  and 
the  Author  his  first  book. 

The  second  opens  with  the  address  of  Pharnaees  to  hi« 
chiefs,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  much  inclined  to  rebel 
against  him,  and  return  to  Pontus.  He  reproaches  them  with 
the  treachery  and  Cowardice  of  their  meditated  flight ;  promises 
them  dominion  over  all  the  North,  in  case  of  their  remaining 
faithful  to  him  ;  and  informs  them,  by  way  of  inducement  tu 
do  so,  that  be  is  protected  by  gods  of  whom  they  are  ignorant. 
This  speech  is  received  with  anger  and  contempt  by  Arsaces. 
one  of  the  rebel  satraps. 

'  Haughty  he  was,  and  turbulent ;  of  rule 

Impatient ;   loving  change;  not  for  the  end 

Solicitous  ;  uor  caring  what  the  means.' 
He  ridicules  Pharnaees,  as  a 

'  moon- stricken  man,  whose  phrensied  eye 

Sees  kingdoms  in  the  clouds  ;' — 

draws  a  picture  sufficiently  comfortless  to  his  followers,  of  their 
actual  situation,  and  advises  them  to  return  to  their  own  countn 
and  throw   themselves  upon  the  clemency   of  Cajsar,     He  i 
rebuked  by  the  aged  Megares,   from   whose  speech  we  1 
already  given  an  extract.     After  him  Meran  speaks : 

'  Well  school'd  in  art  was  be— a  sophist  akill'd   . 
To  saeak  in  flowery  phrase,  and  charm  each  ear 
With  words  high  sounding,  elocution  soft, 
And  periods  flowing  smoothly  to  their  close.' 
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He  begins  his  speed)  ivitli  ridicule, 
■  ■         *  The  lightest  weapon  in  wit's  armoury, 
'  *"■        '     Yet  deadly  toq,  when  malice  wings  the  shaft.' 
.jut  ssoon  I.      '    j  that  sportive  mode  of  attack,  be  proceeds  to  bitter, 
iiivi'ctivi-,  arid  excites  the  rebel  troops  to   open   revolt.     They 
.no  silenced  by  Pliainaces,  who  challenges  all  or  any  of  them  to 
fcte'oiiiptiiiY  Hi  iu  to  the  ubode  of  the  god  whose  protection  of 
[hid  they  iiffi-ct  to  dispute.     An   address  to'  superstition  is  then 
introduce!  by  the  pbetj  and  the  book  closes  with  the  descent  of 
FHajnaces  to  die  amazement  and  dismay  of  his  people,  into  the 
cavem  of  the  Vola,.  up  appalled  by  the  flanges  which  burst  from 
its  mouth,  and  the  ominous  appearance  of  every  thing  around. 

Sir  William  Drgminond  commences  .hjs.thii'd,  book  with  a 
metaphysical  inquiry  into  the  immortality. of  the  soul.  In  ar- 
guments on  such  a  subject,  it  would  perhaps  he  unreasonable  to 
exjp>ct  uny  ih'uig' new,  when  we  consider  how  long  and  how  va- 
riously i(  has  been' 'discussed ;  but  he  might,  as  he  speaks  Hi  his 
I'vvn  persuu,  aatl  therefore  we  presume  with  sentiments  some- 
lvhat  different  from  those  which  we  should  expect  to  hear  from 
his  pagan  hero,  'have  brought  forward  in  addition  to  the  rest, 
one  which  'would  have  more  weight  with  a  Christian  mind 
than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  be  found  at  least  as  sua. 
bfeutible  of  poetical  illustration.  He  wfao  can  bring  Divine  au- 
thority ii)  support  of  his  assertions,  needs  hot  confine  his  re.|Son- 
JpiTtq  analogy.  '' * 

"Tlie  Vola  or  Sybil  is  very  poetically  described:  PharmctM 
finds  her  lying,  pale  and  motionless,  entranced  upon  a  rock" 
sculptured, over  with  mystic  symbols.  Instruments'  of  magic 
are  by  her  side.  One  haud  supports  Iter  bead ;  the  other  grasps 
a  bough, 

'  Pluck'd  from  the  Mountain  Ash  of  Ydraail.' 
Upon  her  bosom  lies  ■• 

<  The  fatal  leaf  of  baleful  misletoe, 
That  Hoder,  blind  and  old,  in  Asgard  threw 
When  well-loved  Balder  died.* 
This  leaf,  so  venerated  by  the. Celts,  wait  held.  in.  religious 
horror  by  the  Goths,  who  believed  that. .the  touch  of  it  caused 
dentil,  or  a  torpor  nearly  resembling  it.    Pharnaces,  however, 
seizes  U  in 'bis  iron  glove,  aud  the  Vola  begins  to  breatbe.     She 
furps  abhorrent  from  the  light. 

'•'  ~     'Gariah.dsy   "•■■_■' 

Dcligfita  rae  not.  nor  Bather's  azure  glare. 
She  etad ;  end  frooi  net  coach  majestic  rose ; 
Iv-fiircna  Goddess.'   Who  shaft  paint  a  face       ' 
That  more  than  nunwn  seets'd;  and  spoke  the  seal 
Abine  att  sympathy  wiisi  mattid  aaa~- .  :-::  l;\ 
Vol.  Vlll.  8.0.  U 
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A  cheek  so  pale,  a  brow  so  sternly  calm  — 
Eyes  that  ne'er  wept,  and  lips  that  could  not  smile  ?'  p.  59. 
After  certain   incau  tat  ions,  she  undertakes  to  guide  tin;  mo- 
narch on  his  gloom;  route. 

1  A  golden  bridge,  with  nine  vast  arches,  spann'd 

The  yellow  wave — a  flood  of  molten  gold.' 
They  cross  it.     On  the  other  side  sits  Modguder,  the  BcIIona 
of  the  Goths.     At  the  sight  of  Phuruaces, 

'  She  brandishes  the  sword  she  hates  to  sheathe  ;' 
but  the  Vola  shrowds  him  in  darkness,  and  they  proceed  to  pass 
the  bourn 

1  That  separates  the  living  from  the  dead.' 
This  shadowy  world,  in  all  ages  so  anxiously  guessed  at,  i' 
exhibited  with  considerable  force,  under  (he  dark  colouring  of 
the  northern  mythology,  throughout  the  fictions  of  which  may 
be  traced  a  connexion  with  the  traditions  of  other  nations 
Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Gothic  iny< lu-kiy  y,  will 
recollect  the  account  given  in  the  Edda,  of  the  conflict  between 
Thor,  the  Jupiter  of  the  north,  and  Mignard,  the  great  serpent 
which  the  Scandinavians  believed  to  lie  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  sea. 
In  this  table,  the  classical  scholar  will  recognise  a  coincidence 
with  that  of  Apollo  and  the  Python  ;  the  orientalist  will  he  re- 
minded of  that  of  Vishnoo  and  his  serpent;  whilst  the  belie  wr 
in  Revelation  will  perceive  in  it,  a  more  awful  and  important  re- 
ference.    It  is  thus  alluded  to  by  our  Author. 

*  Now  on  the  verge  they  stood  of  a  broad  sea 

Tempestuous.     In  the  midst  die  snake-like  God 

Of  slimy  Mignard,  (his  lithe  body  eoil'd 

In  many  a  spiral  fold  voluminous,) 

Uplifted  o'er  the  wave  his  crested  head 

Majestic.     Serpent  old!  believed  of  yore, 

Where  Nile  and  Ganges  flow,  to  circulate 

The  ocean-stream  that  girts  the  universe; 

By  Ophite  priests  adored  with  Heathen  rites 

In  Judah  ;  ere  the  son  of  Acha«  broke 

The  brazen  idol,  by  the  House  of  God 

Set  up  for  worship.     Not  the  clime  is  known 

On  this  terraqueous  globe,  nor  land,  nor  sea, 

Where  Man  may  not  discern,  however  changed 

By  Fiction's  magic  touch,  some  rueful  trace, 

Some  record  dire,  of  that  grand  damage  wrought 

In  Eden,  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise, 

To  our  first  parents,  by  the  deadly  snake, 

Priniteval  foe  of  Adam  and  his  race.*  p.  1 0*. 
The  scene  now    changes  from  the  dreariness  of  winter  to  the 
rcjrion  of  fire,  and  the  Author,  whose  imagination  warms  with 
the  theme,  describes   in   glowing  colours  the  appearance  and 
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page  of  the  Fire-god,  and  the  effect  which  the  devouring 
ent  that  owns  him  for  its  lord,  is  to  have  on  the  fainting 
lb,  in  the  grand  day  of  her  dissolution.  The  adventurous  king 
proceeds  onward  to  Hela's  Hall ;  the  shadowy  people 
throng  its  vestibules  and  courts,  are  described  with  much? 
e  spirit  and  manner  of  Claudian  in  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
erformances,  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
ley  next  come  to  the  abode  of  the  king  of  shades  himself, 

'  The  parent  of  all  ill,  disastrous  Loke :'  .      \r 

.escribing  the  nations  which  have  either  deprecated  the 
gpancy,  or  invoked  the  aid  of  an  evil  spirit,  the  ^Author 
s  a  concise  and  animated  picture  of  the  various  shapes 
r  which  guilt  and  superstition  have  at  different  periods  en- 
id  the  mind  of  man. 

le  Vola  now  solemnly  calls  upon  Pbarnaces  to  make  his 
ion  between  good  and  evil,  finely  and  impressively  remark- 
that, 

'  —Hell  itself  may  not  deceive 
The  soul  that  wills  it  not.' 

gives  him  an  account  of  the  origin  of  all  things ;  of  the  fe~ 
of  primeval  creation,  and  the  change  induced  by  the  in* 
lotion  of  evil.  This  part  of  the  work  is  extremely  fine  ^ 
r  line  rises  in  solemnity  and  interest,  and  the  struggles  of 
maces,  as  his  ambition  and  revenge  oppose  themselves  to 
me  of  moral  good,  -and  his  conviction  of  the  fragility  of 
dDy  greatness.    At  length  bis  final  decision  is  made,  and  he 

'  before  the  throne 
Of  evil  Loke  ;  the  banner  he  receives ; 
But  may  not  see  that  Hela's  horrid  hand  * 

Conveys  the  fatal  gift.    The  deed  is  done. 
All,  all  is  silent  in  the  house  of  Death ; 
It  seems  that  universal  nature  sleeps. 
Dread  silence  this,  the  silence  of  tne  tomb ! 
Now  stands  the  Vola  like  to  one  entranced ; 
Her  marble  arms  are  cross'd  upon  her  breast ; 
Her  cheeks  are  pale ;  her  glassy  eyes  are  fix'd ; 
And  thus  she  utters  what  her  God  inspires.'  p.  121. 

fine  burst  of  prophetic  poetry  follows.  The  victorious  pro- 
s  of  the  Goths,  the  spoiling  of  Italy,  the  ruin  of  Rome,  the 
uctions  of  later  years,  the  darkening  of  European  glory,  are 
old,  with  a  rapidity  of  expression  and  richness  of  imagery 
y  equalled  in  modern  verse. 

1  Thus  spake  the  prophetess  with  troubled  voice, 
And  the  third  time  the  bird  of  Hela  crew. 
•  The  monarch  stood  alone,  and  none  remain'd         ]-'      ^   • 

......    -      ..:....-.    Q  g 
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Of  all  the  visions  seen.     Yet  in  Ins  band 

He  grasp'd  the  banner  fatal  gilt  of  hell. 

He  raised  his  eyes  ;  before  him  roll'd  the  stream 

Of  Botha  ;  ana,  l>y  rj&tofllng  light  of  morn, 

He  saw  the  well  known  tents  that  crown'd  the  bill* 

Around  him.     To  the  camp  he  took  his  way.'     p.  125. 

The  lourlh  book  opens  with  an  address  to  the  first  hour  *>f 
morning  ;  after  invoking  which,  our  Author,  entering  again  upon 
Die  business  of  (his  netliw  world,  introduced  us  to  Dan,  the  «»- 
limit  chief  ol  Futftm!  wlio  a  roused  from  the  repose  in  which  lit- 
is Indulging,  ready -armed,  by  a  terrified  Bcout,'  wjio  informs 
him  tlmi  be  his  seen  the  leader  of  the  warlike  strangers  gmd- 
Wg  ids  troops, 

1  ■  ■ by  light  of  many  u  flaming  torch,' 

towards  the  cave  of  the  Vol*,  whence  be  infers  that  (hey  must  b« 
sons  of  Loke,and  that  all  the  infernal  powers  will  ran ge  tliem- 
solveson  their  side  in  Ihe  field  of  battle.  '  Dauntless  Dan,'  in  no 
wise  appalled  at  this  intelligence,  blows  his  horn,  rouses  his  al- 
lies, and  sallies  forth  at  their  head.  An  episode  of  a  softer  na- 
ture Is  now  brought  forward.  Shiohl,  the  sun  of  Dun,  is  roused 
from  his  bridal  bed,  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  a  dialogue 
ensues  between  him  und  his  Nora,  which  we  do  not  regard  bs 
the  happiest  part  of  the  performance.  It  is  forced,  and  by  tw 
means  accords  with  the  condition  of  the  speakers.  A  warrior, 
even  of  modern  days,  hastily  putting  on  his  accoutrements,  and 
arming  himself  for  the  fight,  however  tenderly  he  might  Like 
leave  of  his  wife  individually,  would  scarcely  wait  to  ctmiplimrii' 
her  sex  in  general,  in  the  following  affected  style  : — 

**'  Farewell  a  while,"  the  youthful  warrior  said, 
"  Farewell,  my  lovely  bride  !  the  toils  of  war 
Befit  our  rougher  sot ;  bm  thine  was  form  d, 
0  happy  after  thought  of  love  divine. 
To  charm)  to  soften,  and  to  polish  man."'  p.  139. 

These  fine  speeches  are,  however,  suddenly  put  a  stop  to,  b) 
the  sight  of  a  gorgeous  gauntlet,  glittering  in  the  grass,  which 
Nora  acknowledges  to  have  been  dropped  by  a  young  stranger, 
who  had  Once  intruded  on  her  solitude,  during  her  hushana'l 
absence.  Jealousy  seizes  on  the  soul  of  Shiohl.  He  sends  BU 
wife  back  to  her  father,  and  rushes  forth  to  the  right,  in  the  iMp 
of  finding  his  rival,  who  proves  to  be  Narses,  the  son  of  Phar- 
naoes.  He  overpowers  him  in  single  combat,  und  u  fine  de- 
scription of  the  field  of  battle  ensues  ;  in  which  the  gloomy  and 
terrific  images  of  the  northern  mythology  appear  with  peculiar 
effect.  Just  when  the  mind  is  impressed  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  scene, — with  Modguder, 
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•  — on  her  war-horse  mounted  black  a»  night,    ' 
And  beating  loudly  ber  enchanted  drum/ 

with  Hela, 

1  shrouded  queen  of  ghosts. 
Mysterious  awful  phantom,  silent  shade, 
Invisible  to  all  but  dying  eyes,* 

uid  Loke,  the  demon-king, — suddenly  a  shout  is  heard,  and 
Pbarnaces  appears  in '  raagnific  panoply,9  under  the  uame,  and 
rested  with  the  outward  attributes  of  Odin,  by  whom  the  Scan* 
iinavians  believed  themselves  to  be  deserted,  after  the  triumph 
rf  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  war.  His  re-appearance  among;  them 
is  therefore  hailed  with  frantic  joy.  He  tells  them  that  he  is 
come  to  join  them  in  one  band  of  fraternity,  to  give  them  the 
same  laws,  and  exalt  their  power  above  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

'  Ruled  by  one  prince,  united  by  one  name, 
By  Gotha's  waters,  Odin  hails  you  Goths.' 

His  speech  is  received  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the  poem, 
or  rather  the  first  part  of  it,  concludes  with  a  song  from  the 
Scalds,  which,  is  extremely  spirited,  abounding  in  imagery,  glowing 
and  animated  as  that  of  the  Orientals,  yet  strictly  in  character 
With  the  simplicity  and  vigour  of  the  North.  The  Runic  harps 
seem  to  vibrate  on  our  ear  as  we  close  the  volume  with  feelings 
similar  to  those  which  are  experienced,  when,  after  an  active 
scene,  a  numerous  assemblage  begins  to  disperse,  and  all  gra- 
dually subsides  into  quietness  and  rest. 

Such  is  the  first  part  of  Sir  William  Drummond's  poem, 
which  would  be  complete  as  a  whole,  were  it  not  for  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  we  are  left  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Nora.  That 
the  public,  after  this  specimen  of  the  Author's  poetical  talents, 
should  not  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  remainder  of  his  work,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned.  On  the  expectation  of  seeing  it  forth- 
coming ere  very  long,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  such  ble- 
mishes as  have  struck  us  in  our  examination  of  his  performance. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  Author  anticipates  his 
failure  of  success  with  the  public,  on  account  of  his  having  chosen 
blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  his  sentiments.  It  would,  however, 
be  paying  the  public  taste  a  bad  complement,  to  imagine  that  it  can 
prefer  the  jingling  and  Hudibrastic  rhymes  in  which  our  poetical 
romances,  or  romantic  poems,  have  been  lat  1  y  written,  to  that 
stately  and  varied  march  of  rhythm,  in  which  our  language  pe- 
culiarly finds  itself  at  ease,  and  which  has  been  chosen  by  all  our 
finest  poets,  as  the  fittest  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings. 
Equally  adapted  to  the  simple  and  the  majestic,  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  admits  of  every  variety  of  cadence,  and  its  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  blank-  Terse  pos- 
sesses advantages  over   every  other  species  of  poetry,  when 


epic,  narrative,  dramatic,  or  didactic  subjects,  are  to  be 
of.  Short  and  irregular  measures  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  tliern  -,  quatrains  confine  alike  the  sense  and  the  sentence  ti 
the  compass  of  the  verse;  and  the  regular  rhyming  couplet  o 
ten  feet,  brought  to  exquisite  perfection  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  i 
still  liable  to  restraints  and  to  a  monotony,  which  unfit  it  for  tin 
expression  of  violent  passion,  as  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  oil 
heroic  tragedies,  where  the  hero  in  vain  endeavours  to  bluster 
with  big  words  in  his  mouth,  when  he  is  obliged  to  drop  hi 
voice  at  the  end  of  every  rhyme.  To  object  to  the  use  of  blanl  . 
verse  in  itself,  is  traitorous  to  the  merits  of  our  own  language 
Sir  William  Drumuiond's  blank  verse  is  unexceptionable.  It  i 
smooth,  yet  vigorous  and  varied.  Faulty  lines  occasionally  oc 
cur ;  but  such  as  are  faulty  in  point  of  taste,  as  well  as  rhythm 
very  seldom,  We  must  advert,  however,  to  one  in  the  somoqttj] 
of  Ph  a  maces. 

'  My  native  land  is  made  a  den  of  thieves.'  p.  36, 1.  4. 
This  is  both  inelegant,  and  exceptionable  on  account  of  its  _ 
semblance  to  Scripture  phraseology,  of  which,  in  subsequent 
passages,  Sir  William  has  sometimes  judiciously  availed 
himself.  Our  Author  has  been  before  hand  with  the  critics,  in 
acknowledging  that  he  has  used  certain  words  as  dissyllables, 
which  are  now  generally  measured  as  one  only  ;  and  others  in 
their  original  signification,  rather  than  in  that  which  the 
kave  gained  from  the  corruption  of  time,  or  innovations  mi 
upon  the  construction  of  our  mother  tongue.  In  using  the  w< 
heaven  as  a  monosyllable,  or  as  a  dissyllable,  we  conceive  that  iht 
poet  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  degree  of  importance  annexed  to 
the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  This  distinction 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  examples  from  Shakspeare, 
which  Sir  William  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  use  of  it  u 


a  dissyllable. 


'Like  the  herald  Mercury, 


New  lighted  on  a  heaven-hissing  bill.* 

*  it  is  a  knell, 

That  summon*  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.' 

The  impressive  pause  in.  the  last  of  these  examples,  upon  the 
word  heaven,  sufficiently  authorises  the  dwelling  upon  its 
separate  syllables,  which  in  the  first  has  a  weak  effect,  because 
the  epithet  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  sustain  the  atten- 
tion.    Similar  instances  may  be  quoted  from  our  Author. 

•  Who  climb'd  to  heaven,  as  vain  fables  tefi.'  p.  42.  I.  IS. 

' Her  eagles  soar 

Above  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  what  hand 
Shall  strike  them  down.*    p.  +0. 
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\  regard  to  the  restoration  of  words  to  their  original  signifi- 
►n,  where  nothing  is  gained  by  so  doing,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
e  to  attempt  it.  Words,  as  well  as  living  things,  are  liable 
ie  a  natural  death  of  old  age  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that 
'  depart  before  they  have  provided  themselves  with  succes- 
,  who  fully  represent  their  meaning.  To  interrupt  the  feel- 
i  of  the  reader,  therefore,  in  an  animated  passage,  by  the  un- 
»sary  introduction  of  a  word  which  obliges  him  to  lay  down 
poem,  and  take  up  his  glossary,  is  as  injudicious  as  it  would 
i  a  public  speaker  to  suspend  the  sympathy  of  his  audience, 
be  midst  of  an  eloquent  appeal,  by  some  impertiuent  nicety 
ronunciation,  which  refers  the  mind  to  the  etymological  de- 
<of  the  dictionary.  In  the  following  restoration  of  a  well- 
wn  word  to  its  original  sense,  we  cannot  perceive  that  any 
g  is  gained  by  the  Author. 

1  The  Phoenix  Orient,^^  with  golden  plumes.'    p.  52. 1  6. 

Fbeo  epithets  are  borrowed,  it  is  not  politic  to  exhibit  them 
often.  *  Grim,  visaged  war,'  (p.  40.  K  4.)  is  too  Shaksperian 
scape  notice  the  first  time ;  but  our  Author  is  so  well  pleased 
i  his  spoil,  that  very  soon  after  he  represents  winter  as 
m  visaged/  also.  (p.  63, 1.  19.) 

ir  William  Drummond's  style  is  obviously  formed  upon  the 
el  ol  the  Paradise  Lost.  We  are  better  plosed,  however, 
i  the  general  resemblance  to  Milton,  which  his  learning  and 
ileal  las tej enable  him  to  keep  up,  in  erudite  allusion,  and 
tips  of  ornament,  than  with  his  close  imitation  of  particular 
Ages.  The  following  description  of  the  Evil  Deity  will  bear 
p  put  in  competition  with  the  account  of  '  the  various  idols 
wigh  the  heathen  world,'  in  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise 

1  AH  times  have  known  him,  and  all  nations  fcar'd. 
To  him,  the  dread  of  Afric's  ruthless  sons, 
Midst  mingled  cries  of  mother  and  of  child, 
Her  first-born  babes  did  Carthage  immolate; 
And  him,  dread  deity,  the  suppliant  East, 
Idolatrous,  adored,  through  half  its  realms, 
From  Ganges  to  Euphrates,  Siva  call'd, 
Or  Ahriman,  nor  worshipp'd  without  blood. 
The  same  w;as  he,  who  under  many  a  guise 
Deluded  Syria.     Now  a  monster  foal, 
Half  man,  half  fish,  or  brutish  form  hirsute, 
In  Dagon's  temple  or  on  Peor's  hill 
He  shamed  the  Philistine  and  Moabite. 
Now  regal  Moloch,  fell  infanticide, 
He  built  his  temple  by  the  mount  of  God ; 
And  raised  his  brazen  idol,  tauriform, 
In  Tophet'i  gloomy  valley,  where  by  night 
Apostate  Judah,  to  the  sound  of  drums 
And  trumpets,  on  his  burning  altar  laid, 
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Her  innocents.    Yet  the  malefic  fiend, 

For  evi)  ends,  could  smooth  his  ruffled  brow, 

When  soft  as  woman,  with  seductive  tongue, 

He  lured  the  sons  of  Belial  to  their  woe. 

Nor  other  was  that  king  Adrammelech, 

Monarchal  image  of  the  solar  fire, 

When  high  exalted  on  his  sapphire  throne 

He  dazzled  nations  with  his  radiant  crown* 

And  star-like  glories  of  his  gorgeous  robe* 

The  same  was  he,  Thyone's  florid  son 

Reputed,  who  led  on  the  frantic  throng 

Of  Bacchants,  Thyades,  and  Menades, 

When  through  the  cities  of  astounded  Greece, 

Enflamed  with  wine,  and  with  opprobrious  lusts, 

The  votaries  of  Dionysus  pass'd, 

Shaking  their  thyrsi,  calling  on  their  God, 

Shouting,  and  dancing,  to  the  clashing  din 

Of  drums,  and  cymbals,  round  his  magic  van.'  p.  113. 

Miltori  is  exquisitely  happy  in  similies  and  allusions  takes 
from  particular  scenes  or  objects  in  nature.  Our  readers 
remember  his  beautiful  illustration  of  the  siae  of  the  Levia- 
than. * 

*  Him,  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam ; 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night -foundered  skiff*, 
Deeming  some  island,  oil,  as  sea-men  tell. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  skaly  rind 

Moors  by  his  side,  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invebts  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays.'.  .  . 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  I. 

Who  can  read  this  passage  without  deriving  a  gratification 
of  the  highest  kind,  from  the  complete  picture  which  the  mind 
involuntarily  ioims  for  itself,  from  this  sketch,  exquisite  in  its 
simplicity  ?  Many  of  Sir  William  Druoimond'si  similies  are 
conceived  in  a  similar  spirit ;  but  they  are  rather  deficient  in 
variety.  The  appearance  of  the  Genius  of  Gotha  is  thus 
described. 

*  Thus  spake  Pharnaces.     Soon  the  sky  grew  dark. 
Loud  roar'd  the  wind.     The  spirit  of  the  night 
Was  troubled,  to  and  fro  the  forest  toss'd 

Its  arms,  tormented,  heaving  like  the  waves 
Of  ocean  laboured  by  the  storm.     The  moon 
Hid  her  pale  orb  behind  the  angry  clouds, 
That  mutter'd  thunder,  as  they  blacken'd  round 
The  dark  horizon.     Then  before  the  king 
A  grisly  spectre  stood,  gloomy  as  night, 
Gigantic ;  like  a  tower  seen  in  the  ruist, 
Or  some  lone  pine,  on  Scotland's  naked  strand* 
Descried  at  night  full,  through  the  lurid  dusk. 


ft 
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A  crown  of  sedge  the  phantom  seem'd  to  wear ; 
And  loose  his  vestments  floated,  like  the  clouds 
Bound  Mandal,  when  the  sun  on  Norway  sets, 
And  black-wing'd  tempests  round  the  mountain  lour.' 

p.  38. 

ter  the  promulgation  of  bis  embassy,  he  sinks  upon  the 

ID, 

'  Like  to  the  cloud  of  evening  charged  with  ram, 
And  prone  descending  on  the  fonts  of  Syre, 
When  o  er  Norwegian  hills  the  humid  South 
Before  him  sends  the  shower,  and  from  the  heights 
Of  lofty  Lang  spreads  to  the  setting  sun 
The  ram-bow  colours  of  his  wings  of  mist/  p.  48. 

'  the  anger  of  Pharncee  when  surrounded  with  the  rebel 
pa,  it  is  said, 

*  Thus  glares  the  rising  orb  of  fiery  Mars 

Athwart  the  gloom  of  night ;  and  thus  at  sea 

Norwegian  mariners,  beyond  the  rocks 

Of  Ferro,  to  the  west,  no  harbour  near, 

Eye  the  red  planet,  and  forebode  the  storm.'  p.  60. 

ir  last  example  shall  be  taken  from  the  visit  of  Pharnaces  to 
ste  of  4be  Vola.  , 

<  Alone,  but  dauntless,  down  the  drear  descent 
The  monarch  journey 'd ;  and  the  flames  grown  faint, 
That  erst  had  burst  eruptive  from  the  gulpb, 
Now  flashing  on  the  rocks  in  paly  gleams, 
Like  the  sheet-light'nmgs  of  a  summer  eve, 
PlayM  harmless  o'er  his  head.    Thus  in  the  caves 
Of  Hilgaland,  the  traveller  explores,   ' 
By  dubious  day,  the  lonely  labyrinth; 
Or  thus,  way-faring,  he  pursues  his  path, 
'  Benighted,  fearless,  midst  Norwegian  Alps, 
What  time  he  looks  from  frozen  Glemen's  banks, 
And  sees,  o'er  Dofra,  white  and  streamy  light* 
Careering  through  the  skies,  and  shedcung  pale 
A  softer  moonshine  on  the  steeps  above.'  p.  87. 

will  be  seen,  that  however  beautiful  these  similies  may 
themselves,  and  however  appropriately  introduced,  they 
itber  too  much  in  the  same  latitude.  There  is  likewise  a 
mUm  which  occurs  somewhat  too  frequently ;  once  would 
iently  recal  the  original  tp  oupd. 

*  Pile  was  each  ghastly  face,  if  face  it  tnere, 

That  each  dim  shadow  ahow'd,  but  dimly  seen.9  p.  109. 

*  Ere  nature  or  the  universe  itself 

Had  being,  ancient  Chaos  reign'd,  if  reign 

It  might  he  call'd,  when  all  was  uproar  dire.'  p.  114, 

L.VI1I.N.*.  H 
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These,  however,  are  trifling  defects,  which  are  dwelt  upon 
from  no  invidious  motive.  Were  it  necessary  to  adduce  more 
passages  to  justify  llie  praise  we  have  bestowed  upon  this  poem, 
we  might  quote  the  description  of  the  mist,  raised  by  the  genius 
of  Gntha,  and  dispersed  by  *  Brumal  Bor,'  immediately  before 
the  appearance  of  the  fictitious  Odin,  or  the  reasoning  by  which 
Pharnaces,  like  all  men  who,  conscious  of  wrong,  seek  rather 
for  precedents  in  it,  than  for  rules  of  equity,  strives  to  de- 
lude himself  into  the  belief  that  in  the  assumption  of  Divine 
honours,  he  only  follows  the  example  of  other  men,  whose  ambi- 
tion had  availed  itself  of  the  superstitious  veneration  of  their 
people,  as  an  instrument  of  perpetuating  their  fame  among  sur- 
rounding nations.  The  passages,  however,  which  are  the  liuest  as 
connected  with  the  main  work,  are  generally  those  whieh  toiler 
most  from  being  detached  from  their  connexion.  We  have 
already  shewn  sufficient  cause  for  our  opinion,  that  Sir  William 
Drummond  will,  by  the  publication  of  his  Odin,  add  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet  to  that  which  he  has  long  enjoyed  as  a  scholar, 
an  antiquary,  and  a  critic. 

Art.  XII  Apostolical  Preaching  considered,  in  an  Examination  of  Si- 
Paul's  Ephtles.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.    Price  9s.    Hatchard.     1817- 

'TMIE  predominant  influence  of  the  Pulpit  over  the  pre- 
-*-  vailing  religious  opinions  of  a  nation,  presents  an  im- 
pressive view  of  the  importance  of  the  preacher's  office.  It  i* 
in  this  the  politician  finds  his  reasons  for  subjecting  the  Church 
to  the  influenee  of  the  Crowu;  that  so  mighty  a  machine  iuty, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  be  lit  the  command  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  be  made  to  contribute  to  fortify,  and  if  needs 
be,  to  extend  legitimate  authority.  There  is  Indeed  occasion 
to  fear,  that  such  Is  the  highest  and  most  commanding  aspect 
the  Pulpit  ever  assumes  in  the'apprehension  of  the  generality 
of  Statesmen.  But  the  Christian  Philanthropist  must  perceive 
that  the  very  crowns  and  thrones  to  which  thu  influence  of 
the  Christian  Ministry  may  be  made  subservient,  are  frail, 
like  their  occupiers,  and  that  if  there  are  not  higher  and  noblrr 
considerations  surrounding  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  ami 
investing  it  with  more  important  associations,  it  must  sink  iatu 
the  insignificance  of  secular  instrumentality,  and  partake  la  lb* 
common  vanity  and  mortality  of  all  the  instruments,  and  mate- 
rials, and  objects  of  worldly  greatness.  He  traces  the  impor- 
tance of  the  preacher's  otliee,  in  the  magnitude  and  duration  of 
those  personal  consequences  which  must  result  to  the  preacher 
himself,  and  to  every  one  of  his  auditors  ;  consequences  wliicli 
must  he  associated  with   the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  com- 
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itgion  of  its  eternal  destiny,  and  the  final  manifestation  of  the 
usur,  or  the  displeasure  of  the   Deity.     Here  the  faithful 
tocher  of  the  Gospel  must  discern  the  great  burden  and 
right  of  the  ministerial  function,  and  by  such  considerations 
Mft  will  he  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  responsibility  of  his 
Bee.     His  true  glory  will  be  sought  in  an   association  with 
t:  Son  of  God,  who,  when  he  condescended  to  sustain  the 
Boe  of  the  Preacher,  imparted  to  it  a  dignity  which  elevates 
above  all  worldly  employments,  and  connects  it   with  his 
HDflels,  as  an  indispensable  link  in  that  chain  of  Divine  dis- 
nsations,  by  which  the  souls  of  men  are  to  be  introduced  to 
iraal  life,  and  on  which  are  suspended .  the  glories  of  that 
(her  economy.    The  authority  of  his  office,  he  will  not  be 
stent  to  derive  from  a  lower  mandate  than  that  by  which  it 
m  said,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature ;"  and  which,  by  placing  his  ministry  in  imme- 
tte  subjection  to  the  Sen  of  God,   virtually  prohibits  the 
Qtrol  of  all  worldly  authorities. 

Hence  follows  an  inference  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
9  which  we  are  aware  leads  to  widely  different  results  in  the 
prehension  of  two  considerable  classes  of  real  Christians'. 
must  be  obvious  from  the  influence  of  the  preacher's  office 
»r  the  public  sentiment,  the  public  character,  and  the  eternal 
srests  of  a  people,  that  it  is  a  matter,  of  no  trifling  concern 
.provide  an  adequate  degree  of  sound,  useful,  religious  in- 
action. But  who  are  to  be  invested  with  the  high  character 
bnrators  of  these  fountains  and  streams  of  religious  know* 
go*  which  are  to  intersect  the  land  in  all  directions,  and 
mneaicate  fertility  to  the  moral  soil  ? — We  must  confess  that 
» it  seems  that  legislative  interference  was  never  more  inis- 
eed  or  more  misused,  than  in  venturing  on  this  point  to 
roach  upon  that  sacred  and  Divine  province,  which  belongs 
ia»vely  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  We  have  heard  much 
the  wisdom  of  our  Ancestors  in  entrusting  this  high  autho- 
'  to  the  magisterial  or  political  head  of  the  state,  upon  the 
and  that  the  superior  wisdom  of  that  head  must  be  the  best 
urity*  for  the  adequate  qualification  of  Christian  teachers. 
I  When  we  consider  that  kings  and  civil  rulers  are  themselves 
be  the  objects  of  ministerial  instruction,  and  that  this  inves- 
ue  with  secular  distinction  does  not  raise  them  a  single  step 
the  school  of  Christianity,  and  -that  though  they  mav  have 
fe  worldly,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  an  atom  more  of 
Venly  wisdom,  than  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  whose 
then  they  claim  the  right  of  appointing,  we  are  compelled 
infer  that  they  possess  no  exclusive  endowments,  and  oer- 
lyuo  Divine  authority,  for  assuming  to  themselves  the  care 
be  public  instruction.    Besides,  when  we  review  the  syste- 
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malic,  and  formal,  and  intolerant  procedure  which  nut-h  an 
MwrigeKltot  requires,  i(  seems  to  us  to  comport  but  very  im per- 
il-ttly,  with  those  various  shades  of  doctrine,  practice,  and  dis- 
cipline, which  will  inevitably  prevail  ;  which  Christianity  itself 
evidently  admits  anions;  the  most  sincere  of  iu  professors,  a*d 
which  it  were  neither  wise  nor  benevolent  to  wish  to  coerce  iato 
an  unmeaning  and  unnatural  uniformity,  Christianity,  as  a 
personal  system,  admits  of  these  shades  ;  and  why  should  the. 
policy  of  kings  seek  to  abridge  then  '  If  the  Held  of  the 
Church  qualifies  and  thrusts  forth  labourers  into  his  harveat, 
differing  in  inferior  points,  bat  all  faithfully  labouring  for  him, 
and  upon  his  authority,  whore  is  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  that 
policy  which  raises  one  class  above  all  the  rest,  and  by  giving 
them  a  charter  of  worldly  influence  and  authority,  virtually 
persecutes,  and  degrades,  and  rejects  all  the  other  classes  of  the 
Great  Proprietor's  labourers'  Why  should  civil  rulers  at  all 
interfere  to  elevate  or  depress  an  v  of  his  servants  ?  Why  should 
not  the  people  be  left  to  choose  and  to  provide  their  own 
teachers,  under  the  supreme  guidance  of  (he  Head  of  Ike 
Church,  who  has  promised  to  send  them  "  pastors  after  his  0*11 
*'  heart  ?"  There  is  one  supreme  Curator  of  public  instruc- 
tion, from  whom  the  teachers  receive  both  the  matter  and  the 
authority  of  their  Mission;  and  to  Him  an  unshackled  ami 
unbiassed  appeal  should  be  open  to  all  parties.  Why  should 
it  be  said,  the  people  are  inadequate  judges  of  what  sort  of 
instruction  is    best  for  them  r    They  are    surely  as  competent 

Sdges  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  either  .king, 
rds,  or  Commons.  And,  after  all,  every  truly  Protestant 
principle  requires  what  we  are  advocating,  that  the  only  standard 
of  preaching  should  be  the  Bible,  and  that  the  ultimate  judges 
of  the  agreement  of  preaching  with  that  standard,  should  be 
the  people  instructed.  For  the  preacher  himself  h.is  not  tin- 
shadow  of  authority,  when  he  advances  beyond  the  11  Mill1  Mil 
of  llie  sacred  volume.  Why  then,  we  ask  iu  addition,  should 
laboured  arguments  be  conducted  to  prove  the  agreement  of 
certain  classes  of  teachers  with  a  human  standard  adopted  in 
any  particular  nation  by  the  civil  rulers,  when  those  standards 
may  be  as  virions  as  the  moridians  of  the  places  at  which  tbey 
prevail  ?  All  such  standards  appear  to  us  futile  and  delusive, 
and  calculated  to  operate  in  no  way  but  as  impediments  to  llie 
progress  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Why  should  one  aet 
of  readier*  be  allowed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  epithet 
BMtkiiriaed,  when  they  have  only  fieen  touched  by  human,  —  w* 
wish  not  to  offend,  by  episcopal  hands  f  Why  inual  the  public 
veneration  be  Attracted  to  them,  and  liberty  of  conscience  be 
prontrated  at  their  fort,  when  they  have  neither  any  moral  or 
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mny  Intellectual  endowments  which  raise  them  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  educated  men  ? 

-  '  We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  by  a  sentiment  which 
4ms  some  hold  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sumner,  though  evidently, 
it  does  not  so  completely  possess  his  understanding  as  it  does 
those  of  many  of  his  brethren.  We  saw  a  bulky  pamphlet 
some  time  ago,  entitled,  "  The  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
**  tanditobeconstdered  the  only  authorized  interpreter  of  Scrip* 
"  tare';"  and  this  is  the  reiterated  language  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  clergy  and  of  all  the  bishops ;  so  that  the  pretension  to 
infallibility  seems  to  be  the  incurable  taint  which  infects  all  en* 
tftowed  establishments. 

i  Mr.  Sumner  insinuates,  in  his  preface,  that  the  Articles  and 
Formularies  are  effectual  promoters  of  soundness  and  uniformity 
of  doctrine  ;  and  he  makes  it  an  inference  much  to  the  credit  of 
those  Articles,  that  a  recent  secession  of  several  high -Calvin- 
istic ministers  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  arose  from 
the  utter  incompatibility  of  high  Calvinism  with  those  Articles. 
He  says* 

'  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  been  led  to  treat  of  some  questions 
upon  which  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  humbly,  rather  than  to  decide 
positively;  neither  is  it  probable  that  I  should  have  ventured  to  enter 
upon  them  at  all,  had  not  ray  attention  been  forcibly  directed,  by  ac« 
tidentat  circumstances,  towards  that  high  tone  of  Calvinistic  preach* 
ing'  which  has  recently  ended  in  a  partial  secession  from  our  Esta- 
blished Church,  with  whose  tenets  it  was  justly  felt  to  be  incompa- 
tible.9 '  Preface,  p.  4. 

'  We  rehlly  have  seen  n6  reason  for  ascribing  the  secession 
of  those  gentlemen  to  their  high  doctrinal  views  ;  for  if  they  had 
enteriaihed  no  other  peculiarities  of  sentiment,  they  might,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  have  retained  their  livings  ;  for  they  certainly 
had  as  good  ground  to  consider  the  Articles  to  be  Calvinistic,  as 
vtherfrhave  to  consider  them  as  being  Arminian.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  Mr.  Sumner's  remark  is  completely  counteracted  by  the 
feet,  that  a  far  £r enter  number  of  hi&tfi  Calvinists,  and  men  too 
of  nriblemished  reputation,  still  continue  to  hold  their  benefices 
With  I  <*ood  conscience,,  without  feeling  the  incompatibility  of 
their  doctrines' with  the  Articles,  Creeds,  and  Formularies  of  the 
Church.  We  do  not  consider  it  as  fair  in  argument,  to  make  so 
strong  an  inference  from  so  weak  a  case,  iu  favour  of  the  full- 
faced  opposition  of  the  Articles  to  Calvinism.  Moreover,  Mr.  Sr 
has  made  this  an  occasion  not  merely  of  displaying  the  authori- 
ties *  and  examples9  which,  as  he  conceives,  discountenance  and 
condemn  a  high  tone  of  Calvinistic  preaching, — the  abuses  of 
Calvinism, — but  Calvinism  in  toto,  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
this  in  bo  measured  phrase,  but  sometimes  with  a  more  sweeping 


breadth  of  epithet  than  was  consistent  with  his    profes: 
'  complete  freedom  from  nil  party  designs' 

Before  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  doctrines  and 
ings  of  this  volume,  as  an  accurate  display  of  apostolical  preach* 
in"-,  we  think  it  but  right  to  express  our  upprobation  of  several 
redeeming  qualities  which  appear  throughout  its  disquisitions.   Id 
tbe  first  place  ;  It  displays  considerable  earnestness  and  weight  of 
argument  in   urging  the  importance  of  ministerial  proprieties  of 
character,  and  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  the  flock.     On  these  points  the  Author 
has  many  interesting  remarks.    The  leading  principles  which  be 
lays  don n,  have  our  warmest,  approbation.    There  is  indeed  room 
to  wish  (hat  he  had  gone  further  in  exhibiting  what  may  strictly 
be.  denominated  the  importance  of  the  preacher's  office,  Hie  (mil 
consequence  to    the  believer,   and  the  Unbeliever.       His    page* 
would  have  been  much  more  impressive,  if  he  had  pound  an 
tbem  a  few  of  those  weighty  and  touching  considerations    wli' 
impressed  the  great  Apostle's  mind  when  he  said, li  in  tbe 
"  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,   and  to  the  other  the 
"  vour  of  life  unto  life.  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ; 
Through  this  deficiency,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  his  treati; 
spite  of  its  correctness  and    its    piety,  is  cold,  and   wantii 
pathos.  Secondly  ;  We  have  observed  throughout  the  volutin 
evident  wish  to  draw  tbe  line  between  real  personal  religion, 
a  mere  submission  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  tbe  L'liurcli. 
The  Author  is  aware  there    is  a  great  distinction  ;  he  feels  it; 
but  at  the  same  time  his  fear  of  diminishing  or  weakening  the 
public  belief  in  the  mysterious  virtue  resident  in  the  rites  aud 
ceremonies,  exposes  him  in  several  places  to  considerable  em- 
barrassment, from  which  he  escapes  with  unusual  agility  and 
generalship.      Yet  we  venerate  the  piety    which    dictated  the 
following  remarks. 

'  However  absurd  the  reliance  on  any  virtue  of  the  opus  optraim 
may  be,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  depend  on  such  absurdity  as  preserving 
men  from  adopting  ii.  The  confidence  in  the  rite  of  circumcision 
and  other  externals  among  the  Jews  of  old.  tbe  abuse  of  baptism  it- 
self by  some  mistaken  Christians  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  at 
that  ceremony,  together  with  extreme  unction,  in  the  Romish  Church, 
and  the  unwarrantable  notions  which  (it  is  to  be  feared)  are  too  often 
associated  with  the  Lord's  Supper  still,  are  lamentable  evidence  of 
the  facility  with  which  mankind  run  away  from  realities  to  ccremoniW, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  shadow  for  the  spiritual  substance-' 
p.  161. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  this  volume  is  for  (he  most 
part  a  commendable  exception  to  the  general  spirit  in  v»hW 
many  Refutations  of  Calvinism  arc  written.  It  does  all" 
that    a    Calvinist    may    be    a    faithful   and    useful    iriii 
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mad  notwithstanding  the  fundamental  and  scriptural  objec- 
tions which  Mr.  S.  has  to  urge  against  the  tremendous  and 
iagnlphing  syllogisms  of  Calvin,  he  is  still  willing  to  vault  over 
the  abyss  which  separates  him  from  many  of  his  brethren,  to  ex- 
press his  complacency  in  that  fraternity  of  true  Churcbmanship, 
wfaioh  aU  the  members  of  an  establishment  so  tenderly  feel  for 
each  other.     The  Author  admits,  that  in  many  places  Calvinistic 

Coaching  has  been-  attended  with  the  best  results.  He  might 
▼e  brought  into  the  account  considerably  more  good,  bad  he  not 
passed  over  in  entire  silence  the  labours  of  Calvinistic  ministers 
among  Dissenters,  who  are  a  class,  we  presume,  far  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Calvinistic  ministers  of  the  Church. 
.  *  To  the  systematic  theology  of  this  volume,  many,  and  we 
conceive  unanswerable  objections  may  be  made.  Upon  the 
views  of  Apostolical  Preaching  which  it  contains,  we  now  intend 
to  offer  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

The  work  consists  of  Nine  Chapters. — 1.  On  the  Importance 
of  the  Preacher's  Office. — 2.  On  Predestination  and  Election. 
3.  On  the  Corruption  of  Human  Nature. — 4.  On  Grace. — 5.  On 
Justification. — 6.  On  Sanctification. — 7.  On  Personal  Applica- 
tion of  the  Gospel.— 8.  On  Intercourse  with  the  World. — 9. 
Conclusion. 

After  arguing  in  Chap.  I.  the  importance  of  the  preacher's 
office,  by  remarking,  that  it  is  a  minister's  concern  to  lead  on  his 
congregation  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  religion,  &c,  he 
proceeds  to  meet,  at  great  length,  an  objection  which  he  supposes 
may  be  made  to  his  remark.     He  says, 

*  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  effect  I  attribute 
to  preaching,  supposes  both  a  degree  and  an  equality  of  talent, 
which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  universally,  in  the  mem* 
ben  of  any  profession.'  p.  7. 

Now,  we  really  apprehend  this  forms  no  real  objection  with 
any  one ;  -  but  it  appears  as  if  the  ghost  of  another  objection 
had  appeared  to  the  Author's  imagination,  which  he  ought 
to  have  acknowledged  as  far  more  weighty  and  important ;  the 
effect  he  has  attributed  to  preaching,  does  indeed  imply  both  a 
degree  and  an  equality  of  personal  piety,  which  our  Author 
must  have  observed  to  be  lamentably  deficient  among — we  dare 
not  sav  how  large — a  proportion  of  the  Established  Clergy. 
Very  few  persons  would  be  found  to  charge  the  clergy  with  a 
deficiency  of  talent  or  of  learning ;  but  their  secularity,  their 
conformity  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  their  lack  of  those 

5 races  and  qualifications  in  which  their  Divine  Master  excelled, 
leir  want  of  faithfulness  and  fervour,  form  an  objection  to  bo 
hefrd  in  every  place  and  in  every  company.    It  would  have  been 
iar.  wore  in  the  line  of  his  subject,  to  have  considered  these 
ions,  and  then  to  have  suggested  remedies  for  the  evils 
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to  wbidi  they  refer.  He  would  then  have  found  solid  grounds 
for  estatdishing  what  we  consider  as  a  very  important  Inference 
from  his  general  remarks,  and  one  of  great  practical  utility, 
that  the  Pastoral  office  ought  to  be  entrusted  only  to  those  who 
are  morally,  and  Spiritually,  as  well  as  intellectually  qualified  to 
be  teachers.  All  the  disquisition  upon  the  moderate  quantum 
of  talent  that  may  suffice  to  discharge  respectably  the  duties  of 
the  office,  is  (be  sm.dl  dust  of  the  balance  compared  with  what 
he  ought  to  have  said  on  the  indispensable  pre -requisites  of  puns 
and  fervent  piety,  and  unreserved  self  devotement  to  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  function.  We  think  there  is  considerable  atten- 
tion paid  to  several  very  inferior  putts  of  the  ministerial  office, 
while  some  oi  its  higher  departments  are  overlooked.  Tliei ' 
also  occasionally  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  thoughts,  i 
incoiicliisivi'in'ss  in  many  of  his  reasonings,  that  give  an 
of  feebleness  to  many  parts  which  should  have  been  prnmiiK 
and  bold. 

In  recommending  a  different  Btyle  of  preaching  for  different 

S daces,  or  the  making  Sermons  what  Archbishop  Seeker  railed 
ocu/,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  S.  carries  the  remark  to  a  dan- 
gerous extreme.     He  says, 

'  It  no  more  follows  that  the  same  sermon  should  be  useful  or  suit 
able  to  all  congregations,, because  all  Christians  have  the  same  doc- 
trines to  believe  and  the  some  duties  to  learn ;  than  that  the  same 
character  is  applicable  to  every  individual  because  all  mankind  i» 
endowed  with  the  same  nature,  qualities,  and  passions  Two  con- 
gregations can  scarcely  be  found  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  advancement,  or  with  the  same  capabilities  of 
comprehending  a  method  of  treating  a  subject,  and  the  language  in 
which  it  is  clothed.  What  is  loo  elementary  in  one  placi 
too  profound  in  another  ;  what  might  be  safely  taught  to  those  WHO 
are  accustomed  to  "  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,"  mijjht 
lead  others  into  dangerous  ereors,  who  bad  little  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gospel.  The  general  rules  of  medicine  are  uniform,  t» 
well  as  the  general  (Ktacipfet  of  the  human  com 
would  be  a  dangerous  practice,  which  did  not  modify  itself  accord 
to  each  particular  case.'  p.  I:i,  1-1. 

We  cannot  quite  accord  with  these  views,  nor  admit  the  for 
this  reasoning.  Human  diseases  have  different  causes,  and  a 
different  parts  of  the  constitution;  and  on  these  accounts  t 
quire  a  widely  different  mode  of  treatment  ;  but  any  preac" 
who  should  imagine  tli.it  the  moral  diseases  he  has  to  treat,  1 
any  other  than  a  common  source,  or  require  an  essentially  different 
remedy,  would  err  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  profession.  We 
do  admit  that  the  remedies  of  the  Gospel  require  skill  in  die 
mode  of  application,  but  this  regards  more  particularly  the  ve- 
hicle of  this  administration.  Discourses  should  be  adapted  lo 
the  capacities,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  circumstances  ef  * 
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Ration ;   tat  we  are  far  frotrt  thinking  that  .the  chfe** 
nifties  of  gospel  truth  ou^ht  not  to  be  introduced  rrfbre 

I,  into  every  serraon  to  every  congregation.  '•'  DUttAirSes 
are  strictly  local,  and  confined  to 'to  eityosore'oT'fflie 

log  sins  or  deficiencies  of  a  congtegatiorfj' tak<T  effect 
f  being  occasional.  If  they  are  too  frtfquent-  they  become 
al,  and  merely  serve  to  keep  the  grekt  topics  of  a  gost>el 
py  in  the  shade  ;  while  the  recurrence  of  reproof /too  offeri 
m  it  of  effect.  A  preacher  who  should  confine  hfmselT 
ie  views  of  Christianity  in  which  he'taiigfht  think  BK 

deficient,  would  fall  into  a  partial  and1  isolated  ihethott 
ting  all  subjects.  Christianity  would  be  prefenited  onty 
gpients,  when  it  ought  to  he  viewed  ;in  all  the  ma* 
nd  perfection  of  a  living  temple.  ''•'" 

are  far  from  admitting  that  a  strictly  local- style' of 
ing  will  even  be  so  useful,  (and  we  could  adduce  abtindahce 
s  to  the  point,)  as  that  style  of  preaching  which  consists 

II,  fair,  and  repeated  display  of  the  truth  in  its  most  sub-" 
nd  most  important  parts ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
tloeely  St.  Paul  is  imitated  in  his  devout  resolution,  the 
itfccess  will  follow  the  ordinance  of  preaching :  "  I  deter- 
d  to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
fled.99*  The  points  of  moral  resemblance  among  all  con- 
lons  are  so  numerous  and  so  important,  and  the  points 
iiiiihurity  so  trivial,  that  the  preacher  has  received  no 
Mton  to  alter  his  message. in  form  or  substance  when 
mgea  his  station.  The  bulk  of  the  hearers;  we  presume, 
it  parishes,  will  be  found  wicked,  worldly  people,  wW 
tie  warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  .The  neces-' 
F  tepentance,  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
■see  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  a»e  points 
wsal  interest,  aud  should  therefore  form  the  most  usual 
of  public  instruction.  And  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  lo- 
ot sermons  should  consist  chiefly  in  the  Style  and  the 
t  of  treating  the  subject :  it  must  be  observed  that  whe- 
Aoftg  the  philosophers  of  the  Areopagus,  the  prisoners  at 

or  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Epbesus,  St.  Paul  ceased 
teach  and  preach  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection, 
toeet  with  an  assumption  at  page  18,  which  appears 
Mildly  unfounded,  and  which,  from  the  importance  the 
P'kttaches  to  it,  demands  a  few  observations.  '  In  the  • 
Mate,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  does  <*xist  a  difference 
foh  the  nature  of  a  church  where  Christianity  is  the  re- 
faff*  jsect,  and  where  it  is  the  religion  of  a  nation.'  p.  18. 
*,VW6  object  to  the  very  principle  of  this  remark*  «nd 
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iany  im  tato  what  lie  assumes  as  undeniable.  Most  divine* 
hive  maintained,  and  we  think  upon  scriptural  ground,  Uu! 
the  Churrh  0/  Christ  admits  of  no  change  in  its  nature  w 
constitution,  whether  it  he  the  religion  of  a  sec*  or  of  a  nation 
We  are  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  data  the  .Yutlux 
would  expect  bis  principle  to  be  conceded,  either  by  us  m 
Dissenters,  or  by  any  class  of  Protestants  We  are  confident 
ha  has  no  scriptural  authority  for  bis  assumption-  A  mind 
which  takes  its  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  n  church,  froa 
'  i  New  Testament,  cannot  surely  consider  it  as  any  thiug 
t  a  voluntary  society,  and  though  there  is  a  loose  sense  ia 
which  it  is  said,  that  all  who  are  uupliited  belong  to  the  external 
aijujcli,  yet  we  conceive  they  ought  rather  to  be  said  to  beloor, 
Ally  to  a  profession,  for  until  they  have  individually  and  volua 
arily  united  themselves  to  a  Christian  Society,  they  are  u* 
part,  even  of  the  visible  church.  No  man  oau  rationally  be  »- 
counted  a  member  of  a  society  against  his  will ;  many  nbt> 
have  received  infant  baptism,  disbelieve  Christianity  itself;  am! 
shall  infidels  and  deists,  against  their  will  be  denominate* 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  because  they  are  subjects 
of  a  king  who  has  made  Christ iatiity  the  religion  of  the  iiaUou' 
Churches  may  constiUite  themselves  Christian  churches,  no 
minally,  upon  other  principles  than  those  which  prevailed  i» 
tho  first  Churches,  but  the  nuture  of  Christ's  Church  remain* 
like  himself,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever."  A 
church  that  is  founded  on  any  other  basis  than  the  authority  ft 
Christ,  or  that  proceeds  on  any  other  principle  than  that  at 
voluntary  membership,  is  so  far  unchristian,  not  to  say  anti- 
Christian  ;  yet  it  may  possess  innumerable  Christians  in  it, 
while  it  is  not  founded,  as  a  society,  on  Christian  principle*.  A 
church  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ajul  counting  all  the 
nation  its  members,  and  imposing  by  statute  what  is  not  im- 
posed by  the  Gospel,  may  be  a  State  Church,  a  National  Church. 
a  Parliamentary  Church,  a  Monarchical  Church,  but  in  Ms 
principle  it  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  on  these  accounts, 
we  maintain  that  it  forfeits  its  claim  as  a  society,  when  it  depart' 
from  the  simplicity  of  that  principle  on  which  the  primitive  assem- 
blies Jo  f  true  believers  were  denominated  the  Churches  of  Christ 
There  is  then  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  a  Church,  whether 
at  Jerusalem,  at  Home,  or  at  London,  or  whether  Christianity 
is  contemplated  as  the  religion  of  a  nation,  or  the  religion  of  * 
sect.  As  far  as  revelation  is  concerned,  we  are  not  aware  uW 
any  difference  is  admitted,  and  as  far  as  legal  authorities  air 
superadded,  we  abjure  them  all,  and  conceive  every  consistent 
Protestant  is  bound  to  do  the  same.  But  we  apprehend  thx 
Author  has  boon  led  into  this  error,  by  his  habit  of  considering 
the  congregation  and  the  Church  as  identical.     There  is  a  dif 
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fereace  in  the  external  circumstances  of  a  congregation  Vflen 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  a  nation,  and  when  it  Is  the  reli- 
gion of  a  sect.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  what  the  Author  fArould 
hare  said  ;  or  else,  he  should  hare  proved  the  identity  of  con- 
gregation and  Church.  The  notion  of  a  National  Church 
hat  engendered  in  Iris  mind  this  confusion,  and  it  is  the  same 
notion  that  often  renders  bis  reasonings  superficial  and  futile, 
and  his  divinity  confined  and  unseriptural.   At  page  21,  he  say*, 

*  It  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
dispute,  that  in  a  modern  congregation  there  is  much  more  chance 
of  insincere  profession  of  the  mith  and  of  eventual  departure  flam 
it.  This  however  is  an  accidental,  not  an-  esMntial  difference;  the 
resemblance  on  the  other  hand  is  essentia!,  that  ail  hare  alike 
fessed  «  one  Laid,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  The  iubssum  of 
actually  enjoyed,  and  consequently  the  character  of  the 
may  ncy  an  every  unaginable  degree ;  bus.  the  ' 
Mane*  remains,  that  all  have  been  called  to  j 
Jesus  Christ,  and  made  partaken  of  the  ooveraai  of  grace.'  p.21. 

We  nasi  see  no  ground  for  bio  tracing  this  sasfnfisl 
Utaee  between  the  churches  of  first  Christiana,  aH  of 
personally  professed,  and  by  their  Mvea  proved,  their  Irish  in 
Christ ;  and  *  modern  congregation,  with  regard  to  ssawy  of 
wkosa  k  is  always  true,  that  they  do  not  make  prttmeaans  to  he 
regenerated  characters,  a  small  putt  of  1 
in  wisst  pariah  Churches  ever  attend  the  Lard's 
certainly  the  majority  of  whosn,  cannot  in 
be  denominated  "  the  called  of  God  in  Christ,"  or  be  said  to 
"  partakers  of  the  covenant  of  grace."  K  isnetjuwt  to 
depnrtoae  from  the  faith  upon  those  who  newer  ewes 
of  the  Lard's  supper;  for  the  iodavpeasewie  sign*  of 
profession  is  wanting  in  them.  And  wtafli  regeew  Is  tbegrenser 
chance  of  eventual  departure  irons  the  faith,  in  those  that  hs- 
sincersly  profess  it,  the  true  Church  of  Christ  assy  my  with 
the  Apostle;  "They  went  out  from  us  hnrnsw  they  were 
u  not  of  us,  for  had  they  been  of  us  they  would  no  doubt  hove 
"  continued  with  us."  There  b  then  no  greater  rhsnee  of  de- 
parture from  the  true  faith  now  than  formerly  ;  that  is  there  is 
nochaneeat  alL 

We  pass  on  to  oftr  a  few  strictures  upon  only  two  other  pes- 

Xin  the  first  chapter,  the  in.porunee  of  the  subject  of  which, 
,  no  trust,  plead  our  apology  for  the  length  to  wnich  our  aai- 
naadversions  have  extended.    At  page  3d,  we  i  ead, 

*  Cases  indeed  may  occur,  in  which  it  may  rather  he  a  Bummer's 
business  to  convert,  than  to  enlighten  and  inform ;  where  he  is  called 
upon  to  take  the  part  of  a  miarionary,  to  declare  a  reveJetiesv  aawead 
^f  that  of  a  guide,"  to  lead  in  the  right  way  af  truth  these  who  ar» 
already  in  the  read.*  p.  $L 
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We  are  grieved  to  see  a  sentiment  which  should  have  had  the 
utmost  prominence  in   a   treatise  on   the   importance   of  the 
preacher  s  office,  stated  in  so  infirm  a  shape    The  portraiture- the 
Author,  has  drawn  of  those  to  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
preach* the  doctrine  of  conversion,  is  indeed  admirable;  bot-#hy 
should  it  be  insinuated  that  there  is  only  a  faint  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  cases?     Is  ihere  a  parish  throughout 1he 
kingdom,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  not  necessary  to  be  often 
taught?  And  why  should  it  be  said,  that  '  cases  indeed -may 
occur/  when  it  ought  to  have  been  said,  that  in  every  place  the 
preacher  will  find  urgent  need  for  testifying  "  repentance  toward 
"  6od  and  faith  in  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ"     It    is    indeed 
grie? ous  to  behold  a.septiment  which  pervades  the  Scriptrire,  so 
veiled  and  weakened.;  to  see  in  a  sketch  ot*  Apostolic  preaching, 
a  point  of  so  <  much  importance,  and  whicb  on*  wtooM  Ittvtf 
expected  to  find  in  the  very  centre  of  all  the  light;  alidvfeolotorr 
ing,  and  description;  which  the  spiritual  artist  could  throw  into 
his  picture,  thus  chastened   down  and  thrown  into  the   back 
ground.     VV  hen  a  minister  resides  in  the  midst  of  a  iwptttatid!!, 
one  half  of  whom  never  enter  a  place  of  worship  of  any  itind,' white 
one  half  of  those  who  do,  are  living  "  according  to  the  course- ef 
"  the  world,"  shall  he  be  told  so  very  calmly,  *  cases  bftSeed 
'  may  occur  in  which  it  may  rather  be  your  business  to  coftycff 
'  than  to  enlighten  and  improve  ?'  This  appears  to  us  a  wery-pe^ 
rilous  weakening  of  the  Gospel  ministers  comroissioq,  'on  i* 
strong  evidence  of  the  injurious  prejudices  under  which  tile. Au- 
thor's mind  is  oppressed.     We  think,  that  with  hb  heart,  if 
he  had  stood  in  any  other  relation  to  the  people  of  tbiseovtf-'1 
try,  than  that  of  a  minister  of  the  National  Church,  he  rtbold 
have  seen  that  these  cases,  which  he  now  represents  as  onlypro«~ 
bable,  are  certain,  and  instead  of  being  few,  are  by  far  the  mortF 
numerous  in  most  towns,  and  in  most  congregations. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.)  ' " 
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nriatic  of  Diseases-  2.  The 
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1y mouth  Institution  on  the  Pre 
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ily  will   be  published,  Mamie- 
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riwiii,   «'  Auihor  of  Caleb  Wil- 
In  three  Volnuics  l'2mo. 
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te  prpss,   Travfls  from   Vienna 
Low-r  Hungary,  with  some  ac- 
f  V:euna  during  the  Congtess. 
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to  the  Granting  New  Trials  in 
its  by  Courts  of  Justice  in  Eng- 
iy  John  Peter  Grant,  Esq.  8vo. 
in  July  will  be  published,  an 
tiou  to  English  Composition  and 


Elocution ;  in  four  parts,  viz.  1.  JEsop 
modernised  and  moralised,  ta  a  series  ot 
amusing  and  instructive  Tales,  calcu- 
lated as  Reading  Lessons  for  Youth ;  - . 
Skeletons  of  those  Tales,  mith  leading 
Questions  and  Hints,  designed  a-  an  easy 
Manuduction  to  the  Practce  of  English 
Composition:  3.  Poetic  Road.ng  mad( - 
Ea>y,  by  means  of  m«  trical  notes  to  each 
line:  4.  An  Appendix  of  select  Prose. 
By  John  Carey,  LL  D.  Author  of 
"  Latin  Prosody  made  easy"—  •■  Scan- 
ning Exercises  for  youug  Prosodians"— 
44  Practical  English  Prosody  and  Versi- 
fication," and  other  publications. 

Observation  on  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, by  Mary  Cornwall!*,  are  printing 
iu  four  octavo  volume*. 

Dr,  Nance  is  preparing  a  second  vo- 
lume of  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rickmau  has  in  the  press, 
an  Essay  on  Architecture,  adapted  to 
the  u>e  of  schools  and  regular  students, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings. 

A  concise  Treatise  of  Perspective,  with 
plates  and  examples,  by  Mr.  Welts, 
drawing-master  to  the  Blue-coat  School, 
is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Overton,  of  Crayford,  is  printiiK: 
iu  two  octavo  volumes,  the  Genealogy  of 
Christ,   elucidated   by  sacred   history ;  # 
with  a  new  system  of  sacred  chronology. 

Mr.  Win.  Pybus,  author  of  a  Manual 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  soon  publish, 
the  lady's  Receipt  Book,  containing  a 
collect  on  of  miscellaneous  receipts  and 
choice  secrets. 

An  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitans,  or 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge,  on 
an  original  plan,  is  in  preparation ;  it 
will  form  44  vols.  4to.  with  a  25th  of 
index,  and  be  published  in  half-volume*. 

A  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
Musse  Etonensis,  with  additional  piece-,, 
by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Herbert,  will  soon  ap- 
pear in  two  octavo  volumes. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Life  and  Errors 
of  John  Dunton,  with  such  addition- 
from  his  other  woiks  as  are  worthy  ot 
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preservation,  will  soon  be  published  in 
.m  octavo  volume. 

Mr. John  Nichojs  wU  **>n  publish,  a 
Third  volume  of  The  Genuine  Works  oF 
William  Hogarth,  with  fifty  additional 
plates*    . 

Tfc*  DUrJ  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  the 
celebrated  author,  of  Sylva,  from  toe 
arigiaal  MS.  at  Wotton,  is  printing  in 
two  qua  no  volumes. 

The  Rev.  John  Kranshas  in  the  press, 
an  Excursion  to  Windsor,  interspeised 
with  historical  and  biographical  anec- 
dotes; to  which  will  be  annexed,  a 
Journal  of  a  Trip  to  Paris,  by  John 
ffvaus,  jun. 

Prof.  Paxton,  of  Edinbrgh,  proposes 


to  publish  in  three  octavo  volutin  a,  the-- 
Holy  Scriptures  Illustrated ;  from  the^ 
geography  of  the  east,  from  natural  his- 
tory, and  from  the  customs  and  manners 
of  ancient  and  modern  nations. 

Memoirs,  with  a  Selection  from  the  Car— 
rejrpondence  and  other  unpublished  wri  — 
lings  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton, are  printing  in  two  crown  ivo.  volt. 

The  Transaction*  of  the  Literary  So-  - 
ciety  of  Bombay,  Vol.  I.  fs  printing  isa 
quarto. 

The  Rev.  J.  Nightingale  will  soon 
publish,  the  History  and  Antiquities  ot 
St.  Saviour's  Church,  South  wark,  with 
several  engravings  by  Mr.  W.  GA  Moss. 
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Memoirs  do  Marquis  de  Dangeau ;  ou 
Journal  de  |aG>ur  de  Louis  XIV,  depuis 
1684,  yukqu'a  1715 ;  avec  des  Notes  his- 
toriques  et  critiques.  Par  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Genlis.  3*  Tom.  6vo. 
II.  lis.  6d.— It  is  well  known,  that  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV  there  were  Uo 
noblcmua  ->t  the  court  of  this  monarch 
employed  in  writing  a  daily  Journal  of 
every  thing  which  passed  under  their 
observation.  Oue  of  these  was  the  Duke 
de  St.  Simon,  and  the  other  was  the  Mar- 
quis de  Dangeau. 

Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  with  cri- 
ticisms upon  their  works ;  to  which  are 
added,  Observations  on  Metastasio ;  and 
on  the  present  State  of  Music  in  France 
and  Italy.  In  a  series  of  letters  written 
at  Vienna.  Translated,  with  notes.  By 
the  Author  of  Sacred  Melodies.  8ro.  12*. 

EDUCATION. 

Memoranda ;  intended  to  aid  the 
English  Student  in  the  acquirement  of 
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rt.  I.  An  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  With  an  Original  Grammar  and  Vocabulary 
of  their  Language.  Compiled  and  arranged  from  the  extensive 
Communications  of  Mr.  William  Mariner,  several  Years  resident 
b  those  Islands*  By  John  Martin,  M.  D.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  about 
1100.    Price  U.  4s.    Murray.    1817. 

INHERE  would  be,  perhaps,  some  little  difficulty  in  making 
*■  .out  a  clear,  short  reply  to  the  question,  Why  is  it  desirable 
obtain  more  information  of  the  state  of  the  human  race  in  the 
t  imperfectly  examined  parts  of  the  world  ? — since  that  ques- 
Q  is  nearly  identical  with  this,  What  satisfaction  can  there  be 
Jiaving  a  still  ampler  vision  of  the  depravity  of  a  race  whose 
lure  was  originally  good,  a  race  which  can.  be  happy  only  in 
iag  good,  and  which  therefore  in  being  bad  is  necessarily 
iaerkbleJ 

We  are  supposing  the  question  to  be  addressed  to  the  inquirer 
M>  is  actuated  merely  by  the  general  principle  of  curiosity, 
afcably  the  most  prevailing  principle  in  the  passion  for  more 
(bis  melancholy  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  different  thing 
this  desire  is  combined  with  some  specific  valuable  object ; — 
the  knowledge  is  sought  to  be  obtained  in  aid  of  serious  spe* 
Ittions  and  projects  for  doing  good  to  mankind ;  if  it  is 
Ight  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  better  where  and  how  it 
iy.be  the  most  practicable  and  hopeful  to  make  moral  war  on 
lorance,  delusion,  barbarism,  and  iniquity  ;  if  it  is  sought  as 
\  ground  of  schemes  for  communicating  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
eity;  if  it  is  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  wishing  to  pray  the 
ire  appropriately  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  a  miserable  world. 
Nor  must  we  affect  to  undervalue  the  inferior  objects,  a  bene- 
ial  extension  of  commerce,  the  improvement  of  any  useful 
s  of  life,  and  the  means  for  the  more  judicious  direction  of 
leriments  oi  colonization.  If  it  should  be  represented  that 
portant  accessions  also  may  be  brought  to  the  philosophy  of 
nan  nature,  to  use  a  high  diction,  from  our  extending  ac- 
intance  with  remote  tribes,  we  will  confess  we  think  it  must 
Pol.  VIII.  N.  S.  K 
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have  been  either  our  own  fault,  or  something?  intrinsically  mys- 
terious in  the  subject,  if  we  have  not  long  since  come  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  final  estimate  of  the  nature  of  man. 

There  is  a  class  of  readers  who  never  can,  without  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt,  hear  such  terms  applied  to  human  nature  as 
we  have  used  above,  in  reference  to  its  moral  condition.  If  any 
such  are  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  our  pages,  we  would  recom- 
mend them  to  peruse  this  account  of  the  people  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  a  tribe  in  many  respects  very  far  above  the  lowest 
degree  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  but  among  whom  it  is  one 
of  the  most  favourite  occupations  to  knock  out  one  another's 
brains;  an  expression  which  we  do  not  employ  from  any  par* 
tiality  to  a  strong  vulgar  phrase; — this  precise  operation  was 
literally  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  very  .chief,  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  delights  of  these  people  during  the  four -year*- spent 
among  them  by  the  very  observant  young  man  to  "Whom  the 
inquisitive  public  are  indebted  for  these  volumes. 

He  is  not  in  a  strict  literary  sense  their  Author.  But,  by 
Dr.  Martinis  account,  every  fact  and  circumstance  isebcaje- 
fully  given  in  his  statement,  and  with  so  constant  an  interven- 
tion of  his  check  and  sanction  at  every  step  in  the  progtfets  <cf 
the  relation,  that  the  adventurer  himself  stands  distinctly  before 
tbo  public  as  the  authority  for  the  whole  matter  of  thfe<boJk$ 
while  nevertheless  he  is  under  very  great  obiigatioi|gito*Dv. 
Martin  for  throwing  the  whole  into .  arrangement,  *Mt'bitagta| 
it  out  in  so  respectable  a  form.  '  '  '•  '    , "  i  *'• 

In  a  long  Introduction,  Dr.  M.  has  given  such  partioulsttftf 
information  as  the  reader  might  be  expected  to  desire-coneeitf  of 
Mr.  Mariner  ;  has  explained  the  whole  of  thei  partnership  p#t 
cess  in  composing  the  book ;  and  bas  pointed -out,  at  aiding^) 
verify  its  statements,  a  number  of  undesigned  ooiockMids 
with  the  accounts  of  Capt.  Cook,  and  other  voyagers,  ^ and tti 
missionaries  in  the  South  Sea;  indicating,  at  the  «ame  tffef} 
the  advantages  which  Mr.  Mariner  has  possessed  evar  tbeaA* 
relaters  and  describcrs,  froip  his  long  and  aatiinate*  oonwnpUi 
cation  with  the  barbarians,  and  his  implication  in  4beir  tpn- 
suctions. 

Mr.  Mariner  appears  to  have  had  no  design  of  oftHing  the 
public  attention  to  his  adventures,  or  the  knowledge  be  tad 
acquired  in  them,  till  urged  to  it  by  his  Editor,  who  soilgtt 
his  acquaintance  in  consequence  of  hearing  among  bis  con- 
nexions some  reports  of  his  extraordinary  story. 

'  My  curiosity  being  strongly  excited,'  says  Dr.  M.,  *  I  "solicited 
his  acquaintance.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  interviews  I  dis- 
covered, with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  information  he  was  able  to 
communicate  respecting  the  people  with  whom  he  had  been  to  lone 
and  so  intimately  associated,  was  very  far  superior  to,  and   mchmofg 
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xtensive  than  any  thing  that  had  yet  appeared  before  the  public, 
lis  answers  to  several  inquiries,  in  regard  to  their  religion,  govern* 
nent,  and  habits  of  life,  were  given  with  that  kind  of  unassuming 
:onfidence  which  bespeaks  a  thorough  intimacy  with  the  subject,  and 
larries  with  it  the  conviction  of  truth  : — in  fact,  having  been  thrown 
ipon  those  islands  at  an  early  age,  his  young  and  flexible  mind  had  so 
coorded  itself  with  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  the  natives,  that 
e  evinced  no  disposition  to  overrate  or  to  embellish  what  to  him  was 
either  strange  nor  new.' 

When,  however,  it  is  told,  that  this  investigator  of  the  ha- 
lts, government,  and  religion,  of  a  peculiar  race,  had  not 
pished  his  sixteenth  year  at  the  time  of  his  being  thrown 
mong  them,  some  doubt  may  very  naturally  be  excited  as  to 
is  intellectual  competence.  It  was  therefore  very  proper  to 
lention,  that  though  destined  to  the  sea-service  by  his  father, 
fhbse  own  early  life  had  been  so  employed,  he  was  in  a  respec- 
iMe  degree  an  educated  youth.  The  tutor  is  mentioned  in 
rhose*  academy,'  * 

1^-  <  Desiuos  the  common  acquisitions  of  reading)  writing,  and  arith- 
igtic,  he  had  made  much  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  history, 
eography,  and  the*  iFtb'nch  language,  and  also  some  advance  in  the 
!rtt  iraffiiitefats  of  the  Latin.' 

jCfke  particulars  in  tjie.book,  if  tbey  were  given  to  the  Editor 
tgactfy,  w  point  of  r  subs  tan  oe,'  as  they  are  given  to  the  public, 
^ftainlVj^r^h,  by 'their,  multitude,  taken  in  connexion. with 
to*,  dfstinctrie^s .  of  the  "Author's  statement,  unobvious  also  as 
iome  of  them '  would  have  been  to  a  slightly  discriminating  ob- 
feryer.  Strong  eVideiice  of  very .  good  faculties,  unusually  ma- 
life,  andtept  iu' a  lull  exercise  of  vigilant  observation.  Some 
jpecSjal instance^  are  mentioned  by  the  Editor  of  the  uncommon 
iHeffity  of  his  memory  It'  is  quite  apparent,  too,  that  the  ne- 
gseity.of  choosing  and  acting  a  part,  in  emergencies  and  some- 
lines  very  critical  junctures,  forced  this  youthful  mind  to  a  state 
»f  decision,  of  vigour,  of  promptitude,  of  policy,  and  of  self- 
command,    far    beyond  the  ordinary  attainments  of  such  an 

It  seems  that  though  subsequently  to  this  perilous  and  ro- 
mantic portion  of  his  life,  young  Mariner  has  subsided  into  *  a 
sedateness  of  character,  and  disposition  to  rest  and  quiet,  which,9 
lays  his  Editor,  '  may  easily  be  conceived  to  arise  from  dis- 
:  appointments,  and  unexpected  hardships  and  dangers,  expe- 
rienced at  too  early  a  period  of  life,9  he  disclosed  in  his  most 
uvenile  years,  '  evfdent  proofs  of  a  mind  very  susceptible  of 
external  impressibus,  disposed  to  activity,'  and  of  a  cast  appa- 
tttyUjy  €  fitted  for  a  life  of  change  and  adventure.9 

f  .He  was  fond  of  books  of  travels,  and  he  used  often  to  say  how 
nuch  he  should  like  to  live  among  savages  and  meet  with  strange 
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occurrences  \  a  disposition  indeed  not  uncommon  among  some  younf,' 
minds.  His  sports  and  amusements  were  frequently  those  of  *n 
active,  adventurous,  and  sometimes  of  a  daring  kind.* 

Nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  the  point  that  he  was  to  em- 
bark in  a  likely  course  for  meeting  with  adventures,  be  was  so 
little  disposed  deliberately  to  enter  on  his  father's  plan,  disliked 
as  it  wus  extremely  by  his  mother,  that  the  employment  at  to 
attorney's  desk  was  adopted  in  preference  to  going  on  ship- 
board.  But  it  was  not  long  before  this  choice  was  suddenly 
reversed  by  the  animated  and  sanguine  representations  of  a  man 
who  had  been  trained  to  a  maritime  life  under  his  rather,  and 
was  just  about  to  sail  as  captain  of  a  large  privateer  nod  South* 
Sea  whaler.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  almost  before 
bis  pens  were  dry,  Mariner  was  on  board  and  on  the  Atlantic 

The  Fort  au  Prince,  Captain  Duck,  weighed  anchor  at 
Ciavesend  on  the  12th  of  February,  1805;  and  a  very  rapid 
narrative  brings  her  speedily  on  some  of  the  tracks  of  that  me- 
morable and  formidable  fraternity  the  Bucaniers,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Spanish  America,  where  we  have  a  very  tolerable  story 
of  adveutures,  in  the  way  of  chaccs,  surprises,  captures,  ana 
plundcrings,  though  forming  a  very  languid  sequel  to  the  exploits 
of  those  wild  and  terrible  outlaws ;  to  whose  barbarity  we  have, 
at  the  same  time,  a  pleasing  contrast  in  the  humane  and  liberal 
■pirit  displayed  by  Captain  Duck  toward  his  enemies,  which 
drew  from  some  of  them  a  polite  and  grateful  return  of  civilities. 
Tbe  I) aval- and- war-story  is  agreeably  relieved  by  some  of  the 
incidents ;  such  as  that  of  the  captain's  refusing,  from  pare  be- 
nevolence, to  surrender,  in  the  arrangements  of  accommodate!] 
and  exchange  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  several  negro  slave* 
who  were  among  his  prisoners,  and  who  clung  round  his  knee* 
to  implore  him  not  to  give  tticm  up.  And  there  was  an  amusing 
adventure  of  civilities  and  invectives  between  young  Mariner 
and  the  only  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Tola,  at  whose  house 
the  Englishmen  were  very  politely  entertained.  She  was  of  th« 
age  of  sixteen,  and  had  just  finished  her  education  at  a  nunnery. 
She  expressed  her  horror  at  the  sacrilege  which  the  English  bad 
committed  in  plundering  a  church,  and  which  they  had  medi- 
tated to  extend  to  a  nunnery,  southward  of  Calao. 

'  She  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  uttered  some  expression*  b 
Spanish,  and  laboured  for  a  little  time  under  considerable  agitation. 
She  expressed  in  tolerably  good  English  hsr  sentiments  upon  lbe>r 
subjects,  tn  particular  to  young  Mariner,  and  told  him  she  was  quiw 
certain  his  ship  would  never  reach  England.  She  asked  him  if  be 
had  any  hand  in  robbing  the  church  ;  to  which,  when  he  replied  jo- 
cosely that  he  had  only  knocked  down  as  many  images  as  he  coulo 
reach,  abe  predicted  that  he  would  never  again  see  his  father  »fj 
mother ;  and  that  the  ship  and  all  the  crew  would  certainly  be  de- 
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stroyed  as  a  just  judgment  from  God.  Mariner  told  her  that  if  she 
were  in  England  she  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  punished  for  a 
witch :  the  observation  caused  her  to  laugh,  but  produced  him,  at  the 
same  time,  a  pretty  smart  box  on  the  ears.  So  great  a  favour,  from  so 
fair  a  hand,  could  not  but  be  received  in  good  part ;  he  accordingly 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  going  on  board  and  bringing  her  a 
cheese,  as  a  present,  (the  scarcity  of  the  article  rendering  it  valu- 
able at  this  place*)  She,  taking  a  pair  of  gold  buckles  from  her 
shoes,  gave  them  to  him ;  but  not  without  reminding  him  that  he 
would  never  again  see  home ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  buckles  which 
she  presented  merely  as  an  acknowledgment,  would  not  long  be  of 
sertoce  to  him.9 

A  bad  end  incurable  leak  of  the  ship  gave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  but  the  worst  grievance  arose  from  the  double  nature  of 
their  commission, — to  take  prizes  and  to  catch  whales.  The 
objects  ao  interfered  with  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  satisfactory 
prosecution  of  either ;  the  crew  became  discontented,  and  little 
lea*  than  au  open  rupture  took  place  between  the  captain,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  the  '  whaling-master/  The  illness  and  death  of 
Captain  Duck  put  the  latter  in  full  command,  which  he  exer- 
cised in  a  "manner  which  disappointed  and  alienated  all  on  board. 
They  caught  a  number  of  whales ;  made  a  considerable  run  on) 
the  -Pacific ;  touched  at  Owhyee,  where  eight  natives  were  taken 
6ft  board \  thence  directed  their  course  for  Otaheite,  with  the 
leek  in  anf  alarming  state ;  missed  that  island  through  an  adverse 
oonfent ;  steered  for  the  Friendly  Islands ;  and  '  on  the  29th  of 

*  .November  1808,  brought  to,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  N.W. 

*  poiftt  of  Lefooga,  one  of  the  Hapai  islands,  in  the  same  place 
'where  <>ap tain  Cook  had  formerly  anchored.9  The  eventful 
story  of  tills  and -the  two  following  days,  is  told  in  a  very  lively 
maimer.  Nearly  half  the  crew,  many  of  them  perhaps  ill-dis- 
Mfedt  enough,  but  irritated  too  to  fury  by  the  conduct  of  Brown, 
deserted  to  the  island.  The  ship  was  surrounded  and  inundated 
by  the  natives,  accompanied  by  a  man  of  Owhyee  resident  on 
the  island,  who  could  talk  some  English ;  and  who  took  very 
great  pains  tor  assure  the  people  of  the  Port  au  Prince,  that  the 
islanders  had  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  them.9  One 
of  the  Owhyee  men,  however,  who  had  come  in  the  ship,  was, 
from  what  he  pbserved,  convinced  of  the  contrary,  warned  Mr. 
Brown  of  a  deadly  design,  and  advised  him  not  to  permit  so  great 
a  number  of  these  treacherous  friends  on  board ;  for  the  pre* 
sumption  of  offering  which  advice,  the  infatuated  commander 
threatened  to  have  him  flogged.  The  next  day,  the  30th,  the 
danger  became  so  evident  to  the  ship's  company  that  had  re- 
mained, as  to  impet  them  to  make  an  earnest  representation  to 
the  tieptairi.  Ana  in  fact  it  was  afterwards  learnt,  that  an  acci- 
dental moveffcent  of  Mariner,  at  a  critical  moment,  was  the  cause 
of  preventing  the  accomplishment  that  day  of  a  most  skilfully 
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contrived  design  for  taking  possession  of  the  ship.  Brown  did 
reluctantly  bring  himself  to  signify  to  the  chiefs  his  dislike  of 
having  so  many  islanders  armed  on  board.  They  instantly 
made  a  great  shew  of  throwing  away  arms,  and  ordering  away 
the  men  ;  but  with  such  circumstances  of  reserve  as  aggravated 
Mariner's  suspicions.  The  besotted  captain,  however,  would 
understand  none  of  the  omens ;  and,  in  complaisance  to  these 
courteous  savages,  he  ordered  the  arms  of  the  ship  below  deck,, 
in  spite  of  the  representations,  from  his  men,  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  those  arms  in  instant  readiness,  and  placing 
sentinels.  How  grievous  is  the  reflection,  that  the\fate  of  '.num- 
bers of  human  beings  should  so  often  be  placed  in  fhp  hands  of 
an  obstinate  fool!  Next  morning,  he  consummated  his  fotyy, 
and  paid  for  it,  by  acceptiug,  when  no  less  than  300  a&vages 
were  in  the  ship,  a  friendly  invitation  to  go  on  shore,  wli^re,.  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  Mariner  saw  him  lying  dead.  Soon, after 
his  departure  the  infernal  shout  was  raised,  and  all  the  tweniy- 
six  £ingUshincu  on  board  were  instantly  massacred ?  excepting 
four,  two  that  escaped  iu  some  way  not  mentioned,  and;. the, 
cooper  and  Mariner,  who  ran  below,  and  took  refuge! in;, the 
powder-magazine.  There,  after  a  short  consultation,  th^y. de- 
termined to  blow  up  the  ship ;  and  Mariner  says  they  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  perished  like  Samson,  but  that  he  failed  iaan 
anxious  attempt  to  find  the  means  of  striking  (ire.  (n  this  des- 
perate state  they  resolved  to  present  themselves  suddenly  among 
the  enemy,  in  the  cabin,  and  meet  their  death.  The  fury  of 
daughter,  however,  was  satiated,  and  they  were  spared,.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  Fiuow,  or  Feenow,  the  king  of  these 
heroes,  had  previously  given  orders  not  to  destroy  the  yqjutlu 
lie  was  brought  on  deck,  and 

c  The  first  object  that  struck  his  sight  was  enough  to  thrill  the 
stoutest  heart;  there  gat  upon  the  companion  a  short  squab  naked 
figure,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  seaman's  jacket,  soaked 
with  blood,  thrown  over  one  shoulder ;  on  the  other  rested  his  iran- 
wood  club,  spattered  with  blood  and  brains; — and  what  increased 
the  {'rightfulness  of  his  appearance  was  a  constant  blinking  with  one 
of  his  eyes,  and  a  horrible  convulsive  motion  with  one  side  of  his 
mouth.  On  another  part  of  the  deck  there  lay  twenty-two  bodies 
perfectly  naked,  and  arranged  side  by  side  in  even  order.  They 
were  so  dreadfully  bruised  and  battered  about  the  head,  that  only 
two  or  three  of  them  could  be  recognised.  At  this  time  a  man  had 
just  counted  them,  and  was  reporting  the  number  to  the  chief,  who 
sat  in  the  hammock  nettings ;  immediately  after  which  they  began  to 
throw  them  overboard.' 

Three  other  men,  besides  Brown,  were  murdered  onshore; 
so  that  of  the  whole  ship's  company  consisting  of  fifty -twov  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  who  were  regarded  as  ptivi- 
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leged  persons,)  exactly  one  half  were  the  victims  of  the  captain's 
incorrigible  perverseness. 

The  ship,  after  the  removal  of  every  thing  which  the  captors 
coveted,  including  the  ammunition  and  eight  carronades,  was 
run  aground  and  burnt.  The  iron  was  the  object  of  special  cu- 
pidity, aud  a  considerable  number  of  natives  perished  in  a  flood 
of  oil  from  the  casks  of  which  they  were  eagerly  knocking  off 
the  hoops.  Much  temporary  consternation  was  caused  by  the 
spontaneous  discbarge  of  the  cannon,  as  they  became  heated  in 
the  conflagration. 

Being  taken  on  shore,  Mariner  was  for  a  time  treated  with 
abusive  malice,  pelted  frequently  with  sticks  and  fragments  of 
cocoa-nut  shells,  and  reduced  to  a  miserable  condition  by  being 
fbfked  to  walk  considerable  distances  bare-footed,  naked,  and  in 
a  burning  sun.  At  last,  a  woman  had  compassion  enough  to 
give  him  a  covering  *  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  chee-tree ;'  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who  received 
him  with  strong  marks  of  favour ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  re- 
tained his  captive  near  him,  and  treated  him  with  great  parti- 
ality and  confidence.  For  a  while,  nevertheless,  he  continued 
to  be  an  object  of  the  popular  malice ;  and,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  suffered  much  for  want  of  any  regular  supply 
of  sustenance.  He  contrived  to  have  this  distressing  grievance 
mentioned  to  Fmow ;  - 

' — upon  which  the  king  seemed  greatly  surprised  at  their  apparent 
stupidity ;  and  enquired  how  food  was  obtained  in  England ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  every  man  procured  the  necessary  supplies  for 
himself  and  family  by  purchase,  and  that  his  friends,  for  the  most 
dart,  only  partook  by  invitation,  and  that  strangers  were  scarcely  ever 
invited,  unless  with  a  view  of  forming  an  acquaintance,  he-  laughed 
at  what  he  called  the  iU -nature  and  selfishness  of  the  white  people; 
and  told  Mr.  Mariner  that  the  Tonga  custom  was  far  better,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  when  he  felt  himself  hungry,  but  to  go  into 
any  house  where  eating  and  drinking  was  going  forward,  sit  himself 
down  without  invitation,  and  partake  with  the  company-  After  this, 
the  generality  of  the  natives  made  this  selfishness,  as  they  considered 
it,  of  the  Europeans  quite  proverbial ;  and  when  any  stranger  came 
into  their  houses  to  eat  with  them,  they  would  say  jocosely,  No !  we 
shall  treat  you  after  the  manner  of  the  Papalangis  (white  people)  ; 
go  home,  and  eat  what  you  have  got,  and  we  shall  eat  what  we  have 
got.' 

But  something  better  than  this  general  licence  to  catch 
victuals  wherever  they  could  be  found,  was  some  time  afterwards 
conferred  by  the  king,  in  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  wives  to 
be  Mariner's  adopted  mother,  according  to  a  practice  not  un- 
common in  the  Tonga  Islands.  Finow  told  the  young  man 
'  that  if  there  was  any  thing  he  wanted,  to  make  his  situation 
'  more  comfortable,  he  need  only  apply  to  Mafi  Habe,  and  a» 
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'  she  was  a  woman  of  consequence,  it  was  in  her  power  to  pro- 
'  cure  him  any  thing  in  reason  he  might  require.'  It  is  added 
that  '  litis  woman  had  afterwards  as  much  real  esteem  and  p.i- 

*  rental  affection  for  him  as  she  could  possibly  have  lor  her  own 
'  son.' 

*  To  this  person  Mr.  Mariner  feels  himself  greatly  indebted  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
true  customs  of  Tonga,  in  contradistinction  to  words  and  customs  in- 
troduced from  other  islands.  She  would  frequently  take  the  greatest 
Sains  in  teaching  him  the  correct  Tonga  pronunciation,  and  would 
iugh  him  out  of  nil  little  habits  and  customs,  in  dress,  manners,  and 
conversation,  that  were  not  strictly  according  to  the  Tonga  fashion, 
or  not  considered  sufficiently  polished  and  becoming  an  eg)  (noble). 
In  all  respects,  and  on  every  occasion,  she  conducted  herself  towards 
him  with  the  greatest  maternal  affection,  modesty,  and  propriety: 
she  was  a  woman  of  great  understanding,  personal  beauty,  and  ami- 
able manners.' 

The  fine  scene  on  the  deck  of  the  Port  an  Prince,  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  summoning  of  all  the  brave  spirits,  Mariner  and 
the  other  Englishmen  included,  to  that  business  which  lias  con- 
stituted so  capital  a  part  of  the  occupation  and  the  glory  of  the 
human  race  through  all  ages. — The  denomination  Tonga 
Islands,  as  used  iu  this  work,  includes  Tonga  properly  so  called, 
the  Elsipai  Islands,  and  Vava.00.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's 
visit,  all  these  were  under  the  government  of  bis  majesty  Toogoo 
Alto",  whose  seat  of  dominion  was  Tonga,  the  Uapais  and  Va- 
vaoo  forming  each  a  sort  oi  vice-royalty  under  the  immediate  g«- 
vcrnment  of  their  respective  tributary  chiefs.  It  should  seem  to 
have  been  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  our  young  adventurer,  that  his  said  majesty  Toogoo  Ahoo, 
who  is  recorded  to  have  been  an  execrable  tyrant,*  was  taken  off 
hy  a  conspiracy  of  his  tributaries,  Finow,  chief  of  the  H:ip.ii-. 
and  Finow's  brother,  Toobo  Neuha,  a  chief  somewhat  inferior, 
but  of  very  high  rank,  whose  characters  and  motives,  as  repre- 
sented hy  Mariner,  would  bear  some  analogy  to  those  of  I 
and  Brutus.  The  latter,  Toobo  Neuha,  who  was  the  immediate 
sacrifice!-,  was  universally  celebrated  for  his  liberal,  generous, 
Mild  patriotic  spirit,  a  character  which  many  things  iu  Mr.  Ma- 
riner's personal  acquaintance  and  communications  with  him 
(ended  to  verify.     He  related  himself  to  the  Englishman  the 

"  Take  a  sample  of  his  characteristic  amusements. 

'  On  one  occasion  he  gave  orders  (which  were  instantly  obeyed) 

*  that  twelve  of  his  cooks,  who  always  were  in  waiting  at  liis  puMfe 
'  ceremony  of  drinking  cava,  should  undergo  the  amputation  of  their 

*  left  arms,  merely  to  distinguish  them  from  other  men,  and  tor  the 
■  vanity  uf  rendering  himself  singular  by  this  extraordinary  excrcua 
'  cf  ha  authority.*     Vol.  I,  p.  76. 
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particulars  of  the  tyrannicide.  He  entered  the  king's  house  at 
midnight,  when  he  and  his  wives  and  mistresses  were  asleep, 
while  Finow  with  an  armed  party  were  ready  in  silence  on  the 
outside.  He  expressed  to  Mariner  the  deep  regret  with  which, 
in  advancing  through  the  apartment,  he  beheld  these  females  as 
inevitably  doomed  to  be  also  victims.  He  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  explained  why  they  should  necessarily  be  so 
doomed,  why  he  could  not  insist  with  his  brother  that  they 
should  be  exempted.  While  patriotism  was  his  alleged  general 
motive  in  the  transaction,  he  probably  would  not  have  pretended 
to  deny  that  it  was  personal  revenge  which  rendered  him,  while 
standing  in  delay  for  a  short  moment  over  his  object,  desirous 
that  that  object  should  just  open  bis  eyes  to  recognise  his  execu- 
tioner. 

4  He  struck  him  with  his  hand  upon  his  face :  Toogoo  Ahoo  started 
up, — "  'Ti8  I,  Toobo  Neuha,  that  strike," — and  a  tremendous  blow 
of  the  axe  felled  him  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise  again.  Horror  and 
confusion  immediately  took  place:  Toobo  Neuha  snatched  up  the 
king's  adopted  son,  (a  child  of  three  years  old),  whom  he  was  desirous 
of  saving,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  as  the  guards  of  Finow 
rushed  in,  when  speedy  death  silenced  the  screams  of  those  who  but 
now  lay  reposed  in  the  arms  of  sleep*'  m    . 

The  speedy  consequence  of  this  transaction  was  a  very  obsti- 
nate battle  between  the  two  chiefs  and  the  strong  party  that 
were  soon  in  array  to  avenge  the  late  How,  as  the  king  was  de- 
nominated. The  combat  is  related  in  a  lofty  Homeric  strain,  in 
a&urate  imitation,  as  there  is  a  note  to  assure  us,  of  the  actual 
<!tetion  employed  in  the  recital  by  the  natives.  The  victory  oh-' 
tained  by  the  conspirators  cost  them  so  many  of  their  warriors,' 
aitd  left  the  Tonga  people  in  an  attitude  still  so  unsubdued  and 
formidable,  that  they  judged  it  best  to  retire  to  the  Hapais  and 
Vavaoo.  After  some  opposition  these  were  completely  reduced. 
Finow  constituted  himself  their  king,  and  appointed  Toobo 
Neuha  to  the  tributary  government  of  Vavaoo.  Tonga,  after 
great  distractions  and  misery,  fell  under  the  authority  of  several 
independent  chiefs,  each  of  whom  strongly  fortified  his  share ; 
and  eVer  since  that  time  it  bad  been  Finow's  military  amusement, 
to  rfiake  an  annual  attack  on  one  or  other  of  them ;  but  hitherto 
without  any  lasting  success.  Tt  was  a  new  and  more  determined 
and  confident  attempt  in  which  the  Englishmen  were  now  sum- 
moned to  get  ready  four  twelve-pound  carronades  to  co-operate. 

If  Mariner  did  not  feel  himself  left  at  this  juncture  to  the 
exercise  of  any  moral  discretion  with  respect  to  the  commands 
of  his  actual  monarch,  it  was  not  that  he  could  not  evince,  on 
occasions,  resolution  enough  to  limit  his  obsequiousness.  At 
the  time  these  preparations  were  going  on,  Finow  and  Mariner 
happened  one  day  to  be  in  sight  of  a  poor  female  who  had  been 
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long  insane,  reduced  to  that  condition,  so  very  extraordinary 
HUM  savages,  '  by  excessive  grief,  partly  occasioned  by  the 
'  death  of  a  near  relation,  hut  principally  by  h.r  child  I"  in'; 
'  taken  from  her  to  be  strangled,  as  an  ofleiing  to  the  gods, 
'  for  the  recovery  of  her  sick  father.'  This  benignant  mo- 
narch, tired  of  seeing  a  creature  who  was  useless  and  regard- 
ed as  a  nuisance  in  society,  directed  Mariner  to  shooi  lur. 
The  latter  assured  the  king,  that  ho  was  ready  to  risk  his  life 
in  his  service,  against  his  enemies,  but  that  he  must  be  ex- 
cused this  act,  as  '  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of 
'  the  rellgiou  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  anil  to  the  laws 
*  of  his  country,  to  destroy  an  innocent  fellow- creature  in  cold 
'  bleed.'  The  king  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  the  e*eWM, 
«nd  for  that  time  she  escaped.  A  few  days  afterward.  Ma- 
riner  saw  the  same  command  most  promptly  obeyed  by  one  of 
the  Sandwich  islanders.  '  She  had  just  been  in  the  act  of 
■  picking  up  a  shell,  or  something  on  the  beach,  as  the  shot 
'  struck  her  ;  when  she  screamed  out,  and  springing  two  or 
'  three  iaet  from  the  ground,  fell  into  the  sea.'  The  same  ala- 
crity of  service  had  been  shewn  by  a  Sandwich  islander  during 
the  ransack  and  dismantling  of  the  Port  au  Prince,  previously 
to  her  beimr  set  on  lire.  A  loyal  subject  was  working  hard  to 
detach  a  piece  of  iron  from  the  timiii-lop-gallant-maet , ;  his 
majesty  not  approving  that  '  a  low  vulgar  fellow'  should  ac- 
quire so  valuable  a  booty,  gave  the  order,  ami  lie  was  instantly 
brought  down  :  '  the  shot  entered  his  body,  and  the  fall  broke 
'  both  Ihighs  and  fractured  his  skull ;  upon  which  Filial*  laughed 
'heartily,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  at  the  facility  with  Which 
'  it  was  done.' 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  a  governor  who  could  thus 
liberally  expend  the  lives  of  inn  own  subjects,  would  not  lie 
li'imsd  of  those  i.t  bis  BueniieB.  Accordingly,  the  long  detail  uf 
warfare  exhibits  liim  us  finding  it  a  most  agreeable  excitement 
"f  Ins  faculties  la  direct,  and  sec,  and  aid,  the  demolition  gf 
tire  living  upright  forms  which  too  much  abounded  on  Um  in- 
lands.—  Hut  it  would  be  quite  in  vain  for  ns  to  attempt  t 
follow  the  well  told  and  very  diversified  story.  Nor  is  it  vrr 
ew»y  to  fix  on  the  particular  parts  most  deserving  of  notice  m 
extract. 

In  commencing  the  olluck  on  the  Tonga  people,  the  J, 
availed  himself  of  ait  advantage  somewhat  analogous  to  t 
which  was  taken  against  the  Maccabees,  whoso  run-en  |0B 
forbade  resistance  on  ilia  sabbath  day.  There  vflM  OH  Ike 
shore  a  consecrated  sepulchral  spot  where  it  was  held  (tint 
fighting  would  he  sacrilegious,  and  infallibly  and  fatally  pu- 
niihfld  by  the  gods.  Here,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  re- 
wetiuice  to  the  landing  and  quiet  establishment  of  the  invader, 
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Septratory  to  the  attack  on  the  strongest  fort  in  the  island. 
Iris  fortification,  of  deep  ditches,  and  mounds  of  earth,  with 
two  fences  of  massive  jwsts,  driven  into  the  ground  near  toge- 
ther, connected  by  a  strong  wicker- work,  and  surmounted  by 
frequent  guarded  platforms,  appears  to  hare  beert  a  highly  re- 
spectable work,  and  would  probably  hare  still  continued,  as  it 
bad  been  for  many  years,  impregnable  to  the  besiegers,  but  for 
tbe  English  artillery.  The  shot  passing  through  the  fence* 
with  little  apparent  mischief,  greatty  disappointed,  at  first,  the 
•anguine  leader;  but  Mariner  assured  him  that  the  bails  wonht 
be  very  sure  to  do  their  duty  within  the  forty  and  hi  fact  4hey 
produced  such  havoc  as  to  make  the  brave  defenders  waver ; 
an  which  the  assailants  forced  one  of  the  gateways  by  means*  of 
the  oarronades,  burst- in  with  clubs,  spears/ aad  lighted  torche*, 
and  while  one  party  set  the  fort  on  fir*,  the  rest  completed  the 
work  of  indiscriminate  carnage,  which  they  wondered  and  em* 
uifed  to.  find  so  nobly  advanced  already  -by  the  effect  of  the  ar- 
tillery. ■■■■'■,.■./■. 

-  *  The  scene,  was  rraly  horrible  .'  The- wa'r-wfioojj)  shouted  by  !the» 
cetoflbatants,  -tffre1  htor^renchtife-  screams  of  the  women  and  chfftfreny 
the  groans  of  the  Wcumtfed,  tnV  number1  of  the  dead,  and?  tne*  fterttH* 
n£ss  of  the  corporation,  formed- h  picture1  almost  too*  distracting  ttntf 
awful,  for  the  romd  steadily,  to  contemplate.  Some,  with  a  kind*  ef 
tfnlfen  and  stupid  resignation,  offered  my  resfotatiee, «  but  'waited  fy* 
the  hand  of  fate  to  despatch  them,  no  matter  in  what  mode  ;  other*, 
tint,  were  already  lying,  on  the  ground  wounded;  were  tituok.ifith 
spears,  and  /beaten.  about?  with  clubs  by  boys,  who  fallowed  the*  expe- 
dition to  be  trained  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  who  delighted  in  the, 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  ferocious  disposition.' 

.  From  a  few  wiip  were  spared,  and  who  gave  a  superstitious 
a.ad  romantic description  of  the  effect  of  the  balls- among  the  gar- 
rison, it  was  learnt  that  one  particular  ball  had  probably  been 
tbe  mean  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  Englishmen.  H 
had  shattered  a  canoe,  and  dismayed  a  party  o4. chiefs  who 
were  sitting -on  it  in  consultation,  just  at  tbe  moment  when 
tbey  had  come  to  a  determination .  to  make  a  sudden?  desperate, 
sally  to  kill  the  white  artillerymen. 

Some  days  after  this  tragedy,  the  conquerors  weue  reduced 
nearly  to  a  state  of  famine,  by  the  non-arrival  of  an  expected 
and  appointed  squadron;  of  canoes  with,  provisions*  Under  this 
pressure,  some  of  the  warriors  wlto  had  learnt  the  art  military 
mi  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  had  learnt  other  things  along  with 
this  '  illustrious  trade,9  as  Voltaire  somewhere  styles  it,  in 
writing  to  a  Marshal, — proposed-  the  expedient  of  lolling  and 
cooking  fifteen  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  in  a  subsequent 
sJurnutdi.    The  thing  was  done. 

'  Their  flesh  was  onfc  up*  roto'small-  portions*  washed*  with'*ea»water> 


want  any  instruction  for  the  management  of  ••nth  aff.itrs  from 
tlic  secret  histories  of  European  or  Asiatic-  court?.  The  kind's 
complicated  ftftWtir  to  seem  clem'  of  the  guilt,  yet  without  being 
hound  to  punish  it,  M.tg  forego  its  resulting  advantages,  was 
»iuite  a  model  in  it*  kiml,  though  it  could  not  nvett  tin-  just 
herniations  :  but  his  (lower  defied  their  dlccts.  The  victim  ap- 
pears throughout,  iu  a  very  interesting  light,  from  the  kind  of 
voluntary  and  generous  mcretliditj  which  he  hud  maintained 
against  many  warning*  otitis  brother's  treadhnoiH  denigtw,  and 
the  dignified  calm  sui-rcmWingi'tmnige  which  he  tlispiuyed  in  tint 
catastrophe.  His  fate  whs,  huwever,  the  cause  of  a  new  ami 
Onerous  war.  By  Finow's  appointment,  the  people  of  Vavaou 
hi  (.l.iLi'  of  their  lamented  chief  a  f«i»«le  vice-noy, 
au  aunt  of  the  king,  mid  evidently  a  person  of  no  ordinary 
spirit  and  talent.  1'iitUr  iter  ih.'v  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent, a,nd  prepared  Gar  the  eonscuiieiici's  by  raising,  on  a 
commanding  position,  u  prodigious  ioruliealion.  The  long  his- 
tory of  the  subsequent  military  operations,  may  vie  with  any 
*lory  of  the  kind,  tor  the  number  of  incidents,  encounter*, 
iuanmuvres,  stratagems,  cruelties,  and  traits  of  individual  chi 
racter.  The  lofty  situation  and  vast  earthen  embank 
rendered  the  great  camp  totally  impregnable  to  the  erl'ec 
the   artillery,  and   its  strong   and   brave  garrison  were   si 

Et  any  danger  of  storm  when  they  retreated   from  i 
combats  in  which  they  were  for  the  greater  part  worst 
er  believed  he  could  have  found  means  to  set  fire  to,) 
3aiks  i  but  he  knew  no  reason   why    he  should  carry  hi*  I 
ty  so  far,  in   a  cause  of  which  he  had  no  great  opinion  oft 
merits.     The  invader,  inflexible  as  to  bis  ultimate  purpose,  w 
yet  reduced,  by   the  exhaustion   of  his  resources,  to    think  i 
negotiation  ;    and  the  ability  which  he  had  evinced  as  a  gi 
ntl,  bore  him  victoriously  out  as  a  politician.     With  encei 
artifice  to  save  bis  pride  and  maintain  his  high  pretensions,  li 
managed  to  take  a  semblance  of  being  merely  obsequious  to  l' 
will  of  the  gods,  instead  of  being  constrained  by  any  press. 
of  cireuin stances,  in  making  overtures  lor  an   accommodate 
of  which   the  basis  was  to  be  a  voluntary   and  honourable  t 
ceptance  of  his  sovereignty,  accompanied  by  an  Amnesty  to  i 
the  offences  of  the  revolt.     This  manifestation  of  the  will  of  tl 
gods,  was  too  npportuue  to  lie  resisted  Jong  by  a  people  i 
by  this   time  felt  severely  the  evils  of  perpetual  conflict  an 
wasted  territory,  were  convinced  of  the  insuperable  resolution 
of  their  foe,  and  perhaps  retained,  iu  spite  of  ail  they  had  seen, 
some  little  superstition  in  favour  of  a  reliance  on  a  royal  pledge 
of  impunity.     Peace   was  concluded  ;    nud    Fiflow  proclaimed 
himself  lord  of  the  island,  with  a  gracious  assurance  of  the  ho- 
nour of  its  being  made  his  residence,  from  the  love  aud  re- 
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spect  he  had  for  the  people.  In  conformity  to  a  multitude  of 
precedents  of  royal  conquerors,  he  failed  not  to  take  a  pretty 
early  occasion  to  seize,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  a  public 
purpose, 

•  —all  the  chiefs  and  .warriors  that  had  been  particularly  'active 
against  him  in .  the  late  .war.  By  men  previously  appointed  their 
hands  were  tied  fast  behind  them ;  and  they  were  taken  down  to  the 
beach,  where  several  were  immediately  despatched  with  the  club ; 
and  the  remainder  were  reserved  till  the  afternoon,  for  what  is  con- 
sidered a  more  signal  punishment,  viz.  to  be  taken  out  to  sea,  and 
sunk  in  old  leaky  canoes.' 

£ighteen  were  sentenced  to  this  latter  fate  ;  and  the  story  of 
their  behaviour  and  conversation  while  conveyed  out  to  «Qa,  .as 
Delated  to  the.  Englishman  by  the  chief  appointed  to  superintend 
Ihe  transaction,  and  by  some  of  his  associates,  is  eittoeinely 
curious  and  characteristic.  Twelve  of  them  solicited  and  ob- 
tained from  their  executioners  the  commutation  of  drowning  for 
the  speedier  despatch  by  the  club  or  axe.  Tbfiee  immediately 
received  the  coup  de  grace  in  the  canoes  ;  but,  to  have  better 
room  for  doing  the  thing  handsomely,  it  was  agreed  to  land 
with  the  other  nine  on  a  little  island,  while  rowing  to  which, 
the  party  '  disputed  who  should  kill  such  a  one,  and  who  ano~ 
*  ther.'  The  contest  lay  chiefly  among  those  who  had  no  Jfrtrjt 
as  warriors,  and  were  eager  to  try  their  unpractised  bands  in 
so  safe  a  way  at  the  worn  of  death.  The  six  remaining  pri- 
soners were  men  of  high  spirit  and  character,  who  scprned  to 
aak  any  favour  of  enemies,  and  awaited,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
tteir  transfer  into  two  rotten  canoes,  which  sustained  them  in 
ike  vita)  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun  only  twenty  minutes; 
during  which  they  continued  to  converse,  sufficiently  in  the 
style  of  heroes,— excepting  that  one  of  them,  a  chief  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  by  strength  and  desperate  valour,  employ- 
ed these  last  moments  in  stoutly  cursing  Finow  and  all  his  con- 
federates. 

*  He  went  on  in  this  manner,  cursing  and  swearing  at  his  enemies, 
till  the' water  came  up  to  his  mouth,  and,  even  then,  he  actually  threw 
hack  his  head  for  the  opportunity  of  uttering  another  curse,  splut- 
tering tlie  water  forth  from  his  lips,  till  it  bereft  him  for  ever  or  the 
power  of  speech/ 

The  port  which  had  been  assigned  to  Mariner  in  the  treach- 
erous contrivance  for  trepanning  and  seizing  this  formidable 
chief,  was  what  he  was  far  from  liking:  he  even  declares  he 
should  have  refused  his  co-operation,  at  every  hazard,  had  he 
Mi -been  imposed  on  as  to  the  probability  of  the  seizure  leading 
,to  death. — It  is,  at  the  same  time  alleged,  in  extenuation  of  bis 
aawjeaty's  conduct  in  the  whole  of  this  summary  proceeding^  that 
he  had  received  intimations  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  among 
the  chiefs  of  whom  he  thus  adroitly  managed  to  rid  himself. 


Ill)  Martin  s  Account  of  the  natives  of  the  Tonga  Inland' 
The  solemn  transactions  of  government  and  criminal  justice. 
were  interchanged  with  the  lighter  occupations)  of  shooting  bird- 
of  a  particular  kind,  and  rats.  The  former  are  lured  within 
short  reach  of  the  archer  by  a  couple  of  decoys ;  of  the  latter 
sport  there  is  a  very  minute  description,  which  cannot  tail  to  U 
highly  interesting  to  the  Reverend  W.  it  Daniel.  The  busi- 
ness involves  a  great  deal  of  art  besides  the  mere  dexterity  in 
using  the  bow  and  arrow ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  sport ;  it  is  improved 
into  a  game,  with  no  contemptible  number  of  regulations  and 
changes. 

Among  Mariner's  adventures  after  the  pacification  was  an 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  small  volcano  of  the  island  of  To- 
fooa,  and  a  visit,  with  Finow  and  some  of  his  retinue,  to  a  re- 
markable cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  fathom  under  the 
sea  at  low  water.  He  contrived  to  convey  into  it  the  means  of 
illuminating  it,  '  for  the  first  time  since  its  existence.*  It* 
proper  8oor  was  of  course  the  sea  ;  but  a  convenient  position 
was  found  on  projecting  rocks. 

*  It  appeared  to  be  about  40  feet  wide  in  the  main  part,  but  which 
branched  off,  on  one  side,  in  two  narrower  portions.  The  medium 
height  seemed  also  about  40  feet.  The  roof  was  hung  with  stalac- 
tites in  a  very  curious  way,  resembling,  upon  a  cursory  view,  die 
got  hie  arches  and  ornaments  of  an  old  church.' 

The  party  continued  two  hours  silting  and  talking  in  this  most 
extraordinary  recess,  an  old  niataboule  (a  kind  of  magistrate) 
relating  the  traditional  history  of  its  discovery  by  a  young*  chief 
in  diving  after  a  turtle,  and  of  the  use  for  which  this  gloomy 
and  invisible  mansion  afterwards  served  him  ;  an  use  to  which  the 
antecedent  improbability  that  the  place  was  destined  ever  to  be 
put,  must  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  some  inconceivable  multi- 
plication of  millions  to  an  unit.  He  carried  thither  a  young 
lady,  whom  he  hastily  snatched  from  imminent  death  ;  she  heiri™ 
involved  in  the  revengeful  proscription  which  all  her  father's 
family  had  incurred,  on  his  being  detected,  through  treachery, 
in  a  design  against  a  tyrant.  Here,  according  to  the  story— a 
story  so  perfectly,  for  a  probable  fact  in  substance,  unique  in 
the  whole  and  some  of  the  details — he  visited  an4  supplied  her 
as  frequently  as  he  could  without  drawing  observation,  for  ■ 
space  of  two  months  ;  by  the  end  of  which  time  he  had  made 
every  preparation  to  escape  with  her  to  the  Feejee  Island-., 
where  they  resided  till  the  tyrant's  death  permitted  their  return. 
Tofooa  is  an  island  reputed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  sea 
gods;  its  volcano  is  of  very  difficult  ascent;  it  frequently 
throws  out  flames  and  pumice-stones,  and  smoke  almost  con- 
tinually. The  crater  appeared  not  more  thau  thirty  feet  in 
diameter;  it  had  ceased  to  flame  a  few  hours  before,  but  was 
-till  emitting  dreadful  sounds  ;  these  however  excited  less  appro- 
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beusion  in  Mariner  when  approaching  the  brink  than  the  pennies? 
of  his  guide,  a  native  of  the  island.  .  With  his  pistol  in  rea- 
diness, he  authoritatively  wanked  the  man  to  keep  his  distance, 
as  Well  knowing  that  nothing  was  more  possible  than  that  this 
associate  might  be  indulging  at  that  moment  the  idea  of  push- 
ing him  in.  In  their  return,  the  observant  savage  complimented 
him  on  his  circumspection,  as  resembling  that  of  the  natives  of 
the  Peejee  Islands,  '  where  a  man  never  goes  out,9  says  Mr. 
M.,  c  even  with  his  greatest  friend,  without  being  armed,  and 

*  cautiously  upon  his  guard.9 

About  this  time,  a  plantation  on  the  western  coast  of  Vavaoo, 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  being  surren- 
dered to  the  king  by  a  rich  chief  who  went  to  reside  on  bis 
estate  in  another  island,  Mariner  boldly  petitioned  his  master 
to  give  it  to  him,  and  after  some  hesitation  was  invested  with 
the  full  proprietorship,  including  the  persons  who  worked  on  it, 
consisting  of  thirteen  men  and  eight  women.  This  tract  is  ad- 
mired and  celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  wot  in 
all  the  Tonga  Islands  :  by  the  natives  it  is  thus  admireo  and 
celebrated ;  and  it  is  with  considerable  surprise  that  we  read 
of  some  of  them  wandering' sometimes  among  its  bowers,  and 
rocks,  and  caverns,  and  precipices,  for  the  purpose  of  indul- 
ging moral  and  pensive  meditations.  No  part,  perhaps,  of  the 
book,  more  strongly  tempts  the  suspicion  of  a  little  officious 
e*£ra*colouring  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  than  this.  The  re- 
presentation is  in  a  certain  decree  warranted  indeed  by  the  se- 
veral passages  in  the  son?  frequently  chanted  in  the  solemn 
and  beautiful  scene ;  for  the  correctness  of  the  rendering  of 
which,  in  every  word,  we  may  justly  hold  Mariner  himselfun- 
mecliately  .and  alone  responsible.  In  the  original  it  i$,  he  .says, 
4  without  rhyme  or  regular  measure,  although  some  of  thejr 

*  songs. have  both.9    It  is  added  as  a  remarkable  circumstance, 

*  that  love  and  war  seldom  form  the  subjects  of  their  soqgs, 
'  but.  mostly  scenery  and  moral  reflections/  We  will  repeat  a 
part  of  this  effusion  of  some  wild  unacknowledged  relative, 
some  sister  Perdita,  of  the  classic  Muses. 

'  Let. us  repair  to  the  back  of  the  island  to  contemplate  the.spttjng 
sun :  there  let  us  listen  to  the  warbling  of  the  birds  and  the  cpph% 
of  the  wood-oieeon.    We  will  gather  flowers  from  the  buirvin^nlace 


oil,  and  will  plait  in  wreaths  the  flowers.9 And  now  as  we  stand 

motionless  on  the  eminence  near  Anoo  Manoo,  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  among  the  branches  of  the  lofty  toa  shall  fill  us  with  a  pleasing 
melancholy  ;  or  our  minds  shall  be  seized  with  astonishment  as  we 
behold  the  roaring  surf  below,  .^ndcpvourinp,  but  in  vain,  tOrjtapr 
away  the  firm. rocks.  Phi  howiwc^  bappier,ihall  we  he  tfeys^ein- 
Vol.  VIII.  N  8.  >  L 
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ployed,  than  when  engaged  in  the  troublesome  and  insipid  affair*  of 
life Alas!  how  destructive  is  war !  Behold!  how  it  has  ren- 
dered the  land  productive  of  weeds   and  ouened  untimely  graves 

for  departed  heroes! Rut  let  us  banish  sorrow  from  our  hearts; 

since  we  are  at  war  we  must  think  and  acr  like  the  natives  of  Feejee, 
who  first  taught  us  this  destructive  art.  Let  us  therefore  enjoy  the 
present  time,  for  to-morrow  perhaps,  or  the  next  day,  we  may  die.9 

The  descant  is  indeed  pked  out  with  poor  stuff,  just  on  the 
level  of  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but  several  of  these  pas* 
sages,  if  faithfully  given,  are  somewhat  unaccountably  above  it. 

The  martial  and  politic  tyrant,  Finow,  though  n'*t  old,  vras 
approaching  the  close  of  his  career,  an  event  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  i  he  death  of  his  youngest  daughter,  six  pr  seven 
years  of  age,  named  Sdw-am  mdi  LalAnyi%  which  mean*,  is 
the  Hamoa  language,-— ^descended  from  the  sky.  There,  jsaa 
exceedingly  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it,  was 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  avert  her  fate,  by  sacrifices  and  en- 
treaties first  to  one  god,  and,  on  that  proving  unavailing^  ts 
another,  and  still  another,  the  child  being  carried  for  th#:  poir 
pose  to  the  different  sacred  places  in  the  islands.  •  Nearijktke 
same  form  of  intercession  was  employed  in  each  instance  <•  the 
following  effect,  as  pronounced  by  one  or  other  .of  the  uati- 
booles,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  in  succession  ;— • . 

*  "  Here  thou  seest  assembled  Finow  and  his  chiefs,  and  Che  prin- 
"  cipal  matabooles  of  thy  favoured  land ;  thou  seest  them  htnaUea  fce- 
"  fore  thee.  We  pray  thee  not  to  be  merciless,  but  spare  the  life  of 
"  the  woman  for  the  sake  of  her  father,  who  has  always  been  qfifiea- 
"  tive  to  every  religious  ceremony."  f  A  flagrant  falsehood ;  bat  the 
persons  officiating  dared  not  say  otherwise.]  "  But  if  thy  anger  if 
"  justly  excited  by  some  crime  or  misdemeanour  committed  Kr  jiay 
"  other  of  us  who  are  here  assembled,  we  entreat  thee  to  intact  on 
"  the  guilty  one  the  punishment  which  he  merits,  and  not  to  let  go  thy 
"  vengeance  on  one  who  was  born  but  as  yesterday.  For  uW'tiwu 
"  parts,  why  do  we  wish  to  live  but  for  the  sake  of  Finow ;  botif  his 
"  family  is  afflicted,  we  are  all  afflicted,  innocent  as  well  as  gtiky. 
"  How  canst  thou  be  merciless !  dost  thou  not  see  here  Finow,  and  is  * 
"  not  Afoo  here,  descended  from  ancient  Tonga  chiefs— [a  nmnber 
"  more  are  named.]  Then  why  art  thou  merciless  ?"  (spoken  in  rather 
an  impatient  and  peremptory  tone,)  "  have  regard  for  Finow,  and 
u  save  the  life  of  his  daughter."  ' 

He  survived  her  just  long  enough  for  celebrating  the  funeral 
ceremonies  after  a  manner  which  was  suspected  to  be  designed 
as  a  revengeful  insult  to  the  gods  for  having  denied  hie  ft- 
quest,— anrl  for  '  one  of  his  children,  by  a  female  attendant,  to 
'  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  that  their  anger  might  be  appeased!, 
*  and  the  health  of  its  father  restored.'  This  was  not  by  his  own 
order,  but  that  of  the  heir  apparent. 

The  general  persuasion  oMhe  minds  of  {he  people  was  that 
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Finow's  death  was  a  direct  infliction  of  the  gods  in  punishment 
of  bis  impiety.  His  irreverence  toward  them  had  been  suffi- 
ciently notorious ;  hut  now,  when  his  subjects  were  no  longer 
afraid  to  say  what  they 'thought  and  tell  what  they  knew,  such 
proofs  of  irreligion  were  disclosed  as  made  all  shudder  with 
horror.  Testimony  was  produced  that  from  spite  against  one 
particular  god,  for  neglect  of  his  interests,  he  had  given  direc- 
tions, but  very  few  days  before  his  death,  for  the  murder  of  the 
priest  ot  that  god.  This  revenge  implied  faith  in  the  existence 
of  the  deity  in  question  :  but,  at  the  same  time  the  belief  in  gods 
seems  to  have  been  most  reluctantly  retained  in  his  mind,  as  a 
refio  of  early  impressions  which  he  was  indignant  he  could  not 
shake  off;  hut  for  which  he  partly  indemnified  himself  by  a 
proud  contempt  of  the  pretended  powers  of  those  beings. 

■    ■ 

*  He  had  often  stated  to  Mr.  Mariner  his  doubts  that  there  were 
such  being*  as  the  gods:  he  thought  that  men  were  fools  to  believe 
what  the  priests  told  them.  Mariner  expressed  his  wonder  that  he 
should  doubt  their  existence  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
more  than  once  felt  himself  inspired  by  the  spirit  Mooinde  (a  former 
How  of  Tonga) :  "  True!"  replied  the  king,  "  there  may  be  gods, 
but  what  the  priests  tell  us  of  their  power  over  mankind,  I  believe  to 
he  all  false.9' f 

There  is  a  long  and  lively  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
—the  mourning  women,  the  furious  and  frightful  self- inflic- 
tions of  the  men,  with  knives,  axes,  and  clubs,  accompanied  by 
invocations  and  protestations  to  the  dead,  the  procession  for 
baskets  of  sea-sand  to  be  heaped  on  the  grave,  the  grand  wrest- 
ling-match,  and  various  other  particulars.  Upon  our  Authors, 
however,  it  has  devolved  to  pronounce,  in  full  form,  the  funeral 
culogium,  with  a  considerably  greater  prolixity,  we  think,  than 
even  so  uncommon  a  subject  demanded ;  since  the  facts  of  his 
history  can  have  left  in  no  reader's  mind  an  uncertain  estimate  of 
bis  character.  The  facts  being  given  in  a  full  and  explicit 
manner,  the  reader  can  accept  or  reject  just  as  much  as  he 
pleases  of  those  palliations  and  apologies  by  which  either  the 
gratitude  of  Mariner  to  a  person  whom  he  justly  reraeinbers  as 
considerably  a  benefactor,  or  a  certain  partiality  on  the  part  of 
the  Editor  for  a  character  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the 
story,  has  repeatedly  and  most  officiously  attempted  to  qualify 
the  impression  made  by  the  bad  exhibitions  of  that  character. 

This  king  of  the  Tonga  Islands  must  have  been  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man.  The  story  throughout  displays  most  palpably  an 
intellect,  a  firmness,  and  an  energy,  eminently  adapted  to  com- 
mand, in  a  barbarian  or  any  other  community.  He  possessed 
jreat  sagacity,  and  comprehension,  and  foresight.  He  could 
£t  with  vigorous  promptitude  or  calculating  delay.    Though  of 
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a  most  irascible  temp (;ra men l,*  be  did  on  some  great  occasions 
maintain  an  invincible  coolness.  He  had  bold  ilea's  to  act  the 
hero,  and  artifice  to  play  the  hypocrite,  as  occasion  might 
require.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  no  small  share  of 
eloquence,  whether  to  convince,  or  beguile,  or  overawe.  His 
pertinacious,  systematic,  insatiable  ambition  was  commodioiisit 
accompanied  by,  we  think  we  may  say,  a  total  negation  of  moral 
principle,  in  the  sense  of  an  influential  or  conscientious  senti- 
ment ;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  lie  would  frequently  evince  a 
sound  and  reasonable  judgement  on  questions  of  right  anil  wrong. 
If  we  ought  to  place  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  account  of  the 
general  savage  state  of  the  community,  we  may  yet  justly  make 
it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  a  crimination  on  him  personally, 
U  pndovred  so  much  above  the  menial  level  of  that  community, 
(hat  be  was  very  hearty  if  not  entirely  devoid  of  every  Iking 
which  is  meant  by  that  worst  misnomer  in  our  IsngHfl 
inanity.  Not  Graham  of  Claverhousc  himself  could  have  or- 
dered persons  to  death,  or  seen  the  execution,  or  talked  of  it 
when  it  was  over,  with  a  more  undisturbed  coolness,  with  mow 
of  the  air  of  having  merely  transacted  or  witnessed  one  of  die 
ordinary  matters  of  life.  Among  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
this  part  of  bis  character,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  his 
manner  of  talking  on  one  occasion,  in  which  he  scorned  to  tifc* 
the  trouble  to  order  a  massacre.  A  detachment  of  his  aeMSftri 
had  contrived  to  come  by  surprise  on  a  party  of  the  euemfe*' 
women  while  collecting  shell-fish.  In  neglect  of  the  royal 
orders  to  dash  all  their  heads  in  pieces  on  the  spot,  they  brought 
eleven,  as  a  capture,  to  the  camp.  There  the  women  were  recog- 
nised and  claimed  as  relatives  by  some  of  Fiuow's  people.  This 
produced  a  violent  dispute,  which  was  at  last  referred  to  Ftnow  ; 
•  who  replied  that  he  should  not  interfere  in  it,  and  they  might 
tattle  it  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  for  they  had  no  'right  to 
bring  the  prisoners  there  at  all  to  create  disturbances,  but  *hi>uld 
have  knocked  out  their  brains  according  to  his  orders.  At  length  he 
condescended  to  give  his  opinion,  viz.  that  the  most  proper  method 
would  be,  under  these  circumstances,  to  cut  each  woman  in  two.  and 
give  one  halt"  to  her  relation,  and  the  other  to  the  captor.  The  affiur, 
however,  was  amicably  settled.* 

'  This  would  sometimes  kindle  into  a  rage  which  waa  terrible. 
lie  was  himself  so  much  afraid  of  its  effects  that  he  charged  b,U  ina- 
Ubooles  that  they  should  bold  him  by  force  when  they  saw  him  be 
coming  violently  angry      this  they  used  to  do,  and  were  sure  to 

Siceive  his  thanks  afterwards.  He  believed  this  temper  to  fee  an  in- 
iction  of  the  gods.  '  The  Tonga  people  believe  that  every  man  ha* 
'  some  deep-seated  evil,  either  in  his  mental  or  bodily  constitution, 
'  feeut  him  by  the  gods;  but  tor  which  they  assign  no  other  reason 
"  than  the  delight  they  take  in  puniabing  mankind.'     Vol.  I.  p.  **». 
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His  ambition  was,  it  seenis,  of  such  a  reach  $s  to  flespise, 
comparatively,  the  very  objects  it  was  immediately  intent  upon. 
When  conversing  with  Mariner  ou  the  power  of  the  king  of 
England,  he  wquld  break  forth  in  such  expressions  as  the  fal- 
lowing: 

%  "  Oh  that  the  gods  would  make  me  king  of  England !  There  la 
"  not  an  island  in  the  whole  world,  however  small,  but  what  I  would 
"  then  subject  to  my  power.  The  king  of  England  does  not  deservf 
'*  the  dominion  which  he  enjoys :  possessed  of  so  many  great  ships, 
"  why  does  he  suffer  6uch  petty  islands  as  fhpse  of  Tonga  continual)  j 
"  to  insult  his  people  with  acts  of  treachery  ?  Were  I  he,  would  J 
"  send  tamely  to  ask  for  yams  qnd  pigs  ?  no,  I  would  come  with  the 
"Jront  of  battle,  and  with  the  thunder  of  Bolotqne.  I  would  shew 
'<  who  ought  to  be  chief.  None  but  men  of  enterprising  spirit  should 
44  be  in  possession  of  guns ;  let  such  rule  the  earth,  and  be  those  their 
"  vassals  who  can  submit  to  such  insults  unrevenged  !'*  ' 

There  follows  an  extended  description  of  the  person  and  per?, 
senal  manners  of  this  would-be  subduer  and  castjgator  of  thp 
world,  which  degenerates,  in  parts,  into,  bombast,  mixed  wi^h 
an  impertinent  sort  of  attempt  to  force  a  character  upon  tfie  man, 
upon  the  shewing  of  his  face,  in  substitution  to  the  manifest  and 
habitual  evidence  of  bis  conduct.  The  mild  expression  of  hip 
dignified  and  commanding  countenance,  is  to  satisfy  us  that 
'  severity'  is  the  strongest  appropriate  denpniination  of  what  J>y 
all  practical  tests  we  should  have  decided  to  be  malevolence  ap4 
cruelty. 

4  Without  the  knowledge  of  these  facts'  (the  cast  and  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  his  personal  carriage)  c  we  might  supposf 
him  .to  have  been  cruel  and  malevolent :  voith  the  knowledge  of  them, 
we  rather  suppose  him  to  have  been  severe ;  but  that  his  severity, 
where  it  degenerated  into  harshness,  was  occasioned  sometimes  by 
hastiness  of  temper,  sometimes  by-^c.  &c.  &c.'  «  If,'  on  the  other 
hand,  we  were  to  find  that  his  countenance  spoke  the  same  harsh  Ian* 
guage  that  his  actions  appeared  to  speak,  we  might  without  much  fear 
of  error,  set  him  down  as  being  really  capable  of  malignant  and  atro- 
cious actions/ 

What  a  misfortune  then  it  is  to  a  bad  man  when  he  is  unable 
to  look  an  effectual  lie  to  his  habitual  conduct J. 

There  is  handsome  use  made  of  the  Editor's  rhetoric  in  the 
descriptive  estimates  of  some  other  pf  the  leading  personages'; 
and  possibly  in  that  pf  finow's  son  and  successor.  There  are 
matters  offset,  however,  in  the  history  of  his  commencing  reign? 
which  prove  him  also  to  have  been  greatly  superior  tp  his  pppri- 
tryuigp.  Th^e  facts  bear  evidence  to  an  acute  intellect,  stimii- 
Wed  by  aji  ardent  passion  for  knowledge,  and  to  an  enlightened 
convfcXion  of  the  vanity  and  mischief  of  war  and  cpnqiy^.  }Iis 
*  #WW  h^*"^*  9n  tL  »y?tW  partly  jfye.l$ip|9P  pf 
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that  of  his  predecessor,  on  a  system  of  peace  and  internal  im- 
provement, when  the  Englishman  suddenly  met  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bidding  hi  n  and  his  territory  adieu.  While  on  a  fish- 
ing excursion  in  Wis  canoe,  he  descried  a  sail  on  the  horizon,  and 
came  up  with  an  English  vessel  from  Port  Jackson,  after  many 
hours  of  hard  rowing.  His  men  had  positively  refused,  till  he 
had  struck  one  of  them  dead,  (a  miscreant  who  had  killed  and 
eaten  his  wife,)  to  aid  his  escape,  well  knowing,  as  they  assured 
him,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  chiefs  never  to  let  him 
quit  the  island.  The  young  king  made  him  a  last  visit  on  board 
the  ship ;  and  the  description  is  extremely  interesting  of  bis  in- 
telligent, graceful  deportment,  and  his  most  urgent  earnestness  to 
be  taken  to  England,  chiefly  from  the  desire,  as  it  appeared,  of 
making  the  attainments  which  had  so  much  excited  his  admiration 
in  the  Europeans.  His  rapid  progress  in  those  improvements, 
had  he  been  brought  under  the  experiment,  would  appear  to  have 
been  infallibly  certain,  from  the  rational  and  vigorous  mannttfhi 
which  his  mind  was  observed  to  work  in  several  curious  and  in- 
teresting cases.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  stories  in  the  book,  is 
that  of  a  perilous  adventure  in  a  mistaken  and  lost  direction  at 
sea,  safely  terminated  by  means  of  a  small  mariner's  compsm 
which  had  been  accidentally  brought  into  the  canoe.  The  pro* 
perty  and  the  effect  of  this  instrument  excited  his  amatemttttto 
a  degree  almost  of  religious  worship ;  especially  after  he  found 
that  Mariner  could  not  explain  the  ultimate  principle  of  its  ope- 
ration. But  in  things  of  a  more  explicable  nature,  his  under- 
standing went  very  directly  and  rapidly  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  cause. 

We  have  so  unpardonably  transgressed  all  laws  of  proportion 
in  this  cursory  notice  of  the  remarkable  matters  of  the  riarta- 
tive,  that  a  necessity  is  now  imposed  on  us  to  dismiss  in  a  very 
few  sentences  the  portion  of  the  work  which  undertakes  the 
formal  description  of  the  whole  social  economy  of  these  islanders, 
under  the  respective  heads — *  Rank  in  society,  religious,  civil 
'  and  professional ;  religion  ;  religious  ceremonies  ;  knowledge; 
'  dress  ;  domestic  habits  ;  pastimes ;  music  and  poetry  ;  lan- 
'  guagc.' 

Tooitonga  and  Veachi,  two  personages  of  divine  descent  on  the 
fathers*  side — whether  their  mothers  were  goddesses  is  not  re- 
corded— take  precedence  in  rank  of  all  other  persons  on  the 
island,  and  are  honoured  with  a  more  worshipful  ceremouud ; 
or  rather  were  so  honoured,  for  a  signal  innovation  was  effected 
in  this  long  established  adjunct  to  the  religion  of  the  islands  by 
the  new  king,  who,  soon  after  his  accession,  resolved  on  the 
abolition  of  the  office  and  title  of  Tooitonga,  as  an  institution 
productive  of  no  good  equivalent  to  the  costly  tributes  exacted 
by  it  from  the  community ;  which  consideration   of  cost  in« 
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duced,  in  spite  of  superstitious  prejudice,  the  acquiescence  of 
the  people  of  weight  in  the  state  in  the  determination  of  the 
king  The  mysterious  character  common  to  the  two  sacred  per* 
sonages,  was  yet  of  much  more  exalted  degree  in  the  former, 
who  was  the  object  of  reverential  ceremonies  strictly  peculiar 
and  exclusive.  When  happening  to  meet  either  Tooi tonga  or 
Veachi,  the  king  was  under    obligation  '  to  sit  down  on  the 

*  ground  till  the  other  had  passed  him ,— the  same  mark  of  re- 

*  spect  that  a  common  peasant  would  be  obliged  to  shew  to  any 

*  chief.9  There  are  also  several  other  chiefs  to  whom  the  reign- 
ing family,  as  being  of  less  noble  descent,  and  having  been  ad- 
vanced  to  the  supreme  authority  on  account  only  of  superior 
talent,  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  deference.  It  was  natural 
enough,  therefore,  that  the  king  should  be  careful  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  rencounters  with  these  subject-superiors,  while  they 
on  their  part  felt  it  a  duty  of  courtesy  to  keep  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  his  way 

It  is  a  most  curious  circumstance,  however,  that  all  these  high 
personages,  including  the  most '  divine  chief9  himself,  might  very 
possibly  find  themselves  at  times  in  the  presence  of  their  betters* 
And  the  person  before  whom  they  are  all  to  bend,  shall  be  probably 
of  the  family  of  some  of  the  lower  order  of  the  chiefs.  This 
happens  when  a  priest  is  inspired  by  a  god ;  for  at  such  a  season 
the  priest  is  believed  to  be  literally  possessed  or  identified  with 
the  god,  '  and  has  the  same  deference  and  respect  shewn  to 

*  him  as  if  he  were  the  god  himself.9  Indeed  those  who  come 
to  invoke  the  god,  whether  in  the  way  of  petition  or  consultation, 
make  their  address  directly  to  the  priest,  as  if  he  were  the  god, 
and  he,  in  replying,  personates  the  god.  He  never  fails,  or  most 
rarely,  to  become  thus  inspired  when  the  proper  offerings  and  ce- 
remonies are  performed  by  the  applicants  to  tke  oracle.  Often 
the  whole  working  of  this  supernatural  state  is  a  very  sober  busi- 
ness ;  but  in  some  instances  it  is  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  Del* 
phic  st)le. 

*  His  countenance  becomes  fierce,  and,  as  it  were,  inflamed,  and 
his  whole  frame  agitated  with  inward  feeling;  he  is  seized  with  an 
universal  trembling :  the  perspiration  breaks  out  on  hi*  forehead,  and 
his  lips,  turning  black,  are  convulsed;  at  length  tears  start  in  floods 
from  his  eyes,  his  breast  heaves  with  great  emotion,  and  his  utterance 
is  choked.  These  symptoms  gradually  subside.  Before  this  paroxysm 
comes  on,  and  after  it  is  over,  he  often  eats  as  much  as  four  hungry 
men,  under  other  circumstances,  could  devour.' 

Mariner  was  induced  to  believe  that  this  was  not  a  mere  sham, 
but  that  there  was,  from  whatever  cause,  a  real  violence  of 
emotion. 

There  is  a  long  and  exceedingly  curious  chapter  on  the  re- 
gion of    these  islanders.    If  we  may  assume  the  accuracy  of  it* 
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statements, — and  we  are  Dot  aware  of  any  reason  for  not  doing 
so, — it  affords  evidence  of  a  very  extraordinary  inouisitiveiiess 
and  memory  in  our  young  Englishman.  It  is  far  too  crowded 
with  particulars  to  adroit  of  a  brief  abstract,  even  had  we  nny  re- 
maining room.  It  represents  Hint  the  people  are  all  firm  be- 
lievers (Fifiow  being  perhaps  an  equivocal  exception)  in  the  ex- 
istence and  agency  of  Hoiooas,  or  gods,  who  reside  in  a  certain 
spiritual  region  named  Bolotoo,  which  they  conceive  of  as  a 
great  island  situated  somewhere  far  to  the  norlh-west,  where 
tilings  and  persons  exist,  not  in  an  immaterial  slate  perhaps,  but 
m  comparatively  unsubstantial  forms.  These  celestial  beings 
are  of  several  classes  j  the  highest  being  the  primitive  gods, 
who  never  existed  otherwise  than  as  divinities.  The  next 
the  souls  of  departed  chiefs  and  kings,  who  are  of  various  rai 
corresponding  to  what  they  were  in  their  earthly  life.  The  si 
of  matahooles  also  attain  there  a  certain  humble  grade  of 
vinily,  and  are  ministers  to  the  gods. 

'  There  are,  besides,  several  Homo*  Poiv,  or  mischievous  gods, 
whose  attribute  is  never  to  dispense  good,  but  petty  evils  and  trou- 
bles, not  as  a  punishment,  but  indiscriminately  to  whomsoever  it  may 
be,  from  a  pure  mischievous  disposition.' 

The  primitive  gods  are  the  grand  conferrers  of  the  good  and 
Infllcters  of  the  evil  experienced  by  mankind, — the  secondary 
class,  however,  contributing  their  smaller  share.  The  evils  are 
inflicted  chiefly  on  account  of  neglect  of  religions  duties.  It  Is 
a  most  remarkable  article  of  their  creed,  that  the  future  life  is 
in  no  degree  a  state  of  retribution.  The  best  of  human  being* 
will  after  death  have  no  advantage  over  the  worst.  '  All  re- 
'  wards  for  virtue  and  punishments  for  vice,  happen  to  men  in 
'  this  world  only.'  But  though  no  account  will  he  taken  of 
character,  the  rank*  respectively  held  by  the  individuals  in  this 
life,  will  be  carefully  maintained  in  Rololou  !  This  must, 'to  be 
sure,  he  about  the  last  possible  degradation  of  the  subline  idea 
of  a  Divine  government  of  the  world. 

With  this  astonishing  debasement  of  notions  Mill  aeeords 
another  article  of  their  belief, — that  the  lower  order  of  the  peo- 

Sle,  the  tooas,  have  no  life  after  death.  It  is  matter  of  great 
oubt  whether  the  class  next  above  them,  the  inooas,  hove  souk 
capable  of  surviving  the  body;  the  certainty  of  this  great  pri- 
vilege does  not  descend  lower  than  the  matahooles.  Tin-  souls 
that  can  survive  disembodied,  will  exist  in  a  form  appearing 
like  the  bodies  they  left,  and  will  be  immortal.  However  tur- 
bulent they  may  have  been  in  Tonga,  they  have  sense  to  let 
fighting  alone  In  Bolotoo.  They  have  indeed  their  animosities 
and  conflicting  opinions,  and  these  are  vented  in  verbal  debate, 
in  so  truly  Olympic  a  style  as  to  produce  the  thunder  anil  light- 
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Several  of  the  gods  are  named  individually,  as  presiding, 
each  respectively,  over  elemental  phenomena,  human  occupa- 
tions, fcc.  The  denomination  of  one  of  them  signifies  The  Un- 
known. There  is  good  store  of  idle  dreams  of  tradition  about 
the  interventions  of  the  gods  among  mortals,  and  about  the  first 
bringing  up  of  the  habitable  world  from  the  abyss  of  the  ocean, 
by  the  casualty  of  some  god's  fish-hook  catching  hold  of  the' 
top  of  one  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  The  place  where  it  caught, 
is  still  shewn  in  a  rock. 

The  state  of  morals  is  described  at  considerable  extent,  and 
estimated  in  a  vastly  lenient  and  extenuating  spirit.  <- 

Much  information  and  entertainment  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  the  arts  and  the  amuse* 
meats ;  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  particularise  any 
longer. 

Nearly  half  the  latter  volume  relates  to  the  language,  of 
which  Dr.  Martin  has  constructed. a  Grammar  and  Dictionary. 
As  Mariner's  excellent  memory  retained  the  major  part  of  the 
words  forming  the  medium  of  communication  among  these  sa- 
vages, it  was  eminently  well  worth  while  thus  to  fix  them  down 
in  characters,  as  capable  of  being  of  great  use  to  future  Toy* 
agers  or  missionaries.  And  so  much  the  better  if  an  orderly 
grammatical  system  could  be  developed  from  the  assemblage, 
by  an  investigation  of  numerous  specimens  of  its  construction 
in  composition,  as  furnished  by  Mariner.  It  can  be  but  a 
meagre  system ;  but  Dr.  M.'s  industry  and  intelligence  bava , 
given  it  more  of  a  definite  and  rational  form  than  Ire  should 
previously  have  conjectured  to  be  possible. 

Art.  II.  Apostolical  Preaching  considered,  in  an  Examination  of  St* 
Paul's  Epistles.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner,  M*.A.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  Price  9s.    Hatchard.  1817. 

{Continued  from  page  100.,/ 

\JV"E  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  another  pas- 
"    sage,  which  appears  to  us  of  an  objectionable  nature  : 

€Mj*  says  Mr.  Sumner, '  the  Christian  minister  boasts  of  deriving 
his  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  an  uninterrupted  succession 
from  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  ;  consistency  requires  that  he  should 
apply  to  the  same  AposUes  for  the  doctrine  which  he  is  to  deliver/ 

Could  we  have  supposed  this  to  be  intended  as  merely  an  ar- 
gumentmn  ad  homines*,  we  should  have  passed  it  over  with  per* 
feet  good  will;  but  it  comes  in  so  questionable  a  shape,  and  is  so 
Tain  an  allusion  to  an  unmeaning  boast  of  the  Church  to  whidh 
the  Author  belongs,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  unnoticed. 
The  argument  is  unsound.  The  Apostolical  succession,  as 
it  is  called,  is  surely  not  the  reason  that  the  ministers  in  the 
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supposed  line   of  succession,    should    preach    their  doctrine. 
The  Apostles  themselves,  an  opponent  of  Episcopacy  might 
say,   only,  transmitted,  an    office    which   they    also    received, 
but  did   not   institute.      Though  first   in  the  series,  they  are 
surely  not  simply  on  that  account  superior.     If  I  am  bound  to 
imbibe    their   doctrine  because   1   receive    my  office  through 
their    bands,  .consistency  equally  requires  me  to   accept  the 
doctrine  of  all  the  other  intermediate  authorities  through  whom 
this  office  has   been    transmitted,  because   all  in  the  line  are 
equally  authorized,   and    consequently   their  doctrine  equally 
Divine.     Is  it  not  obvious,  that  if  there  is  any  virtue  depending 
on  the  succession,  the  virtue  must  be  in  the  discharge  of  the 
office ;  that  every  official  in  the  series,  has  consequently  an  equal 
claim  u|M>n  our  faith;   and  that  the  minister  who  boasts  of  this 
succession,  must,  to  be  consistent,  apply  to  all  the  bishops  of  th* 
Church  of  Rome,  who  also  hold  an  unbroken  successiop,  or  any 
other  bishops  that  may  be  in  the  line  of  this  official  genealogy  ?. 
The  Author  appears  to  us  to  mistake  Apostolical  succession  top 
Apostolical  inspiration.  We  had  presumed  it  was  not  because  the 
Apostles  had  power  to  ordain  bishops, — for  presbyters  had  the 
same  power, —  (see  i  Tim.  iv.  14.)  that  we  are  bound  to  apply  to 
them  for  instruction,  but  because  they  were  inspired  teachers 
and  spake  by  direct  authority  from  the  Lord.    It  is  grievous  to 
find  Protestant  ministers  advancing  this  absurd  and  empty  boast, 
which  we  defy  them  and  all  the  authorities  of  Rome  to  make  out 
They  may  boast  of  Apostolical  succession,  but  they  cannot  sub- 
stantiate |tie  boast.     It  is  not  known   to   us   who   were,  ibe 
seven   first  bishops  of  Rome ;   and  if  our  episcopalian  friend* 
would    attend   a  little  to   Eusebius,  their  great  favourite,  he 
would  teach  them  the  difficulty  of  making  good  their  preten- 
sions.   He  says,  (Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  L) 

Oaoi  i\  t*t»v,  xa\  rms,  yvwtw  %n\uTot.\  y<yovcrt{  li*  Tpo{  aura*  iipu&Mrft; 
IkmoI  iroifiatfuv  t^oxi/xacrfl>j<rav  ixxKncieti  6v  feXw  uvui,  fin  -t»  yt  'Ccrwf  £»  r*f  ix 

If  the  Church  of  Rome  had  this  authority  all  through  the 
dark  ages,  what  became  of  it  at  the  Reformation  ?  Was  it  all 
converted  into  the  English  Protestant  channel-;  or  was  it  divided 
into  streams  ?  and  if  so,  are  the  waters  in  them  all  equally  pure? 
Did  the  English  reformers  bring  away  this  authority  from  Rome 
in  spite  of  Rome's  will  and  pleasure,  and  did  they  conceive,  that 
once  a  bishop,  always  a  bishop  ?  Then  the  same  thing  applies  to 
all  other  bishops  as  well  as  to  the  reformiug  :  the  same  thing 
applies  to  all  the  Nonconforming  ministers ;  onoe  ordained, 
always  ordained.  The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  may  begin  to 
boast  of  Apostolical  descent,  and  all  secessions  from-  the  Church 
'  of  Rome,  together  with  every  subordinate  secession,  have  as 
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good  ground  to  claim  their  lineal  descent,  as  tho  first  that 
stepped  over  the  boundaries  of  the  holy  Romish  Church.  If 
there  is  any  virtue  in  Apostolical  descent,  then ,  let  not  the 
English  Episcopal!  m  make  the  boast  of  alone  possessing  it;  for 
the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day  are  ordained  by  those  who 
were  ordained  by  the  Nonconformists,  and  they  were  ordained 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  Church  of  England  re- 
ceived her  charm  from  Rome;  and  Rome  from — but  here 
we  must  stop,  because  there  is  a  chasm  we  cannot  supply.* 
Should  it  he  said,  But  the  dissenting  ministers  are  not  ordained 
by  Bishops,  we  reply,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  pur|>oses  or- 
dained by  the  only  bishops  they  acknowledge  ;  and  they  gene* 
rally  admit  none  to  ordain  but  their  in<rx<wr<n  ;  and  though  the 
Church  of  England  disowns  the  authority  of  their  bishops,  yet 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  stands  nearer  the  Apostles,  disowns 
the  bishops  of  both  Churches.  Where  then  is  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  boast  at  all  ?  We  are  reallv  amused  with  the  inane- 
trifling,  which  is  so  pompously  set  forth  at  times  on  the  said 
line  of  Apostolical  succession.  We  indeed  wish  that  there 
were  a  little  more  candour  exercised  in  informing  us  what  really 
is  conveyed,  especially  as  we  might  then  be  able  to  judge  how- 
far  it  has  suffered  contamination  or  deterioration  while  passing 
through  this  long  line  of  mystery.  We  might  then  be 
able  to  judge  how  this  Divine  and  Apostolical  gift  could 
comport  with  some  of  those  atrocious  sketches  of  Episcopal 
history  that  intervene  in  the  said  line,  where  whole  files  of 
wretched  and  abandoned,  but  still  gifted  and  authorized  teachers; 
sat  in  Peter's  chair  in  succession,  without  a  ray  of  Peter's 
light,  or  Peter's  grace,  or  Peter's  doctrine.  Wondrous  stream 
indeed,  that  could  roll  on  through  such  channels  onpolluted 
and  unstained  by  all  the  blood  and  abominations  that  covered 
the  surface ! 

Our  Author's  -second  chapter  is  taken  up, — we  can  hardly  say 
with  a  refutation  of  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  Predestination  and 
Election,  for  he  does  actually  grant  and  advocate  all  the  leading 
principles  involved  in  those  doctrines, — but  in  endeavouring  to 
controvert  several  of  those  passages  on  which  Calvinists  have 
rested  their  sentiments.  The  Author  concedes  the  doctrine 
of  the  perfect  fore-knowledge  of  God.  We  never  yet  could 
see  how  that  sentiment  could* be  held  without  at  least  con- 
necting with  it  predestination-  to  life :  the  steps  to  the  con- 
sequent are  so  few  and  so  plain.  God  cannot  fore-know  what 
is  not  certain  :  that  cannot  be  certain  which  does  not  depend 
on  immutable  laws  :   if  God  does  fore-know  the  future  and  final 


*  See  Eclectic,  Review,  N.  S.  Vol.  VI.  P.  432. 
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salvation  of  nay  of  the  humun  race,  it  can  be  only  as  (lie  r 
of  causes    which  derive    their  efficiency  from    his  power,  tl 
immutability  from  bis  will,  their  ultimate  effect  from  bis  primary 
appointment.     Adroit  the  will  of  the  creature  as  a  link  of  the 
chain,  and  you  admit  uncertainty,  except  as   that  will   itself  is 
subject  to  the  infallible  agency  of  God  ;  -and  God  cannot  know 
the  result  of  any  senei  of  causes  and  effects  but  as  the  measure 
both  of  the  causes  and  effects  is  determined  by  bis  own   inten- 
tion.    The    fore-knowledge   of  future  good  must    with  Deily 
be  the  same  as  the  volition,  (or  He  must  will  the  existence  of  ail 
good.     And  where  is  the  distinction  between  supposing  God  to 
foresee  (be  salvation   of  only   a  portion  of  the  human    race,  and 
his  purposing  and  intending  their  salvation  ?     He  must  in  let 
and  purpose  it.  ur  else  it  never  will  be  ;  and  i!  he  both  intern 
and  purposes    their  solvation,  this  is   Predestination  to   Interns 
Life.     The  only  ultimate  d  life  re  nee  we  can  perceive  between  thj 
two  schemes,  is,  that  one  brings  all  the  glory   oi  hiimui 
vation  to  the  Divine   Being;    theother  ascribes  it  to  the  imii 
pendent  and  self-moved  will  of  man.     Were    we  about  to  elite 
the  lists  with  Mr.  Sumner,  we  should  ask  him,  to  what  cause  U 
ascribes  the  salvation  of  any  human  being.     Should  his  reply  b 
To  grace,  we  should  then  ask,  If  the  same  grace  is  given  to  u 
why  does  not  the  same  cause,  iu  the  saoie  circumstances,   pro 
duce  the  same  eSect  r   God  could  give  that  grace  which  simul 
compel  universal  belief  in  the  Gospel :   why  does  He  not  f    TL 
only  reply  w*  can  give,  is,  "  liven  so,   Father,  for  so  it  seeinei 
"  good  iu  Lliy  sight."     Mr.  S.  must  give  the  same  answer.    V 
cannot  find  an    issue  to  these  difficulties  but  in  the  Divine  S 
vereignty;    and   in   the    midst   of   the    embarrassments    which 
attend     every     philosophical    view    of    this    su  jeel,    this   i 
the    only     consideration     that     can  impose    silence    upon    o> 
murrouriogs.      Every  theory  is   attended    with   its    difficult^ 
perhaps  we  might  say  with   equal  difficulties  ;  the  only    ■ 
riority  of  Calvinism,  is,   that  it  leaves  those  difficulties  at  tl 
foot  of  the  Divine  throne  ■    led  to  do  so,  as  it  appears  to  u 
the   authority  of  Scripiure. 

We  should  he  happy  to  follow  the  Author  through  his  i 
animation  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  and  especia 
to  see  the  success  with  which  he  thinks  he  has  applied  I 
the  language  of  Scripture  oik  this  point,  the  mighty  solvent  o 
all  such  difficulties, — National  Election;  which,  in  the  analyii 
we  conceive,  must  share  the  same  fate  as  the  doctrine  of  a  gent 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  particular,  Providence.  But  we  forbear  u 
this  topic,  that  we  may  notice  what  the  modern  Calvinist  v 
complain  of  as  on  inference  unfairly  charged  upon  his  system. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  to  misery  and  death,  is  not,  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  tooAerh  Calvittisft,  nttfefesarity  assorted  wMl 
predestination  to  life.  Mr.  S.  "says,  page  55,  «  If  mankind  ktb 
'  appointed  to  sin  and  punishment,  to  holiness  and  strivrtion, 
*  irrespectively,  then  they  will  be  judged  in  eXaCt  opposition  to 
(  bur  Saviour's  declaration*  and  much  will  be  required  of  hhn 
'  to  whom  little  is  given.9  That  there  are  individuals  who 
connect  predestination  to  death  with  predestination  to  -life,  we 
ai*e  not  disposed  to  doubt ;  but  thfet  this  connexion  4s  roain> 
tained  by  the  generality  of  modern  Calvinism  we  are  feure  fe 
not  true,  and  we  think  we  may  say  that  we  never  (heard  pre* 
destination  to  sin  and  death  preached  publicly.  Modern 
Calvmtets  hlmosft  uniformly  maintain,  'with  Mr.  S<,  that  thn 
process  6f  the  taft  judgeobent  will  be  conducted  fcxclusWefy  OH 
the  principles  of  roan's  inorhl  constitution,  and  the  impartial 
justice  ofth'fe  Divine  administration.  Outward  means,  and  na- 
tural and  moral  advantages,  without  any  reference  to  the  Divine 
decrees,  will  certainly  form  the  basis  of  the  Divine  sentence  upon 
individuals,  The  Divine  decrees  are  not  viewed  by  the  con? 
sistent  Calvinist,  as  a  rule  of  human  doty,  or  as  in  any  case  an 
intelligible  principle  of  action  for  us.  The  doctrine  is  cob* 
fined  exclusively  to  its  development  of  thfe  Divine  intentions 
in  the  tnydtery  of  Providence,  upon  the  ohart&ttont  nod  femttma 
ttf  whidi,  it  is  admitted  we  should  pfrbnbtitifte  with  caution,  ft 
is  tttte  of  those  mysterious,  but  yet  fevetefod  truths  concerning  tttb 
Deity,  which  "we  may  not  know  how  to  reconcile  with  our  <Wtt 
marital  and  moral  constitution  ;  but  which  is  no  doubt  ptffefctQr 
accordant  with  His  system  of  moral  administration;  a  systtfrfi 
which  indeed  we  dare  contemplate  only  in  its  final  consequences, 
but  which  he  can  both  contemplate  and  superintend  in  its 
secret  spring's  and  very  first  principles,  in  His  own  infinite  «bukL 
'tbe  whole  passage  from  page  68  to  72,  is  a  specimen -of  very 
unfair  reasoning,  and  ^eems  to  us  a,  two-edged  sword,  which, 
while  it  "woonds  the  Calviwist  on  one  side,  wounds  ecpotetty 
On  thfe  better  every  man  tfrat  hokls  the  Drvtoe  fot^owfegfe*. 
Tlie  Atrthor xifs  :  *     * 

*  When  all  these  circumstances  are  weighed  together/!  thiaklt 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  preacher  of  -absolute  decrees  gives 
too  implicit  confidence  to  human  interpretation,  and  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  for  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  no 
fight  flatter.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trifling  Importance  whether  we 
4fefctaft>4te  just  and  worthy  notions  of  the  Divine  attributes.  Tfce 
.  general  impression  which  the  scripture  leaves  upon  our  minds,  it  this, 
mat  God  desireth  his  creatures  to  entertain  a  reverential  love, of 
big  goodness,  as  weH  as  -a  reverential  «weof  Jus  -justiee,  4a  Jus-ad- 
toiriistrtition  of  the  moral  -government  of  the  world ;  and  does  :&6t  call 
wpdn  us,  in  studying  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  tafen,  'or  to  Me- 
ditating  upon  his  counsels,  to  abandon   bur  ntiitftte  df  Vtgttt  mrtd 
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mined  or  forbidden  in  the  revealed  law,  bat  on  the  doer  being  in  m 
regenerate  or  an  regenerated  state  at  the  time  when  he  perform* 
them  ?*  How  is  the  fact  of  regeneracu,  upon  which  no  less  than 
eternity  depends,  to  be  discovered?  The  Apostle  enumerates  the 
works  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruits  of  the  spirit ;  but  liis  test  is  insuffi- 
cient, for  the  two  lists  are  here  mixed  and  confounded.  The  hearers 
appeal  to  the  Church,  an  authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture.  The 
Church  acquaints  them,  that  they  were  themselves  regenerated,  and 
made  the  children  of  grace,  by  the  benefit  of  baptism;  white  the 
preacher  evidently  treats  them  as  if  it  were  possible  they  might  bt 
till  unrtgenerate.'  p.  153. 

How  likely  they  are  to  be  injured  by  such  a  supposition  ! — BbI 
it  would  bp  indeed  lamentable,  were  Mr.  S.'s  plan  acted  upon, 
and  eTery  baptized  congregation  through  out  the  land  told 
that  they  need  no  repentance,  and  that  they  are  bodily  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  God.  A  more  general  adoption  of 
a  style  of  preaching  the  very  reverse  of  this,  would,  we  fed 
persuaded,  be  infinitely  more  useful,  and  recommend  itself 
better  to  the  consciences  of  the  unsophisticated  and  simple. 
The  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  style,  arc,  however,  set  forth  io 
rather  an  imposing  but  after  all  a  very  feeble  paragraph,  which 
we  quote,  (bat  our  readers  may  be  prepared  for  the  formidable 
results  of  so  grievous  a  heresy  against  the  doctrine  of  St.  PauL 

■  It  i«  indeed  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  doctrine  of  special 
grace,  that  it  absolutely  nullities  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     It  re- 

•  Bishop  Hopkins  is  certainly  here  greatly  misrepresented.  He 
lays:  "  The  best  duties  of  unregeneratc  men  are  no  better  in  GoJ'j 

*  account  and  acceptance,  than  abomination. — This  man  hath  prayed 

*  so  often  and  heard  so  often,  &c.  but  yet  all  this  while  he  was  in  an  un- 

*  converted  state;  these  actions  therefore  are  set  down  in  God's  diy- 

*  book  in  black ;  and  they  are  registered  among  those  sins  that  he  mutt 
'  give  an  account  for,  not  for  the  substance  of  the  actions  themselves,  but 
'  because  they  come  from  rotten  principles  that  defile  the  best  of  action* 
'  he  can  perform.' — Htfkitu  on  the  Netv  Birth.  Mr.  Sumner  sayi,  in 
a  Note :  (observe  the  difference  between  his  language  and  our  cau- 
tious reformers:)  '  Since  actions  which  spring  not  of  faith  in  Christ, 
'  are  not  done  as  God  has  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,uv 
'  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin.'  It  is  a  pity  the  A  uthor  did 
not  spend  one  line  to  shew  the  difference  between  this  state  i 

that  by  Bishop  Hopkins.  To  our  plain  understandings  they  seem 
equivalent.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Bishop  has  confused 
good  and  evil  actions  ;  but  that  he  has  clearly  said.  The  virtue  of  the 
doer  of  an  action  must  depend  on  the  principle  by  which  he  is  actu- 
ated. He  is  not  speaking  of  good  and  bad  in  the  abstract,  but  of  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  good  and  bad  men  ;  and  as  tar  as  we  cm 
judge,  lie  is  supported  both  by  Scripture  and  the  Articles  of  tbc 
Church  of  England 
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duces  it  to  an  empty  rite,  an  external  mark  of  admission  into  the  vi- 
able church,  attended  with  no  real  grace,  and  therefore  convey- 
ing no  real  benefit,  nor  advancing  a  person  one  step  towards  salva- 
tion. But  if  baptism  is  not  accompanied  with  such  an  efiusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  towards  the  inward  renewing  of  the  heart,  that  the  person 
baptized  who,  of  himself  and  of  his  own  nature  could  "  do  no  good 
thing,"  by  this  amendment  or  regeneration  of  his  nature  is  enabled  to 
bring  forth  fruit  "  thirty  or  sixty  or  an  hundred-fold,"  giving  "  all 
diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure,"— if  the  effect  of 
baptism,  I  say,  is  less  than  this,  what  becomes  of  the  distinction  made 
by  John,  "  I  indeed  baptize  with  water,  but  he  who  comes  after  me 
shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  What  becomes  of  the  example 
of  Christ  himself?  After  his  baptism,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  a  visible  form,  was  surely  intended  to  confirm  his  followers  in  a 
belief  that  their  baptism  would  confer  upon  them  a  similar  gift ;  and 
besides  the  washing  away  of  their  sins  and  the  remission  of  the 
penalty  entailed  unon  the  posterity  of  Adam,  would  bestow  upon 
them  a  power  enabling  them  to  fulfil  the  covenant  laws  of  their  re- 
ligion.9 p.  172. 

We  have  seldom  had  to  remark  in  any  theological  writer  a 
passage  so  disjointed  in  argument,  and  so  unsound  in  doctrine. 
The  whole  of  it  presents  a  lamentable  specimen  of  that  debility  in 
reasoning  on  a  particular  subject,  which  is  the  certain  effect  when 
the  mind  has  long  been  fettered  in  its  operations  by  the  strong 
bonds  of  prejudice.  Let  the  view  of  Baptism  here  condemned 
prevail,  what  then  ? — Let  it  have  to  meet  the  formidable  array  of 
gigantic  syllogisms,  we  are  convinced  they  will  be  found  by  any 
one  who  will  look  them  through,  but  thin  shadowy  ghosts,  and  a 
few  words  of  Scripture  will  lay  them  all.  "  I  thank  God  that  I 
(f  baptized  none  of  you,  but  Crispus,  &c."  We  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  Apostle  could  thus  rejoice,  if  Baptism  really  were 
the  organ  of  so  much  grace ;  nor  how  it  could  be  said,  with 
regard  to  that  ordinance  to  which  it  is  represented  as  bearing 
in  analogy,  "  Neither  circumcision  avafleth  any  thing,  nor 
"  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.19  Were  the  ordinance 
io  question  all  that  Mr,  S.  represents  it,  how  could  the  Apostle, 
in  any  sense,  or  with  any  propriety,  say,  "  Jesus  Christ  sent 
me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel  ?"  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  further  into  the  Author's  views  respecting  Baptism, 
which,  however  consistent  they  may  be  with  the  language  of 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,*  are  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  paramount  authority  of  Scripture. 

In  the  chapter  on  Justification,  we  find  much  to  approve,  but 
much  which  we  are  at  great  loss  to  reconcile  with  the  other  pro- 
positions of  the  Author's  creed.  He  clearly  asserts  the  doctrine 
)f  Justification  by  faith  alone;  and  had  he  but  recollected  in 

•  See  Eclectic  Review  for  May  1816,  p.  489. 
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every  part  of  his  Treatise,  one  sentiment  of  that  Apostle  wfaMK 
views  lie  was  deciphering,    we  ihlnk  lie  would  not  liavp  found 

fiite  bo  much  to  condemn  in  the  system  of  the  modern  t'nlvi- 
sts  :  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  ;  and  ilmt  nul  uf 
yourselves,  il  is  the  gift  of  God."  The  following  extract  will 
favourably  exhibit  the  Author's  view  of  Justification,  and  afford 
our  readers  much  pleasure. 

*  The  attachment   to  Jewish  ceremonies  was   no   sooner  dissolved 
by  the  destruction   of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jews  as  a  people,   than  j 
fresh  inroad  upon  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  sacrifice  was  virtaally 
mad  '  by  a  race  of  ascetics  and  anchorites,  who  nourished  that  telf- 
righteoiisness  which  is  so  natural  to  the  human  heart,   under  the  dis- 
guise of  "  will-worship  and  voluntary  humility."     Then  began  the 
curious  refinements  and  proud  pretensions  to  sanctity,  joined  to  ua- 
profitable  ceremonies  aud  bodily  austerities,  which  ended  in  (he  f 
tablishment  of  the  throne  of  the  fatal,  though  predicted,  apostacy 
Papal  Rome.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  silt 
to  undermine  the  notion  of  true  Christian  justification ;  and  such  1 
be  its  practical  effects  as  long  as  pardons,  masses,  auricular 
■ions,  with  penance  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  are  supposed  availa 
however  its  language  and  professed  tenets  may  be  purified  by  the 
fluence  of  the  Reformation.    Whether  purgatory  is  believed — whether 
fasts,   celibacy   or   penances  are  imposed,   is   not  a  matter   of  indif- 
ference-, wherever  they  exist  they  will  gradually  supersede  the  righ- 
teousness which  is  by  faith,  and,  like  the  errors  of  the  Jiulaizing  G«- 

lalians,  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.- The  prevailing  error 

of  later  generations  is  equally  destructive  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  though  more  favourable  to  good  morals  j  and  is  not  the  less  to 
be  guarded  against  for  coming  under  a  more  specious  form.  An  age 
which  flatters  itself  that  "  vice  has  lost  half  its  evil  in  losing  all  its 
grugsness,"  is  sure  to  entertain  an  inadequate  apprehension  of  the 
value  nnd  necessity  of  the  atonement,  and  to  exalt,  proportlonablr, 
the  sufficiency  of  obedience  to  moral  duties,  and  of  an  useful  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  justification.  This  mistake  particularly  belongs 
to  an  advanced  state  of  civilization:  a  rude  age  has  recourse  tot 
severe  ritutd,  and  trusts  to  the  efficacy  of  penances,  and  ceremonies, 
and  gifts  to  the  church  Or  ostentatious  charities:  an  intelligent  age 
•eei  the  vanity  of  all  these;  but  justifies  itself  by  its  supposed  mo- 
rality. Now,  error  is  never  eradicated  with  more  difficulty  than  when 
it  is  mixed  with  truth.  A  crop  that  is  altogether  bad  may  be  swept 
down  at  once ;  but  it  requires  the  most  careful  husbandry  so  to  sepa- 
rate the  bad  from  the  good,  as  not  to  root  up  the  wheat  with  the 
tareB.  And  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
moral  law  is  necessary  to  /orm  the  christian,  a  door  is  easily  opened 
for  (he  erroneous  belief  that   it   is  able   to  justify  the    Christian.' 

'  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  vice  which  most  naturally 
springs  up  in  a  state  of  refined  society,  is  pride,  the  very  vice  which 
it  most  exactly  opposed  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  The  ac- 
ceptance of 'salvation  as  "  a  free  gift,"  implies  the  acknowledgement 
of  personal  insufficiency ;  but  pride  refuses  any  such  acknowledge- 
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ment,  and  whispers  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  hums* 
nature  to  suppose  it  unequal  to  satisfy  the  strictest  demands.  A 
feeling  of  this  Kind  perverts  the  truth,  however  plainly  declared,  and 
insists  on  resting  our  salvation  on  something  we  do,  instead  of  what 
has  been  done  for  us. — If,  then,  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  scheme,  as  St.  Paul  unequivocally  declares; 
and  if  justification  by  works,  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  the  error  most 
flattering  to  the  human  heart,  and  appears,  under  various  shapes,  in 
Uie  corruptions  of  every  age ;  it  follows  that  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  should  regard  this  point  as  at  the  same  time  most  important 
and  most  likely  to  be  assailed.'  &c.     pp.  211,  12. 

These  excellent  sentiments  appear  to  us  in  total  disagreement 
with  the  Author's  representation  of  the  moral  ability  of  human 
nature  to  recover  itself,  or  to  be  at  least  the  first  agent  in  the 
important  work. 

..  In  Chapter  VI.  en  Sanctification,  the  Author's  sentiments  are 
judicious  and  pious,  but  by  no  means  noveL  This  chapter  isr 
well  calculated  to  display  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
personal  holiness,  in  the  Apostolical  writings ;  but  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  or  clear  in  exhibiting  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  vital  agency  by  which  all  human  exertions 
in  this  work  must  be  sustained.  After  what  the  Author  had 
said  on  Justification  by  faith  alone,  we  were  somewhat  startled  at 
the  tendency  of  the  following  remarks  : 

*  But  if  sanctification  is  thus  both  indispensable  and  iof  laborious 
acquirement;  if  reasou  and  Scripture  assure  us,  and  experience 
proves,  that  to  the  consummation  of  his  holy  work,  the  will,  activated 
by  Divine  grace,  must  zealously  and  patiently  contribute,  and  per- 
severe unto  the  end  through  repeated  disappointment,  :  mortification, 
and  .self-denial ;— what  is  to  become  of  those  late  conversions,  whiph 
allow  no  time  for  such  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity  ?  I  confess  1 
cannot  discover  in  St.  Paul  the  vestige  of  an  encouragement  to  <a 
death-bed  repentance.9    p.  237. 

Now,  though  this  is  somewhat  softened  down  by  what  follows, 
yet  the  sentiment  appears  to  us  much  too  strongly  'Stated.  We 
can  discover  much  encouragement  in  the  language 'both  of  St. 
Pfcoi  and  of  his  Divine  Master,  to  those  who  sincerely  repent 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  though  none  to  those  who  defer  repentance 
to  that  hour.  We  accede  to  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  folly 
of  blazoning  about  the  repentance  of  malefactors  and  of  others 
whose  last  hours  may  afford  to  those  that  witnessed  them 
much  room  for  hope ;  —  unless  such  cases  are  recorded 
simply  to  shew  what  Divine  grace  can  do,  and  as  evidences 
rather  of  the  difficulty  and  peril  than  of  the  ease  with  which 
their  salvation  has  been  effected.  "  Is  not  this  a  brand 
''jpjus^ed  out  of  the  fare,"  is  a  sentiment  which,  when  rightly 
impros^V  wo«U  rather  impress  as  with  the  idea  tfcat  every  suc- 
cessive period  of  a  sinner' 8  life  becomes  less  hopeful,  and  that  the 
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peril  of  the  state  described  by  being  "  in  the  five"  was  far  greater 
than  Buy  preceding  state  j  while  the  obvious  tendency 
whole  passage  is  clearly  to  shew  that  every  advance  towards 
"  the  fire"  is  a  remove  from  salvation.  That  must  indeed  be 
a  mind  of  a  strange  texture  that  could  infer  from  such  a  ease, 
that  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  was  equally  certain  at  such  a  crisis, 
as  at  any  of  ihe  intervening  periods  of  Ins  career.*  We  appre- 
hend the  censures  uf  Mr.  S.  on  this  point,  are,  really  misplaced, 
for  we  never  heard  of  any  minister  who  held  up  such  eMlfl  M 
encouragements  to  delay-  The  very  reverse  is  the  inference 
most  ministers  would  draw  from  such  cases  ;  and  those  who  arc 
found,  at  times,  to  allude  to  audi  conversions,  are  general)?  tlie 
most  argent  in  MOM) mending  and  enforcing  immediate  re- 
pentance. 

Chapter  Vll.  On  Personal  Application  of  the  Gospel.  In 
this  chapter,  tiie  Author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  from  Jusliu 
uid  Oiigen,  of  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  earlf 
Christians  in  the  admission  of  members  into  the  churches;  » 
method  from  which  all  national  churches  have  lamentably  ami 
systematically  departed,  and  our  own  as  egregiously  as  any. 
Christianity,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to  be  individually 
available  to  salvation,  must  become  a  personal  concern.  Ter- 
tuliiau  justly  remarks,  '  Fiunt,  noii  nascuutur  Cbristiaui.' 

'  In  the  first  ages,  the  open  assumption  of  the  Christian  faith  wai 
for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  long  and  serious  consider dti on.  It 
commonly  took  place  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  converts  could  both 
understand  and  ratify  the  covenant  which  reconciled  them  to  God, 
and  engaged  them,  for  the  future,  to  obey  a  new  law,  and  put  off 
«  the  old  man  with  its  deeds  "  They  underwent,  as  catechumens,  a 
long  and  strict  probation.  When  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  to  live  accordingly,  they  were  directed  to  perform  a 
solemn  exercise  of  prayer  and  lasting  for  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  received  baptism  and  were  pro- 
nounced regenerate.  Even  in  the  third  century,  Origen  acquaints  in 
that  the  Christians  were  accustomed  carefully  to  examine  into  the 
morals  and  disposition  of  those  who  offered  themselves,  and  admitted 
none  till  they  hud  given  some  evidence  of  a  progress  in  virtue.  So 
serious  wbs  the  obligation  considered,  and  to  strict  the  discipline  pre- 
served, that  many  who  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  de- 
layed the  profession  of  it,  by  baptism,  as  in  their  age,  men  procrasti- 
nated repentance,  because  they  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to 
resign  those  sinful  habits  which  they  were  well  aware  must  be  re- 
signed by  Christians.'     pp.  2*5— 7- 
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'  Logan  well  observes  in  relation  to  the  repentance  and  salvation 
of  men  at  such  a  crisis :  '  There  is  one  such  case  recorded  in  Scrip- 
'  lure,  that  none  may  despair  and  but  one  that  none  may  presume.' 
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The  last  sentence  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  they  considered 
Baptism  not  as  imparting  that  regenerating  grace  by  which  they 
were  to  overcome  their  evil  habits,  for  then  they  would  have  been 
inexcusable  for  neglecting  it,  but  simply  as  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel. 

At  the  close  of  this  chapter,  there  is  an  excellent  passage, 
on  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  against  the  vanity  of  the  world; 
We  insert  the  closing  sentence.  v 

<  We  have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  injunctions  which' 
the  Apostles  enforce  to  charity  of  thought  and  word  as  well  as  of 
deed;  to  spiritual  mindcdness;  to  humility;  to  indifference  towards? 
the  opinions  o\'  others  in  all  cases  where  custom  leads  one  way  and 
duty  another;  to  Zeal  in  the  practice  and  propagation  of  religion f 
to  perseverance  in  prayer ;  to  resignation  under  afflictions,  to  grati- 
tude in  temporal  prosperity  :  we  have  only  to  consider  these  in  ordro 
to  be  convinced  of  the  perpetual  necessity  incumbent  on  the  preacher 
to  fix  the  attention  of  his  hearers  on  the  original  draft  of  Christianity/ 
instead  of  its  imperfeet  copy  as  represented  in  the  mixed  and  tumult 
iuous  scene  of  human  society.'     p.  258.  , 

We  are  truly  grieved  to  find  after  this  any  thing  that  looks 
like  laxity  in  the  Author's  views  of  a  Christian  intercourse  with 
the  world,  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  eighth  Chapter.  We 
object  to  the  pernicious,  at  least  the  perilous  tendency  of  such 
sentiments  as  the  following  : 

..  (  Nor  is  it  jufrt,  or  practically  useful,  to  inveigh  in  general  terms 
against  public  assemblies,  and  amusements  sanctioned  by  society,  as  if 
all  toleration- of  them  were  positive  evidence  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and  af 
heart  alienated  from  God ;  and  as  if  a  practice  necessarily  became 
unchristiao  because  it  had  public  opinion  in  its  favour/    p.  284. 

■  Strongly  as  the  Author's  piety  led  him  to  censure  worldly- 
conformity  when  he  was  treating  of  sanctificatiofy,  he  seems  in. 
this  chapter  actually  to  cut  the  very  sinews  of  that  holiness  and 
separation  from  the  world,  "  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
"  Lord."  The  secret  seems  to  be  this  :  the  World  and  the  Church 
are,  as  he  says,  '  so  melted  into  one  another  by  such  impercep- 
'  tible  shades/  (in  the  Church  to  which  the  Author  is  attached,} 
thai  be  felt  it  necessary  rather  to  soften  the  severity,  and  shade 
the  prominence  of  Scriptural  instruction  upon  this  point,  by 
calling  up  the  idea  of  a  whole  nation  of  Christians,  all  regene- 
rated at  baptism,  and  consequently  by  no  means  to  be  contem- 
plated as  in  the  same  state  as  those  the  Apostles  had  to  address. 
This  at  all  events  shews  the  danger  of  constituting  persons 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
renewed  heart,  but  upon  their  facility  of  submission  to  the  un- 
scriptural  ceremony  of  Confirmation  ;  not  upon  "  the  putting  off 
"  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"  but  the  putting  on  of  the  bands  of  a 
bishop.     Here  indeed  h  *  a  melting  into  one9  of  those  discordant 
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elements,  the  World  and  the  Church,  which  ought  to  make  every 
Christian  minister  seriously  consider  the  support  and  sanctiun 
be  gives  to  a  system  ao  much  the  reverse  of  the  Apostolical.— 
With  regard  to  the  concluding  chapter,  in   which  llie  Author 
endeavours  to  display,  rather  fearfully,   some  of  the  supposed 
practical  results  of  Calvinism,  it  is  not  necessary  (or  us  to  say 
much,  since  it  is  fur  from  our  wish  to  defend  nil  that  goes  under 
that  name.     He  must  be  very  partially  acquainted  with  (he  style 
preaching  adopted  hy  that  class  of  ministers,  who  can  tip- 
ise  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees  is  ever  allowed   by 
to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  ordained  means      It  may  be 
a  charge  applicable   to  a  few  antinutiitan  lunatics  both  in  ami 
out  of  the  Church  of  England  ;    hut  It  is  hy  no  means  the  error 
of  theCakinisls  in  genrul,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  observation 
extends.     If  tbey   say    that   Divine  influence  is  neeea 
faith  and  salvation,  Ihey  no  less  uniformly  nod  strenuously  add, 
"  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive  ;    seek  and  ye  shall  find."      Withoi 
attempting  to  justify  in  every  particular  any  class  of  preacher 
we  have  yet  felt  it  our  duty  to  vindicate  those,  whose   who 
system  is  attacked    by  this  Author,  from  the  greater  part  of  b 
charges, and  we  now  leavetbem  and  their  tensor  at  the  bar  oft) 
public.     Let  candour  and  experience  pronounce  their  sint.  in 
and  when  the  C.ilvinistit-  ministers,  whether  Episcopal  or  l" 
sen  ling,  fall  behind  their  fellow  Christians  in  practical  piety, 
connecting  the  means  with  the  end,  or  in  making  a  free  and  u 
shackled  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men  that  they  may  be  saved, : 
their  system  be  suited  and  avoided  as  a  more  pestilent  vaj 
than  was  ever  emitted  from  the  lake  on  whose  borders  the  c 
bra  ted  reformer  first  propagated  his  system. 

Art.  III.     Armata:   a  Fragment.   8vo,  pp.  210.    London.    Mui 

1817. 
The  Second  Part  of  Armata.  Bvo.  pp.  209.    London    Murray. 

r"J^O  know  how  other  men  have  thought,  is  o   predomini 
-*-    desire  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  gratification -i!  this  d 
sire,  appears   to  have   been   one  of  the  objects  of  the  erutni 
person   to  whom  our  readers  have  been   taught  to  aserflw  tl 
production  now  before  us.     Iu  tins  point  of  view  alone,  and  it 
dependent  of  weightier  reasons,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  a 
ing,  that  "  Armata"  will  retain  its  claim  to  interest,  long  a 
it  shall  have  ceased   to  occupy  a  place  among   the  topics  wf  tl 
day,  even   in  the  literary  discussions    of  our  tardy   friends  i 
tbe  seclusion  of  the  country.     It  is   not  precisely   to   , 
effect  of  public  life,  or  to  the  complicated  influences 
occasion,  that  we  look  with  confidence  for  the  unshackled  resnh 
of  the  workings  of  u  great  mind.     There  are  certain  minute  pro- 
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es  and  necessities  of  time  and  circumstance,  which  mix 
selves  up  so  unavoidably  with  the  ostensible  character  and 
aents  of  every  man  who  stands  in  the  focus  of  public  obser-* 
i,  that  they  who  have  well  observed  the  world,  as  it  is  po- 
ly termed,  will  be  anxious  for  the  occurrence  of  opportu-* 
to  hold  communication  with  the  minds  of  great  men,  h| 
ions  where  the  absence  of  worldly  influence  may  extricate 
et  at  large  their  genuine  and  unadulterated  convictions. 
is  but  few  to  whom  such  opportunities  are  presented  in  the 
course  of  private  life  :  when,  therefore,  the  object  of  curio* 
oluntariiy  places  himself  before  the  eye  of  public  observa- 
n  such  a  situation  as  to  afford  ground  for  rational  confi- 
f,  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  the  insidious  and  complicated 
i  of  the  politician,  it  is  natural  to  ex|>ect  that  the  public 
I  discover  considerable  eagerness  to  become  acquainted 
his  real  sentiments.  We  wire  at  first  inclined  to  regret 
the  Author  of  "  Armata1 '  should  Irave  adopted  a  medium 
rentric  fiction,  the  development  of  which,  from  the  space  it 
)ies,  often  excited  our  impatience ;  but  we  are  more  than 
ciled  to  what  at  first  appeared  to  us  a  needless  inoumf 
e,  by  the  peculiar  terms  of  confidential  intimacy  on 
i  we  feel  ourselves  placed,  when,  for  a  time,  the  machinery 
!  allegory  retires  into  the  back-ground,  and  in  the  person 
•  Armatan  Mentor,  we  find  ourselves  holding  a  philosophic 
iacussion  with  a  great  statesman,  on  the  most  vital  and 
lant  questions  which  concern  our  political  existence  and 
ness,  precisely  in  that  strain  of  abstract  and  purified  re- 
m  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet  might  be  sup- 
I  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  ours.  It  is  not  all  the  '  Letters 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war  with  France,9  nor 
e  4  Speeches  on  miscellaneous  subjects,'  which  can  inspire 
ith  the  deep,  the  solemn  interest  which  we  feel  in  pe- 
j  the  greater  portion  of  the  fragment  of  "  Armata."  If 
e  asked  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  feeling,  our  answer  is, 
erhaps  they  are  only  to  be  explained  by  a  contemplation  of 
>culiar  character  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  not  the  political 
pvertist,  or  the  advocate  of  party,  enlisting  the  powers  of 
nent  and  eloquence  in  the  defence  of  a  particular  system, 
oily  intent  upon  the  demonstration  of  a  favourite  position  ; 
t  is  the  statesman  sitting  down  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
,  indulging  in  all  the  freedoms  and  innocencies  of  literary 
ilness,  escaping,  as  it  were,  from  the  trammels  of  real  life, 
a  this  toue  of  mind, — in  this  defiance  of  party  spirit  and 
ly  impulse,  unfolding  to  us  the  cool  philosophical  view  of 
political  effects  and  causes,  which  has  been  the  result  of 
ng  aud  anxious  devotion  to  the  operations  of  the  vast  ma- 
of  organized  society. 
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It  is  this  that  gives  the  charm  to  the  pages  of  Armata  in  oar 
estimation  ;  but  that  their  claims  to  attention  do  not  stop  here, 
will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  few  unconnected  extracts,  which  we  are  induced  to  by 
before  the  reader  by  their  own  intrinsic  importance  and  interest 
He  is  previously  to  understand  that  in  a  new  world,  which  the 
Author  of  the  work  under  consideration  has  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  discover,  and  which  is,  in  some  very  incompre- 
hensible manner,  connected  with  our  own  planet,  there  is  a  verj 
renowned  island,  called  Armata,  which  has  risen  in  process  of 
time  from  a  state  of  comparative  insignificance,  to  command  the 
deference,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  globe ;  and 
which,  after  arriving  at  a  degree  of  internal  prosperity  and 
wealth  unparalleled  in   the  history   of  nations,  has  very  nur- 

tiristngly  and  unexpectedly  (except  in  the  predictions  of  a  few 
ong  headed  and  stubborn  politicians,  who  were  called  bard 
names  for  their  pains,}  stumbled  upon  a  state  of  internal  embar- 
rassment, and  experienced  a  reflux  of  the  tide  of  prosperity,  of 
which  the  good  people  of  England  cannot  possibly  form  any 
idea,  never  having  been  exposed  to  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  origin  and  formation  of  the  political  constitution  of  this 
singular  country,  are  rapidly  traced  in  the  following  extract,  up 
to  'the  period  in  its  annals,  which,  as  is  alleged  by  historic 
records,  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  a  military  despot  of  the  barbaroM 
ages.  The  relation  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  certain  deni- 
zen of  the  other  world,  named  Morven,  whose  personal  history 
is,  at  any  rate,  too  copious  for  the  space  we  could  afford  for  it. 

'  One  of  those  invaders  once  swayed  by  force  and  terror  the  sceptre 
of  Armata  ;  but  conquest  and  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  it  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  liberty  which  no  courage  could  have  con- 
quered, nor  human  wisdom  have  contrived.  Perhaps  in  this  short 
sentence,  you  have  a  faithful,  though,  as  yet,  an  obscure  account  of 
the  origin  of  that  singular  constitution  which  has  raised  Armata  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and  glory.  Great  and  invulnerable  as  she 
now  is,  she  was  once  subdued,  and  all  the  monuments  of  her  ancient 
wisdom  overthrown :  but  the  dominion  of  one  man,  however  gifted 
or  fortunate,  is  sure  to  pass  away  when  it  tramples  upon  the  principle! 
that  gave  it  birth.  The  successful  invader  confounding  his  free  and 
fierce  companions  with  the  nation  they  had  conquered,  the  oppressor! 
soon  became  numbered  with  the  oppressed,  and  after  the  reigns  of  bat 
a  few  of  hi«  descendants,  the  successor  to  his  arbitrary  dominion  m 
forced  to  submit  to  the  establishment  of  freedom  demanded  in  arau 
by  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  now  forming  an  unanimoo! 
and  indignant  people. 

'  The  extraordinary  feature  of  this  singular  revolution  was,  that  a 
nation  in  arms  against  its  sovereign  and  reducing  him  to  terms  of 
submission,  had  the  discretion  to  know  exactly  what  to  demand,  and, 
by  demanding  nothing  more,  to  secure  the  privileges  it  had  obtained. 
The  ordinary  insurrections  of  mankind  against  oppression  have  gebe» 
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rally  been  only  convulsive  paroxysms  of  tumult  and  disorder,  mere 
destructive  than  the  tyranny  overthrown,  and  often  ending  in  worse  ? 
because  civil  societies  cannot  be  suddenly  new-modelled  with  safety. 
Their  improvements,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  almost  insensible* 
and  growing  out  of  the  original  systems,  however  imperfect  they  may 
have  been. 

*  The  rude  forefathers  of  this  people  had  fortunately  not  then  arr 
rived  at  that  state  of  political  science  which  might  perhaps  have 
tempted  them  to  a  premature  change  of  their  government  upon  ab- 
stract principles.  They  looked  only  to  their  actual  grievances.  They 
did  not  seek  to  abrogate  the  system  which  was  the  root  of  their  ancient 
laws  and  institutions,  but  only  to  beat  down  usurpations,  and  to  re* 
medy  defects.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  discovered  that  there  is  a 
magnet  in  the  civil,  as  in  the  natural  world,  to  direct  our  course, 
though  the  latter  was  for  ages  afterwards  unknown.  The  magnet  jq£ 
the  civil  world  is  a  Representative  Government,  and  at  this  auspi- 
cious period  attracted  like  the  natural  one  by  iron,  became  fixed  and 
imputable  from  the  sword. 

'  The  consummate  wisdom  of  those  earliest  reformers  appears  fur- 
ther in  the  public  councils  which  they  preserved.  From  the  most 
ancient  times  the  people  might  be  said  to  have  had  a  protecting  coun- 
cil in  the  government,  but  its  jurisdiction  was  overborne.  They  had 
only  therefore  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  that  abuse,  and  as 
the  power  over  the  public  purse  had  been  the  most  destructive  engine 
of  their  arbitrary  sovereigns,  they  retained  in  their  own  hands  by  tMr 
most  positive  charters  that  palladium  of  independence,  re-enacting 
them  upon  every  invasion,  aiming  at  nothing  new,  but  securing  what 
they  had  acquired. 

'  To  have  gone  farther  in  improvement,  at  that  period,  would  not 
only  have  been  useless,  but  mischievous,  even  it  the  bulk  of  the 
rieople  could  have  redeemed  themselves  by  force  from  many  inter- 
mediate oppressors ;  because,  having  most  of  all  to  fear  from  the, 
power  of  their  monarchs,  the  privileges  of  their  superiors  were  indis- 
pensible  supports ;  invested  for  many  ages  with  the  magistracies  of 
the  country,  powerful  in  themselves  from  rank  and  property,  having 
a  common  interest  with  the  whole  nation,  and  no  temptations  being 
then  in  existence  to  seduce  them  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they 
were  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  prerogatives  that  were  to 
be  balanced ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  most  unquestionable  policy  to 
enlarge  and  confirm  their  authority,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  con* 
troul  a  long  established  and  too  powerful  a  dominion  by  an  untried 
force. 

•  From  this  period  the  principles  of  civil  freedom  struck  deep  root 
in  Armata,  deeper  perhaps  from  the  weight  by  which  they  continued 
to  be  pressed,  the  prerogatives  of  their  princes  being  still  formidable 
and  frequently  abused.  Perhaps  the  law  which  governs  the  system 
of  the  universe  may  be  the  grand  type  and  example  of  human  go- 
vernments— the  immense  power  of  the  sun,  though  the  fountain  of 
light  and  life,  would  in  its  excess  be  fatal ;  the  planets,  therefore, 
though  they  yield  to  its  fostering  attraction  in  their  unceasing  and 
imnetuous  revolutions,  are  repelled  from  it  by  a  kind  of  instinctive 
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terror ;  since,  if  the  sun  could  by  its  influence  detach  then  from  their 
force  centrifugal,  they  would-be  absorbed  with  the  swiftness  of  light- 
ning into  the  centre,  and  like  the  fly  allured  by  the  light  of  the 
taper,  be  instantly  consumed. 

*  The  powers  given  to  executive  governments  for  great  national 
purposes,  like  those  given  to  the  sun,  ought  to  be  extensive,  nor  oaa> 
they  be  dangerous  if  they  are  sufficiently  hahneedy  and  that  balance 
preserved  upon  the  very  principle  of  centrifugal  force ;  because  the 
existence  of  a  strong  government,  and  the  possibility  of  its  miscon- 
duct, are  the  strongest  securities  of  freedom.  Every  page  of  the 
history  of  Armata  illustrates  this  important  truth ;  since,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  executive  power  has  at  different  periods  become  the 
object  of  salutary  jealousy,  popular  privileges  have  been  uniformly 
strengthened  from  the  abuses,  and  when  at  last  a  grand  and  gtoriov* 
struggle  to  put  an  end  to  them  for  ever  was  crowned  with  the  jnstest 
and  most  triumphant  success,  constitutional  fear,  which  had  for  ages 
watched  over  and  subdued  them,  unhappily  fell  asleep    ike  cenhi* 

Jusal force  xuas  lost ;— and  power,  stripped  or  its  terrors,  but  invested 
with  the  means  of  dazzling  and  corrupting,  soon  began  to  undermine 
a  system  of  government  which  the  most  formidable  prerogatives  bad 
for  ages  been  unable  to  destroy. 

*         *         * 

•  The  prosperity  which  then  exalted  Armata,  after  all  her  dan- 
gerous divisions  had  been  swept  away  by  an  auspicious  renovation  of 
her  constitution,  was  unexampled,  and  although  bhe  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  risen  much  higher  afterwards  amidst  a  splendid 
career  of  national  glory ;  yet  she  then  perhaps  touched  her  meridian 
height,  not  having  at  that  time  embarked  in  an  habitual  system  of 
expenditure,  beyond  the  golden  medium  just  adverted  to,  her  debt 
being  then  no  larger  than  to  create  a  wide  spread  interest  to.  supjport 
the  state,  but  leaving  what  might  be  fairly  termed  the  full  ftutft  of 
industry  and  talents,  subject  to  no  tormenting  visitations  of  a  prodi- 
gal government,  which  can  in  the  end  have  no  escape  from  oank- 
ruptcy  but  by  rendering  its  subjects  bankrupt.  In  the  first  condition 
of  a  nation,  the  people  may  be  compared  to  the  crew  of  a  wejl 
manned  vessel  in  a  prosperous  voyage,  called  upon  for  no  exertion! 
but  to  forward  her  in  her  course ;  the  second  may  be  better  likened 
to  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  a  tempest,  when  the  ship  can  only  be 
kept  even  in  doubtful  safety,  by  incessant  pumping,  when  all  hopes 
of  advantage  are  extinguished,  and  the  only  principle  of  obedience 
is  the  preservation  of  life.'pp.  36 — 48. 

Morven  then  takes  a  rapid  but  impressive  view  of  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  Hesperian  (American)  war,  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  '  the  lust  of  dominion,  or  rather  of  revenue,  beyond  the 
'  usefulness  or  even  the  capacity  of  enjoyment.'  In  answer  lo 
the  question, '  How  could  it  possibly  happen,  that  with  so  cele- 
'  brated  a  constitution  as  he  himself  had  described,  and  when 
'  the  people  had  obtained  so  complete  a  cootroul  over  (he  pab- 
'  lie  councils,  they  should  have  suffered  so  unjust  and  ruinops 
'  a  war  to  be  so  long  persisted  in,  contrary  to  their  moat  m»- 
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1  nifest  interests,  and   in  the  face  of  the   most   enUgbteaed 
opinions/ — he  replies, 

*  The  answer  to  your  question  involves  one  of  the  most  current 
md  extraordinary  changes  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  political 
tiistory  of  any  nation.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  that  of  Armata, 
though  the  sovereigns  had  more  power,  and  the  people's  represen- 
tatives were  comparatively  nothing  in  the  balance,  the  Hesperian 
war  could  not  have  been  carried  on.  The  delegates  of  the  people 
irould  have  strenuously  opposed  it  in  every  stage  of  its  disastrous 
progress;  the  whole  nation  would  have  upheld  them,  and  the 
government  even,  if  not  subdued,  would  have  been  over-awed  and 
checked  in  its  impolitic  course  ;  but  before  this  period,  the  ancient 
system  of  the  government  had  been  completely  inverted ;  the  po- 
pular council,  though  in  theory  scarcely  entitled  to  that  name  or 
character,  had  for  ages  fulfilled  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
most  perfect  representation;  because,  having  the  same  interests 
with  the  universal  mass  of  population,  and  nothing  then  existing  to 
seduce  them  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  it  mattered  not  by 
whom  they  were  elected ;  but  the  time  was  arrived  when  the  right 
of  election  became  a  vital  principle.  The  crown  was  now  possessed 
of  a  great  revenue,  which  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  the  Com-* 
mons  had  advanced  in  power  and  importance,  it  was  thought  con* 
venient  by  its  ministers  to  act  no  longer  upon  their  own  responsibility! 
even  in  the  most  ordinary  details  of  business,  but  to  take  their  con* 
ititutional  opponents  into  pay,  and  make  (hem  ministers  in  their 
itead ;  well  knowing  that  they  could  not  possibly  oppose,  nor  even 
censure  the  measures  which  were  their  own.  Neither  can  it  be 
natter  of  wonder  that  the  people  at  large,  though  wise  to  a  proverb, 
should  be  the  dupes  of  so  artful  a  contrivance.  They  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  regard  every  act  of  the  executive  power  with  the 
most  jealous  apprehension,  and  to  consider  the  voice  of  their  re- 
presentatives, who  had  never  betrayed  them,  as  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.  When  they  saw,  therefore,  the  crown,  upon  this  tremend- 
ous occasion,  so  humbly  deferring  to  the  wisdom,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  national  council;  when  its  ministers  were  entirely  behind 
the  curtain,  and  every  step  that  was  taken  was  by  the  authority  of 
their  own  servants,  they  threw  up  their  caps  into  the  air,  and  pourecf 
in  addresses  from  every  part  of  the  island,  offering  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  support  of  the  glorious  contest ;  gifts  which  unhappily 
no  opportunity  was  left  them  to  recal,  the  personal  supporters  of  the 
war  being  knocked  on  the  head,  and  the  pockets  of  the  rest  completely 
emptied.  When  the  illusion  was  at  length  dissolved  by  disappoint-? 
ment  and  defeat,  an  universal  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  the 
whole  system,  set  on  foot  by  its  loudest  supporters;  and  the  minis  * 
ter  of  that  day,  a  most  able  statesman,  though  in  that  matter  most 
undoubtedly  mistaken,  and  in  private  life  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  amiable  of  mankind,  was  attacked  without  measure  or  mercy. 
He  manfully  stood  his  ground ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  with  a  clear 
conscience ;  maintained  the  policy  and  justice  of  his  administration ; 
bat  the  most  zealous  of  his  adherents  now  seeing  the  clearest  rea- 
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sons  for  condemning  him,  though  none  whatever  existed  which  had 
not  been  as  manifest  from  the  outset,  and  many  more  finding  .it 
impossible  from  business  to  be  in  their  places  to  defend  him,  though 
they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  he  was  compelled  to  retire;  aid  in  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  a  man  would  .have  probably  been  :  nobbed  in 
the  streets,  or  perhaps  imprisoned  as  a  lunatic,  if  he  had  been  rtsh 
enough  to  assert  that  the  whole  nation  had  been  otherwise  than  malt 
and  without  a  lucid  interval  for  fourteen  years  together..'  p.  <62-r5»  . 

This  narrative  naturally  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  defects 
in  Armata's  representative  constitution,  which  are  radically 
traced  to  the  influence  arising  from  the  administration  df  a 
great  revenue.  i-.fi 

'  A  sufficient  guard  had  not  been  placed  upon  this  influence1 'in 
the  public  councils,  without  which  no  forms  of  election,  .Tib wev£ 
free  and  extensive,  can  secure  a  wise  and  prudent  administration; 
but  tfie  evil  must  manifestly  be  greater  when  the  popular  pOunrif, 
erected  as  the  balance  of  a  monarchical  state,  does  not  emanate 
from  the  people,  but  in  its  greater  part  from  the  crown  which  is  Is 
be  balanced,  and  from  a  body  of  nobles,  powerful  from,  rank  and 
property,  who  are  to  be  balanced  also;  and  who  have  besides. 4 
scale  properly  allotted  to  them,  in  which  their  great  weight,  is  judi- 
ciously deposited.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  tjujt 
if  those  very  powers  which  are  thus  to  be  balanced  pap  pirate i  or 
materially  innuence  the  antagonist  power,  the  constitution  musj ['$$ 
all  events  be  theoretically  imperfect.'  pp.  58,  59.  "tt*       . '"  ." 

Judgiug,  as  men  are  wont  to  do,  from  their  owya  tmnifffWe 
circle  of  information,  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  may  .pqfljyp* 
be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  there  was  more  of  courtesy^  ttifaflt 
honesty  in  the  qualification  which  Morven  introfljjty^ '  ' 
his  statement  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Armatan 
tion;  and  that  a  defective  representation  would  1^.1 
bave  produced  practical  *  imperfection1  as  well  in  ope,] 
as  in  another:  indeed,  looking  to  subsequent  statetq#n,ts,  i 
matter  of  fact  kind,  which  make  their  escape  incideqjjpfc,ty 
the  course  of  discussion,  we  believe  the  8uspic*ontu.i)iri  alto- 
gether unfounded.  /r  ^u      j*,' 

To  select  where  all  is  of  equal  importance,  a^^d  .qqua) in- 
terest, is  a  matter  we  scarcely  know  how  to  accoockfdjsh  i,trJ|W 
must  therefore  decline  following  the  Author  in  his  disqwRJitvps 
on  the  character  and  causes  of  Armata's  present  eiqlpnus- 
ments,  which  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the  *  fragment,'  \VtlUp, 
however,  we  husband  our  own  labour,  we  would  unoflatm9i  and 
for  the  very  same  reasons,  exhort  our  readers  to  bestow  jespe- 
cially  upon  this  portion  of  the  work  their  utmost  attention* ' 

Of  the  "  Second  Part  of  Armata,"  which  has  Very  recently 
issued  from  the  press,  the  range  of  subjects  are  of  a  lowejr  #csk 
of  importance,  but  they  are  touched  throughout  with  ,tbe  hftiid  of 
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a  master.  As  we  descend,  however,  to  the  details  of  domestic 
life,  the  air  of  fiction  becomes  cumbrous,  not  to  say  intrusive, 
add  the  writer  has  evidently  been  glad;  to  get  rid  of  it,  wherever 
he  could  do  so  with  decorum.  The  larger  portion  of  the.  book 
b  principally  remarkable  as  shewing,  what  we  have  occasionally 
observed  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  namely,  how  am  us* 
ingly  and  philosophically  men  of  transcendent  talents  and  im- 
portant avocations  can  sometimes  stoop  to  generalize  upon 
subjects  which,  in  the  detail,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
ever  passed  through  their  minds.     . 

We  scarcely  expected  to  find  the  discoverer  of  the  new  worlds 
philosophizing  upon  such  things  as  Man-traps — Road  travel- 
ling— Hyde-Park  dust — Affrays  of  Coachmen  at  Grand  Routs  — 
Men's  Coats  or  Ladies'  Bonnets.  If  we  know  any  thing  of 
the  reputed  author  of ;  Armata,  the  cut  or  colour  of  men's  eoats, 
is  the  very  last  tiling  that  ever  occupies  his  consideration 
when  walking  through  the  streets ;  although,  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  cast  the  shadow  of  an  imputation  upon  his  gallantry* 
We  will  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  is  equally  indifferent  to 
the  head-dresses  of  our  fair  country-women  ; — but  it  certainly 
remained  for  the  appearance  of  Armata  to  testify  to  the  public, 
bow  well  qualified  a  certain  illustrious  person,  is,  in  addition 
to  his  many  other  talents,  to  become  the  rival  or  the  compeer 
of  the  ingenious  author  of  "  Horace  in  London." 

On  one  of  the  subjects  connected  with  fashionable  life,  which 
be  has  incidentally  discussed,  we  are  anxious  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding,  viewing  it  as  we  do  as  a  matter  of  no  trifling 
importance  to  the  cause  of  Morality,  and  to  the  amount  of  human 
happiness.  We  oonfess,  that  we  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
very  unqualified  manner  in  which  the  generally  prevailing  ideas 
upon  that  subject,  are  here  discountenanced  by  one  so  com- 
petent, from  his  deep  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  world,  to 
arrive. at  a  correct  judgement.  We  allude  to  the  influence  of 
high-bred  life  and  habits  upon  the  tone  of  the  female  character!' 
After  discussing  at  considerable  length,  and  with  much  iuge? 
nuity,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  of  fashionable 
routs,  Anglici,  suffocation,  as  opposed  to  the  more  rational 
and  edifying  plan  of  moderate  private  parties,  but  which  it 
seems  they  have  nearly  supplanted  in  the  metropolis  of  Armata, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  England,  the  Author  proceeds  : 

'  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this  strange  perversion  of  taste 
and  abandonment  of  all  comfort,  when  1  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  their  private  societies,  which  were  every  where  delightful.— 
I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  them,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  casting  into 
the  shade  even  English  accomplishments  and  beauty. — 1  shall  con* 
tent  myself  therefore  with  saying,  that  almost  every  woman  Jsawy 
when  drawn  out  from  the  confused  masses  where  I  had  seen  them 
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before,  or  rather  not  seen  them,  appeared  lite  the  sun  himself  when 
emerged  from  clouds  that  had  obscured  him. — From  the  great  care, 
even  from  infancy,  of  their  hair,  their  teeth,  their  complexions,  and 
their  whole  persons,  beauty  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  distinction, 
and  when  I  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  their  language,  1 
found  them  bo  amiable  in  their  dispositions,  and  captivating  in  th«r 
manners,  so  delightful  in  conversation,  so  highly  accomplished,  to 
well  instructed  in  all  useful  knowledge,  and  so  domestic  in  the 
midst  of  allurements  oil  around  them,  that  had  my  heart  been  dis- 
engaged, it  must  have  been  at  a  loss  where  to  fix.  Most  of  them 
indeed,  when  in  youth,  •*  might  have  lain  by  an  Emperor's  side  to 
*  command  him  tasks." — And  as  to  those  who  had  passed  that  prime 
season,  I  found  them  also,  upon  acquaintance,  to  be  just  what 
the  wisest  of  us  in  England  would  wish  to  see  in  the  dearest  of  our 
kindred  or  our  friends.— I  met  with  very  few  who  were  debauched 
in  their  principles,  or  disqualified  by  habits  of  dissipation  for  the 
offices  of  domestic  life;  they  knew  all  that  women  ought  to  know; 
they  spoke  of  the  scenes  they  mixed  in  very  much  as  I  have  di 
myself,  and  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  same  moral  led  in 
the  same  affection  for  their  families,  and  the  same  attention  to  tf 
duties,  that  the  simplest  times  ever  knew.*  pp.  97—8. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  delightful  picture,  and  little  as  1 
profess  to  have  to  Ho  with  the  fashionable  world,  we  are  mm 
mistaken  if  we  do  not  know  enough  of  it,  to  he  able  to  irlei  ' 
it  with  real  life.  But  it  is  not  of  individuals  that  we  undent! 
the  Author  of  Armata  to  be  speaking;  :  it  is  of  an  order  1 
society  ;  and  an  order  of  society  can  be  spoken  of,  as  a 
only  by  its  generic  character  ;  and  we  confess  that,  with  • 
incliuation  to  he  open  to  conviction,  wc  feel  great  mitgivin 
upon  this  topic.  In  11111111)115  nlore  especially  lo  the  t~~ 
sentiment  prevailing  in  high  life  upon  the  sanctity  of  lk 
uuhial  rcbtion,  and  [lie  general  chastity  of  the  female  character, 
wc  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  selecting  one  invidious  parti- 
cular, because,  were  any  one  to  attempt  tu  persuade  us  that  a 
woman  may  be  a  very  virtuous  and  a  very  estimable  woman, 
iii!|«i!lis(ariding  she  has  adopted  a  low  scale  of  sentiment  on 
these  points,  our  answer,  and  the  answer  of  every  man  of  com- 
mon -!'ii»e,  would  be,  thai  we  had  something  else  to  do  than 
to  att'-nd  to  his  argument.  None  can  despise  more  than  we 
do,  the  insinuations  of  vulgar  slander,  or  the  prejudices  of 
ignorant  credulity  ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  even  after 
reading  the  flattering  declaration  of  the  Author  of  Arruatu,  that 
the  general  feeling  upon  this  suhject  can  he  referred  to  either 
of  those  sources.  We  appeal  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
tbe  class  of  writings  understood  to  emanate  from  persons  roovmg 
in  Insbionnblc  circle!-,  or  to  be  descriptive  of  tbe  11  ■■■.. 
those  circles  ;— wc  appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
devoting  their  leisure  hours  lo  tbe  perusal  of  such  works  as 
the  "  Six  Weeks  at  Long's,"  whether  there  is  not  a  concurrence, 
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too  universal  to  be  suspected,  in  identifying  with  the  features  of 
high  life  a  degree  of  effrontery  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  im~ 
proprieties,  and  of  familiarity  in  the  allusion  to  them,  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  among  the  middling  classes  of  society.  We 
appeal  to  the  low  estimate  of  female  character,  professedly  en- 
tertained by  all  young  men  of  fashion ;  an  estimate  which  it 
not  referriMe  only  to  their  habitual  intercourse  with  the  licen- 
tious, how  much  soever  it  may  be  heightened  by  that  circum- 
stance.  Lastly,  we  appeal  to  the  obtrusive  feet  of  the  fre- 
quency of  connubial  violations  among  the  higher  circles.  Nor  is 
it  on  these  circumstances  alone  that  we  have  unwillingly  formed 
oar  judgement.  A  number  of  minute  particulars  go  towatds 
the  formation  of  an  opinion,  of  which  many  will  be  trifling  in 
the  detail,  and  many  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  specify.  We 
have  heard  assertions  drop  irora  young  men  of  fashion,  preg- 
nant with  the  most  appalling  inferences,  but  which  our  re* 
speot  for  the  feelings  of  our  readers  forbids  us  to  detail ;  and 
indeed,  after  reviewing  the  grounds  of  our  opinion  with«fio  in- 
dulgent scrutiny,  we  must  candidly  confess,  that  until  we  harve 
some  more  explicit  testimony  to  the  contrary  than  the  pictu- 
resque delineation  which  we  have  just  transcribed,  we  mfrst 
continue  to  think  that  the  hot-bed  of  "high  life  is  not  exactlf 
the1  place  to  which  we  musft  look  for  the  largest  tfmotmt  *<n 
female  virtue. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  subject  of  libel,  art 
important ;  particularly  so,  as  applicable  to  a  question  which 
has  recently  been  the  subject  of  puolic  discussion. 

«  Though  the  definitions  of  crimes  are  as  much  the  province  of 
judicial  learning  as  the  rules  which  govern  property*  and  all  civil 
rights,  yet  the  Armatans  were  always  alive  to  the  clear  and  vital  dis* 
tinction  between  civil  and  criminal  justice.  What  is  a  crime  w  * 
question  of  law  ;  but  whether  committed  or  not,  must  always  be  'a 
question  -of  jact,  which  they  would  never  trust  to  any  decision  but 
their  *cu»,  nor  permit  any  plea  or  answer  to  be  addressed  either  da 
form  or  substance  but  to  themselves.  They  were,  from  the  most -an* 
cient  times,  therefore,  an  integral  part  o£  the  Courts  ;  more  indepen* 
dent  indeed  than  the  highest  judges,  whose  decisions  might  bejre- 
viewed  by  superior  tribunals,  but  no  tribunal  could  ever  touch  an  ac- 
quitting sentence  by  the  equals  of  the  accused. 

*  This  had  been  the  life's  blood  of  public  freedom  through  all  ages, 
yet  a  few  years  had  only  passed  since  it  was  running  out  like  water  in 
Armata,  and  she  was  dying  without  attending  to  her  complaint  Her 
fudges,  following  one  another,  had,  it  seems,  settled,  as  they  called  it, 
bj  a  series  of  decisions,  that  writings  forming  an  anomaly  in  crinri* 
nal  proceedings  were  to  be  left  to  their  oensureship,  and  that  it  was 
for  them  alone  to  decide,  even  when  no  rights  of  individuals  were  -a& 
fected,in  what  language  the  opinions  of  mankind  upon  every  possible 
subject  was  (were)  to  be  expressed;  assuming  to  themselves  tb* 
sole  judgement  of  intention  whilst  they  shut  themselves  up  from  all 


testimony  by  which  alone  it  could,  in  many  cases,  be  ascertained. 
This  blind  and  presumptuous  pretension  was  not  only  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  ancient  law  through  which  every  popular  jurisdiction 
might  in  turn  have  been  argued  away,  but  gave  to  the  fixed  magis- 
trates, appointed  by  the  crown,  the  power  of  controuling  the  press, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  an  absolute  dominion  ovkk  the 
i-eoplb. 

*  The  conflicts  to  resist  this  usurpation  were  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted, but  common  sense  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  sophistical  nan- 
tense  was  overthrown. 

*  I  wondered  much  when  I  heard  this  strange  history,  but  I  have 
wondered  much  less  since  I  came  home  ;  because  I  never  can  admit 
that  Armata  has  more  public  spirit  or  wisdom  than  England,  yel 
what  at  this  moment  is  our  own  condition,  though  we  are  in  complete 
tin  questioned  possession  of  the  privilege  just  spoken  of,  and  which 
for  a  season  only  she  had  liBt  J  The  subject  is  so  clear,  that  I  enter 
upon  it  without  apprehension  ;  though  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  that 
I  should  have  known  nothing  of  the  law,  nor  even  thought  of  it.  ifl 
had  not  left  my  own  country,  and  visited  the  nation  I  have  beeo 
describing. 

*  The  Libel  Act  of  Mr.  Fox  withdrew  a  long  exercised  jumdic- 
diction  over  the  qualities  of  writings  upon  general  subjects,  even  from 
our  most  exalted  judges,  not  because  their  justice  and  independence 
were  then  particularly  suspected,  but  because  it  appeared  to  1'arlia- 

Sent  that  it  never  had  been,  nor  reasonably  could  be,  any  part  of  the  ju- 
cial  office,  to  judge  on  subjects  as  lawyers  where  the  law  could 
£ve  them  no  possible  rule  to  go  by,  or  to  exercise  a  boundless  aod 
ingerous  dominion  over  the  Tree  thoughts  and  opinions  of  mankind, 
when  no  individual  complained  that  his  character  had  been  invaded. 

*  One  would  have  thought  it  must  have  been  held  to  be  a  mere 
corollary  to  such  a  proposition,  that  a  jurisdiction  thus  token  from 
the  superior  judges  could  not  remain  with  the  inferior  magistrates,  n-tn 
if  it  had  keen  vested  in  them  before  ;  and  that  it  never  could  have  been 
thought  just,  nor  in  England  practicable,  to  stimulate  the  most  un- 
lettered, justices,  without  the  aid  of  legal  advisers,  to  act,  perhaps  be- 
yond the  dictates  of  their  own  opinions,  upon  questions  which  no 
court  in  England,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  jury,  could  decide. 
One  would  have  thought,  that  upon  any  Bound  construction  of  th» 
modern  statute,  whatever  might  have  Seen  the  practice  of  former 
times,  a  jurisdiction  to  arrest  before  indictment  found,  must  have 
been  virtually  abrogated  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  not  have  been  more  than  ever  subjected  to  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments by  the  lower  magistrates  appointed  and  removable  by 
the  crown,  after  it  had  been  declared  by  Parliament  that  it  was  not 
aafe  to  confide  a  jurisdiction  over  libel,  even  to  superior  and  independ- 
ent judges,  as  an  abstract  question  of  law.  It  may  be  safely  admitted, 
that  there  may  be  many  libels  so  clearly  mischievous  as  to  require 
110  judicial  discretion  ;  but  what  can  that  have  to  do  with  an  universal 
jurisdiction  over  every  thing  that  is  written,  whatever  it  may  be  ? 

'  In  all  other  crimioal  cases  within  the  power  of  justices  to  arrest 
before  indictment,  the  definitions  of  the  crimes  imputed  are  legal 
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questions,  which  a  magistrate  may  therefore  examine,  and  which  are 
generally  of  a  plain  and  simple  character ;  but  xvhat  •  is  a  libel*  is  not 
now  matter  ofum,  nor  even  a  fact  which  any  tribunal  but  a  jury  is 
competent  to  decide.  This  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  Parlia- 
ment, when,  by  the  Statute  of  the  48th  of  the  King,  they  gave  to  the 
justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  them only ,  a  power  to  issue  war- 
rants after  information  filed  in  that  court,  and  such  must  be  the  opi- 
nion of  every  man  living,  lawyer  or  no  lawyer,  who  has  read  the 
speech  of  Earl  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  even  as  it  is  pub- 
lished, may  range  with  the  most  invincible  arguments  ever  delivered 
from  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar,  and  his  opponents  may  well  saj  with 
Machines,  in  doing  justice  to  Demosthenes,  What  would  you  have  said 
if  you  had  heard  him  / 

*  This  power,  nevertheless,  still  remains  in  England,  and  probably 
will  for  some  time  continue ;  bnt  common  sense,  and  the  spirit  of 
English  freedom,  will,  in  the  end,  be  triumphant. 

♦        ♦        *        ♦ 

*  t  have  the  rather  enlarged  upon  this  momentous  subject,  because 
it  is  so  dangerously  misunderstood.  They  who  hold  high  the  popu- 
lar institutions  of  the  country  are  supposed  of  late  to  be  adverse  to  the 
monarchy,  whereas  they  are  its  only  supporters:  a  revolution,  and  of 
a  very  different  character  from  the  last,  might  be  the  probable  con- 
sequence of  any  attempt  to  bear  down  the  Trial  by  Jury,  or  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press  ;  and  whilst  they  remain  undisturbed,  and 
in  full  action,  the  multitude  so  unjustly  suspected  will  not  only  be 
obedient,  but  government  itself  may  be  often  saved  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of  ignorant  misrule.  What  spectacle  indeed  can  be 
more  sublime  than  to  see  a  blind  system  of  jealous  and  arbitrary  do- 
minion carried  on  through  the  profligate  and  corrupting  agency  of 
spies  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  receive,  as  it  were,  a  death  blow 

.from  twelve  nonest  men,  indifferently  chosen  out  of  the  undistin- 
guished mass  of  our  people !' — pp.  125 — 132. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  the  Author's  sentiments  upon 
the  subject  of  religious  establishments,  which,  as  proceeding 
from  one  who  evidently  has  thought  so  much  and  so  well  on 
other  subjects,  our  readers  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  learn. 
On  a  topic  on  which  the  higher  orders  of  society  have,  till  of  late 
years,  been  content  to  let  others  think,  or  rather  dictate  without 
thinking,  for  them,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  some  degree  of  illu- 
mination has  taken  place.  If  the  Author's  remarks  are  not  pro- 
found, they  are  at  least  candid,  and  worthy  of  the  enlightened 
intelligence  of  his  general  character.  They  are  comprised  in  the 
following  account  of  a  conversation  with  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Armatan  communion,  '  most  virtuous  in  his  life,  and  de- 
*  voted  to  the  practice  of  every  good  work.' 

*  He  deeply  lamented  the  growth  of  what  we  call  sectaries,  and 
dwelt  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  unhappy  state  of  his  country,  pre- 
dicting at  no  very  distant  period  the  utter  extinction  of  the  church. 
Clear  as,  he  said,  were  the  Articles  of  her  religious  faith,  they , had  ny 
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no  meant  been  universally  accepted,  and  that,  although  these  i 
rejected  them  were  not  only  excluded  from  toe  priesthood  bat  I 
many  civil  office*  and  distinctions,  yet  they  atul  persevered  tail 
own  opinions,  and  were  corrupting  the  world  by  tneir  owhetiefk  ! 

Stat  bulk  of  ike  Articles  would,  he  admitted,  have  beem  accepted, 
at  mme  of  them>  though  standing  upon  Divine  authority, 1 
wickedly  rejected ;  a  heresy  the  more  detestable,  aw  their  sa 
writings  were  not  only  circulated  by  authority  for  oublic  instretf 
but  by  the  charity  of  many  pious  persons  were  now  universally  si 

♦  I  here  interrupted  to  observe  that  1  did  not  altogether  cam 
bend  him. — u  How,"  I  asked,  "  can  your  people  be  thus  invite! 
public  law  to  study  a  book,  of  which  they  are  told  that  God  law 
is  the  author,  yet  be  expected  to  receive  its  interpretation  fires*  1 
and  be  charged  moreover  with  wickedness  for  haying  aa  ha 
opinion  of  their  own.  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  year  national  ffc 
for  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  most  approved  doctrines,  bat  i 
what  principle  of  policy  do  you  exclude  men  from  your  bb*w< 
much  more  from  any  office  in  the  state,  on  account  only  of  daft 
impressions  of  the  Divine  nature,  or  of  the  hopes  and  expeetal 
of  mankind,  as  they  faithfully  believe  them  to  be  cWirea  fre* 
word  of  God,  so  given  to  them,  without  comment,  by  both  eh 
and  state,  which  concur  in  such  exclusions  ?— I  moat  wanpoat 
the  professed  beliefs  of  such  persons  thus  shut  out  from  wear  csisj 
nion  are  either  so  manifestly  erroneous  as  to  carry  with  thaw 
evidence  of  fraud  and  irreligton,  or  that  they  involve  political  H 
which  might  endanger  the  establ     ments  of  your  country/* 

'  "  I  am  not  prepared,  (said  the  ged  and  reverend  pastor.)  to  i 
either  of  such  charges  upon  those  who  are  yet  properly  exot 
from  our  sanctuary,  and  even  from  some  of  our  civil  functions*-- 
times  have  undoubtedly  passed  away  since  disaffection  to  our  M 
ment  can  be  justly  imputed  to  them ;  neither  can  I  go  the  lean 
saying  that  tneir  beliefs,  or  rather  their  unbeliefs,  oqgbt  to  be 
aiderea  as  proofs  of  irreligion  or  fraud ;  but  can  any  church  ie 
communicants  who  do  not  accept  her  commuiucattioQav  er»  I 
ministers  who  deny  her  creeds?9* — "  Thai,"  I  answered,  "  neat 
common  sense  can  require ;  but  why  in  matters  not  uftmlmtthi 
Hal  tojaitk  or  man  ,  I  awst  obscure  and  doubtful  import,  all 
not  leave      n  to  tl  ¥       do  you  hold  up  atysferse*  to  i 

as  tests  oi  i  a  tioo  wmen  yi  do  not  even  agree  upon  sj 
yoursetoett  \  a  you  I  sucu  immaterial  differences  of  opi 
why  do  you  <  k    m*  by  laws  and  statute*,  whicne 

wise  if*  "it        s       u 

•"        t      yu  was**,  (replied  the  good  old  i 

i          3  w           a        k  sat  upon  it,  though  afas 

c           «.~>T«  fa        ce.  among  many  others,  er 

oosi        r  ai     L  wi           vo\x  say  to  their  raJbttnar  to  J 

i         *  d                 h  or  inviomr9  llSnummi 


thattl     is  t      m     m     |g  i  though,  perhaps*  tie 

might  am       (OU        <  0S~-.,  •Jury  w  "      " 

thoukt 


anceofOou.  I  1  
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w  thugs,"  I  said,  "  was  rather  a  startling  proposition."    "  Not  at  all,* 

■  aaid  the  good  old  man,  "  when  in  the  mouth  of  the  church  that  pro- 
*j  Bounces  it,  as  it  can  then  only  mean  all  things  which  the  Church  be- 
■»  licves." — "  And  pray,  Sir,"  said  I, "  what  are  they  ? '—  He  here  looked 
3  at  his  watch,  saying  that  at  another  time  he  would  converse  with  me 

■  further,  but  that  he  was  engaged  to  go  out.— Suspecting,  however* 
fc  {though  I  am  persuaded  without  foundation,)  that  he  was  rather 
t  puzzled  and  wished  to  evade  the  question,  I  said  I  waved  it  for  the 

■  present,  as  it  might  run  into  length,  and  that  I  wished  only  to  revert 

*  to  the  absurdity  of  circulating  the  Scripture  without  comment!  yet 
;  insisting  upon  their  own  interpretation. — "  We  have  found  that  to  be 
«  an  error,"  he  replied,  "  and  are  now  beginning  to  correct  it  by  notes 

•  and  commentaries  of  our  own." 

i       V*  That  you  may  undoubtedly  do,"  I  rejoined  with  warmth,  "as 

i  learned  commentators,  leaving  other  men  alio  to  their  own  exposition*, ; 

'  bat  if  you  were  to  do  this  in  England,  upon  the  footing  of  authority f 
>we  should  tax  you  with  relapsing  into  the  very  errors  of  the  Catholic 

'  church,  by  beating  up  for  proselytes  to  your  own  establishment,  in* 
■Stead  of  publishing  tne  pure  word  of  God  as  proceeding,  through 
'inspiration,  from  himself.— This  was  the  damnable  usurpation  of  the 

-  papacy  in  the  world  I  came  from,  and  after  having  shed  our  blood 
for  its  extinction,  we  should  hardly  submit  to  it  again. — Any  mt*n> 
with  us,  may  write  what  notes  upon  the  Bible  he  pleases,  but  no 
man,  nor  the  state  itself,  can  put  upon  it,any  fetters  of  the  law." 

•  The  old  man  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  I  rather  thought  he  was 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  said. 

*  I  found,  after  all,  when  the  differences  came  to  be  sifted  between 
the  Armatan  church,  and  many,  at  least,  who  had  ranged  them- 
selves under  various  establishments  of  dissent,  that  they  had  arisen, 

Jbr  the  most  part,  from  the  adoption  of  mysteries  as  inexorable  articles 
of  faith,  instead  of  softening  them  by  expressions,  that,  without 
departing  from  the  best  interpretations  of  Scripture,  might  give  ft 
fair  latitude  to  conscientious  men,  who,  whilst  they  reverenced  the 
Established  Church,  and  in  general  embraced  its  doctrines,  could 
not  honestly  swear  to  an  implicit  belief  in  matters  so  deep  that  the 
human  mind  could  not  fathom  them. 

'  The  excellent  old  man  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  yet  such 
is  the  dominion  of  prejudice  over  the  most  enlightened  understand- 
ings, that  he  made  only  this  reply — '<  We  have  done  every  thing,  to 
open  our  arms  to  all  Christians  who  would  subscribe  our  Articles*— 
We  have  held  out  in  one  hand  large  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
mortifying  exclusions  in  the  other,  yet  the  former  have  been  rejected, 
and  the  latter  patiently  endured. — I  ought,  however,  to  do  justice 
to  numbers  who  have  consented  to  become  priests  xoith  benefice*,)** 
swearing  in  the  end  to  what  before  they  had  utterly  denied.'— fie 
raised  his  voice  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence,  as  if  an  irre- 
sistible demonstration  had  been  wound  up ;  and  so  indeed  thai* 
had,  because  the  proof  was  irresistible  that  his  church  had  shut  ner 
doors  against  the  highest  proofs  of  religious  sincerity,  and  thrown 
them  open  to  self-interest  and  falsehood. 
•  I  cud  not  cbnse,  however,  to  mortify  him  by  this  declaration,  but 
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contented  myself  with  repeating  my  admission    that  every  not 

church  was  fully  justified  in  publishing  itc  own  creeds,  and  that 

Jirofessions  should,  in  a  religion*  sense,  be  considered  as  the  Mti. 
aith,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  consciences  of  men  by  ex  cluneal 
any  description  for  differing  only  as  to  mysteries,  die  truth  of  wbidts 
church  could  perfectly  know,  and  which  were  immaterial  if  they  cat 
be  known. — "  How  far,"  I  said,  "  are  we  distant  from  thatboMf 
bridge,  which  promises  to  be  as  immortal  as  the  victory  it  hat' 
corded?" — "Above  a  mile,"  he  answered,  "but  I  cannot  c«^ 
hend  the  meaning  of  your  question." — "  Then  I  will  tell  yes,' 
answered,  "  in  a  word." 

"  Some  of  the  mysteries  which  you  insist  upon,  and  make  the  p 
rents  of  a  widely-spreading  dissent,  are  so  immaterial  to  the  rum 
truth  and  character  of  divine  revelation,  that  perhaps,  on  that  rr 
account,  they  are  covered  as  with  a  veil  from  the  presumptuout  sot 
of  man  ;  ana  so  little  do  1  seek  to  remove  it,  that  if  .an  angels*, 
now  standing  upon  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge  I  point  to,  I  iw 
not  walk  through  the  rain  that  is  falling,  to  know  from  him  which  opias 
concerning  them  was  best,  so  as  I  knew  that  God  had  througk  * 
demption  received  me,  and  in  any  manner  had  enlightened  ntvia 
his  holy  spirit.  It  is  most  fit,  nevertheless,  that  your  Scrijoss 
ehould  in  those  points  be  examined,  and  that  the  best  ezpotiaw 
should  be  supported  and  illustrated  by  your  church,  but  they  shoe 
neither  be  made  prescriptive  articles  of  belief,  nor  subjects  *f  de- 
tention among  mankind.  Her  establishment,  as  you  have  Jsjoiei 
it,  is  entitled  to  ■  reverence  for  its  purity  and  wisdom,  and  if  all  or 
ministers  would  only  preach  their  own  evangelical  doctrines,  ostkti 
of  the  chapels  that  within  a  few  years  have  started  up  and  oat  •**- 
bcred  your  steeples,  would  probably  tumble  down  of  thetnsehet,  ox 
as  she  has  not  half  room  enough  for  her  own  congTegatiast, w 
might  then  build  even  cathedrals  from  their  ruins,  and  brine  b» 
into  her  bosom  dissenters  of  all  descriptions,  who.  now  tasesjsat 
swallow  her  up." 

'  I  intended  this  advice  to  be  private,  and  that  it  abonU  apt" 
travel  from  thence  into  our  own  world,  though  the  gossip  of  s  re- 
veller has  revealed  it ;  because,  though  I  sincerely  hesjpet  t. 
Church  of  England,  and  hold  by  the  doctrines  as  the  purest,  sod  ih 
best,  yet  I  wish  that  our  national  religion,  as  well  as  our  civil  «r 
should  be  balanced  by  a  proper  constitution,  and  that  the  five  ajrr 
of  the  dissenters  should  continue. 

'  Absurd,  enthusiastic  ardour  ought  to  be  exj 

tenanted,  because  it  brings  religion  into  contempt, .. 

Mv  own-  knowledge  that  many  persons  in  England,  of  the 
and  of  the  most  exalted  wisdom  and  virtue,  have  been  n.-,..  . 
sneered  at  as  Methodists,  only  for  maintaining  and  bebevnis;  the  v«D 
same  doctrines  which  our  Saviour  preached  when  noon  the  earth-' - 
pp.  1S6-196.  ' 

The  greater  part  of  Armata  is  occupied  in  treating  of  iJ> 
jects  too  important  for  our  aUention  to  ha  much  direo* 

to  its  merit*,  considered  simply  as  a  lite      r       opositioo.    & 
questions  where  corruption'and  em 
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side,  and  the  interests  and  happiness  of  society  on  the  other9 
jfie  have  no  room  or  leisure  for  minute  criticisms  on  the  arrange- 
ynent  of  words,  or  the  combination  of  sentences.  The  Author  of 
gArmata  has  apparently  written  under  the  influence  of  a  common' 
Reeling  with  us  in  this  particular.  His  work  U  accordingly  dis~ 
Mioguished  more  by  the  perspicuity  and  force  of  expression  arising 
yfirom  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subjects  discussed,  than 
iby  a  strain  of  ambitious  or  imposing  eloquence.  Ite  has  indeed 
■modestly  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  critical  honours,  in  a  pas* 
stage  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  article,  and  to  the  justness 
4>f  which  we,  as  parties  concerned,  most  unreservedly  subscribe. 

.  *  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  literary  reputation,  and  shall  bow  with 
"submission  to  our  established  critics,  because  their  judgments  have, 
Hot  a  long  time,  been  sanctioned  by  general  consent,  evinced  by  the 
deception  of  their  works.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  ta- 
Vents  and  learning,  and  seem  never  to  forget,  that  an  enlightened 

^ple  are  critics  over  themselves*  This  is  the  only  shape  in  which 
press  ought  to  submit  to  censorship,  and  it  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  literature  in  Great  Britain ;  it  prevents  us 
from  mispending  our  time  and  our  money  upon  useless  or  mischievous 
publications,'  and  serves  as  a  sample  before  we  buy.  Authors,  what- 
ever may  be  their  genius  or  acquirements,  are  the  worst  possible 
judges  of  their  own  works,  and  the  great  masters  of  criticism,  aware 
that  for  the  same  reason  they  are  subject  to  error,  are  remarkable  for 
the  candour  with  which  they  examine  publications  at  all  entitled  to 
respect.' 

■■■  ■     I  ■  ■!■■■  ■  ■■    ■       *■  ■  l I       , 

Art.  IV.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  St, 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.B.  Rector  of  Des- 
ford,  in  Leicestershire.  8vo.pp.5U.  Price  12s.  London:  Ogles 
and  Co.  1816. 

IT  is  a  little  curious,  aud  also  somewhat  instructive,  to  notice 
-"-  the  feelings  excited  in  some  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mant's  Tract  on  Regene- 
ration, and  the  expedients  to  which  they  have  resorted,  for  the' 
imaginary  purpose  of  saving  the  Church's  credit.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  Dr.'s  pamphlet  was  lamented,  as  though  it  bad 
been  a  novel  instance  of  departure  from  generally  received  and 
well-defioed  doctrines,  included  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
and  uniformly  professed  by  writers  within  i  s.    Just  as  if 

doctrinal  schism  in  the  Church  of  Enf  ,  v  coeval  with 
the  publication  of  the  '  Tract  led  to  a      ey  correct  notions 

4  of  regeneration !' — as  if,  till  J    .  irbed  the  harmony; 

her  members  were  all  agreed  in  t     si       j  tent,  and  were  sill 

of  one  ndind  f  So  notorious  are  oofs,  fcm*  so  common  is  the* 

practice  of  a  differing  and  con  nog  pr<  tion  of  articles  of 
oitbiatheEpj  two  ive  works  of  a  the- 

oWgictf  fcktun  s  v        *,  are  scarcely 
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ever  in  unison  with  each  other.   This  fact  is  exhibited,  not  only  ia  * 
works  of  direct  theological  controversy,  in  which  indeed  the  dis- 
crepancy on  the  most  important  topics  is  signally  displayed,  bat 
in  works  of  expository  and  practical  divinity.     We  bad  not  dis- 
missed Mr.  Gisborne's  volume  of  Expository  Sermons,  when 
Mr.  Fry's  Lectures  were  put  into  our  hands.     These  Authors, 
though  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  are  many  others, 
and  though  far  removed  in  their  theology  from  the  tenets  as- 
serted by  Dr.  Mant  and  his  supporters,  are,  nevertheless,  divided 
in  opinion.    They  are  members  and   ministers   of  the  same 
Church,  but  they  belong  to  different  schools.     Mr.  Gisborne 
considers  the  C&lvinistic  tenets  to  be  unwarranted ;   Mr.  Fry 
gives  them  most  prominent  rank  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
work  now  before  us.     How  extremely  idle  then  is  the  boast  of  a 
*  fixed  creed9  in  the  face  of  such  accumulated  and  overpowering 
evidences  of  discordant  sentiments  in  the  clergy,  who  have  all  sub  • 
scribed  the  Articles  of  the  Church  !     In  what  sense  can  a  creed; 
be  said  to  be  fixed,  which  is  subscribed  by  men  of  various  and 
opposed  opinions  ?    A  '  fixed  creed9  looks  well,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  the  declamation  of  a  churchman  lamenting  over,  or 
inveighing   against,    the   discordant  opinions    of   his  brother 
churchman ;  but  as  a  standard  of  doctrine,  implying  in  the  ap- 
peals of  those  who  have  subscribed  it  uniformity  of  religious 
sentiment,  it  is  most  perfectly  unmeaning  and  deceptive.     Vox 
preterea  nihil. 

We  had  occasion  in  our  late  remarks  on  Mr.  Gisborne's  Ex- 
pository Sermons,  to  state  the  opinion  of  that  very  respectable 
writer,  on  the  design  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testamepi, 
and  to  correct  his  representation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Cal-r 
vinistic  divines,  on  that  point.  These  divines,  we  then  said* 
do  not  consider  the  Epistles,  as  intended  to  communicate  (  new 
'  articles  of  faith,'  and  they  are  therefore  improperly  charged  with 
'  error  of  momentous  magnitude.'  On  this  subject,  we  shall  intro- 
duce the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fry,  from  which  it  will  evidently  ap- 


the  value  of  these  expositions,  there  is  a  difference  between  them. 
It  does  not  derogate,  Mr.  Fry  remarks,  either  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the  honour  of  that  Spirit  under 
whose  immediate  influence  they  were  written,  to  ascribe  to  some 
parts  a  superior  excellence  and  importance,  and  to  conceive  of 
Others  as  having  only  a  subordinate  use.  This  view  of  the 
Divine  Oracles  is,  in  his  apprehension,  sanctioned  by  the 
Aposile's  assertion,  when,  contrasting  certain  parts  of  Revelation, 
he  declares,  that  "  That  which  was  made  glorious,  had  no  glory 
"  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  that  which  excelleth."     The  Dis- 
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eiples  of  Christ,  he  imagines,  discovered  more  of  their  Master's 
will,  from  the  communications  made  to  them  subsequently  to  hit 
departure,  than  from  their  personal  intercourse  with  him. 

*  Our  Lord,  indeed,  in  his  discourses  recorded  by  the  Evangelists, 
has  left  intimations,  more  or  less,  of  every  truth  of  the  Christian 
scheme ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  he  veils  his  instructions  in  parables, 
which,  even  when  explained  in  private  to  his  disciples,  leave  confessedly 
much  untold/ — *  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles— contain  only  short  and 
occasional  allusions  to  the  '  scheme  of  doctrine9  which  they  delivered. 

4  It  is  to  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  therefore,  that  we  naturally  look 
for  the  full  development  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  These  Epistles 
are,  in  fact,  pastoral  letters  written  by  the  Apostles,  under  the  full 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  either  to  distant  churches  which  they 
were  prevented  from  visiting,  or  to  their  younger  brethren  in  the  mi- 
nistry. In  these  Epistles  they  give  a  full  account  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  preached,  explain  its  difficulties,  and  obviate  errors  which 
had  arisen  concerning  it.  We  are  fully  warranted,  therefore,  in  as- 
serting of  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  that  it  contains  the  fullest  decla- 
ration of  the  will  of  God,  and  that,  in  reference  to  this  clearer  mani- 
festation of  the  truth,  all  preceding  revelations  are  to  be  understood.' 
Preface^  pp.  v.  vi. 

Mr.  Fry  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  his  illustration  of  the  in- 
troductory verse  of  the  Epistle. 

<  At  this  place  ( Antioch)  it  was,  that  St.  Paul  was  outwardly  called 
and  consecrated  to  the  discharge  of  the  apostolic  office.  The  event 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles: 
"  Now  there  were  in  the  church  that  was  at  Antioch,  certain  prophets 
and  teachers;  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and 
Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen,  which  had  been  brought  up  with 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  Saul.  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and 
fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  tlw 
work  whereto  I  have  called  them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and 
prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.  So  they, 
b^ing  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed,"  Hence  it  appears* 
that  Paul  was  already  an  acknowledged  teacher  in  the  church,  and 
perhaps  endowed  also  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  that  on  this 
occasion  he  is  called  and  publicly  ordained  to  an  higher  office,  even 
to  the  highest  order  of  the  Christian  ministry,  to  be  an  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.9 

This  account  is  unquestionably  erroneous.  Paul's  sole  desig- 
nation to  the  office  of  an  Apostle,  was  the  appointment  .of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  invested  him,  with  that  character  immediately  on  hip 
conversion.  He  was  "  An  Apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  mai 
"  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father."  Gal.  i.  1. 
neither  was,  nor  could  be,  publicly  ordained  to  the  Apostolical 
office ;  which  implies  authority,  received  immediately  from  Cbris^ 
"  Am  I  not  an  Apostle?  Havel  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our 
" Xord  ?"— -is  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself,  whtyas* 
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no  means  been  universally  accepted,  and  that,  allhoegh  those  who 
rejected  them  were  not  only  excluded  from  the  Driesihood  but  from 
many  ciid  office!  and  distinctions,  yet  they  still  persevered  in  their 
own  opinions,  and  were  corrupting  the  world  by  their  unbeliefs.  The 
great  btdlt  vflhe  Articles  would,  he  admitted,  hare  been  accepted,  but 
that  tame  of  them,  though  standing  upon  Divine  authority,  were 
wickedly  rejected;  a  heresy  the  more  detestable,  as  their  sacred 
writings  were  not  only  circulated  by  authority  for  nublic  instruction, 
but  by  the  charily  of  many  pious  persons  were  now  universally  read. 

'  I  here  interrupted  to  observe  that  1  did  not  altogether  compre- 
hend him. — '■  How,"  I  asked,  "  can  your  people  be  thus  invited  by 
public  law  to  study  a  book,  of  which  they  are  told  that  God  himself 
is  the  author,  yet  be  expected  to  receive  its  interpretation  from  Max, 
and  be  charged  moreover  with  wickedness  for  having  an  honest 
opinion  of  their  own  I  do  not  at  all  abject  to  your  national  church 
for  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  most  approved  doctrines,  but  upon 
whit  principle  of  policy  do  you  exclude  men  from  your  roininrv, 
much  more  from  any  office  in  the  state,  on  account  only  of  different 
impressions  of  the  Divine  nature,  or  of  the  hopes  and  expectation* 
of  mankind,  as  they  faithfully  believe  them  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  of  God,  so  given  to  them,  without  comment,  by  both  church 
and  state,  which  concur  in  such  exclusions  > — I  must  suppose  thai 
the  professed  beliefs  of  such  persons  ihus  shut  out  from  your  commu- 
nion are  either  so  manifestly  erroneous  as  to  carry  with  them  the 
evidence  of  fraud  and  irreligion,  or  that  they  involve  political  tenets 
which  might  endanger  the  establishments  of  your  country." 

1  "  1  am  not  prepared,  (said  the  age.  I  and  reverend  pastor.)  to  male 
either  of  such  charges  upon  those  who  are  yet  properly  excluded 
from  our  sanctuary,  and  even  from  some  of  our  civil  functions. — The 
times  have  undoubtedly  passed  away  since  disaffection  in  our  govern- 
ment can  be  justly  imputed  to  them  ;  neither  can  I  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  their  beliefs,  or  rather  their  unbeliefs,  ought  to  be  cob- 
sidered  as  proofs  of  irreligion  or  fraud  ;  but  can  any  church  receive 
communicants  who  do  not  accept  her  communications,  or  admit 
ministers  who  deny  her  creeds  i" — "  That,"  I  answered,  "  no  man  of 
common  sense  can  require  ;  but  why  in  matters  not  absolutely  tut*- 
Hal  tojaitk  or  morals,  and  vfmitsl  obscure  and  doubtful  import,  do  you 
not  leave  men  to  themselves I  Why  do  you  hold  up  mysttritt  to  othtn 
ss  tests  of  acceptation  which  you  do  not  even  agree  upon  among 
yourselves?  and  if  you  dread  sued  immaterial  differences  of  opinion, 
why  do  you  embalm  bodies  of  men  by  laws  and  statutes,  which  other- 
wise might  disperse  and  perish  ?" 

•  "  We  complain  of  their  pervcrseness,  (replied  the  good  old  man,) 
which  ought  surely  to  have  a  mark  set  upon  it,  though  of  a  gentle 
character.— To  give  you  one  instance,  among  many  others,  of  theit 
obstinacy  and  blindness,  what  do  you  say  to  their  refusing  to  attest 
even  their  belief  in  all  things  vitible  or  invmiief"  I  acknowledged 
that  this  was  certainly  most  provoking  ;  though,  perhaps,  Its  generality 
might  alarm  tender  consciences. — li  they  doubted,  indeed,  the  exist- 
enceof  God,  because  invisible,  I  should  condemn  and  reject  ihero, 
since  the  Deity  could  not  be  visible   to  mortal  sight;   "but  ill 
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things,"  I  said,  "  was  rather  a  startling  proposition."  «  Not  at  all," 
said  the  good  old  man,  "  when  in  the  mouth  of  the  church  that  pro- 
nounces it,  as  it  can  then  only  mean  all  things  which  the  Church  be- 
lieves."— "  And  pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  •'  what  are  they  ?"—  He  here  looked 
at  his  watch,  saying  that  at  another  time  he  would  converse  with  me 
further,  but  that  he  was  engaged  to  go  out —Suspecting,  however, 
(though  I  am  persuaded  without  foundation,)  that  he  was  rather 
puzzled  and  wished  to  evade  the  question,  I  said  I  waved  it  for  the 
present,  as  it  might  run  into  length,  and  that  I  wished  only  to  revert 
to  the  absurdity  of  circulating  the  Scripture  without  comment/  yet 
insisting  upon  their  own  interpretation. — "  We  have  found  that  to  be 
an  error,"  he  replied,  "  and  are  now  beginning  to  correct  it  by  notes 
and  commentaries  of  our  own." 

1"  That  you  may  undoubtedly  do,"  I  rejoined  with  warmth,  "  as 
learned  commentators,  leaving  other  men  also  to  their  own  expositions  ; 
but  if  you  were  to  do  this  in  England,  upon  the  Jboting  of  authority, 
we  should  tax  you  with  relapsing  into  the  very  errors  of  the  Catholic 
church,  by  beating  up  for  proselytes  to  your  own  establishment,  in- 
stead of  publishing  the  pure  word  of  God  as  proceeding,  through 
inspiration,  from  himself.—- This  was  the  damnable  usurpation  of  the 
papacy  in  the  world  I  came  from,  and  after  having  shed  our  blood 
for  its  extinction,  we  should  hardly  submit  to  it  again.— .4;iy  m<*n, 
with  us,  may  write  what  notes  upon  the  Bible  he  pleases,  but  no 
man,  nor  the  state  itself,  can  put  upon  it^any  fetters  of  the  law." 

*  The  old  man  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  I  rather  thought  he  was 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  said. 

*  I  found,  after  all,  when  the  differences  came  to  be  sifted  between 
the  Armatan  church,  and  many,  at  least,  who  had  ranged  them- 
selves under  various  establishments  of  dissent,  that  they  had  arisen, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  adoption  of  mysteries  as  inexorable  articles 
of  faith,  instead  of  softening  them  by  expressions,  .that,  without 
departing  from  the  best  interpretations  of  Scripture,  might  give*  a 
fair  latitude  to  conscientious  men,  who,  whilst  they  reverenced  the 
Established  Church,  and  in  general  embraced  its  doctrines,  could 
not  honestly  swear  to  an  implicit  belief  in  matters  so  deep  that  the 
human  mind  could  not  fathom  them. 

*  The  excellent  old  man  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  yet  such 
is  the  dominion  of  prejudice  over  the  most  enlightened  understand- 
ings, that  he  made  only  this  reply — "  We  have  done  every  thing,  to 
open  our  arms  to  all  Christians  who  would  subscribe  our  Articles*— 
We  have  held  out  in  one  hand  large  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
mortifying  exclusions  in  the  other,  yet  the  former  have~been  rejected, 
md  the  latter  patiently  endured. — I  ought,  however,  to  do  justjee 
to  numbers  who  have  consented  to  become  priests  with  beneficesjby 
swearing  in  the  end  to  what  before  they  had  utterly  denieoV'—rfle 
raised  his  voice  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence,  as  if  an  irre- 
sistible demonstration  had  been  wound  up ;  and  so  indeed  then* 
had,  because  the  proof  was  irresistible  that  his  church- had  shut  ner 
doors  against  the  highest  proofs  of  religious  sincerity,  and  thrown 
them  open  to  self-interest  and  falsehood. 

'  I  cud  not  chuse,  however,  to  mortify  him  by  this  declaration,  but 
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contented  myself  with  repeating  my  admission    that  every  naliom; 
church  was  fully  justified  tn  publishing  its  own  creeds,  sad  thai  sod 

{irofessions  should,  in  a  religious  sense,  be  considered  as  the  national 
!tiili,  but  not  so  as  to  loucli  the  consciences  of  men  by  exclusions  ri 
any  description  fordiffering  only  as  to  mysteries,  the  truth  of] 
church  could  perfectly  know,  and  which  were  immaterial  it  iliey  nrid 
be  known. — "How  far,"  I  said,  *' are  we  distantfrom  tli;<! 
bridge,  which  promises  to  be  as  immortiil  as  the  victory  it  has  re- 
corded?" — "Aoove  a  mile,"  he  answered,  "but  I  cannot  comprc 
hend  the  meaning  of  your  question."—"  Then  I  will  tell  you,'  1 
■Mwtredi  "  in  a  word." 

"  Some  of  the  mysteries  which  you  insist  upon,  and  make  the  pa- 
rents of  a  widely-spreading  dissent,  are  so  immaterial  to  the  essentia! 
truth  and  character  of  divine  revelation,  that  perhaps,  on  that  MTJ 
account>  they  are  covered  as  with  a  veil  from  the  presumptuous  mind 
of  man  ;  and  so  little  do  1  seek  to  remove  it,  that  if  an  angel  were 
now  standing  upon  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge  I  point  to,  I  would 
not  walk  through  the  rain  that  is  falling.io  know  from  him  which  opinion 
concerning  them  was  best,  so  as  I  knew  that  God  had  through  re- 
demption received  me,  and  in  tiny  maimer  had  enlightened  me  with 
his  holy  spirit.  It  is  most  lit,  nevertheless,  that  your  Scriptures 
should'  in  those  points  be  examined,  and  that  the  best  exposition.- 
should  be  supported  and  illustrated  by  your  church,  but  they  should 
neither  be  made  prescriptive  articles  of  belief,  nor  subjects  of  con- 
tention among  mankind.  Her  establishment,  as  you  have  described 
il,  is  entitled  to  reverence  for  its  purity  and  wisdom,  and  if  all  ber 
ministers  would  only  preach  their  own  evangelical  doctrines,  one  half 
of  the  chapels  that  within  a  few  years  have  started  up  and  out  num- 
bered your  steeples,  would  probably  tumble  down  of  themselves,  sue 
a*  she  has  not  half  room  enough  for  her  own  congregations,  shi 
might  then  build  even  cathedrals  from  their  ruins,  and  bring  hack 
into  her  bosom  dissenters  of  all  descriptions,  who  now  threaten  to 
wallow  her  up." 

•  I  intended  this  advice  to  be  private,  and  that  it  should  tntr 
travel  from  thence  into  our  own  world,  though  the  garni] 
vcllcr  has  revealed  it;  because,  though  1  sincerely  honour  ll- 
Church  of  England,  and  hold  by  the  doctrines  as  the  purest,  and  tk 
best,  yet  I  wish  that  our  national  religion,  as  well  as  our  civil  state- 
should  be  balanced  by  a  prgper  constitution,  and  that  th«  flwo  Sffeii 
of  the  dissenters  should  continue. 

'  Absurd,  enthusiastic  ardour  ought  to  be  exposed  and  discoun- 
tenanced, because  it  brings  religion  into  contempt,  but  it  consuls  &■:■' ' 
my  otun  tnotvledge  that  many  persons  in  England,  of  the  purest  llWi 
and  of  the  most  exalted  wisdom  and  virtue,  have  been  reproached  "' 
sneered  at  as  Methodists,  only  for  maintaining  and  believing  the  »en 
same  doctrines  which  our  Saviour  preached  when  upon  the  earth.' - 
pp.  186-496. 

The  greater  part  of  Armata  is  occupied  in  treating  ofiub- 
jeets  too  important  for  our  attention  to  have  been  much  direct?*1 
to  its  merits,  considered  simply  as  a  literary  composition.  On 
question!)  where  corruption  and  erroneous  opinion  are  arranged  of. 
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oae  side,  and  the  interests  and  happiness  of  society  on  the  other, 
we  have  no  room  or  leisure  for  minute  criticisms  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  or  the  combination  of  sentences.  The  Author  of 
\rmata  has  apparently  written  under  the  influence  of  a  common 
Feeling  with  us  in  this  particular.  His  work  is*  accordingly  dis~ 
anguished  more  by  the  perspicuity  and  force  of  expression  arising 
ram  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subjects  discussed,  than 
>y  a  strain  of  ambitious  or  imposing  eloquence.  lie  has  indeed 
nodestly  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  critical  honours,  in  a  pas* 
sage  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  article,  and  to  the  justness 
>f  which  we,  as  parties  concerned,  most  unreservedly  subscribe. 

*  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  literary  reputation,  and  shall  bow  with 
ubmission  to  our  established  critics,  because  their  judgments  have, 
or  a  long  time,  been  sanctioned  by  general  consent,  evinced  by  the 
eception  of  their  works.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  ta- 
ents  and  learning,  and  seem  never  to  forget,  that  an  enlightened 
teople  are  critics  over  themselves.  This  is  the  only  shape  in  which 
he  press  ought  to  submit  to  censorship,  and  it  has  greatly  contributed 
q  tne  advancement  of  literature  in  Great  Britain ;  it  prevents  us 
rom  mispending  our  time  and  our  money  upon  useless  or  mischievous 
tublications/  and  serves  as  a  sample  before  we  buy.  Authors,  whate- 
ver may  be  their  genius  or  acquirements,  are  the  worst  possible 
adges  of  their  own  works,  and  the  great  masters  of  criticism,  aware 
hat  for  the  same  reason  they  are  subject  to  error,  are  remarkable  for 
he  candour  with  which  they  examine  publications  at  all  entitled  to 
espect/ 

— ■ — —  —  .    ,  T       I. 

krt.  IV.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.B.  Rector  of*  Des- 
ford,  in  Leicestershire.  8vo.  pp.  511.  Price  12s.  London:  Ogles 
and  Co.  1816. 

FT  is  a  little  curious,  and  also  somewhat  instructive,  to  notice 
*-  the  feelings  excited  in  some  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
f  England,  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mant's  Tract  on  Regene- 
ation,  and  the  expedients  to  which  they  have  resorted,  for  the 
naginary  purpose  of  saving  the  Church's  credit.  The  circu- 
ition  of  the  Dr.'s  pamphlet  was  lamented,  as  though  it  had 
een  a  novel  instance  of  departure  from  generally  received  and 
rdl-defined  doctrines,  included  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
nd  uniformly  professed  by  writers  within  its  pale.  Just  as  if 
oetrinal  schism  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  coeval  with 
lie  publication  of  the  '  Tract  intended  to  convey  correct  notions 
of  regeneration  !' — as  if,  till  Dr.  Mant  disturbed  the  harmony, 
er  members  were  all  agreed  in  the  same  judgement,  and  were  all 
f  one  mind !  So  notorious  are  the  proofs,  and  so  common  is  the 
ractice  of  a  differing  and  conflicting  interpretation  of  articles  of 
itb  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  two  successive  works  of  a  the- 
togical  nature  from  the  pens  of  its  public  teachers!  are  scarcely 
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contented  myself  with  repeating  my  admission    that  every  ntfi 
church  was  fully  justified  in  publishing  its  own  creeds,  end  thtt 
professions  should,  in  a  religious  sense,  be  considered  as  the  nil 
tkith,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  consciences  of  men  by  exclusion 
any  description  for  differing  only  as  to  mysteries,  die  truth  of  whkk1 
church  could  perfectly  know,  and  which' were  immaterial  if  they  cs 

be  known. "  How  far/9  I  said,  "  are  we  distant  from  thatbestfi 

bridge,  which  promises  to  be  as  immortal  as  the  victory  it  hmw 
Corded  ?" — "  A  Dove  a  mile,"  he  answered,  "  bat  I  ^cannot  cenf* 
hend  the  meaning  of  your  question." — "  Then  I  will  tell  jse,' 
answered,  «'  in  a  word." 

"  Some  of  the  mysteries  which  yon  insist  upon,  and  make  theft 
rents  of  a  widely-spreading  dissent,  are  so  immaterial  to  the  eueti 
truth  and  character  of  divine  revelation^  that  perhaps,  on  that  iff 
account,  they  are  covered  as  with  a  veil  from  the  presumptuous  sis 
of  man  ;  and  so  little  do  1  seek  to  remove  it,  that  if  .an  angels* 
now  standing  upon  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge  I  point  to,  1  vol 
not  walk  througn  the  rain  that  is  falling,  to  know  from  him  which  opal 
concerning  them  was  best,  so  as  I  knew  that  God  had  througk » 
demption  received  me,  and  in  any  manner  had  enlightened  me  fin 
his  holy  spirit.  It  is  most  fit,  nevertheless,  that  your  Scrip*** 
should  in  those  points  be  examined,  and  that  the  best  export* 
should  be  supported  and  illustrated  by  your  church,  but  they  A**  I 
neither  be  made  prescriptive  articles  of  belief,  nor  subjects  offls> 
tention  among  mankind.  Her  establishment,  as  you  have  describe! 
it,  is  entitled  to  reverence  for  its  purity  and  wisdom,  and  if  aQ  as 
ministers  would  only  preach  their  own  evangelical  doctrines,  one  fast 
of  the  chapels  that  within  a  few  years  have  started  up  and  out  so- 
bered your  steeples,  would  probably  tumble  down  of  themselves,  wc  \ 
as  she  has  not  half  room  enough  for  her  own  congregatisat,  sk 
might  then  build  even  cathedrals  from  their  ruins,  and  bring  bat 
into  her  bosom  dissenters  of  all  descriptions,  who.  now  thitaW 
swallow  her  up." 

<  I  intended  this  advice  to  be  private,  and  that  it  should  seir 
travel  from  thence  into  our  own  world,  though  the  gossip  of  t  le- 
veller has  revealed  it ;  because,  though  I  sincerely  hoooar  & 
Church  of  England,  and  hold  by  the  doctrines  as  the  purest,  sodtk 
best,  vet  I  wish  that  our  national  religion,  as  well  as  our  civil  *** 
should  be  balanced  by  a  proper  constitution,  and  that  the  free  tf^ 
of  the  dissenters  should  continue. 

'  Absurd,  enthusiastic  ardour  ought  to  be  exposed  »«^  dncst:- 
tenanced,  because  it  brings  religion  into  contempt,  but  it  coMMBtf* 
my  atvn  knowledge  that  many  persons  in  England,  of  the  portal  fo** 
and  of  the  most  exalted  wisdom  and  virtue,  have  been  "•■HirtAM  r 
sneered  at  as  Methodists,  only  for  maintaining  and  believing  lbs  vrj 
same  doctrines  which  our  Saviour  preached  when  upon  the  earth/- 
pp.  186—196. 

The  greater  part  of  Armata  is  occupied  in  treating  of  in- 
jects too  important  for  our  attention  to  have  been  much  direelrd 
to  its  merits,  considered  simply  as  a  literary  a  nponitim.  0* 
questions  where  corruption  and  erroneous  or.  sis  anuatdtf 
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Me  side,  and  the  interests  and  happiness  of  society  on  the  other, 
j*e  have  no  room  or  leisure  for  minute  criticisms  on  the  arrange* 
pncnt  of  words,  or  the  combination  of  sentences.  The  Author  of 
Armata  has  apparently  written  under  the  influence  of  a  common 
feeling  with  us  in  this  particular.  His  work  M  accordingly  dis~ 
languished  more  by  the  perspicuity  and  force  of  expression  arising 
gfrom  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subjects  discussed,  than 
Iby  a  strain  of  ambitious  or  imposing  eloquence.  lie  has  indeed 
modestly  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  critical  honours,  in  a  pas* 
Mge  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  article,  and  to  the  justness 
tof  which  we,  as  parties  concerned,  most  unreservedly  subscribe. 

•  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  literary  reputation,  and  shall  bow  with 
^submission  to  our  established  critics,  because  their  judgments  have, 
for  a  long  time,  been  sanctioned  by  general  consent,  evinced  by  the 
Inception  of  their  works.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  ta- 
lents and  learning,  and  seem  never  to  forget,  that  an  enlightened 
people  are  critics  over  themselves.  This  is  the  only  shape  in  which 
the  press  ought  to  submit  to  censorship,  and  it  has  greatly  contributed 
to  tne  advancement  of  literature  in  Great  Britain ;  it  prevents  us 
from  mispending  our  time  and  our  money  upon  useless  or  mischievous 
publications,'  and  serves  as  a  sample  before  we  buy.  Authors,  what- 
ever may  be  their  genius  or  acquirements,  are  the  worst  possible 
judges  of  their  own  works,  and  the  great  masters  of  criticism,  aware 
that  for  the  same  reason  they  are  subject  to  error,  are  remarkable  for 
the  candour  with  which  they  examine  publications  at  all  entitled  to 
respect.9 

Art.  IV.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.B.  Rector  of*  Des- 
ford,  in  Leicestershire.  8vo.pp.5U.  Price  12s.  London:  Ogles 
and  Co.  1816. 

TT  is  a  little  curious,  and  also  somewhat  instructive,  to  notice 
-"-  the  feelings  excited  in  some  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mant's  Tract  on  Regene- 
ration, and  the  expedients  to  which  they  have  resorted,  for  the 
imaginary  purpose  of  saving  the  Church's  credit.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  Dr.'s  pamphlet  was  lamented,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  novel  instance  of  departure  from  generally  received  and 
well-defined  doctrines,  included  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
and  uniformly  professed  by  writers  within  its  pale.  Just  as  if 
doctrinal  schism  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  coeval  with 
the  publication  of  the  *  Tract  intended  to  convey  correct  notions 
'  of  regeneration  !9 — as  if,  till  Dr.  Mant  disturbed  the  harmony, 
her  members  were  all  agreed  in  the  same  judgement,  and  were  all 
of  one  mind !  So  notorious  are  the  proofs,  and  so  common  is  the 
practice  of  a  differing  and  conflicting  interpretation  of  articles  of 
tattb  in  the  EpiscopalChurcb,  that  two  successive  works  of  a  the- 
otogicf  1  nature  from  the  pens  of  its  public  teachers,  are  scarcely ' 
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serting  his  extraordinary  office,  lie  never  refers  to  the  transac- 
tion at  Autioch,  as  in  any  respect  connected  with  his  appointment 
to  it ;  nor  could  he,  as  the  latter  had  no  dependence  upon  the 
former.  The  work  (to  fyyov)  for  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
separated  from  the  church  at  Antioch,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was, 
not  the  Apostolic  office,  but  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  That 
this  is  the  fact,  is  evident,  not  merely  from  the  details  which 
follow  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Fry,  but  from  the  direct  infor- 
mation of  the  Historian  in  Acts  xiv.  26.  where  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas are  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  work  to  which  they  had  been 
engaged  :  (ro  ?pyov  0  eVx^oxrav :)  which  is  incontrovertible  proof 
that  it  was  special  and  temporary. 

The  following  rather  unusual  but  correct  and  important  re- 
marks are  deserving  of  attention. 

'  Hie  inspired  Apostles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  far  advanced 
above  other  Christians  in  their  religious  experience,  as  some  may  be 
ready  to  suppose.  They  were,  it  appears,  often  harassed  with  the 
same  fears  and  doubts,  and  had  to  struggle  with  the  same  temptations 
and  infirmities,  as  others ;  and  they  seem,  in  general,  to  have  derived 
their  consolation  and  joy  in  the  same  way  as  the  poorest  of  the  flock. 
For,  as  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which  the  Apostles  possessed, 
was  never  exerted  to  relieve  their  own  temporal  wants,  when  they 
hungered,  or  thirsted,  or  were  exposed  to  distress  or  injury;  so,  we 
discover,  their  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  could  only  be  exercised  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  did  not,  at  all  times,  set  their  own  minds,  in 
ton  bible  experience  above  their  less  distinguished  brethren/    p.  17. 

A  more  appalling  description  of  human  nature  in  its  actual 
state  and  uncontrolled  tendencies,  than  that  which  occurs  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  does  not 
exist.  Free  from  the  grossness  which  pervades  the  mor'al  pictures 
of  Juvenal,  it  is  more  correct  and  more  impressive ;  and,  bearing 
.marks  of  a  penetration  which  his  indignant  muse  could  not 
Mipply,  traces  the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  the  Gentile  world  to 
their  original  and  fertile  source.  With  this  subject  the  Third 
lecture  is  wholly  employed :  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated,  is  very  judicious.  As  specimens  of  just  sentiment  and 
a  forcible  mode  of  expression,  we  extract  the  following  passages, 

4  The  great  crime  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  is  well  known,  was  that 
of  idolatry.  Ignorant  of  the  true  God,  yet  sensible  of  their  depen- 
dent situation,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  superstitious  fears,  they 
transferred  that  religious  worship  which  they  felt  to  be  due  some- 
where, to  created  objects,  or  to  the  representations  of  imaginary 
beings.  To  dispense  with  religion  altogether,  was  reserved  for  the 
more  enlightened  infidelity  of  after-times :  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  at  least,  never  thought  but  of  paying  adora- 
tion to  some  God  or  other. 

*  That  they  so  fatally  mistook  the  object  to  whom  this  worship  was 
due,  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  arisen  from  their  being  des- 
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itute  of  the  means  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  But 
he  Apostle  asserts  that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  that  from  the  works 
if  Creation,  a  book  open  to  the  eyes  of  all,  the  glorious  attributes  of 
he  Creator  were  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  common  sense  and 
inderstanding  of  mankind ;  so  as  to  leave  the  idolater  without  excuse, 
rhen,  in  the  place  of  a  perfect,  eternal,  and  omnipotent  Being,  he 
hose,  as  the  object  of  his  religious  fear,  the  image  of  some  inferior 
•reature. 

'  From  whence  the  shameful  rites  of  idolatry  did  in  fact  take  their 
ise,  we  are  next  informed :  they  sprang  not  from  any  insurmountable 
gnorance  of  the  Divine  attributes,  but  from  the  guilt  and  foolish 
anity  of  man.  That  great  and  gracious  Being  who  in  his  works  was 
ivery  where  presented  to  the  view  of  his  understanding,  man  did  not 
egard  or  honour  suitably  to  his  character :  ungrateful  for  the  bounties 
le  was  continually  receiving  at  his  hands,  instead  of  employing  his 
acuities  to  meditate  upon  his  Maker  and  Preserver,  and  to  praise 
lim  as  the  author  of  all  his  mercies,  he  betook  himself,  in  the  pride  of 
lis  heart,  to  vain  and  foolish  reasonings  and  idle  speculations.  The 
consequence  was,  that  his  mind  became  by  such  exercises  unwise  and 
indiscerning,  till  at  length  its  faculties  were  overwhelmed  with  dark- 
less. 

—  '  The  reflection  o£  the  Apostle  is  particularly  striking :  while 
hey  professed  themselves  to  be  wise,  set  themselves  up,  as  it  were,  j 
or  reasoners  and  philosophers,  "  they  became  fools."     in  this  proud  , 
ifiectation  of  superior  wisdom,  they  overlooked  the  simple  truths  of  . 
lature ;  and  a  greater  instance  of  folly  and  debasement  of  intellect, 
:xcept  in  the  fool  who  says  in  his  heart,  •*  There  is  no  God,"  can 
carcely  be  conceived,  than  to  substitute,  as  they  had  done,  the  image 
>f  a  man,  and  even  of  a  beast,  or  a  reptile,  for  the  Supreme  and  Glo- 
ious  Majesty  of  Heaven.    But  mark  the  consequences!9  pp.  34— -36/ 

—  *  As  a  punishment  for  their  thus  reprobating  the ,  knowledge  of 
jod,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  "  reprobate  mind :" — a  mind  reprobate' 


n  respect  to  those  things  which  concerned  their  own  honour  and  well- 
>eing.  A  reprobate  mind  signifies  a  mind  that  has  lost  its  powers  of 
ust  discrimination.  The  human  mind  had  so  ill  and  wickedly  discri- 
ninated,  in  rejecting  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  it  was  doomed  for 
jver  to  the  same  wayward  choice,  and  to  the  same  practical  insensibi- . 
ity  to  the  beauties  of  virtue  and  holiness.  Thus,  in  the  shocking 
nstances  just  recorded,  it  desired  and  chose  things,  not  only  incom- 
>atible  with  the  welfare  of  man,  but  absolutely  unsuitable  to  his 
iature. 

*  Such  was  the  recompence  of  their  error!  They,  as  rational 
xeatures,  rejected  the  holy  and  eternal  God;  henceforth  their  rea-' 
otiing  faculties  served  not  to  keep  themselves  from  sinking  in  sensual 
gratifications,  not  only  below  the  dignity  of  rational  creatures,  but 
>elow  the  level  of  the  most  unclean  beasts.  The  same  proud  reason, 
rhich  had  undeificd  the  Creator,  was  permitted  to  go  on  till  it  had 
porse  than  brutalized  the  man !'    p.  40. 

One  of  the  least  disputable  and  most  distressing  facts  in  the 
aodern  history  of  nations,  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of  War. 
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It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Fry  to  avoid  adverting  to  this  sore  evil, 
in  his  illustration  of  the  passage—"  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
"  blood."  Rom.  in.  15.  This,  be  remarks,  in  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  among  the  Jews, 
drawn  by  an  unerring  hand  ;  and  applicable  to  the  character  of 
those  nations  which  have  been  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
possession  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  in  every  age  of  the  world, 
and  in  every  state  of  society. 

'  The  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  we  know,  was  held  very  cheap 
among  the  heathen;  as  is  illustrated  by  many  of  their  histoi 
Their  cruellies  to  captives  taken  in  war,  the  unfeeling  expnsur 
children,  the  fact  that,  in  the  combats  of  trie  gladiators,  number* 
poor  creatures  were  every  year  murdered  as  a  spectacle  exhibited 
their  amusement;  these  circumstances  stamp  the  character  of 
heathen  as  murderous,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  worst  state  of 
things,  among  those  who  have  lived  under  the  establishment  of  re- 
vealerl  religion. 

*  But  st  the  same  time,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  blood  that  has 
been  shed  either  at  the  command  of  tyrants,  or  in  popular  commotions, 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians;  when  we  remark  the  readiness  and 
evident  delight  with  which,  for  the  most  trifling  causes,  bloody  and 
destructive  wars  have  been  waged ;  and  also  when  we  notice  the  levity 
of  mind  and  unconcern  with  which  lives  are  squandered  in  wars  ad- 
mitted to  be  just  and  necessary,  we  must  acknowledge  the  judgment 
true;  "  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  they  are  swift  to  shed  blood."  '  p.  99. 

These  sentiments  are  well  calculated  to  exhibit  Mr.  Fry  to  oar 
readers  as  one  on  whom  the  religion  of  Him  who  came,  imf  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,  has  shed  its  holy  and  pa- 
cific grace;  and  most  seriously  and  gladly  do  we  enter  on  the 
pages  of  our  Journal  this  truly  Christian  protest  against  the 
custom  of  War.  It  is  a  wish  deeply  rooted  in  our  minds,  that 
every  Christian  Minister  might  exhibit  to  the  eye9  of  all  men  a 
character  in  which  the  graces  of  a  renovated  nature  shall  he  so 
well  defined,  as  to  shew  ir.  in  its  proper  form  mid  colours; 
"  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  iutreatetl,full  of  mercy 
11  and  good  fruits."  Many  painful  recollections  give  to  this 
cherished  feeling  of  our  hearts  an  affecting  interest.  With  au 
inilueuce  at  command,  which,  in  its  proper  exertion,  might, 
perhaps,  have  successfully  resisted  the  rising  spirit  of  hostility 
between  nations,  the  clergy  have  never  effectually  made  the  e\- 
periment  of  its  power. 

The  influence  of  system  has,  we  apprehend,  led  Mr.  Frf 
astray  in  his  explication  of  a  very  plain  passage,  as  it  had  al- 
ready seduced  Macknight  from  the  right  path,  though  his  inter- 
pretation is  very  different  from  that  of  the  present  Expositor. 
We  refer  to  the  view  given  of  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Chapter. 

"  Verse  9th.    "  Much  more  then  being  now  justified  by 
we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him." 
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*  _  What  is  the  wrath  mentioned  in  the  verses  above,  as  endanger- 
ing the  believer's  safety,  after  that  he  has  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  which,  it  might  be  feared,  would  put  him  to  shame 
in  his  glorying  ?    Not,  surely,  lest  God  should  reverse  the  sentence  of 
his  justiBcation,  and  call  again  to  remembrance  the  sins  which  he  had 
blotted  out  and  cast  behind  him?  No:  but  his  fears  .are,  lest  himself, 
through  temptation,  after  all  the  favour  shown  him,  should  fall  into 
sin,  and  God  for  that  should  cast  him  off  as  a  monster  of  ingratitude ! 
This  is  the  wrath  he  fears,  and  has  reason  to  fear ;  and  unless  a  provi-  • 
sion  were  made  in  the  life  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  relieve  him  from  this, 
fear,  it  would  most  effectually  stop  the  boasting  of  every  saint  upon' 
earth.'    p.  197. 

yUofyr)  in  this  passage,  does  not  import  rejection,  but  is  used  in 
its  common  acceptation.     Mr.  Fry  unnecessarily  refines. 

It  but  seldom  happens  that  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
our  readers  a  passage  equal  to  the  following  extract,  in  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  sound  and  vigorous  writing,  is  afforded  us, 
numerous  as  are  the  volumes  of  religious  discourses  which  come 
before  us.  It  is  from  the  Eighteenth  Lecture,  which  includes  a 
portion  of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle. 

4  Verse  19.  €i  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature,"  or, 
rather,  "  of  the  creation  waiteth  for,"  or,  "  is  directed  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  sons  of  God." 

-*  That  God  has  prepared  for  his  children  a  state  of  bliss  and  glory, 
which  will  make  them  rich  and  ample  amends  for  all  their  sufferings 
and  humiliation  here,  the  Apostle  argues  from  what  he  sees  in  the 
creation  around  him.  He  beholds  universal  nature  fixed,  as  it  were, 
in  anxious  suspense,  and  looking  in  expectation  of  some  great  event, 
which  is  none  other  than  the  "  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,"  the 
full  exhibition  and  public  acknowledgement  of  the  heirs  of  promise  in 
that  character ;  "  in  the  glory  which  is  to  be  brought  to  us  at  the 
coming  of  Christ." 

'  Now  the  creation,  it  appears,  as  well  as  the  believer,  is  much  in- 
terested in  this  event ;  and  every  thing  bespeaks  its  greatness  and  im- 
Sortance,  and  the  superior  blessedness  of  those  whom  God  shall  so 
elight  to  honour.  By  creation  St.  Paul  means  the  whole  fabric  of' 
nature,  as  formed  by  the  great  Creator,  in  subserviency  to  man,  all  of 
which  has  been  much  affected  by  his  apostacy  from  God,  and  awaits 
a  glorious  restoration,  when  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  shall  be 
finished. 

4  Verse  20.   "  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
willingly,  but  by  reason   of  Him  who  has  subjected   the   same   in 
hope."     Or,  perhaps:  "  For  the  creation  (not  willingly,  but  through* 
Him  who  subjected  it)  was  subjected  in  hope." 

4  Verse  21.  "  Because  the  creature  itself  shall  be  delivered ;"  or, 
"  Seeing  that  the  creation  itself  will  be  emancipated  from  the  bon- 
dage," or,  "  slavery  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
chadreri  of  God." 

4  The  fabric  of  nature,  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  is  connected  with 
man,  and  was  formed  for  his  habitation  and  service,  i$  now  subjected 
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to  vanity.  It  does  not  now  answer  that  end  and  design,  lor  which  it 
was  created ;  not  agreeably,  at  least,  to  the  excellency  of  the  plan 
devised  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  In  numberless  instances  its 
noblest  productions  and  greatest  blessings  are  lost,  or  perverted 
evil  instead  of  good !  The  whole  scene  around  him  has  been  atfect 
by  the  fall  of  man.  His  aberration  from  bis  proper  orbit  has  diw 
dered  the  course  of  nature,  and  all  inferior  beings  have,  in  a  mann 
been  dragged  after  hiin  into  the  same  abyss  of  corruption, — "  I 
willingly."  The  Apostle  personifies  creation,  and  represents  it, 
neither  by  its  own  will  becoming  subject  to  vanity,  nor  willingly* 
during  the  bondage.  When  the  Almighty  considered  the  works 
his  hands,  he  pronounced  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  to  be  "  v« 
good."  It  is  from  no  failure  or  imperfections  of  the  creation,  tl 
what  we  now  see,  has  taken  place, — the  subjugation  of  creation 
vanity,  and  the  bandage  of  corruption.  It  was  not  its  own  act ;  bt 
came  to  pass  through  its  connexion  with  man.  lie  has  subjected  it 
or,  the  great  Creator,  on  his  account. 

'  The  sentence  of  God  was,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake 
Thorns  also,  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee."     This  is  not 
be  regarded  as  a  particular  instance,  but  as  a  general  intimation, 
the  subjugation  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  vanity.     By  thorns  ai 
thistles,  we  may  understand,  noxious  weeds  in  general ;  in  the  pr 
duction  of  which,  the  same  powcrB  of  nature  are  employed,  as  in  tl 
most  valuable  productions;  yet,  they  are  useless,  and  do  but  atoi 
the  cultivator's  toil.     In  the  animal  world,  also,  we  see  many  i 
stances  of  the  same  subjection  of   the  creature  to  vanity.     Her 
how  often  does  nature  bring  forth  for  nought  I     Beasts,  and  birds, 
and  fishes,  let  loose  upon  each  other,  full  of  evil  dispositions,  exhibit, 
as  it  were,  in  the  oppressor,  and  the  oppressed,  an  exact  counterpart 
to  the  wretchedness  of  fallen  man. 

'  Consider  in  this  view,  the  disorder  in  the  elements,  experience 
more  or  less  in  every  climate.     What  ruin  and  devastation  !     What 
continual  frustration  of  purposes  !  and  revocations  of  apparently  des- 
tined blessings  I   how  short,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  what  the 
[lowers  of  nature  could,  and  in  some  instances  do,  accomplish  ! 

'  A  promise  indeed  has  been  interposed  in  mercy;  "  that  surara 
and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  shall  not  fail,"  and  man  ma 
therefore,  toil  in  hope  of  the  reward  of  his  labours.  But  the  vc 
circumstance  of  a  promise's  having  been  given,  implies,  that  tut 
had  been  the  disorder  introduced,  such  the  perversion  which  t! 
powers  of  nature,  and  all  secondary  causes,  had  suffered,  that,  butt' 
ait  staying  hand,  who  in  a  similar  manner,  to  prevent  the  entire  d 
struct  ion  of  the  human  race,  puts  a  check  upon  their  evil  propensity 
i lie  regular  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  upon  which  the  subsistence 
man  and  beast  depends,  were  in  danger  of  being  interrupted,  and  mig 
have  failed  in  their  expected  returns. 

'  Look  again  at  the  actual  state  of  the  surface  of  this  globe,  as  lub- 
jectcd  to  the  dominion  of  man.  He  was  bid  to  subdue  and  replenish 
it:  but  see  to  this  present  hour,  its  fairest  parts  lying  desolate;  the 
rnoit  valuable  productions  useless  and  waste;  the  "  rain  falling  upon 
(he  land  which  no  man  inhabiiciJi ;"  extensive  continents  "  the  '   ' 
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tation  of  dragons,  the  joy  of  wild  asses. "  See,  too,  whole  races  of 
men  pining  in  want  and  in  squalid  misery,  appearing  scarcely  human, 
Where,  had  but  the  gifts  of  nature  been  applied  to  their  destined  end, 
they  might  have  enjoyed  themselves  as  in  a  paradise.  Think,  more- 
over, of  the  human  intellect  uncultivated : — man,  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  become  a  prowling  savage  in  the  wilds  of  America  and 
Africa,  a  ferocious  cannibal  in  the  islands  of  the  southern  ocean ! 

*  What  is  worse,  see  the  good  things  of  nature,  where  they  are  en- 
joyed in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  where  the  intellect  of  man  is 
most  cultivated,  used  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  become  a  snare  and 
an  occasion  of  misery  to  man.  See  the  fine  powers  of  reason  and 
imagination  employed  to  counteract  the  mercies  of  God,  and  esta- 
blish more  firmly  the  empire  of  sin !  .Surely  this  is  that  part  of  the 
subjugation  to  vanity,  of  which  the  creation,  if  it  had  a  voice,  would 
most  loudly  complain,  and  from  which  it  would  ask  most  earnestly  for 
deliverance. 

«  In  viewing  the  state  of  this  lower  world,  might  it  not  be  asked 
with  amazement,  Is  this  the  world,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  All- 
bountiful  contrived  and  pronounced  so  good  ?  Yes ;  so  far,  reflection 
will  teach  us,  it  is  plain ;  for  the  very  magnificence  of  the  ruin  dis- 
covers the  art  of  the  builder,  and  still  preserves,  in  its  fallen  state*  an 
idea  of  the  original  design  of  the  structure*  When  the  traveller 
meets  with  the  solitary  fisherman  spreading  his  nets  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  Tyre ;  or  when  viewing  the  remains  of  Balbec  or  Palmyra, 
he  notices,  that  the  neighbouring  shepherds  have  erected  their  huts 
out  of  their  curiously  wrought  pillars,  and  have  occupied  their  ma- 
jestic porticos  with  their  stabled  herds ;  he  is  in  no  danger  of  con- 
founding the  uses  and  appropriations  which  he  sees  before  him,  with 
the  original  intention  of  the  architects,  and  of  the  great  founders  of 
these  stupendous  piles.  Thus  in  contemplating  the  puny  works  of 
the  present  race  of  mortals,  and  the  small  portion  or  nature  which 
they  have  subjected  to  their  sway,  it  strikes  us  forcibly ;  how  different 
must  have  been  the  end  and  design  which  the  great  Author  of  nature 
had  in  view,  in  the  formation  of  all  these  things !  The  world,  indeed, 
resembles  a  magnificent  city,  which  some  dire  disaster  had  plunged  in 
ruin.  And  its  present  occupants  may  justly  be  compared  to  a  dege- 
nerate-race, occupying  in  poverty  and  meanness,  some  small  portions 
of  noble  edifices  erected  for  the  grander  purposes  of  a  better  people.9 

Valuable  as  is  Macknight's  work  on  the  Epistles,  its  faults 
are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.     Scarcely  any  commentator 
so  much  requires  a  judicious  and  well-instructed  reader.    The 
lights  which  he   exhibits,  are  often  brilliant,    but  sometimes 
false  and    delusive,   conducting  the  inquirer  after    scriptural 
knowledge  aside  from  his  proper  course.     In  many  parts  of  his 
version  of  the  Greek  text,  the  improvements  are   great  and 
striking ;  in  others,  he  betrays  inattention  to  the  style  of  the  ori- 
ginal writers,  and  seems  more  solicitous  to  surprise  by  novel 
construction,  than  to  express  the  correct  sense  of  his  author. 
*  The  example  which  he  has  given  of  philological  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  Greek  words,  is,  we  think,  but  ill  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  cause  of  sound  criticism.    These  remarks 
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may  be  considered  as  admonitory  hints  to  the  theological  s< a. 
dent,  who  is  about  to  enter  on  the  perusal  of  a  most  valuable 
work,  which  every  person  interested  in  his  respectability  as  i 
Christian  scholar,  will  recommend  to  his  attention.  One  of 
Macknight's  most  prevailing,  and  at  the  same  time  most  inju- 
rious, practices,  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Fry,  in  the  justness  of 
whose  remarks  we  entirely  accord. 

*  This  unwarranted  liberty  in  translating  the  Greek  particles  ever 
where  adopted  by  the  last  mentioned  commentator,  (Macknight. 
greatly  disturbs  the  sense  of  St.  Paul.  Permit  him  to  change  ilia 
live  into  causal,  and  causal  into  illative  ;  causal  into  adverietive,  and 
adversative  into  causal;  illative  into  supposhhe,  and  svpposittve  into 
illative;  and  any  sense  whatever  may  be  brought  out  of  his  author.' 
p.  885. 

In  explaining  the  passages  which  occur  in  the  Eleventh 
Chapter,  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  Mr. 
Fry  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  an  undisguised 
and  general  apostacy  from  the  Christian  faith  will  precede  that 
event. 

'  It  may  be,  we  have  not  seen  the  apostacy  in  its  height, — in  its 
most  avowed  shape.  It  has  hitherto  claimed  the  title  of  Catholic, 
or  most  Christian,  and  has  persecuted,  to  maintain  its  right  to  that 
title  undisputed.  But  perhaps  the  world  has  yet  to  witness  Anti- 
christ in  his  proper  shape,  avowedly  and  openly  Anti-christien, — 
the  very  profession  of  Christ's  religion  being  cast  off.'  p.  441. 

Now,  if  persecution  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  Antichrist,  i 
is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Fry  may  be  in  an  error  as  to  the  ret 
extent  of  that  tyranny :  persecution  has  conferred  an  unditpvttn 
but  not  a  peculiar  ur  exclusive  title  on  '  Catholic'1  and  '  pHfl 
'  Catholic'  communities.  The  blood  of  rightenus  men,  "  tlam 
"  for  the  word  of  God,  ondfor  the  testimony  which  they  held," 
stains  the  altars  of  a  Church  to  which  the  Author  is  not  * 
stranger,  and  their  cries,  loud  and  grievous,  protest  against  the 
exclusive  appropriation  of  the  '  title'  to  the  parties  to  which 
Mr.  Fry  would  concede  an  undisputed  claim. 

Probably,  many  persons  may  wonder  at  the  Author's  bold- 
ness, or  strangeness  of  opinion,  in  asserting  that  '  the  Chrii- 
1  tiun  world  was  never  more  indifferent  about  retaining  the  form 
'  of  that  religion  than  at  this  present  hour.'  Look  at  our  Bible 
Societies,  our  Missionary  Societies,  and  our  other  numerous  ir 
stitutions  for  the  support  and  diffusion  of  the  Christian  r«f 
gion, — may  probably  be  the  reply  of  many  readers,  who  ma] 
further  be  disposed  to  suspect  Mr.  Fry  of  a  morbid  mental  tem- 
perament. To  others,  perhaps,  bis  sentiments  may  not  tppeir 
strange,  how  alarming  soever  they  may  be,  though  they  may 
probably  feel  some  inclination  to  amend  the  proposition  which 
conveys  them,  by  reading  '  substance'  in  the   place  of  '  form.' 
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They  may  allege,  that  the  ostentatious  pomp  with  which  many 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  present  times  are  invested, 
is  an  omen  of  ill.  It  is  evidently,  they  may  suggest,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conductors  of  these,  to  give  them  acceptance  with 
the  World,  as  a  part  of  its  business  and  pleasure;  an  object 
which  can  never  be  attempted  without  derogating  from  the  pure 
and  elevated  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  Gospel,  and 
which  should  ever  accompany  the  means  of  its  support.  There 
is,  they  may  admonish  us,  such  a  prostration  at  the  shrine  of 
temporal  grandeur,  on  the  part  of  professing  Christians,  who 
lead  the  institutions  of  the  age,  as  they  can  view  only  with 
alarm  :  when  the  proper  protectors  and  advocates  of  the  truth 
ag*  it  is  in  Jesus,  can  solicit  without  scruple  and  without  a 
blush,  names  which  they  see  placed  in  the  very  front  of  their  pub* 
lications, — and  can  place  these  names  there  as  honourable  to  the 
cause, — then,  they  will  probably  urge,  are  not  their  fears  to  be 
confounded  with  imaginative  alarms. 

What  credit  Mr.  Fry  may  obtain  for  the  porrectness  of  this 
opinion,  we  will  not  presume  to  say ;  but  we  feel  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  extract  the  following  passage,  without  re- 
marking on  the  strange  sentiment  which  occupies  a  place  in 
this  part  of  his  work. 

<  In  our  country,  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  tfemnant 
of  true  Israelites  more  numerous  than  in  most  other  nations ;  and 
where  many  of  the  servants  of  Christ  are  trading  with  their  talents, 
insomuch  that  we  still  indulge  the  hope  of  an  exception  from  the 
common  doom  of  the  apostate  nations  of  the  Gentile  Christians  ;  yet, 
even  in  Great  Britain,  if  the  general  voice  could  be  collected,  at 
least  if  the  enemy  shall  prevail  a  little  farther  in*  the  removal' of 
those  wholesome  prejudices,  that  bind  the  thoughtless  to  the  religion 
of  their  country ;  might  not  a  message  be  sent,  after  the  departed 
Saviour,  as  the  decision  of  the  majority,  "  We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us!"  '  p.  442. 

From  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fry,  who  identifies  true  religion 
only  with  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  mind  and  holy  conduct, 
we  could  not  have  expected  language  of  this  nature  and  ten- 
dency. Are  the  thoughtless,  then,  who  are  bound  by  preju- 
dices to  the  religion  of  their  country  9  the  persons  who  main- 
tain the  loyalty  of  Christ's  subjects,  and  retard  his  lingering 
steps  ?  From  Mr.  F.  we  should  rather  haye  expected  a  fuD 
exposure  of  the  evils  included  in  the  prejudices  and  thought- 
lessness to  which  so  much  honour  and  power  are  here  attri- 
buted. Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
nothing  more  opposite  to  the  principles  and  demands  of  Christ's 
religion,  than  that  ignorant  and  prejudiced  formality  which  is 
here  represented  as  so  important.  This  and  some  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Work,  exhibit  i  strong  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
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a  secularized  Church,  in  the  avowal  of  sentiments  and  the  use 
of  expressions  totally  unwarranted  by  pure  Christianity. 

Sometimes  M  r.  Fry  writes  carelessly.  On  some  very  important 
topics  his  sentiments  are  delivered  in  a  very  indistinct  form, 
and  he  attempts  to  make  impression  rather  by  declamation  than 
by  argument.  Specimens  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  exposition 
of  the  Thirteenth  Chapter,  on  the  Duty  of  Christians  to  Civil 
(rovernment.  Mr.  Fry  assures  us,  that  the  Apostles  '  were 
'  in  political  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  religious  knowledge,  far 
%  more  excellent  than  the  princes  of  the  earth.9  We  cannot 
divine  in  what  manner  Mr.  Fry  obtained  his  information,  and 
we  should  imagine,  that  with  equal  propriety  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  Apostles  were  the  best  astronomers  and  the 
best  metaphysicians  that  have  existed.  Be  these  things  as 
they  may,  it  appears  to  us,  admitting  Mr.  Fry's  assurance, 
that  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  make  the  Apottlcs 
models  of  imitation  in  religious  knowledge,  so  are  they  under 
obligatiou  to  study  political  science,  as  a  part  of  Christian  per- 
.  fection.     Docs  the  following  sentence  require  no  explanation  ?      i 

f  —No  time  nor  situation  can  be  supposed,  when  either  the 
Church  as  a  society,  or  when  any  authority  exercised  therein,  c&u 
lawfully  claim  an  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  much  less  any  individual  member  of  the  church,  Acting  among 
men  in  his  private  capacity/  p.  465. 

This  is  a  very  indefinite  and  blameable  expression,     DoesVr. 
Fry  mean  to  say  that  the  Church,  as  a  society,  is  to  receive  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  in  the  regulation  of  its  religious  pro- 
ceedings ?    Most  certainly  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  ceases  I 
when  religion  is  separated  from  political  elements,  and  a  *  church 
'  as  a  society,9  that  is,  a  number  of  professors  of  religion  met  toge- 
ther for  spiritual  purposes,  is  exempted  from  all  magisterial 
control  by  civil  rules.     The  proof  of  this  point  is  most  clear;  and 
abundant  from  the  authoritative  records  of  the  New  Testament. 
If  Mr.  Fry  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  obligations ~of  civil 
authority  are  binding  on  the  professors  of  the  Christian  filth  in 
matters  purely  civil,    he  only  asserts  an  admitted   doctrine; 
though  he  ought  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  a  more  lucid 
and  intelligible  manner. 

That  the  Apostle  in  the  terms  n*<7*  ^vx*  tlov7uuq  vxtpxtexn 


4  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  sovereigns,*  is  a  gross  error. 
As  well  might  he  be  represented  as  asserting  the  Divine  right 
of  republics  or  any  other  actual  or  possible  form  of  civil  govern- 
went.  Nor  does  the  direction  of  the  Apostle  prohibit  Christian 
professors,  from  employing  their  influeuce,  in  a  correct  manner) 
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for  the  purpose  of  improving  civil  government  and  civil  institu- 
tions of  every  kind.  These  are  at  all  times  essential  duties  to 
men  as  the  members  of  civil  society,  which  are  permitted  to  take 
their  course;  the  Gospel  never  interfering  to  displace  man  from 
the  station  which  he  occupies  in  society,  or  to  divest  him  of  any 
of  the  rights  which  belong  to  him.  Will  Mr.  Fry  allow,  that 
Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  their  coadjutors,  were,  in  their  efforts 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  adopting  a  conduct 
worthy  of  good  men  and  perfectly  consistent  with  a  Christian 
profession  ?  Doubtless  he  will.  But  was  not  this  union  of 
Christian  men  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
alteration  in  the  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  ?  Was  not  that  the  object  to  which  their  un- 
abated exertions  for  many  years  were  directed  ;  and  were  their 
wishes  or  their  exertions  ever  satisfied  till  the  object  of  abolition 
was  obtained?  No  one  ever  imagined  that  these  persona 
were  offending  in  these  proceedings  against  either  the  spirit 
or  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  In  like  manner  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  attempt  the  correction  of  errors  and  the  re-; 
form  of  abuses  in  the  civil  polity  of  their  country.  To  re- 
present the  Christian  doctrine  as  restraining  its  professors  from 
political  interference,  is  unjust  and  mischievous ;  calculated  not 
only  to  excite  prejudice  against  it,  but  to  deprive  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  of  a  large  portion  of  most  salutary  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Fry,  like  some  preceding  writers  on  the  subject, 
ia  rash  and  indiscriminate  in  explaining  the  duty  of  civil  obe- 
dience; and  by  the  concessions  which  he  feels  himself  com- 
pelled to  make,  reduces  to  insignificance  his  magnificent  array 
of  imperial  and  sovereign  attributes,  which  apply  alike  to  a 
tyrant  and  a  patriot  king,  a  legitimate  monarch,  and  an  usurper, 
Who  would  object  to  the  answer  which  Mr.  Fry  himself  sup- 
plies in  the  following  words,  to  the  question  which  proposes  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  the  subject's  obedience  ? 

'  —  The  limits  of  his  obedience,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  laws^  of 
God;  and  where  they  neither  command  nor  restrict,  the  laws  and 
authorized  customs  of  our  country.  We  may  not  be  the  tools  of  an 
oppressor,  nor  his  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  abuse  of  his  aathorlty  : 
neither  may  we  at  any  time  cease  to  "  obey  God  rather  than  man.'0 

Now,  with  so  large  and  comprehensive  a  qualification  of  all, his 
other  statements,  as  these  words  contain,  the  business  of  govern- 
ment is  so  regulated,  and  the  duty  of  the  subject  so  defined,  as 
effectually  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  the  encroachments  of 
sovereigns  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind;  and  all  the 
resistance  for  which  the  sober  advocate  of  popular  rights  would 
contend,  is  granted.  The  absurdity  of  some  other  points  intro- 
duced into  Mr.  Fry's  exposition  of  political  obligation  is,  quite 
apparent ;— as  in  the  case  of  his  citing  the  example  of  our  Ix>rd, 
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in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  qui- 
etly to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  wicked  sovereign 
WlO  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  liherly  and  life.  Wb<* 
perceives  not  the  correctness  of  an  innocent  person's  conduct  in 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  hand  of  a  wicked  ruler? 

Our  readers  may  expect  some  account  of  Mr.  Fry's  expository 
remarks  on  the  fourteenth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle,  in  which  the 
Apostle  treats  of  Christian  liberty,  and  prescribes  the  duty  of 
Christians  towards  each  other  in  things  indifferent.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  gratify  them  j  but  we  apprehend  they  will  unite  in  our 
expressions  of  deep  regret,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fry  should 
he  so  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  secularized  church,  as  to  write 
in  a  manner  little  worthy  of  a  Christian  Minister,  and  altogether 
rmwortby  of  the  truth  itself.  We  cannot  permit  him  to  impose 
upon  tbe  world  the  statements  which  follow,  without  furnishing 
the  correction  of  his  errors,  and  something  in  the  way  of  rebuV 
proper  for  his  temerity. 

The  general  rule  which  the  Apostle  lays  down  as  a  maxim  of 
conduct  in  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  applied 
as  frequently  as  differences  not  iuvolving  the  violation  of  its 
essentials  might  occur,  is  contained  in  the  expression,  "  flint 
"  Hint  it  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 
"  ditputatiang."  This  rule  the  Apostle  illustrates,  by  shewing 
its  application  to  existing  cases.  Some  kinds  of  food  were  freely 
used  by  many  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  to  which  others,  their 
brethren,  scrupulously  objected.  The  conscience  of  each  was 
alike  good,  whether  they  used,  or  abstained  from,  tbe  meats  in 
question  ;  and  therefore,  as  each  was  in  the  same  manner  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  God,  the  points  in  difference  not 
affecting  their  character  in  His  account,  mutual  forbearance  was 
their  appropriate  duty.  Their  Christian  communion  was  not  to 
receive  any  interruption  from  the  variety  of  their  allowable 
practice. 

*  Ver.  2d.  "  For  one  believeth  that  be  may  eat  all  things ;  another 
who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs." 

'Tins  was  the  dispute:  the  truly  enlightened  knew  that  all  Ac- 
scriptions  of  food  were  lawful;  but  some  were  so  weak  in  maintaining 
gospel  principles,  it  is  most  probable  From  their  prejudices  coneerni  nji 
the  Jewish  distinctions  of  meats,  that  they  abstained  from  eating  tins 
food  altogether  in  heathen  countries,  where  such  distinctions  could 
not  be  ascertained.  This  is  a  weakness,  it  is  admitted  :  but  let  it  be 
tolerated;  let  it  not  cause  disputes  among  you. 

'  Ver.  3d.  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not ; 
and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth  :  for  God  has 
received  him." 

'  He  who  knows  his  liberty  in  these  matters,  is  not  to  despise  his 
weaker  brother  an  account  of  his  foolish  prejudices -.  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  brother,  who  dares  not  from  scruples  of  conscience  in- 
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dulge  in  those  liberties  which  some  of  his  fellow  Christians  freely  partake 
of,  to  judge  them,  or  to  take  upon  himself  to  pronounce  them  offen- 
ders. "  For  God  has  received  them  :  "  though  you  presume  to  judge 
them,  God  has  declared  his  acceptance  of  them.' 

•  Ver.  4th,  «*  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  to 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Yea  he  shall  be  holden  up ;  for 
God  is  able  to  make  him  stand." 

'  We  perceive  here,  from  this  strong  expostulation  of  the  Apostle, 
that  it  was  the  weaker  brother,  that  was  in  reality  more  to  blame  in. 
this  dispute,  than  the  less  scrupulous  Christians.  And  in  subsequent 
differences,  which  have  arisen  in  the  church,  what  rancorous  judge- 
ments and  unchristian  censures  have  often  been  passed  by  some* 
Christians  on  their  brethren,  either  because  they  would  not  be  tied 
by  their  narrow  rules ;  or  because  strangers  to  their  scruples,  they 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  conform  to  such  things  as  the  weaker 
brothers  conceived  to  be  sinful  and  abominable."  p.  480-t481. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  permit  the  Author  to  escape  oar 
censure ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  has  commented  on  the 
Apostle's  sentiments,  is  so  injurious  to  the  spirit  and  object  which 
are  identified  with  them,  that  we  must  not  slightly  pass  over  its 
impropriety.  Mr.  Fry  has  ventured  on  an  alteration  of  the 
record,  in  no  part  of  which  does  the  Apostle  designate  the  scruples 
of  the  Christian  brother  who  limited  the  supply  of  bis  table  to 
vegetable  food,  as  'foolish  prejudices.9  It  was  assuredly  no  part 
of  his  design,  to  attach  a  term  of  reproach,  or  an  offensive  epithet, 
to  the  conduct  of  either  party.  He  could  never  have  delivered  the 
exhortation  which  was  intended  to  effect  a  respectful  and  kind 
attention  among  all  Christians,  in  a  manner  directly  calculated  to 
counteract  the  object.  The  scruples  of  a  good  mind,  as  they  are 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  are  never  to  be  represented  as '  foolish :' 
the  very  principle  of  mutual  forbearance  demands  in  every 
Christian  the  use  of  conciliating  terms,  and  strictly  forbids  the 
employment  of  words  calculated  to  depreciate  and  irritate  bis 
brother. 

Mr.  Fry,  we  apprehend,  is  altogether  mistaken  in  his  remark, 
that  the  weaker  brother  was,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Apostle, 
more  to  blame  than  the  less  scrupulous  Christian.  Blame  is 
uot  asserted  of  either  party.  The  Apostle  does  not  pronounce 
judgement  between  the  parties,  nor  does  lie  suggest  that  one, 
rather  than  the  other,  was  in  the  wrong.  To  cuscu&s  or  settle 
this  point,  was  remote  from  his  intention.  u  Who  art  thou,  that 
"  judgest  another  man's  servant?9 — is  an  appeal  addressed 
equally  to  the  weak  and  to  the  less  scrupulous;  while  the 
declaration  that "  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand,"  relates  to  the 
one  whom  the  other  might  judge  or  despise. 

We  shall  not  proceed  further  in  our  remarks,  till  we  have  ex- 
tracted a  few  more  lines  from*  this  part  of  Mr.  Fry's  volume. 

—  <  The  Christian  is  not  his  own  master,  neither  is  he  to  call  any 
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man  mailer,  upon  earth ;  one  is  his  mnntor,  even  Christ.' — '  And  over 
the  consciences  of  his  people  there  is  neither  judge  nor  lawgiver,  nor 
king  benides.  This  is  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  and  however  those  in-  power  may,  nn  some  occasions,  have 
attempted  to  violate  it,  and  however  the  schismatical  nnd  sedition 
have  abused  the  principle,  and  prejudiced  its  cause  ;  t h is,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
her  soundest  members  will  be  found  ready  to  maintain  and  to  Ac: 
upon."  pp.  485,  48C<. 

Here  we  would  admonish  Mr.  Fry,  that  boldness  is  neither 
truth  lmr  argument,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  bin  glurjoag 
may  not  be  good  :  the  loudest  boasts  and  the  strongest  cuiilidenec, 
are  not  seldom  (he  most  empty  ant)  baseless.  To  Mr.  Fry"* 
assertion,  that  in  the  Church  of  England  there  is 
lawgiver  nor  king  besides  Christ,  it  is  quite  sufficient  t"  oppp; . 
tlie  power  which  tin?  said  Church  claims  to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  right  which  it  challenges  lo  exercise  authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  For  the  complete  refutation  ol  his  position, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  fact,  that  the  secular  magis- 
trate is  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
ttj.it  Acts  of  Parliament  are  the  laws  on  which  its  whole  polity 
i-  founded.  As  '  for  those  in  power,'  Mr  Fry  well  knows,  that 
he  and  his  brethren  must  obey  their  instructions  and  comply 
with  their  will,  they  being  the  persons  who  alone  are  competent 
to  direct  and  coerce  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  '  Her  soundest 
'  members!' — Mho  are  they?  There  is  assuredly  no  difference 
among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  they  are  moot 
perfectly  all  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  the  obligation  of  the 
laws  which  bind  the  clergy  are  concerned  ;  these  laws  emanating 
from  civil  authority,  they  neither  can  nor  dare  resist ;  they 
must  not  presume  lo  judge  the  ordinances  of  man,  to  which  the 
whole  clergy  must  at  all  times  render  prompt  obedience.  Mr.  Fry 
has  no  more  liberty  than  the  most  heterodox  of  his  brethren. 
They  must  in  the  same  manner  how  their  wills  to  the  secular 
authority  which  prescribes  their  duty.  The  Rector  of  Desford 
roust  '  act  upon  this  principle,'  and  uo  other.  He  most  not,  at 
his  peril,  omit  the  reading  of  a  prayer  which  he  is  ordered  to 
pronounce.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  but  within 
consecrated  walls.  Over  the  discipline  which  Jesus  ( Jurist  h** 
ordered  to  be  maintained  in  every  Christian  community,  he  baa 
no  right  of  superintendence,  but  must  submit,  to  the  iuterferaoce 
of  secular  tribunals,  under  whose  cognizance  cases,  to  which  a 
spiritual  discipline  alone  is  appropriate  and  appointed  by  M* 
authority  of  Christ,  are  visited  with  the  vengeance  of  temporal 
punishment! 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  the  extremely  unjust  represeo- 
'■''»«  which  Mr.  Fi-y  has  flowed  himself  U>  make,  of  the  Uh 
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of  Christian  forbearance ;  a9  he  will  also  be  reminded  of  the 
gross  and  constant  violation  of  it  which  he  is  commanded. to 
practise.  With  the  law  of  Christian  liberty,  as  it  is  prescribed  by 
the  Apostle,  Mr.  Fry  refuses  compliance,  and  affords  another 
most  decisive  proof,  by  offering  resistance  to  the  will  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  legislator  of  Christians,  that  he  admLs  another 
lawgiver  over  the  consciences  of  believers.  What  can  Mr.  Fry 
say  for  himself,  if  we  charge  him  with  imposition  on  the  con- 
science ?  And  what  is  more  easy  ?  Should  the  most  holy  and 
htifbble  follower  of  Christ  offer  himself  as  a  communicant  in 
Desford  Church,  and  scruple  to  kneel  at  the  communion,  Mr. 
Fry  would  reject  him.  How  conscientious  soever  the  scruples 
of  the  pious  candidate  might  be,  they  would  meet  with  no  indul- 
gence from  him.  He  would  not  tolerate  this  weakness,  though 
he  knew  it  to  be  such.  He  would  insist  on  conformity.  He 
would  allow  no  plea  of  Christian  forbearance.  Kneeling  at  the 
Lord's  Table,  is  a  case  to  which  the  law  of  Christian  liberty  ex- 
pressly and  signally  applies  :  to  compel  the  use  of  it  is  a  gross 
outrage ;  it  is  forcing  the  conscience  which  Christ  has  left  free, 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Fry's  boldness,  the  Church 
of  England  is  built  on  another  foundation  than  that  which  is  laid 
in  Zion  The  sole  legislation  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  con- 
sciences of  his  people  is  not  its  fundamental  principle. 

Mr.  Fry  seems  to  be  much  displeased  with  some  persons, 
whose  names,  he  says,  might  be  mentioned,  for  resisting  the 
payment  of  certain  ecclesiastical  dues,  (p.  488)  and  he  imagines 
that, iu  this  particular,  the  pleasure  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  best  ful- 
filled by  a  meek  submission  to  every  ordinance  of  men  invested  with 
public  authority  in  the  Church  !  What  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  Mr.  Fry  use  ?  We  have  never  found  the  payment  of 
ecclesiastical  clues  prescribed  in  the  code  of  Christian  law.  The 
voluntary  support  of  its  teachers  by  those  persons  who  receive 
their  instructions,  is  the  only  mode  of  providing  for  their  sub- 
sistence which  Christianity  sanctions.  On  what  principle  of 
equity  are  '  ecclesiastical  dues'  demanded  from  professors  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  from  any  other  class  of  religionists,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Church  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ?  To  the  support  of 
Civil  government,  all  subjects  are  unquestionably  under  obligation 
to  contribute  ;  but  as  the  State  has  no  legitimate  concern  with  the 
religious  profession  of  its  members,  it  is,  we  conceive,  beyond  the 
line  of  its  duty,  to  burden  one  class  of  Christians  with  the  expettate 
of  maintaining  the  teachers  of  another  class.  Here,  again,  Mr. 
Fry  infuses  tiie  principle  of  self-destruction  into  his  argument,  bV 
the  admission  that  the  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  claims,  whictfis 
purely  religious,  is  an  *  appeal  to  Christ  as  coming  to  take  ac- 
'  count  of  hit  servants  f  and  surely  those  who  withhold  their 
sanction  from  human  ordinances  founded  on  the  usurpation  of 
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his  authority  as  the  sole  legislator  of  Christians,  may  await  their 
final  audit,  without  trepidation,  in  the  calm  and  satisfactory 
assurance  that  he  trill  approve  their  conduct,  ami  pronounce  upon 
them  his  holybenedictiou,"Welldone,  good  and  faithful  Hervant!" 
The  extracts  ivc  have  made  from  Ibis  work,  will  cnablit  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  general  cast  of  the 
sentiments  and  manner  which  distinguish  it.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, withhold  our  opinion,  that  this  volume  of  lectures,  consi- 
dered as  a  theological  publication,  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
Author.  We  have  specified  some  instances,  in  regard  to  which 
we  wish  he  had  been  more  si. her  and  accurate  in  bis  statements, 
and  less  confident  in  the  tone  of  his  declamation  ;  hut  to  the 
evangelical  complexion  of  the  work,  to  the  seriousness  and 
fervour  of  the  Au:hor,  the  strong  hut  well-tempered  confidence 
with  uhich  he  asserts  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  to  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  Exposition  to  the  purposes  of  devotional  and 
practical  religion,  we  give  unreservedly  our  warm  recommen- 
dation. We  remark,  with  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Fry  has  adopted 
the  text  of  Griesbaclt,  where  its  variations  are  of  any  moment, 
and  that  many  readings  are  quoted  from  the  SyriftC  version, 
iu  ihc  margin  of  his  work.  Altogether,  Iho  volume  is  one  o! 
much  excellence  and  value;  such  as  proves  its  Author  to  be  a 
good  scholar  and  a  good  divine.  It  is  entnled  to  take  the 
precedence  of  many  theological  writings  of  our  own 
which  have  obtained  both  currency  and  reputation 

Art.  V.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  from  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  :  illustrating  a  most 
interesting  Period  of  the  Political  History  of  Britain.  By  George 
Cook,  D.D.  Minister  of  Laurencekirk.  3  Volt.  8vo.  pp.  Hi?. 
Longman  and  Co.     1815. 

(Continued from  the  last  Number,  p.  WJ 
'THE  Hl-conccrted  attempts  of  the  ministers  to  oppose  the 
-*■    impolitic  measures  of  the  king,  gave  the  Court  a  decided 
advantage,  the  ordinary  result  of  iuehYclual  resistance  to  esta- 
blished   authority,   and    they    did    not    fail    to    improve    it. 
Orders  having  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  i 
CflfloeYllwl  in  the  late  commotion,  they  fled.     The  clergy  wer» 
required  to  recognise  the  King's  authority,  and  in  all  easi  ■ 
nish    sedition;  magistrates,  and  all    possessed  of  power,  were 
commanded  to  interrupt  the  preachers,  if  they  uttered  ^edition 
in  the  pulpit :  they  were  to  commit  them  till  the  King  should  he 
informed,  or  to  prevent  them  from  preaching  iu  the  jurisd ietion  of 
those  who  interrupted  them.    The  city  of  Edinburgh,  completely 
humbled,  was  stripped  of  its  most  important  privileges.    James, 
'—  -xpeclation  of  carrying  his  measures  respecting  the  chnreli, 
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curamoned  an  assembly  at  Perth.  As  every  artifice  bad  been 
employed  to  secure  a  majority  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
Court,  though  several  of  the  zealous  Presbyterians  defended 
their  privileges,  it  was  agreed  that  many  of  the  points  for 
which  former  assemblies  had  contended,  should  be  abandoned ; 
that  the  King  should  have  influence  over  all  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories, as  well  as  power  to  suppress  seditious  preachers ; 
and  that  a  small  number  of  commissioners  should  be  nominated 
to  discuss  with  him  the  most  important  regulations  respecting 
the  administration  of  the  church.  From  the  result  of  this  As- 
sembly, James  derived  great  satisfaction,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  treatment  of  the  Popish  lords  whom  the  church  freed 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Though  the  strictest 
of  the  ministers  were  highly  displeased  at  the  proceedings  of 
this  Assembly,  and  endeavoured  to  convene  another,  they  met 
with  no  encouragement ;  and  in  the  subsequent  Assembly,  all 
the  acts  of  the  preceding  one  were  ratified  with  additions. 

'  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  commissioners 
having  been  summoned  by  the  King,  met  at  Falkland,  and,  from  the 
steps  taken  by  them,  it  is  evident  that,  as  had  been  apprehended,  they 
were  not  averse  to  be  in  some  degree  guided  by  the  Court.  Lindsay 
of  Balcarras  having  complained  to  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews, 
that  Wallace,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city,  had  made  from  the 
pulpit  an  indecent  attack  upon  his  character,  the  presbytery,  influ- 
enced by  Andrew  Melvil,  treated  the  complaint  with  contempt. 
Lindsay  brought  the  matter  before  the  commissioners,  who,  disre- 
garding the  plea  of  some  of  the  clergy,  that  they  had  no  power  to 
.enter  upon  the  investigation,  began  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
charge.  Wallace  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  put 
to  him,  they  transferred  their  meeting  to  St.  Andrews,  that  the  whole 
information  requisite  for  pronouncing  a  judgment  might  be  obtained. 
The  King  accompanied  them,  and  having  interrupted  Wallace  during 
the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  Melvil  sharply  rebuked  him,  denouncing 
heavy  judgment  against  him,  if  he  did  not  repent.  The  commis- 
sioners removed  Wallace  from  his  charge,  and  they  also  dismissed 
Black,  who  had  a  little  before  resumed  his  ministry  in  St.  Andrews. 

'  The  violent  and  disrespectful  conduct  of  'Andrew  Melvil,  who 
Wbs  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  and  by  their 
substituting  in  the  room  of  the  ministers  whom  they  had  censured, 
Gladstones,  a  man  more  tractable,  and  not  disposed  to  resist  the 
Xing,  determined  James  to  humble  this  intrepid  leader  of  the  Pres* 
byterians,  to  whom  he  imputed  all  the  commotions  which  had  agi- 
tated the  church,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  too  Ions  held  the  office, 
Melvil  was  deprived  of  the  honourable  situation  of  Rector  of  the 
University;  the  state  of  the  new  college,  over  which  he  presided,  was 
examined,  and  the  persons  who  conducted  the  examination,  having 
discovered,  or  affected  to  discover,  that  politics  had  been  preferred 
to  religious  topics  in  the  lectures  to  the  students,  the  King,  not  very 
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judiciously,  prescribed  the  subjects  upon  which  the  professors  were 
to  enlarge,  regulated  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and,  which 
was  the  chief  object  in  view,  prevailed  upon  ilie  commissioners  to 
pass  a  resolution,  that  no  doctors  or  professors,  particularly  professors 
of  divinity,  not  having  care  of  souls,  should  vote  in  ecclesiastical 
Judicatories.  The  reason  assigned  lor  this  was,  that  attendance  upon 
these  judicatories  would  interfere  with  more  important  duties,  but  the 
design  really  was,  to  prevent  Melvil  from  heirs:  present,  in  Assem- 
blies, in  which  he  would  employ  all  the  energies  of  his  vigorous  wind, 
in  resisting  innovations  which  he  condemned  and  abhorred.'  pp.  !t5-7- 

To  preserve  the  constitution  entire,  the  King;  was  desirous 
of  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  stale  ;  and, 
deeming  the  present  occasion  favourable,  he  procured  an  act 
of  parliament,  authorising  ihose  ministers  whom  he  miglii  invest 
with  the  ofiiee  of  bishop,  ahbet,  or  other  prelate,  to  vote  in  the 
national  council.  A  clause  was  artfully  added  in  favour  •!'  (be 
Presbyterian  discipline.  The  coimiiis-ioneis,  hv  a  skilful  ad- 
dress, softened  the  prejudices  that  were  entertained  against  the 
slightest  npproa eh  towards  prelacy  ;  and  though  npjiosrtioil  was 
made  in  the  Synod  of  Fife,  the  measure  was  at  hist  carried  in 
the  Assembly  of  March,  1600. 

'  The  King,  believing  that  ho  had  no  further  reason  to  fear  that 
the  discontent  at  the  new  ecclesiastical  regulations  would  become  so 
formidable  as  to  prevent  their  being  carried  into  exeCul 
moned  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Montrose,  probably  lor  the 
conveniency  of  the  northern  clergy.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
and  weil-conducted  opposition  of  the  advocates  for  the  established 
discipline  ;  notwithstanding  their  attempts  to  shew  that  the  granting 
to  the  clergy  a  vote  in  parliament  would  terminate  in  "  anlichristian 
and  Anglical  episcopal  dignities,  offices,  and  titles,  flatly  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God,''  and  that  the  avocations  which  thus  would  arue 
to  the  ministers  were  inconsistent  with  their  pastoral  duties,  the  two 
offices  which  would  be  held  by  those  who  were  elected  commissioner* 
being  incompatible,  the  resolutions  passed  at  Falkland  ■ 
tinned  with  the  cautions  or  limitations  by  which  they  had  bees 
checked.  Two  points,  however,  still  remained  to  be  decided, — th. 
title  to  be  assumed  by  the  commissioners,  and  the  duration  of  their 
commission.  \\  ith  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  it  seem*  tq  n*ve 
been  at  once  determined,  that  the  appellation  o I  bishop  should  not  be 
used,  but  that  of  commissioner  retained ;  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
there  was  much  discussion  and  diversity  of  sentiment.  Thi 
the  Court  was,  that  the  appointment  should  endure  for  life,  or  till  the 
person  who  received  it  was  convicted  of  a  crime.  This,  however) 
iMuld  not  be  effected  ;  and  it  was  at  length  determined,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  that  the  commissioners  should  annually  give  an  account  of 
their  commission,  and  lay  down  the  same  at  the  feet  of  the  Assembly, 
to  be  continued  or  altered  as  that  high  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  with 
the  consent  of  bis  Majesty,  should  think  most  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  church.    Two  additional  restrictions  were,  at  the  sane  lime. 
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Hiacted ;  that  they  who  had  a  vote  in  parliament  should  not  come  as 
nembers  to  any  general  assembly,  or  vote  in  it,  except  they  were 
uithorized  to  that  effect  by  their  respective  presbyteries,  and  that 
rimcn  ambitus,  or  solicitation  for  the  continuance  of  the  commission, 
ihould  be  sufficient  ground  for  its  being  taken  away.  All  these 
arrangements  having  been  made,  it  was  ordained  that  the  ministers/ 
throughout  the  kingdom  should,  in  general  terms,  intimate,  that  the 
zote  in  parliament  had  been  fixed  by  the  Assembly,  and  that  none 
ihould  speak  against  it. 

•  This  assembly  may  be  considered  as  having  introduced  a  new  form 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  as  thus  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Instead  of  the  parity  for  which  Melvil, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  which  he  had  embraced  at  Geneva, 
bad  strenuously  contended,  and  which  he  had  successfully  esta- 
blished, there  was  recognised  ah  order  of  ministers,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  pastoral  office,  had  civil  duties  to  perform,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, in  a  different  situation  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  The 
system  was  one  of  pare  representation.  The  commissioners  were 
elected  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  were  their  con* 
stituents;  were  to  be  guided  by  their  instructions  in  what  related  to 
the  interests  of  the  church ;  were  responsible  for  their  conduct  in 
parliament ;  and  could  be  removed  from  the  place  which  they  held, 
if  they  proved  unfaithful,  or  were  regarded  as  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
which  was  reposed  in  them.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  devise 
any  better  mode  of  giving  to  the  clergy  that  influence  in  parliament* 
which,  as  the  third  estate,  they  had  long  possessed,  and  which,  as 
forming  a  numerous  and  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  and  as 
having  separate  and  important  rights,  it  was,  in  various  respects, 
desirable  that  they  should  possess;  and,  had  the  restrictions  been 
rigorously  enforced,  there  would  have  been  no  more  danger  of  the 
clerical  representatives  usurping  a  permanent  superiority  over  the. 
rest  of  the  ministers,  than  there  is  at  this  moment  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  becoming  totally  independent  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  returned  as  members  of  the  legislature.'  pp.  115, 118. 

A  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  but  it  led  to  no  important 
result. 

Boon  after  this  period,  James  ascended  the  English  throne, 
an  event  which  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Cook  exhibits  a  view  of  the  religious; 
parties  into  which  the  English  nation  was  divided,  Catholics, 
Puritans,  and  Episcopalians,  as  well  adapted  to  throw  light  on 
this  subject.  lie  then  details  the  proceedings  of  the  mock 
conference  of  Hampton  Court,  and  exposes  the  impolitic  con- 
duct observed  toward  the  Puritans. 

The  severe  and  unwise  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  excited 
alarm  among  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Their  opiuious  of  the 
King's  duplicity,  they  perceived,  were  well  founded:  their 
tie  wed,  with  suspicion,  the  acts  of  his  government,  distrusted 
his  promises,  and  abhorred  bis  tyranny*    To  refcdetf  the  pro- 
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jected  union  of  the  Two  Kingdoms  acceptable  to  his  new  sub- 
ject*, James  proposed  to  extend  Kpiscopacy  into  Scotland,  and, 
with  this  view,  he  deterred  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  was  likely  to  resist  innovation.  When  the  com- 
missioners of  the  church  requested  the  advice  of  their  brethren, 
respecting  the  points  that  it  was  known  would  be  agitated  in 
Parliament,  the  Synod  of  Fife  expressed,  in  a  respectful  btH 
decided  tone,  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  generally  prevailed 
to  all  encroachment  on  the  ecclesiastical  constitution.  This  ex- 
pression of  popular  feeling  should  have  induced  the  King  to 
pause,  but,  as  he  absurdly  imagined  that  a  hierarchy  is  essential 
to  monarchy,  he  pursued  his  resolution  of  re- modelling  ilte 
Scottish  church,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  eon  v  nisi  ons. 
The  assumption  of  the  titles  of  episcopacy,  by  three  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  church,  and  the  rejection,  by  the  courtiers,  oft 
clause  for  preserving,  in  ease  of  union,  the  religious  polity  by 
law  established,  increased  the  apprehensions  of  the  Presby- 
terians, and  induced  thcro  to  petition  the  king  for  the  inn-l- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly.  The  King  resolved  not  to  accede 
to  their  request,  but  in  order  to  amuse  them,  he  professed  lo 
their  agent,  that  he  still  retained  the  principles  in  which  lie  bad 
been  educated,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  the  order  of 
the  Scottish  kirk.  His  ministers  indeed  intimated  that  a  Gcucrul 
Assembly  would  not  be  held;  but  as  the  com  muni  cation  ■■> 
not  official,  several  of  the  Presbyteries  elected  their  represen- 
tatives to  the  Assembly.  A  late  notice,  which  was  afterwards 
recalled,  on  condition  of  adjourning  the  Assembly,  was  sent  to 
the  Presbyteries,  to  detain  their  brethren. 

1  About  nineteen  members,  returned  by  nine  out  of  fifty  pre»by- 
teiies,  came  to  Aberdeen  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  small  w*. 
of  the  number  has  been  stated  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  the  great  pnrt 

'    tthe 


of  the  ministers  were  averse  from   holding  the  Assembly; 
was  some    misunderstanding    respecting   the    day  of  meeting,   ami 
several  of  the  clergy,  amongst  whom  was  Welsh,  afterward 
gracefully  persecuted,  arrived  after  the  Assembly  had  been  dissolved. 
It  is,  besides,  to  be  recollected,  that  a  numerous  convention  of  the 


1 


ministers  was  not  desirable.  They  had  no  intention  of  passing  any 
important  acts, — the  purpose  of  their  coming  together  was  solely  w 
preserve  their  privileges,  and,  in  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  these, 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  King.  Several  of  the  most  distingnislitJ 
of  the  clergy,  it  is  admitted,  were  present ;  and  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  a  moderation,  yet  with  a  firmness,  which  should  haw 
commanded  the  respect,  rather  than  exposed  them  to  the  resentment 
of  government. 

•It  »as  intended  to  constitute  the  Assembly  on  (he  forenoon  of 
the  ad  of  July,  but  from  the  singular  severity  of  the  weather,  this 
iviiF,  with  the  concurrence  of  Straiton,  delayed  till  the  biter  part  of 
the  day.    He  then  produced  a  letter  from  the  council,  directed  *•  To 
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oar  trusty  friends  and  brethren  of  the  ministry,  convened  in  their 
General  Assembly  at  Aberdeen/9  a  title  recognising  the  lawfulness 
of  their  convention.  The  ministers  justly  observed,  that,  before  they 
could  receive  the  letter,  they  must  take  the  usual  steps  for  forming 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  and  choose  a  moderator  and 
clerk.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Lauriston,  who  declined  being  pre- 
sent at  the  election,  Jest  any  difference  might  afterwards  arise,  and 
his  conduct  in  countenancing  them  be  blamed,  Forbes  was  chosen 
to  preside,  and  the  letter  which  requested  them  immediately  to  dis- 
solve their  meeting,  without  appointing  another,  was  read.  Although 
they  were  convinced  that  the  situation  of  the  church  much  required 
the  interference  and  direction  of  a  General  Assembly,  their  anxiety 
not  to  oppose  their  sovereign,  induced  them,  without  hesitation,  to 
resolve  upon  adjourning;  but  they  could  not,  without  tearing  down 
their  ecclesiastical  polity,  agree  to  do  so,  without  fixing  a  day  for  a 
subsequent  Assembly.  They  referred  the  nomination  of  this  day  to 
Lauriston,  expressing  their  willingness  to  acquiesce  in. whatever  time 
he  might  think  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  King.  He  now 
peremptorily  insisted  upon  their  instantly  dissolving,  without  nomi- 
nating the  time  for  re-assembling,  upon  which  they  framed  an  act 
of  adjournment  till  the  5th  of  September,  and  wrote  to  the  council, 
explaining  the  motives  by  which  they  had  been  influenced.  Lauris- 
ton probably  at  length  saw  that  this  resolute  purpose  of  the  minis* 
ters  would  not  only  give  offence,  but  might  expose  himself  to  the 
resentment  of  the  prelates,  and  through  them  of  his  Majesty; 
and  to  guard  against  this,  he  solemnly  declared,  that  he  had  from 
the  beginning  considered  the  Assembly  as  illegal ;  he  commanded 
the  ministers  by  a  proclamation  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  afterwards 
affirmed,  that,  upon  his  arrival  on  the  first  of  July,  he  had,  in  name 
of  the  sovereign,  charged  ihem  upon  pain  of  treason  to  disperse. 
Of  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt. 
The  ministers  -had  never  heard  the  charge,  and  they  called  upon 
him  to  produce  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  were  present 
when  it  was  given.  They  said,  what  he  could  not  deny,  that  when 
he  was  at  their  meeting,  he  never  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  charge,  which  he  would  certainly  have  done  had  his  account 
been  founded  in  truth ;  and  the  fact,  that  he  even  pointed  out  who 
should  be  elected  as  moderator,  places  himself  amongst  the  most 
unexceptionable  witnesses  against  his  own  veracity.  The  clergy 
having  on  their  part  protested  that  the  Assembly  was  held  upon  toe 
warrant  of  the  word  of  God,  and"  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  king" 
dom,  left  the  city. 

*  The  point  now  at  issue  between  the  King  and  the  great  majority 
of  his  Scottish  subjects,  whose  sentiments  coincided  with  those  of 
the  ministers,  was  not  merely  what,  at  first  view,  it  may  appear,  a 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  regulation,  of  little  importance  to  the  com* 
munity,  or  affecting  only  the  privileges  and  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  but  it  was  a  great  constitutional  question,  involving  in  it  the 
establishment  of  despotism,  or  the  assertion  of  those  noble  principles 
jof  political  freedom,  upon  which  all  government,  entitled  to  the  rent* 
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ration  and  submission  of  rational  beings,  must  rest.  The  church, 
identified  at  this  period  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  had  obtained 
from  the  legislature  certain  powers  and  privileges,  not  extorted  by 
force,  but  granted  from  the  conviction  that  they  were  requisite  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom ;  the  statute  conveying  these 
privileges  had  not  only  been  regularly  sanctioned,  but  had  for  seve- 
ral years  been  acted  upon  as  the  law  of  the  land.  His  Majesty,  de- 
sirous to  take  them  away,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  Parliament, 
and  endeavouriug  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  statute  become  ob- 
noxious to  him,  issued  an  arbitrary  mandate  that  it  should  be  dis- 
regarded Had  the  ministers  tamely  yielded  to  this,  they  would 
have  recognised  a  dispensing,  that  is,  an  absolute  power  in  (be 
crown, — they  would  have  contributed  to  subvert  the  liberty  which 
was  their  birth -right,  and  would  have  subjected  to  the  will  of  Che 
monarch  their  most  invaluable  civil  and  religious  blessings.  There 
is  perhaps  no  incident  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  which  more  striking- 
ly than  the  one  now  recorded,  branded  as  it  has  been  by  many 
writers  as  seditious  or  treasonable,  shews  the  vast  obligations  which 
posterity  owe  to  the  defenders  of  the  Presbyterian  polity ;  because 
freedom  was  never  in  greater  danger,  and  at  no  period  would  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  manly  principles  disseminated  bv  the 
reformation,  have  more  firmly  shackled  our  country  with  the  fetters 
of  oppression  '  pp   160 — 16 1.  Vol  II. 

The  council  ie*u<ive(t  to  proceed  against  the  ministers  who  had 
held  wha:  vws  contemptuously  styled,  a  convention;  and  six 
of  thein,  who  maintained  its  legally,  were  thrown  into  the 
prison  oi  Blackness.  This  iniquitous  measure  justified  -the 
clergy  in  affirming  that  it  was  deliberately  resolved  to  subvert 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  though  the  King,  to  efface  this 
impression,  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  a  General  As- 
sembly, and  pretending  that  he  meant  not  to  attempt  any  vio- 
lent innovation. 

'  This  proclamation  was  sent  to  the  imprisoned  ministers,  whose 
numbers  had  been  increased,  with  the  intention  of  removing  their 
apprehensions,  and  of  leading  them  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
acted  improperly  ;  but  when  it  failed  in  producing  these  eflecte, 
thejr  were  again  required  to  appear  before  the  council,  that,  the 
punishment  which  thev  had  justly  incurred  might  be  inflicted. 
When  they  were  asked  to  make  their  defence,  they  declined  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  the  matter  with  which  they  were 
charged  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  ought  to  be  decided  by, the 
judicatories  of  the  church.  This  declinature,  as  it  was  denominated, 
was  not  received  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  it;  and  they  thee, 
confident  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  justified  their  conduct  in  a 
strain  of  energetic  reasoning,  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  soundness  and  vigour  of  mind,  which  Forbes,  who  taok:thie,^cbjef 
l^urden  of  pleading,  in  an  eminent  degree  possessed.  Ajt  ttieir 
efforts,  however,  were  insufficient  to  procure  their  release;  they 
were  remanded  to  prison ;  and  the  King,  irritated  by  their  declining 
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ority  of  the  privy-council,  and  thus  reviving  a  controversy, 
q  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  had  occasioned  to  him  much 
as,  commanded  six  of  them,  amongst  whom  were  Forbes 
Ish,  to  be  tried  for  treason.  Upon  the  day  of  trial,  they 
ted  before  the  justice-depute,  Sir  William  Hart,  to  whom 
of  the  nobility  and  lords  of  the  council  were  appointed  as 
I,  and  the  indictment  was  laid  upon  the  act  of  the  parliament 
lating  to  his  Majesty's  power  over  all  estates ;  which  act,  it 
ted,  that  the  pannels,  by  declining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
had  traitorously  violated  Much  intreaty  was  used  inpri- 
i  induce  the  ministers  to  withdraw  the  declinature.  This 
fused  to  do,  and  the  trial  having  proceeded  in  a  manner  in-* 
td  those  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned,  they  were,  not  withstand- 
powerful  and  affecting  speeches  of  Forbes,  and  of  Welsh, 
uilty  of  treason,  and  ordered  to  be  detained  in  confinement 
Majesty's  pleasure  respecting  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
t  should  be  ascertained.'  pp   166,  167.  Vol.  II. 

absurdity  roi^bt  be  united  with  injustice,  the  Court 
Led  all  censure  of  their  own  proceedings, 
re  matters  were  brought  to  extremities,  the  King  resolved 
inference  in  his  own  presence,  and  summoned  eight  of 
it  eminent  Scottish  ministers  to  London.  From  the  tenor 
summons,  they  concluded  that  no  good  could  be  exr 
Prom  the  measure,  and  begged  to  be  excused  :  eventually, 
r,  they  complied  with  the  King's  importunity.  Wfiea 
rived  in  London,  they  were  compelled  to  attend  ia  the 
ohapel,  a  course  of  lectures,  preached  by  English  peer 
l  order  to  expose  the  principles  prevalent  in  Scotland, 
ards,  they  appeared  before  the  King,  and  were  required 
their  opinion  of  the  Assembly  held  at  Aberdeen.  As  they 
i  that*  meeting,  the  King  despaired  of  making  a  favour- 
mpression  on  them,  and  the  conference  terminated. 
h  the  ministers  should  now  have  been  allowed  to  return 
lames  detained  them,  and  ordered  the  members  of  tfce 
b  privy  council,  to  propose  to  them  captious  and  ensnar~ 
wtions. 

les  Mel vil,  moderate  and  patient  as  he  was,,  felt  the  indigna- 
idh  such  oppression  was  calculated  to  excite  in  every  indepen* 
id  well-constituted  mind ;  and  after  he  had  been  required  by 
[esty's  advocate,  to  say  whether  he  prayed  for  the  imprisoned 
*,  whether  he  approved  of  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  and 
ministers  having  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  an$ 
vas  his  letter  to  the  synod  of  Fife  i  he  thus  remonstrated': 
a  free  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  free  as  any 
q  in  the  world,  to  which  I  will  stand.  There  has  beeni  no' 
is  legally  executed  against  me.  The  noblemen  here  pre- 
A  I,  are  not  in  our  own  country.  The  charge,  super  inqui- 
fas  declared  long  since  to  be  unjust.  I  am  bound  by  no  law 
ie  myself,  neither  to  famish  rnatter  of  accusation,  against  - 
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myself."  He  then  desired  the  noblemen  "  to  deal  with  liiiir, 
although  a  mean  man,  as  a  free  born  Scotchman,  as  they  would  be 
content  to  be  used  themselves,  that  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland." 

'  Such  language  might  surely  have  protected  a  man  who  had  beer 
guilty  of  no  crime,  who  was  not  even  accused,  but  who,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  order  of  his  Sovereign,  had  come  to  court,  leaving  hi, 
family  and  his  charge,  and  incurring  an  expence  which  his  limited 
circumstances  could  with  difficulty  afford.  The  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil still,  however,  pressed  their  inquiries,  and  seem  to  have  fell  r.o 
emotion  of  patriotism  at  what  every  patriot  should  hove  heard  with 
the  deepest  interest.  This  exasperated  Andrew  Melvil,  who  could 
not  behold,  with  indifference,  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong;  and 
when  he  was  at  length  admitted,  he,  in  a  tone  of  dignified  reproach, 
told  the  noblemen  before  whom  he  appeared,  "  that  they  knew  not 
what  they  were  doing, — that  they  were  degenerated  from  the 
ancient  nubility  of  Scotland,  who  were  wont  to  give  their  live*  and 
lands  for  the  freedom  of  their  country  and  of  the  Gospel,  but  that 
they  were  betraying  and  overturniag  both."  '  pp.  ISO,  lb2.  Vol.  II. 

They  answered  the  questions  proposed  to  them ;  but  they  were 
Still  i  M  i  qui  tons  I  y  prevented  from  returning  home.  Provoked 
by  the  contumacy  of  (lie  ministers,  the  Court  was  eager  to  in- 
flict punishment  on  them.  Andrew  Melvil  had,  in  an  epigram, 
exposed  the  pompous  worship  of  the  King's  chapel,  and  being 
summoned  before  Bancroft,  he  inveighed  against  the  parts  of 
that  prelate's  conduct,  that  were  deemed  objectionable  by  the 
Presbyterians.  For  this  boldness,  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  languished  several  years.  He  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  accept  the  professorship  of,  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Sedan  ;  and  died  there  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  His  nephew,  James,  was  obliged  to  reside  first  at 
Newcastle  and  then  at  Berwick ;  and  the  other  minutes, 
though  sent  borne,  were  confined  to  particular  parts  of  Scot- 
land. 

A  abort  lime  before  the  ministers  were  summoned  to  London,  the 
Parliament  had  passed  several  acUteudingto  introduce  despotism, 

d  to  restore  prelacy.  Those  acts,  together  with  the  iniqui- 
tous and  cruel  policy  observed  toward  the  ministers,  exaspe- 
rated the  minds  of  men,  and  excited  violent  prejudices  against 
the  prelates  ;  which  they  confirmed  rath,  r  than  softened,  by 
conforming  to  the  manners  of  the  Court,  and  abetting  its  ty- 
rannical measures,  by  the  haughtiness  of  their  deportment,  and 
by  their  contempt  of  that  severity  aud  decorum  of  behaviour 
that  were  thought  essential  to  true  piety. 

Some  of  the  clergy  having  been  thus  drawn  to  London,  others 
banished,  and  consternation  struck  into  the  whole  order,  th* 
Kicg1  appointed  a  canrention  for  regulating  ecclesiastical  affair* 
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\b  be  held  at  Linlithgow.  The  Assembly  being  most  irregularly 
convened,  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  read  a  letter,  explaining  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

(  He  proposed  that,  till  tranquillity  was  happily  restored,  one  pru- 
dent minister  in  each  presbytery  should  be  chosen  constantly  to  pre- 
side,  and  that  this  office  should  belong  to  the  bishops  in  those  pres- 
byteries, within  the  bounds  of  which  they  resided.  The  tendency  of 
this  measure  was  at  once  perceived,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  which  had  been  employed  to  secure  compliance,  it  could  not 
be  carried  in  the  general  form  in  which  it  was  presented ;  but  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  from  it  which  was  apprehended,  it  was  ordained  that 
the  moderators  of  presbyteries  and  provincial  assemblies  should  not 
presume  to  do  any  thing  of  themselves,  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  their  brethren;  that  they  should  have  no  greater  jurisdiction 
than  had  been  assigned  to  former  moderators  by  the  constitution  of 
the  church ;  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  trial  and  censure  of 
synods ;  and  to  these  restrictions  were  added  several  others,  which, 
had  they  been  put  in  force,  would  have  rendered  this  new  scheme 
little  prejudicial  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline.'  p.  199.  Vol.  II. 

These  resolutions  were  steadily  opposed  by  the  ministers,  and 
were  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  the  King,  who,  foreseeing 
opposition,  ordered  '  the  council  to  direct  charges,  as  well  for 

*  those  that  were  nominated  to  accept  the  moderation,  as  to 

*  the  ministers  of  every  presbytery  to  accept  them  that  were 

*  nominated/  Though  the  innovations  were  very  unacceptable 
to  the  people,  the  prelates,  by  addressing  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
the  clergy,  prevailed  on  the  weaker  men  of  the  ministry  to 
choose  as  their  representatives  to  the  next  Assembly,  those  who 
were  friendly  to  the  views  of  the  Court,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  great  apprehensions  entertained  of  Popery,  to  incul- 
cate unanimity  and  moderation.  The  success  of  the  bishops  was 
considerable,  though  no  direct  innovation  was  made.  The  As- 
sembly did  not  condemn  the  innovations;  it  again  authorized  seve- 
ral of  its  members,  including  the  prelates,  to^correspond  with  the 
King ;  it  recognised  a  difference  of  opinion  respectihg  ecclesiasti- 
cal government ;  and  it  allowed  the  titles  of  the  bishops  to  be 
inserted  in  its  register.  When  James  Melvil  heard  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Assembly,  he  declared,  '  that  either  God  must 
c  change  the  King's  heart,  or  the  government  of  the  Scottish 
c  church  must  be  overturned.'  The  spirit  of  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  subdued.  In  a  conference,  heUl  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  of  the  last  Assembly,  the  ministers,  though 
every  art  was  employed  jp  secure  compliance,  could  not  be 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  Court. 

Meanwhile,  the  determination  of  the  King  was  discovered  in 
acts  of  parliament,  which  restored  the  prelates  to  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, Ad  empowered  the  King  to  regulate  their  dress.  The 
bishops  now  threw  aside  the  disguise  wider  IrMeK-.thfey  fead 
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concealed  their  dcsigus,  and,  that  scope  might  be  afforded  if 
(heir  ambition,  they  trampled  on  the  laws  of  the  church,  debar- 
ring the  clergy  from  secular  employments;  while  they  ltnt 
themselves  to  be  the  tools  of  despotism  in  administering  the 
Court  of  High  Commission. 

'  Delighted  with  the  means  which,  through  this  court,  be  could 
employ  for  distressing  or  imprisoning,  or  banishing  his  subjects,  ami 
thus  compelling  them  to  silent  submission,  the  king  hud,  about  two 
years  before  this  period,  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  similar 
court  in  Scotland,  and  endeavouring,  by  its  arbitrary  proceeding*,  ti 
eradicate  that  turbulent  spirit,  before  which  he  had  in  early  life  often 
trembled.  The  state  of  the  country,  or  the  apprehension  of  resist- 
ance, delayed  the  «»il ;  but  the  time  at  length  appearing  favourable, 
an  act  of  council,  under  the  great  seal,  was  addressed  to  the  two 
archbishopH  ot  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  erecting  a  court  of  high 
Commission  in  each  of  their  provinces,  and  defining  the  powers  of  the 
judges.  A  number  of  the  bishops,  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  laity,  were  constituted  members  of  these  courts  ;  and 
any  five  of  them  wiire  declared  competent  to  act,  provided  one  oftfac 
five  was  an  archbishop.  They  were  authorized  to  call  summarily  be- 
fore them  all  persons  being  offenders,  cither  in  life  or  religion,  whom 
they  held  to  be  any  way  scandalous,  and  proceed  to  their  trial  j  and 
if  they  found  them  impenitent,  to  issue  a  mandate  to  the  pastors, 
under  whose  ministry  they  lived,  to  pronounce  against  them  the  ien- 
oramunicatiou.  If  the  pastors  refused  to  comply,  the 
rn  powered  to  proceed  against  them  by  suspension,  depo- 
r  imprisonment.  They  were  also  empowered  to  fine,  at  their 
iscretion,  such  persons  as  had  been  dragged  to  their  bar,  and  as  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  guilty.  They  could  even  imprison  them;  a 
"warrant  of  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the  archbishop,  being  suf- 
ficient for  all  jailors  to  bury  in  dungeons  the  unhappy  men  who  bad 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  this  detestable  inquisition.  Incase* 
of  contumacy,  the  privy-council  were  commanded  to  employ  the 
whole  force  of  government  in  executing  the  sentences  pronounced 
by  the  court  of  commission  ;  and  if  the  persons  summoned  did  not 
obey  the  order  of  the  council,  they  were  denounced  be  rebels,  acd 
subjected  to  all  the  weight  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  enerok-; 
of  the  state.  It  might  have  appeared,  even  to  the  abettors  of  despot- 
ism, that  the  clauses  already  specified  gave  a  sufficient  range  for  ike 
exercise  of  tyranny  ;  but  James  farther  authorized  the  commissioner* 
to  watch  over  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  all  ministers,  preachers, 
teachers  in  schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  and  to  proceed  against 
those  who  used  what  were  termed  impertinent  speeches  in  public  ;  in 
other  words,  a  system  of  jealous  inspection  was  established,  which 
destroyed  all  confidence  amongst  men,  and  annihilated  the  happisw* 
derived  from  the  intercourse  of  society.'  p.  223. 

The  prelates,  viewed  at  once  as  apostates  and  instruments.  <>' 
tyranny,  were  held  in  abhorrence.  All  the  odium  of  the  Court  of 
commission  fell  upon  (hem. 
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•  As  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  bishops  to  rank  fcnd 
power,  James  thought  he  might,  with  their  assistance,  be  able 
to  induce  ail  Assembly  to  sanction  ihe  subversion  of  the  Presby- 
terian polity.  Having  most  indecently  prescribed  to  the  di£e~ 
rent  presbyteries  the  persons  whom  he  wished  to  be  chosen 
commissioners,  he  employed  intimidation,  bribery,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  emolument,  to  procure  their  compliance  with  hisdesigps. 
Accordingly,,  when  the  Assembly  met,  instead  of  any  vigorous 
attempts  to  preserve  the  established  constitution  of  the  church, 
propositions  were  adopted  subversive  of  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
fnpUne<  ^Absolute  power  over  the  General  Assemblies  was  given 
t»  tbe&ing ;  and  the  bishops  were  allowed  an  undisputed  «tfpeT 
rarity.  As  some  opposition  was  made,  by  several  ministers^-to 
die  resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibHtog 
alt  elpressiofis  of  dietike,  in  public  or  in  private,  of  the  wise 
-coaclQsions  of  the  Assembly,  authorizing  magistrates  to  im- 
prison the  guilty,  till  the  privy  council  should  decide  on  their 
cases,  and  commanding  those  who  knew,  to  inform  against  their 
neighbours. 

•  The  language  and  spirit  of  this  edict  should  rouse  the  virtafttn 
indignation  df  all  who  value  the  best  interests  of  nan.  Retting  urnfe 
the  authority  of  the  monarch,  or  of  those  who,  in  His  name,  exercised 
the  government,  it  established  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition;— -it 
destroyed  the  confidence  which  is  the  charm  of  social  intercourse,— 
it  converted  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  into  spies  upon  the  virtnous 
Actings  of  one  another,— and  it  sanctioned  a  mode  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure which  could  be  tolerated  only  under  the  depression  of  despot- 
ism. For  the  slightest  opposition  to  a  long  series  of  propositions;  at 
variance  with  what  the  King,  as  well  as  the  people,  had  sworn  to 
frfaiatain,  every  man  was  liable  to  be  immured  in  a  dungeon;  be 
might  be  seized  wherever  the  villany  of  bis  persecutors  led  them  to 
search  for  hfrn,  even  in  hi*  own  house,  and  in  the  besom  of  his  family, 
tfhd  be  deprived  of  liberty,  not  till  he  established  his  innocence,  or 
demanded  a  trial,  but  till  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  men  who  Wfere 
capable  of  framing  and  publishing  such  n  proclamation  as  hps  been 
mentioned,  found  leisure,  or  were  inclined  to  intimate  what  they 
wished  to  be  done  with  him.  Could  that  cause  be  acceptable  to  the 
nation  which  needed  support  like  this  ?  Could  any  thing  be  more 
calculated  to  inspire  detestation  at  episcopacy,  arid  at  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  than  associating  that  adtnirable  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  with  a  degree  or  oppression,  which,  ff  it  be  long 
endured,  eradicates  the  best  feelings}  and  sinks  into  the  profligacy 
sad  degradation  of  slavery  ?  Yet,-  because  our  ancestors  were  not 
willing  to  bow  their  neeks  to  this  iron  yoke,  because;  from  the  bitter 
emotions  with  which  they  contemplated  it,  and  during  the  noble 
stind  which  they  madti,.«gainst  it,  they  branded  die  tyranny 
which4 sought  to  impose  it,  they'  liave  been  represented  a*  un- 
reasonable and  seditious  enthusiasts ;  and  an  enlightened  historian, 
guided  much  more  by  his  general  principles  tban  by  accurate  in- 
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formation,  which  he  did  not  possess,  has  endeavoured  to  excite  ad- 
miration of  his  own  expanded  views  and  liberal  sentiments,  by  load- 
ing, with  every  term  or  contemptuous  reproach,  those  venerable  men, 
to  whose  intrepidity  we  are  indebted  for  our  inestimable  political  and 
religious  privileges.' — pp.  2«-l — 3,  Vol.  II. 

The  following  passive  will  amuse  our  readers  : — 

*  Nearly  as  the  church  of  Scotland  had  now  approached  to  the 
episcopal  model,  the  king  thought  that  something  was  still  wanting 
for  effecting  that  religious  conformity  between  ngland  and  Scot* 
land,  which  he  so  eagerly  contemplated.  The  bishops  in  the  latter 
kingdom,  wanted  the  character  which  they  could  derive  only  through 
prelates  regularly  consecrated  ;  and  James,  that  this  defect  right  be 
supplied,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  -Assembly  at  Glasgow, 
summoned  Spottiswoode  and  two  of  his  colleagues  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, and  at  the  same  time  enjoined  the  Bishops  of  London,  of  Elyv 
and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  consecrate  the  Scottish  prelates  '  Spottis- 
woode and  his  brethren  seem  to  have  been  averse  to  this  step,  and  . 
insinuated  that,  by  their  submitting  to  consecration,  the  old  preten- 
sions of  the  •  nghsh  church  over  that  of  Scotland,  and  which  had 
never  been  admitted,  might  be  revived.  The  King,  who  ha  antici- 
pated this  objection,  removed  it,  by  informing  them  that  the 'Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  alone  could  urge  the  claim  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  were  to  have  no  part  in  the'  solemnity. 
A  difficulty,  however,  of  a  different  kind,  now  occurred,  which 
greatly  perplexed  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  maintained  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ordain  the  Scottish  prelates  as 
priests,  they  having  never  received  episcopal  ordination,  and  then 
confer  on  them  the  higher  order.  Bancroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  was  standing  by,  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this* 
was  unnecessary,  because,  where  there  were  no  bishops,  ordination 
by  presbyters  must  br  esteemed  valid,  and  that  if  this  uere  disputed, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of 
the  reformed  churches  The  Bishop  of  Ely  was  satisfied  by  the  ju- 
dicious observation  of  the  primate,  and  the  work  of  consecration  was 
then  completed/ — pp  244,  5,  Vol.  II. 

In  October,  1612,  Parliament  ratified  the  conclusions  of  the 
Assembly,  but  essentially  altered  the  Act  in  favour  of  tbe  pre- 
lates, who,  as  they  reaped  the  advantages,  incurred  the  odium 
of  this  disingenuousness. 

The  establishment  of  episcopacy  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
King,  who  wished  to  introduce  into  his  dominions  a  turifor.  ity  of 
religious  ceremonies,  which  be  deemed  essential  to  the  vigour  of 
his  prerogatives.  Though  the  bishops  were  prone  to  gratify* his 
Majesty,  they  perceived  that  \\e  r<>sh  measures  of  the  Court  were 
fraught  with  danger,  and  therefore  adopted  a  more  cautious 
policy.  Under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  reformed  fctth 
against  the  attempts  of  Popery,  they  summoned  an  assembly  at 
Aberdeen  ;  and  this  business  being  settled,  when  many  of  tbe 
ministers  had  left,  they  brought  forward  resolutions  affecting 
the  state  of  the  church.    A  new  confession  of  faith  was  sane- 
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tioned,  a  catechism  and  liturgy  were  ordered  to  be  composed,  a* 
well  as  canons  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  acts  of  former  Assem- 
blies. The  King,  in  his  anxiety  for  uniformity  of  worship,  com- 
manded to  he  inserted  among  the  canons,  regulations,  afterwards 
called  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  respecting  kneejing  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  piivate  communion  and  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  the  observance  ot  certain  festivals.  This  determination  of 
James  alarmed  the  prelates,  and,  on  their  representing  to  him 
the  difficulties  of  the  measure,  he  resolved  to  temporize.  He 
undertook  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  in  full  expectation  of 
effecting  his  purposes  by  the  authority  of  his  presence ;  but  he 
was  extremely  mortified  in  not .  finding  the  obsequiousness  that 
he  had  anticipated. 

'  He  sent  instructions  to  repair  the  royal  chapel  before  his  arrival, 
find  dictated  the  manner  in  which  this  repair  was  to  be  executed. 
The  people  heard  with  amazement  of  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
appearance  of  the  structure.  Paintings  or  statues  of  the  apostles 
were  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  report, 
that  images  were  to  be  introduced,  and  that  the  mass  would  soon 
follow.  Cowper,  bishop  of  Galloway,  who  was  dean  of  the  chapel, 
-and  who,  although  be  had  conformed  to  the  ecclesiastical  innovations, 
was  a  sincere  Protestant,  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  multitude, 
and  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  represent  to  the  King  the  propriety 
of  departing  from  an  intention  which  would  spread  dissatisfaction 
through  the  kingdom  i  he  letter  containing  his  representation  was 
ako  subscribed  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  some  of  the 
other  prelates ;  but  the  archbishop  seems  to  have  regarded  the  fears 
of  the  people  as  totally  without  foundation.  Cowper,  however,*WHS 
serious ;  tor,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  in- 
formed him,  that  the  bishops  had  succeeded  in  getting  images  dis- 
charged, and  he  requested  him  to  take  some  pains  to  shew,  that  the 
refusal  of  images  was  reasonable  The  King  was  highly  displeased 
with  this  interference  ;  and  although  he  did  not  esteem  it  prudent  to. 
disregard  it,  he  sharply  rebuked  the  bishops  for  their  officiousness ; 
ascribed  it  to  their  narrow  views ;  and  not  very  graciously  informed, 
them,  that  he  would  bring  with  him  some  English  doctors  to  enlighten 
their  minds  ' — pp.  268,  9,  Vol.  II. 

James  proposed  that  it  should  be  enacted, '  That  whatsoever 
'  conclusion  was  taken  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  Qf  the 
'  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  matters  of  external  polity,  should 
4  have  the  power  and  strength  of  an  ecclesiastical  law.9  To  the 
prefcies,  who  represented  the  danger  of  such  a  measure,  since 
to  the  making  ol  laws,  the  advice  and  consent  of  presbyteries 
were  essential,  the  Kiog  replied, '  That  he  was  not  against  call- 
'  ing:upon  *  competent  number  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
'.ministers,  to  assist  the  bishops,  but  that  he  would  never  agsee 
€r  to  haying  matters  ruled  as  they  had  been  in  General  Assemblies, 
'far  the  bishops  must  rule  the  ministers,  and  the  King  rule 
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'  both.'  Though  the  law  was,  with  a  slight  modification,  ap- 
proved by  the  Lords  of  the  Article?,  the  ministers,  who  per- 
ceived (hat  it  tended  to  remove  every  vestige  of  the  Presby- 
terian polity,  entered  so  spirited  a  protest  against  the  Art,  as 
induced  his  majesty  to  abandon  the  measure.  In  conformity, 
however,  with  the  littleness  of  his  mind,  he  meanly  persecuted 
those  who  had  signed  the  protestation.  This  prince  always 
betrayed  his  weakness  : — 

•  After  the  parliament  had  been  dissolved,  lie  commanded  the 
bishops,  and  several  ol  the  ministers,  to  meet  him  at  St.  Andrews",  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  his  plans  with  respect  to  the  church.  The 
prelates,  and  about  thirty  of  the  clergy,  having  met  in  the  chapel  of 
the  castle,  the  King  expatiated  to  them  upon  his  great  care  of  the 
church,— alluded  to  the  articles  which  he  had  transmitted,  taking 
great  credit  to  himself  for  his  moderation  in  not  compelling  their 
insertion  amongst  the  canons, — spoke  with  much  displeasure  of  the 
protestation, — graciously  informed  them  that  he  would  pots  this  over, 
amongst  many  o;ber  wrongs, — and  then  tolil  them  that  he  hud  callod 
them  to  hear  what  were  their  scruples  as  to  the  points  which  he  had 
mled.  He  concluded  in  this  high  strain  :  "  I  mean  not  to 
iio  any  thing  against  reason,  and,  on  the  other  part,  my  demands 
being  just  and  religious,  you  must  not  think  that  I  will  be  refused  or 
resisted.  It  is  a  power  innated,  and  a  special  prerogative,  which  we 
that  are  Christian  kings  have,  to  order  and  dispose  ot  external  things 
in  the  polity  of  the  church,  as  we,  by  the  advice  of  our  bishops, 
shall  think  most  fitting;  and  for  your  approving  er  disapproving 
deceive  not  yourselves,  I  will  never  regard  it  unless  you  bring  me  a 
reason  I  cannot  answer.*" — pp.  279,  280,  Vol.  II. 

Not  being  nble  to  bend  the  constancy  of  the  Soots,  Jams* 
indulged  his  humour  in  declaring  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  (hat  his 
Knglisb  subjects  should  be  allowed  to  violate  the  lord's  Day. 

The  Assembly,  which  the  King  ordered  t"  be  summoned, 
though  the  prelates  look  great  pains  to  render  it  subservient.  U< 
their  views,  was  found  intractable,  mid  the  articles  proposed 
for  deliberation,  were  deferred  till  Mother  meeting.  Filled  with 
indignation,  his  Majesty  ordered  that  no  stipend  should  be  al- 
lowed the  ministers  who  opposed  the  articles.  The  bishops 
addressing  the  apprehensions  of  the  clergy,  endeavoured  to  gun 
their  concurrence.  Festivals  were  commanded  to  he  observed, 
and  an  Assembly  having  met  nt  Perth,  every  expedient  wi< 
employed  to  intimidate  the  members.  Alter  n  letter  from  rh 
King,  written  in  his  ridiculous  style,  had  been  read,  the  Arch- 
bishop said  !  '  In  case  of  your  refusal,  the  whole  order  and  estate 
'  <,f  your  church  will  he  overthrown,  some  ministers  will  he 
'banished,  others  will  be  deprived  of  their  stipends  and  office, 
'  and  all  will  be  brought  under  the  wrath  of  authority  '  Tv 
prevent  the  decided  opposition  that  was  apprehtmdei!,  it  was 
propo«ied   to  discuss  the  art  ides   in    n  private  conference  i   they 

•"•"  then  laid  before  the  Assembly.     Freedom  of  debate  *"" 
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denied ;  he  who.  rejected  one  article,  was  to  he  coaatdered  a» 
rejecting  all;  aud  he  was  assured  that  his  name  would  be* 
presented  to  his  Majesty.  Forty -five,  however,  had  the  courage 
to  vott*  against  theso  famous  articles.*  The  violent  and  tyrasHiiesl 
prooerji  in&s  ot  the  Court,  afforded  great  advantage  to  the  sni~ 
nister* 

'  Instead  of  regarding  the  Perth  Assembly  as  the  constitutional 
organ  of  ecclesiastical  power,  these  ministers  insisted  that  it  was  not 
lawfully  constituted, — that  it  had  been  illegally  conducted,  .  and  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  had  not  been  fairly  expressed.  Nor 
did  they  confine  these  opinions  to  their  pulpits*  They  circulated 
them  by  the  press,  thus  enabling  every  man  deliberately  to  refect 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  they  deplored.'  p.  §99. 

They  produced  on  their  countrymen  a  deep  impression,  which 
was  fortified  by  the  vexations  and  persecutions  to  which  thay 
were  exposed,  and  the  improper  conduct  of  the  prelates,  wha 
were  haughty  in  their  manners,  often  at  Court,  negligent  of 
their  duties,  and,  from  solicitude  to  exhibit  Popery  in  a  favour* 
able  light,  scrupled  not  to  cast  reflections  on  the  Reformers. 

Our  Author  has  set  the  character  of  James  in  a  just  light,  and 
the  reflections  in  which  be  indulges  on  the  close  of  his  long- 
reign,  we  should,  if  our  limits  had  allowed,  have  adduoed  as  a> 
favourable  specimen  of  his  moderate  and  sagacious  thinking. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number  J 

■  ■i-  ,         I.        ■  ,,.,.,■-, ■    i.    i       i        i  m 

Art.  TL  1.  Conversations  on  Botany.  (With  Plates)  !2mo.  pp.  2I5L 
Price  (with  plain  Plates)  7s.  6d.  coloured  10s.  6d.  Longman.  1617* 

%  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Botany :  illustrated  with  references 
under  each  Definition  to  Plants  of  easy  Access,  and  by  numerous 
Figures  ;  and  also  comprising  a  Glossary  of  Botanic  Terms.  •  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  A.M.  F.L.S.  Author  of  Animal  Biography, 
ato.  lfeno.  pp.489.    Price  4s.  6d. 

npHE  advantages  attendant  upon  an  early  initiation  into  the 
-"-  principles  and  facts  of  natural  history,  arc  not,  perhaps, 
duly  appreciated  by  many  upon  whom  devolves  the  momentous 
duty  of -directing  the  studies  of  youth.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  unite  in  opinion  with  those  who  affect  to  decry,  as  Worse  thai 
useless,  the  long  established  plans  and  practices  of  grammar- 
school  education,  or  with  those  who  dream,  that  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, the  labour  of  scholastic  learning  maybe  changed  into 
the  mere  pleasure  of  intellectual  acquirement ;  but  we  do  thitffc 
that  the  understanding  and  the  power  of  reflection  mi^ht,  with  a 
promise  of  much  future  benefit,  be  earlier  called  into  habitual 
ettMise,-  than  the  present  routine  of  school  education  seems  for  the 
most  part  to  suppose.  Not  to  launch  out  into  art  extended  disse*** 
ta4fc*i%n  tfe*  probable  good  of  such  a  reformation  as  we:  nowiiiht 
«V-4fer  NnetH^«n»  "that  not  a  trifling  ofte,  may  be'jftft 
mmktt*!  a*  likely  "^ult  from  the  endeavour  to  ftwB  into 
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the  youthful  mind  a  tante  for  scientific  researches.  The  kite 
of  novel-reading  would,  we  feel  convinced,  be  much  lessened, 
as  the  world  of  nature  opened  daily  upon  the  contemplation  of 
the  pupil,  the  world  of  fiction  would  gradually  lose  its  held 
upon  his  mind,  and  the  main-spring  of  one  great  engine  of  morn) 
aud  intellectual  deterioration,  would  thus  be  effectually  destroyed. 
But  we  must  recollect  the  vindicc  nodus  precept :  our  present 
object  is  not  to  write  a  treatise  on  education,  but  to  review  the 
two  little  volumes,  the  title  pages  of  which  we  have  just  tran- 
scribed. 

Botany  possesses  this  advantage  over  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  that  the  student  is  less  dependent  upon 
adventitious  aids  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain  extent  of 
competent  knowledge  and  facility  of  pursuit.  Futuwh  the 
young  botanist  with  a  few  elementary  principles,  and  you  put 
into  his  hands  (be  means  of  instruction  and  of  entu. 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  Providence  may  have  placed  him. — 
The  fields  are  the  laboratory  of  the  botanist's  experiments  .—the 
manipulations  of  bis  science  are  furnished  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

The  crump  and  scholastic  character,  however,  of  some  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  this  pleasing  and  useful  science  have,  it 
may  be  feared,  deterred  many  persons  from  breaking  through 
the  barriers  which  invariably  oppose  themselves,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  pursuit.  When,  thcitlore, 
we  meet  with  publications  undertaken  professedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obviating  this  difficulty,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  in- 
vestigate Heir  claims, in  this  respect,  to  public  sanction  ;  and  we 
are  gratified  in  being  able  in  the  present  instance,  In  place 
out  seal  of  probatum  upon  both  the  works  before  us  The 
recent  works  of  Keith  and  Salisbury,  will  afford  the  subject  of 
a  mure  particular  investigation,  of  which  we  shall,  before  long, 
avail  ourselves  :  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  safely  recoiumenu 
these  two  little  volumes,  as  admirably  calculated  tu  furnish  the 
instruction  they  are  designed  by  their  Authors  to  convey. 

The  "  Conversations  oil  Botany,"  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
introductions  tu  the  Linn  nan  system  of  classification  winch  we 
recollect  to  have  seen.  The  Author  has  contrived  lo  intro- 
duce, throughout  the  work,  subjects  of  interest,  which  aru  ad- 
mirably calculated  at  once  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  nacre 
description,  and  to  stamp  such  description  mure  imnjay 
lively  and  permanently  upon  the  memory.  We  may  cite, 
for  example,  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
opium  and  the  Chiuese  Tea  are  prepared  for  commerce.  It 
must  he  recollected  that  the  book  is  professedly  designed  for 
young  peoon*,  as  well  as  young  buunists. 

1  The  opium  which  is  so  much  used  in  medicine,  is  the  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  unripened  vessels  of  another  tpeciei  of  i-'upam* 
the  somniferous  or  white  I'oppy,    in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
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the  inhabitants  chew  a  great  deal  of  opium,  as  the  sailors  and 
common  people  chew  tobacco  in  England  ;  and  whole  fields  are  sown 
with  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  just  as  ours  are  with  corn.  When  the 
heads  are  nearly  ripe,  they  are  wounded  on  one  side  with  <i  sharp 
instrument,  and  a  white  liquor  flows  out,  which  the  heat  of  the  sun 
hardens  upon  them  :  this  is  the  opium,  and  it  is  collected  the  next 
day,  when  fresh  wounds  are  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  seed- 
vessel  but  what  comes  fro  »  the  first  wound  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  obtained  from  the  second.  After  the  opium  is  collected,  it  is 
moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  honey,  and  worked  up  on 
a  board  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  pitch,  and  is  then  formed 
into  cakes  or  rolls  for  sale  '    p.  115. 

*  The  tea-tree,  Thea,  Polyandria  Monogymia)  is  a  native  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Tonqum,  and  has  never  been  found  growing  wild  m  sny 
other  country.  Linnaeus  says,  there  are  two  species  of  this*  plant,  the 
bohea  or  black*  and  the  viridis,  or  green  tea. 

1  As  tea  is  the  most  important  article  of  commerce  to  the  Chinese, 
thej  bestow  the  greatest  possible  care  upon  its  cultivation.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  .which  are  put  into  holes  about  five  inches  deep,  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other;  from  six  to  twelve  being  sown  to- 
gether, as  it  is  supposed  that  only  a  small  number  grow.  When 
the  tree  is  three  years  old,  the  leaves  are  fit  to  be  gathered  ;  and  the 
men  that  collect  them,  wear  gloves,  that  the  flavour  may  not  be  in- 
jured. They  do  not  pull  them  by  handfulls,  but  pick  them  off  one 
by  one,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  them ;  and  -although  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  tedious  proc&is,  each  person  gathers  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds  a  day  The  tea  leaves  are  collected  at  three  different 
seasons  What  are  first  procured  while  the  leaves  are  very  young,  are 
called  Imperial  tea,  being  generally  reserved  for  the  court  and  peo- 
ple of  rank,  because  they  are  considered  as  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  last  gathering,  when  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  growth,  is 
the  coarsest  tea  of  all,  and  is  used  by  the  common  people 

■*  The  leaves  are  first  exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  after 
which,  they  are  put  on  plates  of  copper*  and  held  over  a  fire  until  they 
become  dry  and  shrivelled  ;  they  are  then  taken  off  the  plates  with  a 
shovel,  and  spread  upon  mats,  some  of  the  labourers  talcing  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time  in  their  hands,  which  they  roll  in  one  direction, 
while  others  are  continually  employed  in  stirring  those  on  the  mats, 
in  order  that  they  may  cool  the  sooner,  and  retain  their  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance :  and  this  process  is  repeated  several  times  before  the  tea 
is  fit  for  use.'    p.  117. 

Mr.  Bingley's  Treatise,  although  of  a  different  cast  from  the 
"  Conversations,"  possesses  considerable  merit :  its  nature  and 
objects  may  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of  its  Author. 

*"  Tfye  claims  to  attention  of  the  present  publication  are  founded 
chiefly  on  its  portable  size ;  its  comprising  within  a  narrow  compass 
all  the  principal  definitions  arranged  in  systematic  order,  and  these 
befog"  in-  general  illustrated  by  reference  to  English  plants,  or  to 
plaat*  {that1  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  flower  gardens.  In  Ails 
view^miy,witlradS«ntageibe  used  as  a  supplement  to  Miss  (Mrs.) 
Wakefield's  Familiar  Introduction  to  Botany.' 
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The  tyro  in  botany  will  do  well  to  procure,  and  attantivtfiy  t» 
peruse  both  these  publication*,  as  pleasing  anil  instructive,  pre- 
liminaries to  a  course  of  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  •*& 


Art.  VII. — A  Tribute  of  Sympathy,  addreiced  to  Movr'nart.    Iff  W. 
Newnham,  Esq.  12mo.pp.  x,  240.     Hatchard,  1817. 

TMfHATEVER  partial  success  may  attend  the  artiersft, 
*  *  tinder  many  of  the  circumstances  of  fife,  to  de  llithflut 
religion,  by  substituting  other  principles  of  action,  other*  ifroral 
restraints  and  bonds  of  social  union,  no  expedient  that  trfiJTjtt- 
roost  ingenuity  of  worldly  wisdom  has  been  able  to  Irivent,  bu 


been  found  to  possess  any  efficiency  in  the  hour  of  tribulatijisp, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  consoling  influence  of  the  Gospel,  C«* 
bohuion  ia  a  lesukwhieh  every  thing,  except  reUgiafe  nufl  nH 


infinitely  abort  of  producing. ;  and  whioh  much  that  piaaaja/er 
religion,  fails  to  produce  in  the  moment  of  trial.  Many  indivi- 
duals who  hare  manifested,  at  other  times,  a  disposition  tosdsr j 
la  the  superior  rationality  of  their  views,  and  to  exult  In  their  srsa- 
domfrom  prejudice,  somewhat  to  the  ifaparafremeM  of  those  when 
they  affected  to  regard  as  the  votaries  of  a  gloomy  system,  haw 
within  the  curtains  of  a  tick  bed,  or  under  the  searching  ago- 
nies of  a  broken  spirit,  disclosed  the  secret  wish  that  they  couM 
believe  as  those  gloomy  religionists  believed,  and  enjoy  the  calsi, 
quiet  bopr,  the  unfeigned  con  ho  I  ali  on  which  tlicy  posseaaeil. 
Yes :  Doihing  but  Methodism  will  do  then  ;  and  to  the  proffered 
services  of  the  World,  to  tlie  common  -places  of  philosophy,  (u 
even  the  best-intentioned  efforts  of  sympathy,  us  a  subsutule  ftf 
religion,  the  real  mourner  replies  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  ; 
"  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all." 

But  even  when  the  Christian  attempts  to  adrXirister'  <Mtfs- 
lution  to  another,  be  finds  that  the  wounded  bear*  MMnrel 
deEcate  handling,  and  unless  he  is  guided  By  his  trthiHtp*- 
rience,  he  will  soon  be  compelled  by  tenderness  to  refrain"  ftWn 
Intermeddling  with  the  grief he  seeks  to  allay.  Pert,  ve+yW», 
are  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  a  comforter.  The  most  athroest- 
iul,  sometimes  the  only  mode  of  gaining  access  to  tbdnnW, 
is  through  the  medium  of  some  tract,  suited  as  far  as  may  be  to 
the  case  of  the  sufferer :  and  with  regard  to  works  of  flnYttod, 
the  Author  of  the  present  volume  siieaks  from  his  etrfl  fefflta^ 
when  he  states,  that '  much  that  is  kind,  and  meftiV,  rtd'W"tW- 
*  lent,*  is  to  be  found  in  them,  but  that  be  met  with  nCsnft 
-  exactly  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  own  heart,  tinder  rtae'ctrcvBi- 
stances  of  severe  affliction  which  sujjgMtcd  Ms  oWlerteJrrinjfl'ind 
nrobabfr  this  baa  been  the  experience  of  mtfrfy'a'trMttaterV' *'■ 
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receive  the  instruction  which  may  be  derived  from  its  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  to  gain  access  to  the  heart,  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion, and  awaken  the  judgment  to  the  arduous  duties  which  the 
afflicted  are  invited  to  perform,  it  is  necessary  that  their  sorrows 
should  be  soothed,  that  their  anguish  should  be  respected,  their 
feelings  participated,  their  anxieties  allayed,  and  their  distresses  alle- 
viated. The  eye  suffused  with  tears,  is  incapable  of  perusing  and 
deriving  advantage  from  the  intrinsically  excellent,  but  frigid  decla- 
mations oi%  the  uninterested  observer.  The  wounded  heart  must  be 
healed,  and  the  tearful  eye  must  first  be  dried,  by  the  tenderest  sym- 

Kthy,  ere  it  can  attend  to  the  lessons  of  instruction.  The  troubled 
som  must  be  calmed,  before  it  can  be  animated  with  the  genial 
gjow  of  resignation  to  the  wilj  of  God,  or  be  enabled  to  appropriate 
the  important  truths  conveyed  in  this  gloomy  and  mysterious  provi- 
dence ;  before  it  can  appreciate  the  duties  Connected  with  its  situ- 
ation, or  realize  the  prospects  of  mercy  and  comfort,  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  And  since  the  mind,  oppressed  with  care,  will  very  . 
soon  become  fatigued  with  simple  argumentative  disquisition,  in  which 
oftentimes  it  can  scarcely  feel  an  interest ;  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
that  truth  should  be  conveyed  in  a  style  so  pleasing  and  so  chaste,  at 
to  engage  the  understanding,  while  it  wins  its  way  to  the  heart.  And 
though  the  Author  laments  most  sincerely,  that  his  situation,  and  - 
constant  professional  engagements,  disqualify  him  for  the  task  of 

Satifying  the  refined  taste  of  individuals,  who  may  possibly  honour 
in  with  a  perusal  of  his  work ;  yet  he  trusts  that  he  has  in  some 
measure  succeeded  in  gaining  a  readier  access  to  the  heart,  and  in 

Sreparing  it  for  the  reception  of  truths  which  in  another  form  might 
ave  been  probably  overlooked.'  pp.  v — vii. 

The  reader  will  augur  favourably  from  this  extract,  of  Mr. 
N.'s  qualifications  for  the  truly  Christian  task  which  he  has 
been  prompted  to  undertake.  The  Contents  of  the  Work  are 
distributed  into  seven  Chapters.  1.  Indulgence  of  Grief;  2. 
Moderation  of  Grief ;  3.  Excessive  Sorrow;  4.  Advantages  of 
Sorrow ;  5.  Self  Examination  ;  6:  Resignation ;  7.  Sources  of 
Consolation. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called 
to  speak  as  critics  :  its  whole  value  must  depend  on  its  moral 
adaptation  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  under  deep  affliction. 
At  that  period,  we  believe  it  is  generally  found,  that  the  simplest, 
tritest  considerations  resume  the  power  of  producing  the 
strongest  impression,  and  no  others  are  felt  to  be  suitable. 
In  extreme  grief,  the  mind  is  sometimes  thrown  back,  as  it. 
were,  into  the  simplicity  of  childhood ;  the  feelings  then  act  with 
the  directness  of  instinct,  seizing  at  once  upon  their  natural  ob- 
jects], and  refusing  to  obey  all  artificial  impulse.  *  Tell  me 
some  plain  truth — some  simple  certainty;  speak  tome  of  the' 
commonest  things  of  religion  in  the  most  homely  way/— this 
has  been  the  language  ofthe  most  learned  and  profoundly  in- 
telligent of  men,  wh$n  pain  or  grief  has  brought  them  low* 
"  Vol.  VIII.  N.  S.  Q 
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We  deem  it  morilly  impossible  that  a  person  in  full  health  timl 
enjoyment,  should  be  a  competent  judff*  of  the  suitableness  anil 
probable  effect  of  a  style  of  address  intended  for  a  mourner 
under  heavy  affliction.  Any  brilliancy  of  thought,  any  devia- 
lion  from  perlt-ct  geuuinennts  of  maimer,  would,  we  are  per- 
tOaded,  be  juaiils»iibl|i  offeusive.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
pargntfi  deriving:  consolation  from  the  most  sinking  novelty  of 
sent  i  men  t,  or  from  any  unexpected  li»;lif  fUslied  upon  the  sct-ncry 
of  his  thoughts.  We  should  think  Jeremy  Taylor  hlRWetf  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  afford  the  least  satisfaction  by  his  sublimest 
Battles  of  iuiauiuation,  if  perused  und  r  sneh  eireumnt  >nees. 
The  mind  rather  requires  to  be  gradually  beguil-d  into  those 
train*  of  thought  which  may  sooihe,  without  Uitguiiiff,  the 
faculty  of  nllenlkm,  and  insensibly  mingle  with  the  natural 
flow  of  the  feelings,  till  at  length,  it  is  brought  into  a  state  to 
take  up  and  incorporate  with  itself  the  ritieclions  wbicb  are 
presented  to  it ;  and  (tot  till  then,  dues  it  begin  to  be  susceplitde 
of  the  consolation  they  are  adapted  to  afford. 

The  following  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  general 
style  of  the  present  volume. 

'  It  is  to  this  office  that  the  friend  who  now  addresses  you  would 
aspire  Like  yourself,  he  has  been  visited  with  great  distress  :  he  has 
felt  the  want,  and  has  experienced  the  worth  of  a  kind  friend  to  whom 
he  could  confide  his  feelings ;  particularly,  in  those  seasons  of  solitude 
and  seclusion,  which  are  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  mourner  ;  but  in 
which,  the  mind  left  to  prey  upon  itself,  is  too  apt  to  indulge  its 
propensity  to  dwell  on  all  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  the  present 
affliction,  rather  than  on  the  cause  which  has  rendered  it  necessary, 
the  hand  which  has  inflicted  it.  the  design  with  which  it  is  sent,  or 
the  blessing  with  which  it  is  encompassed.  And,  although  the  voice 
of  sympathy  may  be  removed  from  us  for  a  short  time  only,  yet  «c 
find  that  we  require  its  welcome  accents  to  be  constantly  reiterated 
in  our  ears,  anJ  its  valuahle  consolations  to  be  ever  before  our  eyes. 
We  need  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  cheering  truths,  to 
preserve  us  from  sinking  into  despondency  ;  and  a  constant  review  of 
the  same  alleviating  circumstances,  the  same  motives  to  resignation, 
the  same  enlivening  promises,  the  same  animating  piospects. 

*  It  is  to  remove  this  deficiency  in  the  hour  of  solitude,  that  the 
present  address  is  undertaken.  Sympathy  alone  has  induced  tha 
author  to  personate  the  character  he  has  drawn.  He  has  Irecn  t*w 
possessor  of  peace  and  joy  for  a  short  time,  even  in  this  world  of 
woe.  He  has  had  every  wish  of  his  heart  gratified,  lie  has  proudly 
contented  himself  with  his  domestic  happiness,  equally  careless  of  lac 
little  troubles  and  vexations  of  the  day,  as  of  that  beneficent  hand 
which  made  his  cup  to  run  over  with  blessings.  But  he  has  beta 
taught  the  vanity  of  reposing  his  hones  in  the  creature.  A  husband 
and  n  father,  death  has  deprived  him.  of  every  earth  K 
One  short  month  has  witnessed  the  dissipation  of  his  prospects,  which 
be  had  lengthened  out  to  an  almost  mdefinite  period.    He  fa 
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called  to  mourn  his  folly  and  his  loss,  and  has  been  left  alone  on  this 
wilderness  world,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  by  dearly  bought  espe* 
rfence,  the  humiliating  lesson  of  the  insufficiency  of  earthly  pleasures, 
the  instability  of  present  scenes  of  comfort,  and  the  perfect  sufficiency 
of  the  Bible,  to  afford  peace  and  consolation  to  the  agitated  mourner** 

Art.  VKI,  A  Treatise  on  the  Coal  Mines  of  Durham  an$  Northum* 
berland ;  with  Information  relative  to  the  Stratification  of  th# 
two  Counties  .  and  containing  Accounts  of  the  Explosions  from 
Fire  Damp,  which  huve  occurred  therein  for  the  last  twenty  years,; 
their  Causes,  and  the  Means  proposed  for  their  Remedy  and  for  the 

feneral  Improvement  of  the  Mining  System,  by  JJew  Methods  of 
rentilation,  &c.  By  J.  H.  H.  Holmes,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  with  plates. 
8vo.  pp.  269.  Price  10s.  6d.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy,  Londoa* 
1816. 

nnHE  coal  district  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  is  cer- 
•■  tainly  unrivalled  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  its  extraor- 
dinary richness  in  this  valuable  mineral ;  and  its  geological 
structure  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  its  great  importance  as  a 
source  of  our  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  give  it  consider- 
able interest  and  importance  with  every  person  whose  curiosity 
is  elevated  above  the  immediate  concerns  of  animal  existence, 
or  Whose  attention  is  not  wholly  absorbed  by  the  indispensable 
duties  of  his  station  in  society.  When  we  remember "  that  it 
consists  of  several  distinct  formations,  that  it  embraces  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  ISO  square  miles,*  that  it  has  wholly  supplied 
the  great  and  continually  increasing  demands  of  London  for 
several  centuries  to  the  present  day,  atid  that  according  to  a  very 
careful  estimate,  founded  on  data  which  appear  to  be  sufficiently 

"tree  from  uncertainty,  it  is  still  capable  of  supplying  the  present 
consumption  for  1000  years,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that,  as  an 
object  merely  of  natural  history,  few  subjects  relating  to  inanimate 
nature,  preseut  a  more  interesting  field  of  inquiry.  Entertaining  as 
we  do  this  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  subject,  We  cannot  for- 
bear an  expression  of  regret,  that  Mr.  H.  should  have  bestowed  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  lauour  and  attcntiou,  on  that  part  of  his 
subject  which  required  the  most ;  which  would  most  amply  nave 
repaid  the  labour  of  assiduous  and  careful  research  ;  and  which 
would  have  stamped  his  work  with  the  most  valuable  and  per- 
manent character  that  it  was  susceptible  of  receiving.     Some 

'  Apology  may  however  be  found  for  Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  having 
disregarded  or  overlooked  the  considerations  at  which  we  have 

{>oiiued,  in  the  circumstances  which  appear  to   have  first  so- 
ioited  his  attention    to  the  subject,  and  which   having  rheir 
origin  in  the  best  feeliugs  of  our  imperfect  nature,  fairly  entitle 

him  to  our  unfeigued  respect     It  was  the  dreadful  series   of 

^^  — — '-* — ■ — 

.    *  This  is  th  e  superficial  extent  of  the  lea*  extensive  bat  omt 
valuable  vf  the  Coal  formations, 

Q2 
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destructive  explosions  in  these  mines,  which  first  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  II.  upon  them,  and  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  discovery  of  adequate  means  of  prevention,  gives  him  a 
claim  to  the  honourable  distinction  which  attends  every  dis- 
interested exertion  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Nor  have  the  in- 
estimable advantages  arising  from  free  communication,  and 
liberal  candid  discussion,  ever  been  more  forcibly  illustrated, 
than  on  this  occasion.  A  sense  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  mines,  induced  them  to  withhold  from  the 
public  a  free  communication  of  the  awful  extent  of  the  danger 
which  was  constantly  suspended  over  the  unhappy  miners. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  danger  fully  disclosed,  by  the  detail, 
in  some  of  the  contemporary  scientific  journals,  of  actual 
calamities  from  explosion,  most  agonizing  in  their  nature  and 
extent,  than  public  sympathy  was  deeply  excited,  and  the 
beneficent  hand  of  science  speedily  supplied,  from  its  inestimable 
resource,  an  efficient  protection  from  the  danger. — The  situa- 
tion of  the  miners  no  longer  excites  those  feelings  of  deep  and 
painful  sympathy,  which  the  heart-rending  calamities  to  which 
they  were  constantly  exposed,  awakened  in  every  bosom, 
capable  of  feeling  commiseration  for  human  suffering;  for 
these  dismal  regions  are  now  explored  in  perfect  safety  by 
the  aid  of  that  happy  discovery  which  has  placed  oar  il- 
lustrious countryman  Davy  as  high  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  as  his  former  discoveries  had  raised  him 
among  the  successful  cultivators  of  science.  It  has  not  always 
happened,  indeed,  that  the  prejudices  of  mankind  would  allow 
full  scope  to  the  operation  of  the  greatest  and  most  obvious  im- 
provements, while  they  were  as  yet  new ;  but  in  this  instance, 
the  discovery  comes  home  so  immediately  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  the  miners,  it  affords  them  so  secure  and  easy  a  pro- 
tection from  one  of  the  most  perilous  dangers  to  which  any 
body  of  industrious  labourers  were  ever  exposed,  that  its  re- 
jection was  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  moral  probability  ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  perse veringly  rejected  except  by  the  most 
sordid  selfishuess,  or  the  most  stupid  ignorance.     It  is  indeed 

Seculiarly  interesting  and  delightful  to  every  devout  and  rej- 
ecting mind,  to  contemplate  the  astonishing  influence  which 
even  the  discoveries  of  science  may  have  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  happiness  of  our  species.  In  our  own  day,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  complete  subjugation  of  some  of  the  most  appalling 
evils  by  which  the  physical  condition  of  our  nature  has  ever 
been  assailed,  aud  which  had  for  ages  exerted  their  influence 
almost  without  control.  The  small  pox,  for  example,  may  be 
said  to  be  exterminated,  (at  least  mankind  possess  the  means 
of  exterminating  it,)  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  discovery 
of  vaccination ;  the  great  scourge  of  nautical  life,  the  sea  scurvy, 
is  no  longer  heard  of  in  our  fleets,  owing  to  the  daily  use  of  a 
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non  juice  by  every  sailor ;  and  the  miner  H«  pwsoea  - 
wpious  occupation  in  comparative  safety,  though  «n> 
tt  by  an  atmosphere  as  explosive  u  g^-pOw<wr,  aid 
terrible  an  agent  of  destruction. 

interest  which  Mr.  H.  took  in  the  discussion  shd  in- 
which  have  ted  to  this  great  improvement,  has  canted 
-devote  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  .volume  under  oar 
(Moon,  to  this  subject;  and  this  will  be  found,  to  be  the 
ataresttng,  and  the  best  executed  portion'  of  bit  work. 
nt.  introduced  n  detailed  statement  of  all  the-  exptoassnt 
have  occurred  in  the  mines  since  the  year  17*4,  -n'narrh- 
Manly  of  the  most  painful  nature,  bnt  wbtefc  has  dtf- 
i  moral  interest  over  his  pagra,  which  nothing  bnt  the 
an  of  human  calamity  can  supply, — So  great  has  bent 
huency  of  their  occurrence,  that  from  1810  to  thtj  period 
Sir  H.  Davy's  lamp  was  introduced,  not  less  than  ten  ' 
te  awful  accidents  have  occurred,  in  one  of  which,  but 
i  hundred  and  twenty  wen  and  boys  employed  in  the  mine, 
hirty -three  wen  rescued  alive,  and  three  of  these  (Bed 
sequence  of  the  severe  injuries  which  they  had  suffered, 
lefightful  to  know,  that  these  tremendous  visitations  of 
otton  and  misery  have  now  ceased,  as  we  hope,  foe  ever. 
is  and  imperfect  idea  may  be  formed  of  them,  from  'n 
J  of  the  following  circumstantial  statement  of  one,  which 
dd  at  Felling,  and  which  exhibits  a  fine  piece  of  moral 

Telling  Parish  there  are  several  beds  which  have  been  pro* 
dy  worked  for  many  centuries,  tome  of  them  being  now 
•acavated.  In  October,  1810,  working  commenced  on  a  Seam 
the  Low  Main ;  and  being  in  the  proprietorship  of  liberal  and 
y  persons,  do  expense  was  spared  which  could  enhance  the 
'patents  of  the  mine,  or  tend  to  the  security  of  .the  pitmen. 
iont  approved  methods  of  ventilation,  according  W  the,  present 
t  were  adopted,  and  every  species  of  mechanics]  apparatus 
yd  to  the  colliers,  combined  in  the  general  psrfecUan,  aud 
$v  proceeded  upon.  Notwithstanding  this,  mid  in  spite  of 
precaution  which  was  adopted,  the  pit  called,  the  Brandling 
Joploded  in  May,  1812j  and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  thi- 
uding  neighbourhood  was  thrown  into  tho  utmost  terror  und 
ion  by  its  tremendous  burst,  The  fire  broke  out  in  two 
it 'discharges  from  one  of  the  working  pits,  which  were  shortly 
(d  by  another  from  a  second  pit.  '  Terror  and  dismay  spread 
7  countenance,  and  the  most  agonising  fear  took  possession  of 
or  creatures  who  had  relations  employed  in  the  mines.  'The 
■Herat  .where  the  explosion  first  vented  its  fury,  confined  the 
in  too  .much  for  its  utmost  noise  to  be  heard  on  the  surihaa  ) 
r.balf  a  mile  round,  the  trembling  vibration  of  the  earth  .fro- 
ithe  occurrence  before  the  sound  escaped,, and  ibr  four  or 

t^*0"  »1»"'"  ■""  tVMttJl  hj    ttu.  .In*   Till   hAllff-   -ni-AHttg.  «* 
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the  air.     Immense  quantities  of  coal,  pieces  of  wood,  and  dust,  drovs 
high  into  tlie  utuaanphere,  and  the  lacrated  remains  of  several  bodies 

fe  thrown  up  the  shaft.  The  scene  was  dreadful ;  and  for  a  time 
spectator  beheld  himself  close  to  Etna  or  Vesuvius.  Darkness 
misery  reigned  around,  the  roads  and  paths  were  covered  in  all 
actions  with  pieces  of  coal  and  dust ;  every  species  of  machinery 
ut  the  shafts,  was,  with  little  exception,  blown  to  pieces  or  set  oi 
fire,  and  the  ehapelry  of  Hepworth,  situate  near  the  mine,  was 
enveloped  in  darkness.  No  sooner  was  the  ex;  iosion  heard,  than 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  pitmen  ran  to  the  working  pit, 
where  a  scene  of  distress  presented  itself,  which  it  is  irupM- 
sible  for  language  to  describe.  Wives  crying  for  their  husbands, 
children  for  their  parents,  and  others  for  some  fond  relative  or 
friend.  Every  apparatus  from  whence  assisUiuce  could  before  haw 
been  expected,  was  rendered  useless  by  the  convulsive  eruption; 
sod  it  was  not  until  some  secondary  means  were  arranged  that  any 
•leps  could  he  taken  fur  ascertaining  the  extent  at  the  calamity. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  out  of  one  hundred  men  and  boys  em- 
ployed in  the  mine,  only  thirly  two  were  rescued  alive,  three  of  whom 
afterwards  f  J!  victims  to  the  shatters  nnd  scorches  they  had  r*ceiv*A 
The  joy  oi' those  who  law  their  relations'  raised  as  they  imagined  fton 
the  t.  mb.  may  easily  be  conceived,  but  nothing  can  descrii*  the  Iris- 
tic  horr.irand  wretchedness  of  il.e  poar  creatures  who,  after  seeing 
all  brought  up  who  could  be  saved,  did  not  behold  among  them  the 
husuind,  father,  brother,  or  sou  they  sought.  After  the  blasted' 
explosion  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  and  the  shafts  bee 
clear  from  the  (inu.e  and  duel  which  issued  through  ihem,  a  number 
of  intrepid  and  humane  people  volunteered  to  descend  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  any  more  could  be  found  in  existence.  But  after 
several  fruitless  attempts,  during  which  they  suffered  another  parliil 
explosion,  and  even  great  danger  of  suffocation  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing  quantities  of  choak  and  fire-damp,  they  were  compelled  to  as- 
cend without  being  able  to  afford  any  consolation  to  the  distracted 
people  who  anxiouily  waited  their  return.  Despair  now  knew  no 
alleviation  ;  and  those  who  could  not  number  their  relatives  amongst 
the  few  saved,  gave  way  to  the  most  distressing  and  melancholy  grief. 
Still  when  the  first  emotions  bad  subsided,  and  the  mind  became  sb- 
sorbed  in  tbe  fixed  gloom  of  its  anguish,  hone  presented  one  forlorn 
ray  in  which  to  venture  another  trial.  This  however  was  unavailing; 
when,  insensible  to  the  firm  philosophy  of  stronger  minds,  they  turned 
the  poignancy  of  their  feelings  into  distrust  and  imputatiun  ur*r  ,1" 
iprietors  and  viewers  of  the  mine.'  p,  45. 

We  are  prevented  from  attempting  to  give  any  reirulnr_. 
lysis  of  the  work,  by  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  xul 
which  it  professes  to  treat,  nud  by  the  slight  manner  - 

of  them  are  discussed.     The  first  five  chapters  contain  *n 
account  of  Hit;  superficial  appearance  of  the  country,  its 
and  the  formation  and  analysis  of  coal.     We  are  next 
with  nn  account  of  the  explosions,  occupying  two  draii 
tween  which,  by  way  of  episode,  an  account  of  the  t' 
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et,  Desoartes,  Whiston,  Buffon,  and  others,  on  the  forma* 
f  the  earth,  is  introduced.  Why  these  reveries  of  a  former 
for  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them  theories,  should  have  been 
erred  from  the  tranquillity  in  which  they  have  been  long 
log,  to  the  pages  of  a  work  on  the  coal  mines,  it  is  not  easy 
soever,  for  tiiey  are  of  no  value  either  for  ornament  or 
Alton  (  Non  J&agendum,  ant  excogitandum,  sed  in  ve- 
ld una,  quid  Naiura  faciat,  ait  feral,'  says  Lord  Bacon; 
tese  philosophers  reversed  the  .  \iom,  and  thought  the  bu- 
i  of  philosophy  was,  to  feign  and  to  excogitate.  Mr. 
les  next  states  the  modes  of  tenure  of  coal  min^s,  the 
\  of  getting  coal,  the  mode  of  sinking  mines,  boring,  See. 
flfers  some  observations  on  the  present  mode  of  veuiilation* 
lie  means  of  improving  it.  We  are  next  presented  with 
emont  of  thr  plans  for  procuring  a  safe  light  for  the  miner, 
ich  Mr.  H  strongly  advocates  the  claims  of  the  humane 
igenious  Dr.  Clanny  It  is  evident,  that  to  do  complete 
e  to  many  of  the  subjects  we  have  enumerated,  would 
re  great  practical  knowledge,  as  well  as  no  mean  scientific 
iments.  The  former  could  only  be  expected  from  individuals 
Uy  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
ach  to  Mr.  Holmes,  that  his  work  is  in  that  respect  much 
effect  than  might  have  been  expected  from  an  experienced 
cal  engineer ;  bnt  its  great  and  obvious  deficiency  in  sci- 
;  details,  might  have  been  supplied  by  more  diligent  study, 
nore  enlarged  and  careful  observation,  and  it  is  therefore 
i  pardonable  species  of  delinquency.  Some  copious  and 
ently  accurate  details  of  the  extent  of  the  coal  trade,  close 
plume. .  Its  immense  magnitude  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
that  London  alone  requires  an  annual  supply  of  1,082,02ft 
runs;  taking  the  estimate  on  the  average  quantity  im- 
d  m  the  five  y*ars  ending  in  1815. 

r  readers  will  percer  e,  that  we  consider  this  work  rather  as' 
asing  collection  of  miscellaneous  information  on  the  fob- 
to  which  it  relates,  than  as  possessing  those  requisite* 
i  would  entitle  it  to  be  classed  amongst  the  works  of 
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Art.  IX.    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


*»*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  i 


the  prat,  •uilt  oblige 
tending  In/brmatiim 


the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic 

(post  paid)  nf  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of 

which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 

consistent  with  its  Plan. 


Preparing  for  publication  in  two  large 
volumes.  8*0.  illusiraled  with  map*, 
*'  A*  I»lrod*lt*>n  I"  the  Critical  Study 
e»d  Kiowledgc  of  lit  Holy  Scriptarti,"  in 
tare*  parts,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bnn.- 
Pait  I.  will  contain  a  vie*  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  end  of  the  Political, 
Religious.  Moral,  and  Civil  State  of  the 
Jews;  illustrating  the  principal  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible.— Past   II. 


s   line 


1   of  11 


Principle*  of  Scripture  Interpretation, 
and  their  application  to  the  Historical, 
Prophetical,  Typical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Moral  Parts  of  the  Sacred  Writing*,  as 
well  as  to  the  Practical  Heading  nf  the 
Scripture*. — Past  111.  will  be  Appro- 
priated to  the  Analysis  of  the  Bible; 
including  an  Account  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  together  with  Critical  Pre- 
faces, and  Synopses  to  each  Book  upon 
,  an  improved  plan.    An  Appendix  will 


1.  Of  the  principal  MSS.  and  Edition! 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament!;  t.  Of 
Varicui  Reading*,  with  a  Digest  of  the 
chief  rale*  for  wrjgbiug  and  applying 
them ;  3.  Rule*  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  Hebraisms;  4.  A  concise 
Dictionary  of  the  Svml-olical  Language 
of  Scripture;  5,  Lists  of  Commentator* 
and  Biblical  Critic*  of  Eminence,  with 
Bibliographical  and  Critical  Notices  of 


together  with  Chronological  and  other 
Tablet,  necessary  to  facilitate  the  Study 
Of  the  Scripture*. 

In  the  press  and  ipeedily  will  be 
published,  n  Hillary  oj  the  Toon  of  Port,, 
aotilk,  by  Luke  Allen.  The  work  will 
be  neatly  printed  in  12mo.  and  contain 
shout  200  page*.  Much  curious  ami 
original  matter  respecting  the  ancient 
Mate  and  history  of  tbe  town,  will  be 
introduced,  and  an  Appendix  will  be 
prefixed,  in  which  are  inserted  many 
very  valuable  papers  and  MSS.  relating 
to  the  town,  never  before  published, 
likewise  seiaral  of  the  ancient  chatters 
granted    to  the  borough,  &c.  he,  tba 


whole  forming*  mnre enlarged, general, 
and  complete  history  of  portajnduih, 
ond  its  environ*,  than  has  over  hitherto 
appeared  In  any  Tor  met  itaWeaUjotL 

Shortly  will  be  published,- Or*  Bflh 
edition  of  tbe  ynuog  Christian's  Qqide, 
by  the  late  Rer.  Charles  Brick.  Also, 
a  n.  w  edition,  being  the  fifth,7  .of  the 
Treatise  on  Religious  £ 

Clnvis  Metricc-Virgir 
the  Prosotlian,  [ttiough  not  h 


Virall 
noticing  and 


ilh. 


tcy. 


sxplaii 


■  nr-iiii-.il  difficulty  from 
im«  of  whstev.  r  kind,  and 
ning  the  nature  of  anas:  tfcanca  is 
eacn  individual  c use,  —Should  the  Pi 6- 
jM-ietor*  decline  his  offer,  he  has  though:* 
of  giving  this  Kny  us  on  Appendix  either 
to  his  "  Scanning  Exercises"  already 
published,  or  to  his  "  Latin  Versiuoa- 
tion  mad*  easy,"  now  in  forwardneii 
for  publication. 

A  New  Edition  of  Tamr>  Vassal 
Gramruar  and  Dictionary,  Of  nsntal 
Introduction  to  the  irlmln  fllf  rsT'lfilir. 
isjustrcady  lor  publication.'   '     ■    ' 

Sir  John  Sinclair  will  pwbeonV  tkrity  H> 
the  i '  "  '■     -  •    ■     ' 


^tl^CodeofAgtia 
in  one  large  vottuen,  ft1 


Mr.  Arthur  Young  Is  [ 
tbe  press,  the  Elements  of  the  1 

of  Agriculture,  cuntainsag  expo.. 

and  observations  made  during  *  psVisd 
of  fifty  years.  '  '  rt* 

Mr.  Fred.  Schlegel'i  Lecture*  sjo  lis 
History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  liters- 
tore,  with  notes  and  an  hue  : 

the  translator,  In  two  Bvo.  *i 
soon  appear. 

Dr.  Blake,  of  Weymouth,  Is  pi 
a  splendid  and  authentic  PeomfC  ot 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  nattiest 
records  to  the  present  day,  to  tie  tutaui 
in  several  imperial  440  volume*.      '. 

A  work  ob  Biblical  CriUciam  oa  the 
Old  Testament,  and  translatuns  of 
•acred  songs,  with  WpUuatotj  aoUs, 


Select  Literary  Information. 


fcy  the  late  bishop  Horsley  is  preparing 
for  publication. 

The  Rev.  J.  Joyce's  Elements  of 
History  and  Geography,  ancient  «nd 
modern,  exemplified  and  illustrated  by 
the  principle*  of  chronology,  will  soon 
app  ar  in  two  8vo.  volumes,  with  several 
maps. 

A  volume  of  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  London,  is  in 
the  press. 

Mr.  Woo.  Mackenzie,  of  Ed  nhurgh, 
has  in  the  press,  the  Swiss  patriots,  a 
poem. 

Mr.  Ber nay's  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  German  Language,  is 
preparing  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs,  is  printing, 
in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  Questions 
Resolved,  containing  an  explanation  of 
near  400  difficult  passages  of  Scrip- 
tare,  and  concise  answers  to  important 
questions  in  History,  &c. 

The  Remains. of  James  Dusautoy,  late 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  are 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  Oulton,  who  continued  Victor's 
History  of  the  London  and  Dublin 
Theatres,  has  now  in  the  press,  a 
further  Continuation  to  the  present 
period,  in  three  duodecimo  volumes. 

On  the  first  of  August  will  be  published, 
part  2nd,  of  the  Civil  Architecture  of 
Vitruvius ;  comprising  those  Books  of 
the  Author  which  relate  to  the  Public 
said  Private  Edifices  of  the  Ancients. 
Translated  by  William  Wilkins,  jun. 
M.A.  F.A.S.  Fellow  of  Gonvil  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  Author  of 
Antiquities  of  Magna  Grscia.  Illus- 
trated by  twenty-seven  Engravings, 
executed  by  W.  Lotvry. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  M<  moirs, 
with  a  Selection  from  the  Corres- 
pondence, and  other  unpublished  Writ- 
ings of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
Author  of  .Letters  on  Education,  Agrip- 
pins,  fcc.     In  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Tfce  Transactions  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  1,  4to.  illus- 
trated by  numerous  engravings,  will 
appear  shortly. 

In  October  will  appear,  Memoirs  on 
Svopean  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  the 
Istsmuscript  Journals  of  Modern  Tra- 
vellers in  those ..Countries.  Edited  by 
ftobert  WaTpble,  AM.  In  t  vol.  4to. 
Illustrated  witn  Plates. 

Nearly  ready,  A  New  and  improved 
edition  of  "  Conversations  on  Political 

Vol.  VII.  N.  S. 
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Economy ;   in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained." 
By  the  Author  of  "  Conversations  on 
Chemistry." 

Also,  a  New  Edition,  being  the  fifth, 
considerably  enlarged,  of  the  Conver- 
sations on  Chemistry. 

On  the  1st  of  September  will  be 
published,  to  be  continued  every  three 
mouths,  Vol.  1st,  Part  1st,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical 
Dictionary  ;  comprising  a  complete 
body  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political, 
Statistical,  and  Commercial.  Accom- 
panied by  an  Atlas,  constructed  by 
A.  Arrowsmiih,  Hydrographer  to  the 
Prince  Regent. 

The  Poetical  Remains,  and  Memoirs, 
of  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.  are 
preparing  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  the  Third  Volume  of 
The  Personal  Narrative  of  M.  Do 
Humboldt' 9  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New -Continent;  during 
the  years  1799-1804.  Translated  by 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  under  the  im- 
mediate inspect  ion  of  the  Author 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Sooth  of 
India,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  His- 
tory of  Mysore,  from  the  origin  ef 
the  Hindoo  Government  of  that  State, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Mohammedan 
Dynasty  in  1799;  founded  chiefly  on 
Indian  Authorities,  collected  by  the 
Adthor  while  officiating  for  several 
years  as  Political  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  Mysore.  By  Colonel  Mark  Wilks. 
Volumes  Second  and  Third,  quarto, 
will  appear  on  the  1st  of  August. 

A  New  Work  entitled  "  Rob  Roy," 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  fee.  is  in 
the  press. 

Letters  on  English  History  by  J. 
Bi gland,  Author  of  "  Letters  on  (he 
Study  of  History,"  fcc.  &c.  are  in  a 
state  of  forwardness. 

Mr.  Bigland  is  also  preparing  for  pub- 
lication "  Letters  on  Universal  History." 

Shortly  will  be  published/  a  fourth 
edition  of  Miss  Neale's  Sacred  History 
in  Dialogues,  in  9,  vols.  12mo.  Also, 
the  fourth  edition  of  Britannicus  and 
Africus.  By  the  same  author. 
'  In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub* 
Itshed  in  one  volume  octavo,  An  In- 
quiry into  the  nature,  history,  and  first 
introduction  of  Poetry  in  general,  *bat 
more  particularly  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 
and  of  that  sort  of  Verse  which  the 
Latin  Poets  employed  in  their  Come- 
dies; tending  to  shew,  from  the  strongest 
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Li$t  of  Warlf*  rucentig  published. 


pojuihle  evidence,  that  poetical  lieeuuee 
■re  UQoeCKiaary ;  lUid  that  the  vents 
of  Sopooclea,  Plautus,  Terence,  Pindar, 
and  Horace  arc  erroneously  regulated  ; 
but  mnjr  be  correctly  distributed  without 
any  violation  of  tbe  law*  of  Pro»udia. 
By   John  Sydney  Hawkins,  Esq.  P.A.S. 

Doctor  Roche  rill  speedily  publish 
the  following  works : 

1.  The  Sceptic, coniisling  of  Essays 
on  Manners,  Mania,  Philosophy  and 
Politic* ;  Theology,  Literature,  awl  tbe 
Arts.     Id  3  vols.  1  Zmo. 

8.  Ao  Enquiry  conceroingt  be  proper 
object*  of  Philosophy,  and  tbe  beat 
node  of  conducting  Philosophical  Re- 
searches ;  containing  a  full  m  position 
of  Load  Bacon's  Logio  of  Induction. 
Jn  1  vol.Sro. 

3.  Philoeopbical  S 


ing  tin:  Mental  Fecoltiee  and 

of  the  lower  Animjli 

t:iosi-.  of  mail,  with  < 

bow  far  tbey  agree,  and  in  what  tfeajr 

difier.     Id  I  >ol.  flvo. 

4.  Mem.i   r  of  the  Public  and  Private 
Life  of  tbe  la-..  Rt.  Hon.  George  Po*. 

respundeuce,  and  a  complete  collection 
of  bi>  Judioial  and  Pirfiiimiattij 
Speeebe*.     to  3  volume*. 

The  Society  for  aunmrsediav,  the  nee 
of  climbing  boy*   in  clesuaiiuj   chios- 


with  additional  information  relating  to 
it  wider  the  direction  a(  Mr.  W.  TlMlil. 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Socioy, 


A  Review  (and  oomplete  Abstract)  of 
the  Beports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
dram  tba  Boatbera  and  Paninsalar  Da- 


Art.  X.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Pritcilla  Wakefleld.  lSmo.  *j,  6d,  bm. 
With  a  coloured  inajj. 

Toe  Bible  Class  Book;  or,  flcr_ia**  ' 
Reading!  for  every  day  in  ,'Oe  year; 
being  Three  Hundred  and  Si«g-lt* 
LeiMns,  selected  from  the  asjnat  jn> 
ttructive  and  improving  part*  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture*.  Adapted  fci  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Fwodiea.  13a»o. 
til.  bound. 

A  Key  to  tbe  Lut  Edition,  of  Mr, 
Pemn'i  French  Eiareise*.  By  C. 
Gros.  13mo.  3a.  bound. 

An  lntrsdnction  to  English  Compe- 
tition and  Elocution  ;  in  lour  Paris,  via. 
1.  JEtnp  modernized  and  moral ised,  in 
a  Series  of  instructive  Tales,  calculated 
both  as  Reading   Leai  and      ■  Sub. 

jecta  for  Narration.  1.  Skeleton*  of 
those  Tales,  with  lead  :  : 

Hints,  to  guide  and  aaiitt  Ibe  juvenile 
Writer  in  recoinpo  ,  them.  X 
Poetic  Reading  made  eaay,  by  Metrical 
Not**  to  each  Line.  4.  An  Appe-fht 
of  Select  Prone.  By  Jehu  Carey,  U_D. 
Author  of"  Latin  Prosody  made  easy." 


Tb*  Sexagenarian  j  or,  tbe  RecoHec  ■ 
thmt  of  a  literary  Life.  In  9  rolt. 
Cwo,  II,  la-  m  board*. 

The  Byrtb,  Lyf,  and  Actea  of  King 
Arthur;  of  bis  noble  Knyghtee  of  tbe 
fUtuade  Table,  tbeyr  inarm  yllous  En- 
queatea  and  Adventures,  tbachyeoying 
of  the  Sane  Gr.nl ;  and  in  tbe  End,  te 
Hurte  IPArthur,  with  tbe  dolourous 
Deth  and  Depnrtyng  out  of  this  Worlds 
of  tham  al.  Reprinted  from  Caiten's 
Edition  of  1485,  in  the  possession  of 
Karl  Spencer.  W,th  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Robert  Soulbey,  Esq. 
S  volt.  ito.  SI.  Bj.  hoard* — loyal  paper 
lil.  IBs. 

Conversations  on  Botany.  With 
Twenty  Engraving*.  ISmo. fa.  tid. plain, 
«e  10».  6rt.  to  I  on  red. 


The  Traveller  in  Asia  ;  Mr,  a  Visit 
to  tha  meat  celebrated  parts  uf  tbe 
East  Indies andChioa;  witbaa  Account 
ef  the  Manners  of  tbe  Inhabitant!,  Na- 
tural Productions,  aad  Curiosities.  Pur 
the  Instruction  of  Young  Persons.    By 


re^DBntt/, 
irfly  by  the  inhabitants  of  £ea- 
uon.  To  which  are  added,  those 'pa 
similar  Use  thisJIy  by  tba  inhabit**** 
of  Paris,  post  8io.  3i.  <'d.  tewed.' 

Important  Trifles ;  chiefly  appro- 
priate to  femalei  on  their  h>at  t'— tt 
into  Society.  By  lirama  Packer.  Utatn. 
is.  bnard*.  * 


CttsJmers's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation.    207 

gion  to  the  science, — as  to  defend  religion  against  the  objections 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  astronomy.* 

•  I  ■     ■   — — — — ■— — — —  I  ■— ^ ~— ^— — — I— »— — ^^— ^*— — ^— — ^— <— — —  |  1     I  M^— ^^» 

*  Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  topic,  especially  in 
this  latter  view,  has  been  treated  at  considerable  length,  and  with, 
great  ability,  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Fuller,  in  a  chapter  entitled,  The 
Consistency  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption  u>ith  the  modern 
opinion  of  the  Magnitude  of  Creation^  in  his  book,  The  Gospel  its 
own  Witness*  In  that  chapter  are  to  be  found,  in  a  brief  condensed 
form,  several  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations  so  ingeniously .  and 
splendidly  amplified  in  the  discourses  of  Dr.  C  and  it  may  be  re- 
commended to  accompany  the  study  of  the  Doctor's  work.  Very 
forcible  in  argument  as  that  essay  is,  in  parts  it  appears  to  us,  never- 
theless, to  be  marked  with  the  characteristic  defects  of  the  strong 
and  excellent  writer, — a  want  of  comprehensive  .  expansion  of 
thought,  and  an  unwarranted  positiveness  in  assumptions  and  in- 
ferences. Throughout  the  discussion,  it  is  evident  the  writer  has  a 
most  inefficient  conception  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Universe. 
The  idea  does  not  In  the  least  either  elate  or  overwhelm  his  mind. 
There  is  no  earnest,  exulting,  still  confounded,  still  renewed  endea- 
vour to  go  out  in  contemplation  of  the  stupendous  and  awful  vision; 
no  amazement  or  rapture  at  this  manifestation  of  the  immensity  of 
the  creating  and  sustaining  power ;  ho  full  impression  of  the  demon* 
strated  and  almost  infinite  insignificance  of  this  planet,  as  a  material 
object.  He  admits,  in  terms  marked  by  no  emphasis,  and  betraying 
no  delight?  that  there  may  be  probability  in  the  theory  of  <  a  mukmu* 
'  city  of  worlds,  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings/  but  seems  unwilling 
that  probability  should  have  its  full  effect,  for  he  throws  in,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteraction,  the  loose  and  not  very  pertinent  remark 
that,  *  It  is  an  opinion  that  has  taken  place  of  other  opinions,  which 
'  in  their  day  were  admired  by  the  philosophical  part  of  mankind  as  • 
*  much  as  this  is  in  ours.' — Even  setting  aside  the  idea  of  inhabitants, 
and  a  moral  economy  of  so  many  worlds,  he  no  where  uses  lan- 
guage implying  any  thing  at  all  approaching  to  a  proper  recognition 
of  Che  plain  facts  and  certainties  of  modern  astronomy,  as  to  the  mere 
extent  of  the  Creation.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  had  a  degree 
of  horror  of  so  vast  a  contemplation. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  remarks,  it  follows  that  the  acute  Au- 
thor was  not  well  qualified  for  the  discussion,  since  he  could  not  be 
adequately  sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  as  arising  from 
the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  Universe.  For  the  extent  of  view 
that  he  takes,  he  reasons  with  great  force,  and  some  parts  o£  his 
reasoning  will  justly  apply  to  the  subject  in  the  amplest  view  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  contemplate  it ;  but  in  estimating  the  whole 
effect  of  the  essay,  we  are  constrained  to  feel  that  millions  of  worlds, 
or  rather  millions  of  systems  of  worlds,  are  not  to  be  wielded  by  that 
kind  of  short  straight-forward  logic,  by  which  the  excellent  Author 
was  so  successful  on  some  subjects. 

His  facility  and  confidence  of  assumption  are  shewn  in  some  most 
unqualified,  unhesitating  assertions,  (in  the  way  of  interpretation  of, 
off  inference  from*  some  passages  of  Scripture,  of  uncertain  extent  of 
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Lid  of  Works  recently  published. 


Corrected  Report  of  the  Speech  of 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday, 
May  6th,  on  Mr.  Lambcon's  Motion 
for  a  Censure  on  Mr.  Canning's  Em- 
bassy to  Lisbon!  8vo.  3s. 

Observations  on  the  Importance  of 
Gibraltar  to  Great  Britain,  as  the 
Means  of  promoting  the  Intercourse 
with  the  States  of  th<:  Mediterranean ; 
particularly  with  Morocco:  to  which 
is  added,  a  Description  of  the  part  of 
Spain  immediately  connected  with  Gi- 
braltar. By  Christopher  Clarke,  Capt. 
in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

3 HBO LOOT. 

Sermons,  on  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  Life ;  by  the  late  Mr. 
Arch.  M'Lean,  of  Edinburgh,  to  which 
are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  his  Life, 
and  Ministry.  By  William  Jones, 
Author  of  tbe  History  of  the  Waldense*, 
8vo. 

Also,  a  Paraphrase  and  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the 
same  Author,  Vol.  2,  4s.  boards. 

Concluding  Facts  and  Evidences  on 
the  Subject  of  Baptism.  By  the  Editor 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  (In  this  Tract  the  Apostolic 
injunction  for  the  Baptism  of  Children 
it  considered).  Is. 

The  Domestic  Altar,  or  a  Six  Weeks 
course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers, 
for  the  use  of  Families.  To  which  are 
added,  a  few  on  particular  occasions. 
By  Rev.  W,  Smith,  M.A.  Author  of  a 
"  System  of  Prayer."  8vo.  8s. 

Stack  house's  History  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity, 
corrected  and  improved.  By  i  he  RU  Rev. 
George  Gleig,  LL.D.F.R.S  fc.  F.S.S.A. 
One  of  the  Bishop*  of  the  Scotch 
Kpiscopal  Church.  With  a  Portrait 
and  Maps.  Dedicated,  by  Permis- 
sion, to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  3  Vols  tto.  41. 14a.  ad. 
boards  j  royal  paper  6L  6s. 

Letters  addressed  to  a  Serious  and 
Humble  Inquirer  after  Divine  Truth, 
with  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  Circum- 
stances of  the  present  Times.    By  the 


Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Ham- 
stall  Ridware,  and  of  Yoxall,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford.  12mo.  6s.  boards. 

A  Pita  for  Infant  Bapthtoa,  To 
which  is  anuexed,  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Two  Forms  of  administering  the 
Rite,  By  Thomas  Bckham,  Minister 
of  Essex-street  Chapel.  8vo.  4a» 

The  Beneficial  Effects  of  the  Chris- 
tian Temper  on  Domestic  Happiness. 
fourth  edit  3s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Churchman  Upheld  in  his' Sup- 
port of  tbe  Bible  Society ;  sad  scais* 
matical  representations  of  the  Gospel 
detected :  or,  Remarks,  addressed  to  a 
Friend,  on  Two  Sermons,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  J.  Matthew,  AM. 
Rector  of  Kilve  and  Stringaton,  Somer- 
set ;  and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  By  One  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  County  of  Somerset  Acurihary 
Bible  Society.  Is.  6d. 

The  Beauty  and  Glory  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church :  a  Sermon  detirered  at 
Satters'  Hall,  June  5th,  1817,  at  a* 
monthly  association  of  Ministers  and 
churches.  By  George  BtsftW,  Aataor 
of  Vfllage  Sermons,  cYe.  la. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Raw.  D.  Mart, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  Twe>  Tracts, 
intended  to  convey  right  aatioae  of 
Regeneration  and  Ctaveiassa.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Nicholson,  late  pcrpetoal  cerate 
of  Little  B  adwortb,  Cheshire.   Sto.  5*. 

TBAVIU. 

Travels  through  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  the  years  1815,  ISM,  aad 
1817  ;  comprising  a  view  of  taeHaral, 
Political,  and  SoriaT  State  wf  tasss 
Countries.  Interspersed  frith  wsomwreai 
Historical  and  Political  Aaeeftates  as- 
rived  from  Authentic  Soonee*  Br  J. 
Jorgenson,  Esq.  8vo»  10s.  6d.  hoatws. 

Karamania  ,•  or,  a  Brief  Daaariphea 
of  the  South  Coast  of  Asia  Mhsor,  sad 
of  the  Remains  of  AatJqnritf}  Wee 
Plans,  Views,  fee.  collected  fesrhaj  a 
Survey  of  that  Coast,  uodcr'tae  Orders 
of  the  Lords  Commissioaars  af  she 
Admiralty,  in  the  years  1811,  Hit. 
By  Francis  Beaufort,  F.R.S.  Captain  of 
his  Majesty's  Ship  Fredcrthstas,  lit. 
14s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several  articles  are  unavoidably  deferred,  for  want  of  room.    Review  of  OkeanwrV 
SST^baf ^^  °ey       **"*' *ketche'' ***** Pora*  fcc-  will eppaaraTow 
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gion  to  the  science, — as  to  defend  religion  against  the  objections 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  astronomy.* 
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*  Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  topic,  especially  in 
this  latter  view,  has  been  treated  at  considerable  length,  and  with, 
great  ability,  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Fuller,  in  a  chapter  entitled,  The. 
Consistency  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption  with  the  modern 
opinion  of  the  Magnitude  of  Creation,  in  his  book,  The  Gospel  its 
own  Witness*  In  that  chapter  are  to  be  found,  in  a  brief  condensed 
form,  several  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations  so  ingeniously .  and 
splendidly  amplified  in  the  discourses  of  Dr.  C  and  it  may  be  re- 
commended to  accompany  the  study  of  the  Doctor's  work.  Very 
forcible  in  argument  as  that  essay  is,  in  parts  it  appears  to  us,  never- 
theless, to  be  marked  with  the  characteristic  defects  of  the  strong 
and  excellent  writer, — a  want  of  comprehensive  .  expansion  of 
thought,  and  an  unwarranted  positiveness  in  assumptions  and  in- 
ferences. Throughout  the  discussion,  it  is  evident  the  writer  has  a 
most  inefficient  conception  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Universe* 
The  idea  does  not  In  the  least  either  elate  or  overwhelm  his  mind. 
There  is  no  earnest,  exulting,  still  confounded,  still  renewed  endea- 
vour to  go  out  in  contemplation  of  the  stupendous  and  awful  vision; 
no  amazement  or  rapture  at  this  manifestation  of  the  immensity  of 
the  creating  and  sustaining  power ;  ho  full  impression  of  the  demon* 
strated  and  almost  infinite  insignificance  of  this  planet,  as  a  material 
object.  He  admits,  in  terms  marked  by  no  emphasis,  and  betraying 
no  delight,  that  there  may  be  probability  m  the  theory  of  <  a  mukiph- 
'  city  of  worlds,  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,'  but  seems  unwilling 
that  probability  should  have  its  full  ©fleet,  for  he  throws  in,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteraction,  the  loose  and  not  very  pertinent  remark 
that,  *  It  is  an  opinion  that  has  taken  place  of  other  opinions,  which 
'  in  their  day  were  admired  by  the  philosophical  part  of  mankind  as . 
*  much  as  this  is  in  ours.' — Even  setting  aside  the  idea  of  inhabitants, 
and  a  moral  economy  of  so  many  worlds,  he  no  where  uses  lan- 
guage implying  any  thing  at  all  approaching  to  a  proper  recognition 
of  Che  plain  facts  and  certainties  of  modern  astronomy,  as  to  the  mere 
extent  of  the  Creation.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  had  a  degree 
of  horror  of  so  vast  a  contemplation. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  remarks,  it  follows  that  the  acute  Au- 
thor was  not  well  qualified  for  the  discussion,  since  he  could  not  be 
adequately  sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  as  arising  from 
the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  Universe.  For  the  extent  of  view 
that  he  takes,  he  reasons  with  great  force,  and  some  parts  of  his 
reasoning  will  justly  apply  to  the  subject  in  the  amplest  view  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  contemplate  it ;  but  in  estimating  the  whole 
effect  of  the  essay,  we  are  constrained  to  feel  that  millions  of  worlds, 
or  rather  millions  of  systems  of  worlds,  are  not  to  be  wielded  by  that 
kind  of  short  straight-forward  logic,  by  which  the  excellent  Author 
was  so  successful  on  some  subjects. 

His  facility  and  confidence  of  assumption  are  shewn  in  some  most 
unqualified,  unhesitating  assertions,  (in  the  way  of  interpretation  of, 
off  inference  from*  some  passages  of  Scripture,  of  uncertain  extent  of 
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calmly  tell  science  to  mind  its  own  affairs,  if  it  should  presume, 
with  pretensions  to  authority,  to  interfere  with  his  religion. 

He  may  content  himself  thus  to  repel  the  arrogatioe  of 
science,  when  it  intrudes  in  the  spirit  of  a  proud  and  inimical 
interference.  But  if,  in  a  large  and  enlightened  contemplation, 
it  is  found  th.U  science  comes  to  be  in  harmony  with  religion, 
and  even  to  subserve  and  magnify  it,  such  tribute  and  alliance 
are  by  all  means  to  be  accepted.  All  wise  men  will  protest 
against  that  feeling  which  some  good  men  seem  witling  to  enter- 
tain, as  if  the  more  limited  and  exclusive  a  thing  religion  could 
be  made,  the  better ;  a  feeling  which  may  have  sometimes 
been  heard  to  utter  itself  in  expressions  like  these  ;  '  Beware  of 
'  losing  your  religion  in  those  delusive  vanities  to  which  you 
■  give  the  denomination  of  enlarged  views,  sublime  coutempla- 
'  tions,  and  the  like.     What  have  we,  or  our  religion,  to  <!»  with 

*  the  Universe,  or  its  fancied  inhabitants  ?  The  business  of  reJi- 

*  gion  Is  the  salvation  of  our  souls  ;  and  if  wc  are  duly  nttetitn t 
<  to  that  concern,  we  shall  have  no  time   or  inclination  fur  vain 

*  speculations  about  the  economy  of  other  worlds  ami   rue**, 
'  about  the  moral  condition  of  people  in  the  stars.'      ■ 

to  reply,  by  remarking,  that  the  amazing  fact,  placed  within  lha 
evidence  of  our  senses,  of  the  existence  of  a  countless  and  in- 
conceivable multitude  of  worlds,  each  of  them  of  a  magnitude  to 
which  ours  is  but  an  insignificant  ball,  cannot  be  thus  liglnlv 
disposed  of,  but  demands  a  sentiment  corresponding  to  such  a 
fact ;  that,  as  one  Being  has  created  and  sustains  than  all,  Uiey 
may  rationally  be  conceived  to  constitute  one  system,   in  tlf 
sense  of  being  formed  and  arranged  on  a  scheme  which  com- 
bines them  all  in  a  relation  to  one  another,  in  reference,  at  least, 
to  an  ultimate  effect  or  object  which  they  are  co-operating  to 
complisb  ;   that,  if  any  principles  or  illustrative  phenomena 
this  grand  union  can  be  descried,  they  are  obviously  nv 
for  the  loftiest  purposes  of  religion;    that,  whether  they 
not,  the  amazing  vision  of  the  Universe  simply,  in  it*  mere  > 
and  infinity  of  magnificence,  tends  mightily  to  exult  our  coin 
lion  of  the  Divinity ;    and  that,  therefore,  to  affect  ti»  rend 
much  the  greater  homage  to  the  principle  and  purpose  of 
gion,  in  regarding  the  grandeur  of  the  Universe  as  qui* 
to  it,  would  more  justly  incur  the  suspicion  of  Co n tract < 
intellect,  than  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  concentration  of  piety, 
too  intent  on  the  personal  interest  of  religion  to  go  so  far  abroad 
in  imagination. 

In  this  series  of  discourses,  it  appears  to  be  quite  as  much  lb* 
eloquent  Author's  object  to  co-extend  tbe  truths  anil  I 
revealed  religion,  with  the  demonstrations  and  speculation*  af 
astronomy,  to  the  utmost  vastness  of  its  field,  thin  u|  imik  iihinr 
the  amplitude  of  the  science  to  religion,  and  the  sauotily 
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gion  to  the  science, — as  to  defend  religion  against  the  objections 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  astronomy.* 
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*  Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  topic,  especially  in 
this  latter  view,  has  been  treated  at  considerable  length,  and  with, 
great  ability,  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Fuller,  in  a  chapter  entitled,  The 
Consistency  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption  u>ith  the  modern 
opinion  of  the  Magnitude  of  Creation,  in  his  book.  The  Gospel  its 
own  Witness.  In  that  chapter  are  to  be  found,  in  a  brief  condensed 
form,  several  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations  so  ingeniously ,  and 
splendidly  amplified  in  the  discourses  of  Dr.  C.  and  it  may  be  re- 
commended to  accompany  the  study  of  the  Doctor's  work.  Very 
forcible  in  argument  as  that  essay  is,  in  parts  it  appears  to  us,  never* 
theless,  to  be  marked  with  the  characteristic  defects  of  the  strong 
and  excellent  writer, — a  want  of  comprehensive  .  expansion  of 
thought,  and  an  unwarranted  positiveness  in  assumptions  and  in- 
ferences. Throughout  the  discussion,  it  is  evident  the  writer  has  a 
most  inefficient  conception  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Universe* 
The  idea  does  not  In  the  least  either  elate  or  overwhelm  his  mind. 
There  is  no  earnest,  exulting,  still  confounded,  still  renewed  endea- 
vour to  go  out  in  contemplation  of  the  stupendous  and  awful  vision; 
no  amazement  or  rapture  at  this  manifestation  of  the  immensity  of 
the  creating  and  sustaining  power ;  no  full  impression  of  the  demon- 
strated and  almost  infinite  insignificance  of  this  planet,  as  a  material 
object.  He  admits,  in  terms  marked  by  no  emphasis,  and  betraying 
no  delight,  that  there  may  be  probability  in  the  theory  of  <  a  mukipli- 
'  city  of  worlds,  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,'  but  seems  unwilling 
that  probability  should  have  its  full  effect,  for  he  throws  in,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteraction,  the  loose  and  not  very  pertinent  remark 
that,  *  It  is  an  opinion  that  has  taken  place  of  other  opinions,  which 
'  in  their  day  were  admired  by  the  philosophical  part  of  mankind  as . 
*  much  as  this  is  in  ours.' — Even  setting  aside  the  idea  of  inhabitants, 
and  a  moral  economy  of  so  many  worlds,  he  no  where  uses  lan- 
guage implying  any  thing  at  all  approaching  to  a  proper  recognition 
of  the  plain  facts  and  certainties  of  modern  astronomy,  as  to  the  mere 
extent  of  the  Creation.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  had  a  degree 
of  horror  of  so  vast  a  contemplation. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  remarks,  it  follows  that  the  acute  Au- 
thor was  not  well  qualified  for  the  discussion,  since  he  could  not  be 
adequately  sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  as  arising  from 
the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  Universe.  For  the  extent  of  view 
that  he  takes,  he  reasons  with  great  force,  and  some  parts  of  his 
reasoning  will  justly  apply  to  the  subject  in  the  amplest  view  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  contemplate  it ;  but  in  estimating  the  whole  . 
effect  of  the  essay,  we  are  constrained  to  feel  that  millions  of  worlds, 
or  rather  millions  of  systems  of  worlds,  are  not  to  be  wielded  by  that 
kind  of  short  straight-forward  logic,  by  which  the  excellent  Author 
was  so  successful  on  some  subjects. 

His  facility  and  confidence  of  assumption  are  shewn  in  some  most 
unqualified,  unhesitating  assertions,  (in  the  way  of  interpretation  of, 
off  inference  from,  some  passages  of  Scripture,  of  uncertain  extent  of 
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The  first  halt  of  Hie  performance,  however,  keeps  in  view 
Hie  argument  against  Christianity,  which  'does  not,*  our  Author 

meaning,)  that  the  attention  of  the  whole  intelligent  Creation  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  condition  and  salvation  of  the  human  race  :  and  the 
assertions  are  made  in  that  easy  tone  in  which  we  pronounce  an 
ordinary  and  unquestionable  truth  which  involves  no  manner  of  diffi- 
culty. 

It  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Fuller'B  mind,  that  he  was  but  little  sensible  of  the  mystery  of  any 
subject,  or  of  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  view  of  its  deep  and  re- 
mote' relations, — or  if  we  may  use  the  fashionable  term,  bearings. 
To  a  certain  extent,  and  that  unquestionably  a  respectable  one,  he 
apprehended  and  reasoned  with  admirable  clearness  and  force;  and 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  surmise  that  any  thing  of  importance  m 
the  rationale  of  the  subject  extended  beyond  that  compass :  he  made 
therefore  his  propositions,  his  deductions,  his  conclusions,  quite  iti 
the  tone  of  a  complacent  self-assurance  of  being  perfectly  master  of 
the  subject:  while  in  fact  the  subject  might  involve  wider  and  re- 
moter considerations,  not  indeed  easily  reducible  to  the  plain  tangible 
predicaments  of  his  rough,  confined  logic,  but  essential  to  a  compre- 
hensive speculation,  and,  very  possibly,  of  a  nature  to  throw  great 
dubiousness  on   the  judgement  which  he  had  so  decidedly  formed, 

d  positively  pronounced,  on   a  too   contracted  view  of  the  sub- 


riking  example 


'  section,  affords  s 


The  last  paragraph  but  one  of  this  e*ay, 

of  the  cool  confident  facility  with  which  ibis  n- 
lectabte  Author  could  sometimes  dispose  of  the  most  mysterious  aod 


awful  subjects,  by  the  help  of  a  false  analogy.  Observing  that  the 
final  misery  of  the  wicked  is,  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  Government,  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for  on  the  principle  or  the  necessity  of  an  tr- 
ample of  justice,  for  the  contemplation  of  God's  other  intelligent 
subjects,  even  though  there  should  not  be  so  many  of  them  as  to  in- 
habit a  multiplicity  of  worlds, — he  adds,  that  nevertheless  that  part 
of  the  Divine  Government  is  placed  in  a  still  more  satisfactory  light, 
if  it  be  true  that  there  is  such  a  vast  population  of  the  universe,  for 
that  then  the  disproportion  may  be  so  much  the  greater  between 
the  number  of  the  beings  who  eternally  suffer,  and  the  number  of 
the  other  beings  who  are  to  benefit  from  those  sufferings ;  insomuch 
that  '  to  those  who  judge  of  things  impartially,  and  upon  an  extensile 
«  scale,  it  [this  final   perdition]  will  appear  to  coniain  no  more  of  a 

*  disparagement  to  the  government  of  the  universe,  than  the  ejeecu- 

*  lion  of  a  murderer,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  would  be  to  the  govern- 

*  ment  of  a  nation.' 

It  is  very  wonderful  how  so  acute  a  writer  should  deem  such  a 
comparison  adapted  for  a  triumphant  close  of  the  discussion.  How 
did  he  fail  to  perceive  the  enormous  fallacy  introduced  by  adding 
rare  and  momentary  occurrence  to  diniinutiveness  of  number! 
how  fail  to  perceive  that  any  analogy  must  be  infinitely  absurd  whicli 
should  not  include  perpetual  suffering,  and  that  in  the  identical  being? 
The  case  indeed  admitted  of  no  analogy ;  since  no  parallel  represea- 
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says, c  occupy  a  very  pre-eminent  place  in  any  of  our  Treatises 
*  of  Infidelity,  but  is  often  met  with  in  conversation;  and  we  hare 
'  known  it  to  be  the  cause  of  serious  perplexity  and  alarm  in  minds 
'  anxious  for  the  solid  establishment  of  their  religious  faith.' 

'  This  argument  involves  in  it  an  assertion  and  an  inference.  The 
assertion  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  which  professes  to  be  de- 
signed for  the  single  benefit  of  our  world :  and  the  inference  is,  that 
God  cannot  be  the  Author  of  this  religion,  for  he  would  not  lavish  on 
so  insignificant  a  field  such  peculiar  and  such  distinguishing  attentions 
as  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Old-  and  New  Testament.9 

To  meet  the  objectors  in  the  fullest,  boldest  manner,  but  also 
with  the  further  and  higher  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  aiding  the 
mind  in  its  apprehension  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the  sovereign  pos- 
sessor of  all  existence,  the  preacher  commences  with  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  Modern  Astronomy.  Great  indeed  may  well 
be  the  dismay  of  those  religious  persons  who  dread  and  detest 
being  disturbed  in  the  indolent  quietude  of  their  little  homestead 
of  thought,  the  narrow  range  of  ideas  which  can  be  surveyed 
without  an  effort, — at  hearing  it  demanded  that  the  theory  of  re* 
ligion  be  expanded  to  the  compass  of  taking  account  of  the  Uni- 
verse, a  scene  which,  whatever  may  be  its  limits,  is,  as  to  the  • 
human  power  of  comprehension,  much  the  same  as  infinite,  and 
demanded,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  religion  being  the  intellec- 
tual apprehension  and  the  moral  sentiment  due  to  God,  and  this 
idea  and  sentiment  being  justly  required  to  correspond  to  the 
whole  of  the  manifestations  which  that  Being  has  made  of  his 
glory,  the  lustre  and  immensity  of  such  manifestations,  presented 
through  the  entire  visible  creation,  place  all  that  creation  within 
the  cognizance  of  religion  :  so  that  a  religion  which  should,  de- 
cline to  include  these  innumerable  and  far-off  displays  of  Deity 
within  its  comprehension,  in  forming  its  conception  of  the  attri- 
butes, the  works,  and  the  government  of  the  Almighty,  wou}d 
therein  choose  to  content  itself  with  a  less  glorious  idea  of  him, 
and  to  offer  him  a  less  sublime  worship,  than  that  Being  has 
given  us  the  means  to  form  and  to  oiler. 

tati*n  could  be  made  without  introducing  the  impossible  supposition 
of  a  mortal  criminal,  kept  perpetually  alive  to  undergo  the  pains  of 
a  perpetual  execution. 

In  closing  this  note,  which  has  grown  to  a  length  very  far  beyond 
our  intention,  we  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  use  many  words  in 
avowal  of  our  high  estimate  of  the  intellect  and  the  general  energy 
of  mind  of  the  distinguished  and  lamented  divine :  who,  indeed,  has 
any  other  estimate  ?  But  neither  can  there  need  any  apology  to  even 
his  warmest  friends,  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  in  which  pro* 
bably  more  than  a  few  will  coincide,  that  his  writings  are  too  often 
Marked  with  an  assumption,  and  an  air  of  having  perfectly  disposed 
of  the  matter,  which  could  barely  be  allowed  in  a  mind  of  ibe :  very : 
Vargest  comprehension. 
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While,  however,  such  a  representation  may  be  received  un- 
graciously by  minds  that  have  never  once  surmised  such  a  thitijr 
as  an  obligation  enforced  upon  our  religion,  as  to  (lie  extent  of 
it!  contemplations,  by  the  remotest  stars  discovered  by  I hr- te- 
lescope, we  are  very  confident  that  many  serious  but  partially 
cultivated  persons,  who  have  been  impatient  of  the  conschms 
narrowness  of  the  scope  of  their  religious  ideas,  will  he  greally 
and  devolionally  benefited  by  this  sublime  introductory  dis- 
course of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

In  advancing  into  the  regions  of  astronomy,  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, he  tykes  both  his  text  and  his  tone  from  a  writer  in  frbjDM 
tuinil  the  magnificence  of  the  modern  astronomy,  could  its  won- 
ders have  been  revealed  to  him,  would  Lave  hut  inspired  a  so 
much  the  more  exalted  devoiion. 

'  The  Psalmist  takes  a  still  loftier  flight.  He  leaves  the  world, 
and  lifts  bis  imagination  to  that  mighty  expanse  which  spreads  above 
it  and  around  it.  He  wings  his  way  through  space,  and  wanders  in 
thought  over  its  immeasurable  regions.  Instead  of  a  dark  and  un- 
peopled solitude,  he  sees  it  crowded  with  splendour,  and  filled  with 
the  energy  of  the  Divine  presence.  Creation  rises  in  its  immensity 
before  him,  and  (be  world,  with  all  which  it  inherits,  shrinks  Into 
littleness  at  a  contemplation  so  vast  and  so  overpowering.  He  won- 
dere  that  he  is  not  overlooked  amid  the  grandeur  and  the  variety 
which  are  on  every  side  of  him  ;  and  passing  upward  from  the  majesty 
of  nature,  to  the  majesty  of  nature's  Architect,  he  exclaims,  "  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  tho  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?" 

*  There  is  much  in  the  scenery  of  a  nocturnal  sky,  to  lift  the  soul  to 
pious  contemplation  That  moon,  and  these  stars,  what 
They  are  detached  from  the  world,  and  they  lift  you  ubove  it.  Vnn 
feel  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  and  rise  in  lofty  abstraction  above  thi» 
little  theatre  of  human  passions  and  human  anxieties.  The  rouul 
abandons  itself  to  reverie,  and  is  transferred  in  the  ecstacy  of  its 
thoughts,  to  distant  and  unexplored  regions.  It  sees  nature  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  great  elements,  and  it  sees  the  God  of  nature  in- 
vested with  the  high  attributes  of  wisdom  and  majesty. 

'  But  what  can  these  lights  be?  The  curinsity  of  the  human  mint! 
is  insatiable,  and  the  mechanism  of  these  wonderful  heavens,  has,  in 
all  ages  been  its  subject  and  its  employment.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  these  latter  times,  to  resolve  this  great  and  interesting  question. 
The  sublimes  t  powers  of  philosophy  have  been  called  to  the  exercise, 
and  astronomy  may  now  be  looked  on  as  the  most  certain  and  b«t 
established  of  the  sciences.* 

The  rajiid  and  comprehensive  '  Sketch,'  which  is  quite  iu  the 
manner  of  a  person  familiar  with  the  speculations  and  facts  of 
astronomy,  begins  with  the  planets  of  our  sun,  and  the  philo- 
sophic Divine  illustrates  the  very  strong  probability  of  Ibeir 
being  inhabited.  He  argues  from  their  magnitude,  and  ibeir 
several  striking  points  of  analogy  to  tit  is  world  of  ours.     They 
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have  their  movements  on  (heir  own  axes,  their  regular  periodical 
revolutions  round  the  sun,  and  their  vicissitudes  ot  seasons. 
Several  of  them  have  moons  to  alleviate  the  darkness  of  their 
night. 

*  We  can  see  of  one,  that  its  surface  rises  into  inequalities,  that  it 
swells  into  mountains  and  stretches  into  valleys;  of  another,  that  it  is 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  which  may  support  the  respiration  of 
animals  ;  of  a  third,  that  clouds  are  formed  and  suspended  over  it, 
which  may  minister  to  it  all  the  bloom  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation ; 
and  of  a  fourth,  that  a  white  colour  spreads  over  its  northern  regions, 
as  its  winter  advances,  and  that  on  the  approach  of  summer  this 
whiteness  is  dissipated — giving  room  to  suppose,  that  the  element  of 
water  abounds  in  it,  that  it  rises  by  evaporation  into  its  atmosphere, 
that  it  freezes  upon  the  application  of  cold,  that  it  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  snow,  that  it  covers  the  ground  with  a  fleecy  mantle, 
which  melts  away  from  the  heat  of  a  'more  vertical  sun ;  and  that 
other  worlds  bear  a  resemblance  to  our  own  in  the  same  yearly 
round  of  beneficent  and  interesting  changes.' 

We  will  acknowledge  some  little  defect  of  sympathy  with  the 
delight  which  Dr.  C.  expresses  at  the  ascertainment  of  so  very 
close  an  analogy  as  indicated  in  this  last  instance.  Really  Aid 
downright '  fleecy9  phenomenon  of  winter  falls  somewhat'  chilly 
on  that  animated  visionary  and  half  poetical  idea,  which  We 
should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  been  permitted  to 
entertain  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
other  worlds.  This  hemisphere  of  snow  not  only  shuts  down 
too  much  in  the  way  of  an  extinguisher  on  that  enchanting 
imagery  of  a  local  economy  in  which  the  imagination  would 
have  loved  to  place  those  unknown  races  of  beings,  and  forcibly 
suggests  ideas  of  dreariness,  hardships,  and  even  morbid  phy- 
sical affections,  and  hostility  to  Kfe  ;  it  would  also,  as  possibly  Of 
probably  accompanied  by  these  physical  evils,  seem  too  ominous 
of  something  much  worse.  The  mind  is  forced  to  admit  some 
fearful  surmise  of  the  too  possible  existence,  rn  those  worlds,  of 
that  horrible  thing  which  has  Masted  the  natural  beauties  and 
delights,  and  mainly  created  the  natural  evils,  of  these  terres- 
trial scenes.  An  analogy  so  very  close  to  an  order  of  elemental 
nature  which  in  this  world  inflicts  so  much  inconvenience  and 
suffering,  in  which  suffering,  though  immediately  inflicted  by 
tfee  instrumentality  of  the  elements,  we  have  the  effect  of  sin; 
tonst  throw  us  on  the  ground  of  some  abstracted  moral  consi- 
derations, to  maintain  our  obstinate  hope  that  this  infernal 
plague  has  not  invaded  the  people  of  those  abodes. 

The  passage  we  have  transcribed  is  followed  by  one  in  which, 
highly  picturesque  as  it  is,  the  Doctor's  elated  imagination  baa 
carried  him  into  a  very  palpable  extravagance,  in  coqjeGtunftg 
woh  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  artificial  aubsidiaiiw  tp 
night,  m  shall  bring  at  last  t*  ov  jwceptioo  the  green  at  Ik* 
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planetary  vegetation,  the  dead  wintry  hue  induced  by  its  dis- 
appearance, the  marks  of  cultivation  extending  over  tract* 
pii  vimisly  wild,  and  even  the  cities  forming  the  central  sea 
of  mighty  empires.  Were  we  obliged  to  go  the  whole  lem 
which  analogy  might  win  to  lead  in  shaping  to  our  imaginatu 
the  economy  of  those  regions,  might  we  not  reasonably  be  g 
that  such  distinctness  of  detection  ns  our  Author  is  willing 
anticipate,  is  physically  impossible,  lest  (here  should  olherw 
have  been  some  danger  of  our  having  at  length  the  morlifii 
lion  to  descry  such  things  as  munitions  of  war,  or  idol's  temp! 
or  popish  cathedrals  ? 

There  cnu  be  no  scruple  in  assuming,  ns  a  general  prineip 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  the  Almighty  Spi 
should  have  constructed  vast  fabrics  of  Matter,  to  remain  disci 
nected  from  Mind,  as  a  conscious  power  to  which  those  fabt 
may  be  Mailable  for  use-  Useless  to  the  Creator  himself,  ll 
Would  be  useless  absolutely,  if  not  serving  to  the  purpose  of  I 
occupancy,  and  support,  and  activity,  and  contemplation,  of  m 
ticnt  intelligent  creatures.  Prodigious  orbs,  disposed  too  in  t 
brdi'r  and  movement  of  system,  but  thus  desolate,  and  dead,  a 
merely  running  vast  circles  in  space,  would  really  suggest  son. 
thing  like  the  idea  (wc  speak  with  reverence)  of  the  Crcato 
amusing  himself  with  an  ingenious  contrivance.— Any  notii 
that  tb.  other  planets  of  the  solar  system  were  created  for  (' 
use  of  tins  earth,  would  be  now  too  ridiculous  for  the  gro 
ignorance  to  dream. 

When  to  this  consideration,  of  the  extreme  improbability  e 
immense  conformations  of  matter  being  made  to  be  devoid  o 
the  occupancy  of  mind,  is  added  the  whole  account  of  the  ascei 
tained  points  of  analogy  between  the  other  planets  and  our  o» 
ive  think  that,  excepting  to  minds  repugnant  to  magntfie* 
ideas,  the  probability  that  the  other  orbs  of  our  system  are  inl 
biled  worlds,  must  appear  so  great,  that  a  direct  revelation  fn 
heaven  declaring  the  fact,  would  make  but  very  little  difference 
in  our  assurance  of  it. 

Following  the  discoveries  of  science  no  further  than  the  limits 
of  this  solar  system,  we  behold  them,  says  Dr.  C, 

'  —  widening  the  empire  of  creation  fur  beyond  the  limits  which 
were  formerly  assigned,  to  it.  They  give  us  to  see  that  yon  sun, 
throned  in  the  centre  of  his  planetary  system,  gives  light,  and  warmth, 
and  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  an  extent  of  surface  several  hun- 
dreds of  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit.  Thev 
lay  open  to  us  a  number  of  worlds,  rolling  in  their  respective  circle! 
round  this  vast  luminary' — and  prove,  that  the  ball  which  we  tread 
upon,  with  all  its  mighty  burden  of  oceans  and  continents,  instead  « 
being  distinguished  from  the  others,  is  among  the  least  of  them  ;  and, 
from  some  of  the  more  distant  planets,  would  not  occupy  a  visible 

int  in  the  concave  of  their  firmament,    Thev  f 
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though  this  mighty  earth,  with  all  its  myriads  of  people,  were  to  sink 
into  annihilation,  there  are  some  worlds  where  an  event  so  awful  to 
us  would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and  others  where  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  disappearance  of  a  little  star  which  had  ceased 
from  its  twinkling.' 

But  how  humiliating  it  is  to  the  proud  ambition  of  the  human 
faculties,  that  thus  we  are  already  almost  overwhelmed  with 
images  of  grandeur*  when  we  have  hardly  made  a  first  step, 
hardly  an  infant's  step,  in  that  stupendous  excursion  to  which 
the  mind  is  summoned  forth, — summoned,  not  by  wild  fancy  or 
poetry,  but  by  grave  peremptory  science,  with  a  plain  austerity 
as  if  in  scorn  that  such  a  thing  as  poetry  should  have  been 
suffered  to  pretend  to  a  loftier  sublimity  than  truth  and  fact.  It 
is  indeed  most  striking  to  observe  how  all  the  sublimities  of 
imagination  and  invention  dwindle  and  grow  dim  as  placed  in 
comparative  measurement  against  the  virtual  infinity  'of  the 
system  of  visible  existence ;  as  brought  into  the  converging 
light  of  indefinite  millions  of  suns.  It  is  not  only  that  this  im- 
mensity of  splendid  maferiar  substance  has,  simply  so  contem- 
plated, an  overpowering  magnificence,  rendered  inconceivably 
more  august  by  the  accession  of  the  idea  that  intelligent  being? 
in  multitudes  beyond  all  knowledge,  or  calculation,  or  conjec- 
ture, of  any  intelligence  but  One,  dwell  in  the  universe  of  day- 
light emanating  from  all  these  luminaries :  the  ultimate  sublimity 
of  all  this  glory  of  material  existence  is,  that  it  gives  the  sign 
every  where,  through  its  immeasurable  extent,  of  the  presence 
of  Another  Existence.  The  mystery  of  a  pure  Spirit,  infinite, 
and  yet  bearing  no  relation  to  place,  so  confounds  the  under- 
standing, and  something  at  least  analogous  to  vast  extension  is 
so  necessary  to  our  conception  of  magnitude  of  being,  that  the 
mind  is  glad,  in  essaying  to  contemplate  the  greatness  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  to  accept  in  aid  the  effect  of  boundless  local' 
extension,  in  the  way  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  that  Essence 
as  present  in  one,  and.  in  another,  and  in  each,  and  in  all,  of  the 
material  glories  of  an  indefinite  Universe  :  and  this  it  can  in 
some  measure  do,  or  at  least  is  beguiled  to  feel  as  if  it  could, 
without  directly  attributing  to  that  Spirit  a  physical  mode  of 
extension  from  one  part  and  one  limit  of  the  creation  to  another 
and  the  opposite.  Thus  the  material  Universe,  with  all  its 
splendours  and  magnitudes,  ascertained,  conjectured,  or.  possi- 
b\e\  may  be  regarded — not  as  a  vehicle,  not  as  an  inhabited 
form,  or  a  comprehending  sphere,  of  the  Sovereign  Spirit,  but 
as  a  type,  which  signifies,  though  by  a  faint,  inadequate  corres- 
pondence after  all,  .that  as  great  as  the  Universe  is  in  the  mat*? 
rial  attributes  of  extension  and  splendour,  so  great  is  the  Dhuie 
Being  in  the  infinitely  transcendent  nature  of  spiritual  existence. 
The  least  and  narrowest  idea  to  be  entertained  is,  that  tn  thi* 
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ttiiritual  and    transcendent  mode  the  predominating   intelll- 
gence  lias  die  extension  of  the  Universe.— What  emphas" 
socli  a  view  give  to  the  sentence  of  the  poet, 

*  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 
And  yet  how  seldom  do  we  lind  the  magnificent  images  of  ■ 
tronoiny  brightened  into  still  nobler  lustre  by  the  spirit  of  pit 
which  cives  them  so  consecrated  a  character  in  the  work 
Dr.  C. 

From  the  solar  system  the  inquiring  contemplation  [a  c 
to  those  other  countless  luminaries,  all  shining  from  such  an  i< 
Conceivable  distance.  The  preacher  passes  rapidly,  and  with 
commanding  reach  of  thought,  over  the  most  wonderful  fa< 
and  speculations  of  the  subject.  The  distance  is  the  first  of  t 
facts  which  so  defy  human  comprehension. 

■  If  the  whole  planetary  system  were  lighted  up  into  a  glob 
fire,  it  would  appear  only  a  small  lucid  poiut  from  the  nearest  of  t. 
fixed  stats.      It'  a  body  were  projected  from  the  sun  with  the  vetoc 
of  a  cannon-ball,  it  would  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
it  described  that  mighty  interval  which  separates  the  nearest  of  ti 
from  our  sun  and  our  system.      If  this  earth,  which  mores  at  n 
than  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  > 
were  to  be  hurried  from  its  orbit,  and  to  take  the  same  rapid  f 
over  this  immense  tract,  it  would  not  have  arrived  at  the  termini 
of*  its  journey  after  taking  all  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I 
creation  of  the  world.     These  are  great  numbers,  and  great  calcu 
lions,  and  the  mind  feels  its   own   impotency   in   attempting  t 
them.     We  can  state  them  in  words  ;  we  can  exhibit  them  in  I 
we  can  demonstrate  them  by  the  powers  of  a  most  rigid  anbf 
lible  geometry.     But  no  human  fancy  can  summon  up  a  lively  or  i 
adequate  conception.' 

The  immense  magnitude,  so  demonstrated,  of  those  stars  . 
their  shining  with  their  own  light ;  the  '  periodical  variations  el" 
'  light '  observed  in  some  of  them,  as  a  probable  indication  of  i 
revolution,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  solar  star,  on  their  «tn 
axes  ;  authorize  a  most  undoubting  assumption,  (opposed  by  do 
argument,  and  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  so  much  the 
mightier  is  the  display  of  the  Creator's  glory,)  that  they 
the  central  lights  of  so  many  systems. 

As  to  their  number, '  the  unassisted  eye  can  take  in  *  t! 
'  sand,  and  the  best  telescope  which  the  genius  of  man  ha* 
'  structed,  can  take  in  eighty  millions.'  And  nothing,  as  car 
Author  suggests,  could  be  more  irrational  than  to  fancy  that  the 
utmost  number  of  such  luminaries  comprised  in  (lie  Universe, 
most  be  just  that  number  which  the  people  of  one  of  the  planet* 
of  one  of  the  suns,  have,  at  a  particular  period  of  time,  conlrii*d 
optical  instruments  competent  for  descrying.  Quite  as  reaax 
able  would  the  assumption  have  been  upon  the  discoveries 
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means  of  the  first  telescope  that  was  made,  as  upon  those  of 
Herschel.  When  we  reflect  what  kind  of  creature  it  is  to 
whose  view  thus  much  of  the  Universe  has  been  disclosed,— that 
the  physical  organ  of  this  very  perception,  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  Height,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  life,  be  re- 
duced fo  dust  within  a  few  short  days  after  it  had  admitted  rays 
from  the  stars  ;  while,  as  to  his  mental  part,  he  is,  besides  bis 
moral  debasement,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  gradation  of  pro* 
bably  innumerable  millions  of  intellectual  races  (certainly  at  the 
bottom,  since  a  being  inferior  to  man  in  intellect,  could  not  be 
rational) — when  we  think  of  this,  it  will  appear  utterly  impro- 
bable that  the  portion  of  the  Universe  which  such  a  creature 
can  take  knowledge  of,  should  be  more  than  a  very  diminutive 
tract  in  the  vast  expansion  of  existence.  And  if  the  subject  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  Supreme  Originating  Power,  the 
probability  becomes  indefinitely  stronger,  that  beyond  the  sphere 
Of  our  perceptions,  enlarged  as  it  is  by  artificial  aids,  there  is  all 
but  infinitely  more  of  material  existence  than  there  is  within  its 
compass.  It  being  demonstrated  by  that  vastness  of  material 
glory  which  is  ascertained  to  exist,  that  magnitude  and  mul&»' 
tude  were  of  the  essence  of  the  Creator's  plan,  we  are  welt  an* 
thorized  in  the  assurance  that  the  magnitude  and  the  multitude 
must  be  on  the  most  transcendent  scale,  a  scale  approaching  as 
near  toward  a  correspondence  to  the  infinite  supremacy  of  his 
own  nature,  as  finiteness  of  one  nature  can  (if  we  may  be  par- 
doned such  expedients  of  expression)  towards  infiniteness  of 
another.  It  is  therefore  but  little  to  say,  that  the  material  crea- 
tion is  probably  of  such  an  extent  that  the  greatest  of  created 
beings  not  only  have  never  yet  been  able  to  survey  it  all,  but 
never  will  to  all  eternity.  For  must  it  not  be  one  great  object 
in  the  Creator's  design,  that  this  magnitude  should  make  a  sub- 
lime and  awful  impression  on  his  intelligent  creatures  ?  Bat  if 
the  magnitude  is  to  make  this  impression,  what  would  be  the 
impression  made  on  created  spirits  by  their  coming  to  the  end, 
the  boundary,  of  this  magnitude  ?  It  is  palpable  that  this  latter 
impression  must  counteract  the  former.  So  that  if  the  stu- 
pendous extension  of  the  works  of  God  was  intended  and 
adapted  to  promote,  in  the  contemplations  of  the  highest  in- 
telligences, an  indefinitely  glorious  though  still  incompetent 
conception  of  (lie  Divine  infinity,  the  ascertaining  of  the  limit, 
the  distinct  perception  of  the  finiteness,  of  that  manifestation  of 
power,  would  tend  with  a  dreadful  force  to  repress  and  annihi- 
late that  conception  ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  if  an  ex- 
alted adoring  spirit  could  ever  in  eternity  find  himself  at  that 
limit,  the  perception  would  inflict  inconceivable  horror. — In 
short,  this  is  the  subject  on  which  it  is  purely  impossible  to  be 
extravagant,  in  the  way  of  simple  amplification  and  aggravation 
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of  thought.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  transgression  of  so* 
briety  in  the  language  of  our  Author,  when  he  speaks  of (  those 
'  mighty  tracts,  which  shoot  far  beyond  what  eye  hath  seen  or 
'  the  heart  of  man  conceived — which  sweep  endlessly  along,  and 
'  merge  into  an  awful  and  mysterious  infinity  ;' — or  .when  Be 
adopts  the  conjecture,  in  explanation  of  the  nebulm,  that  the 
fixed  stars, 

'  —  instead  of  lying  uniformly,  and  in  a  state  of  equi-distance  from 
each  other,  are  arranged  into  distinct  clusters ;  that  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  so  inconceivably  supe- 
rior to  our  planets,  from  each  other,  marks  the  separation  of  the 
solar,  so  the  distance  of  two  contiguous  clusters  may  be  so  incon- 
ceivably superior  to  the  reciprocal  distance  of  those  fixed  stars  which 
belong  to  the  same  cluster,  as  to  mark  an  equally  distinct  separation 
of  the  clusters,  and  to  constitute  each  of  them  an  individual  member 
of  some  higher  and  more  extended  arrangement1 

—  or  when,  admonishing  the  philosopher  against  pride  in  the 
great  discoveries  of  astronomy,  he  reminds  him  that  there  is 

'  an  unsealed  barrier,  beyond  which  no  power  either  of  eye  or  of 
telescope  shall  ever  carry  him ;  that  on  the  other  side  there  is  a 
height,  and  a  depth,  and  a  length,  and  a  breadth,  to  which  the  whole 
of  this  concave  and  visible  firmament,  dwindles  into  the  insignificancy 
of  an  atom ;  and  though  all  which  the  eye  of  man  can  take  in,  or  his 
fancy  grasp  at,  were  swept  away,  there  might  still  remain  as  ample  a 
field  over  which  the  Divinity  may  expatiate,  and  which  he  may  have 
peopled  with  innumerable  worlds.  If  the  whole  visible  creation  were 
to  disappear,  it  would  leave  a  solitude  behind  it — but  to  the  Infinite 
Mind,  that  can  take  in  the  whole  system  of  nature,  this  solitude  might 
be  nothing,  a  small  unoccupied  point  in  that  immensity  whic&  sur- 
rounds it,  and  which  he  may  have  filled  with  the  wonders  of  his  6fn- 
nipotence.  Though  this  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the 
trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  though  yon  sky  were  to  pan 
away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible  glory  which  the  finger  of  the  Di- 
vinity has  inscribed  on  it,  were  to  be  put  out  for  ever  on  event,  so 
awful  to  us  and  to  every  world  in  Our  vicinity,  by  which  so  many  sum 
would  be  extinguished,  and  so  many  varied  scenes  of  life  and  of  po- 
pulation would  rush  into  forgetful ness— what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  ef 
the  Almighty's  workmanship  ?  a  mere  shred,  which,  though  scattered 
into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  God  one  entire  scene  of 
greatness  and  of  majesty.' 

• 

We  may  be  sure,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  that  each  of 
the  elements  of  the  manifestation  of  an  Infinite  Being,  will  do 
him  justice  thus  far,  that  it  will  have  a  practical  infinitenes* 
relatively  to  the  capacities  of  his  intelligent  creatures ;  that  the 
utmost  that  will  be  permitted  to  the  comprehension  of  these  in- 
telligences, will  be  the  mere  abstract  truth  that  some  of  these 
elements  cannot,  from  their  very  nature,  be  literally  infinite.; 
that  their  amazement  will  be  eternally  augmented  by  the  very. 
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circumstance  of  this  sublime  enigma,  of  an  element  which  must 
thus  by  its  nature  be  limited)  and  yet  leaves  them  all,  through 
the  eternity  of  their  experiments  and  excursions,  as  far  from  any 
sensible  approach  to  the  verification  of  the  limit,  as  at  the  first 
itep  they  made  into  the  mysterious  expansion.  But  if  we  take 
Mir  conjecture  of  the  intellectual  magnitude,  and  the  probable 
excursive  powers,  of  the  highest  of  the  created  beings,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  infinite  power  and  beneficence  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  of  what  it  is  rationally  probable  that  such  a  Being 
would  create  in  the  nature  of  mental  existences,  to  admire, 
idore,  and  serve  him,  we  shall  be  warranted  to  imagine  beings 
to  whom  it  may  be  possible  exultingly  to  leave  sun-beams  for 
behind  them  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career,  from  systems  to 
systems  still  beyond.  And  if  we  add  to  the  account  the  equal 
probability  of  a  perpetual  augmentation  of  their  powers  in  a 
ratio  correspondent  to  a  magnitude  already  so  stupendous,  and 
crown  it  with  the  idea  of  an  indefatigable  exertion  of  those 
powers  in  discovery  and  contemplation  of  the  Creator's  manU 
Testations  through  everlasting  ages — there  will  then  be  required 
a.  Universe  to  which  all  that  the  telescope  has  descried  is 
but  as  an  atom ;  a  Universe  of  which  it  shall  not  be  within 
the  possibilities  of  any  intelligence  less  than  the  Infinite 
lo  know, 

'  Where  rears  the  Terminating  Pillar  high 
'  Its  extramundaoe  head.' 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  considerations,  on  the  ground  of 
which  Dr.  C.  insists  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  disbelieve, 
absurd  even  to  doubt,  that  this  boundless  multitude  of  worlds, 
this  scene  of  Almighty  power  and  glory,  is  populous  through 
aril  its  systems  with  contemplators  and  worshippers  of  the 
Divinity.  ' 

If  such  a  representation  give,  after  all,  but  an  infinitely  feeble 
glimmer  of  the  truth,  respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  Creation> 
we  may,  in  the  name  of  both  sense  and  piety,  assume,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  to  repeat  our  reprehension  of  that  mode  of 
religious  faith  and  sentiment,  which  would  pretend  to  have  so 
much  the  more  of  celestial  light  for  excluding  the  beams  of  all 
the  stars.  What  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  comes  upon  us  in 
those  beams, — in  the  beams  of  those  luminaries  which  are 
beheld  by  the  naked  eye,  next  of  those  countless  myriads  beheld 
by  the  assisted  eye,  and  then  of  those  infinite  legions  which  can 
never  be  revealed  to  the  earth,  but  are  seen  by  an  elevated 
imagination,  and  will  perhaps  burst  with  sudden  and  awful 
Bffiilgence  on  the  departed  spirit  f  What  is  it,  but  the  pure 
manngled  reflection  of  Him  who  cannot  be  beheld  in  himself, 
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who,  present  to  nil  1 1  ling's,  is  yet  in  the  darkness  of  infinite  and 
atom]    mystery,     subsisting    in    an    essence    tin  participated, 
MBapfWoacked    by  gradation   of  other  beings,  impalpable   to  all 
speculation,  refined  beyond  angelic  perception,  foreign  from  ail 
analogy — but  who  condescends  to  become  visible  in  (he  effect* 
id  bis  nature,  in  the  lustre  of  bis  works?  And  is  it  not,  we  m  ' 
again,  one  of  the  grand  difficulties  in  religion,  and  one  of  t 
things  most  ardently  to  be  desired,  to  obtain  a  glorious  idea  o 
the  Divinity,  passing  afar  from  that  littleness  and  anihropot 
pbisin   which   so  confine  and  degrade  our  contemplations  i 
ibvotions  '    It    cannot  but    be  one  of  the  plainest   tlutie*  t 
religion,  to  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  such  an  idea.   And  tin 
fore  a  strung  remonstrance  may  justly  be  directed  to   the  c 
science  of  a   professed  worshipper  who  cares  Dot  how  little  c 
the  element  of  sublimity  there  may  be  in  bis  conception  of  th 
adorable  Object, — who  feels  no  religious  mortification  to  thin 
that  the  grandest  idea  of  the  Almighty  which  he  does  effectual' 
rehlize  in  his  mind,  is  in  all  probability  prodigiously  below  wn 
would  be  the  true  and  full  representative  idea  of  one  of  I 
highest  aatjrelg, 

We  have  expatiated  thus  out  of  all  proportion  on  the  (i 
part  of  this  interesting  volume,  from  a  consideration  of 
unquestionable  fact,  that  there  is  among  serious  persons  ft  I 
tr7-elio"»on*  neglect  of  one  of  the  two  grand  forms  of  Divine  Rev* 
lation,  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  that  ev* 
among  Christian  teachers  there  is  often  a  very  unthinking  i 
ill -discriminating  mode  of  depreciating  the  latter,  in  the  c< 
parison ;  a  practice  against  which  they  might  have  been  wi 
by  observing  the  endless  references  in  the  Word  of  that  I 
to  his  Works  ;  and  by  observing  how  very  often  the  Word  r 
the  fulness  of  the  meaning  of  its  dictates  and  illustrations  upon 
an  adequate  view  of  the  Works.  They  might  have  been  made 
aware  to  what  a  littleness  of  significance  a  thousand  expressions 
in  the  Bible,  relating  to  the  Deity  himself,  are  reduced  by  ■ 
want  of  extended  and  admiring  ideas  of  the  labours,  if  w 
may  ho  express  it,  and  the  magnificent  empire,  of  the  Sovereign 
Spirit.  They  might  have  been  taught  to  suspect  that  it  must 
be  a  very  doubtful  Christian  excellence  to  be  but  little  in  sym- 
pathy with  those  devout  minds  which,  in  the  very  condition  aW 
act  of  being  the  channels  of  Divine  communication  to  mankind, 
were  so  often  elated  at  the  view  of  suns  and  starry  heavens, 
even  at  a  period  when  the  vision  of  those  wonders  was  littlcnes* 
itself  in  comparison  of  that  magnificence  to  which  science  hi* 
now  expanded  it. — Not,  assuredly,  that  Christian  teacher* 
should  become  deep  students  in  science,  or  lecturers  on  astro- 
nouiy ;  hut  the  great  elementary  views  of  the  universe  are  of 
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impossible  events.  The  earliest  distinct  notice  of  its  existence 
is  found  in  the  account  of  the  navigation  of  Alexander's  fleet. 
In  the  roiirn  of  Claudius,  ambassadors  from  the  monarch  of  the 
island  visiied  Rome.  The  accounts  which  Pliny  collected  res- 
pecting the  government,  morals,  character,  and  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  seem  very  questionable.  He  speaks  of  an  elective 
king,  and  of  final  appeals  to  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  but 
the  free,  happy,  and  virtuous  condition  of  society,  which  his 
descriptions  point  to,  was  never  yet  realized  even  in  countries 
moire  privileged  in  these  respects  than  eastern  regions  have  been 
usually  found  to  be.  Diodof us  Siculus,  in  his  account  of  this 
island,  mingles  fable  with  fact;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  none  of  the  early  writers,  Strabo  and  Arrian 
included,  mention  cinnamon  among  its  products.  This  spice 
was  called  by  the  Persians  Chinese  wood ;  and  the  Greeks, 
who  procured  it  from  the  Arabs,  imagined  it  to  be  of  Arabian 
growth.  In  the  sixth  century,  Ceylon,  as  we  learn  from 
Cosraa's  Indicopleustes,  was  the  principal  mart  of  the  Eastern 
ocean.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  ; 
and  in  the  following,  by  Sir  John  Maandevile.  In  the  year 
J  505,  JLorenzo  d' Almeida,  sou  of  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  the  bay  of  Galfe,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  chieftain  of  that  part  of  the  island, 
which  thus  became  tributary  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  At  the 
period. referred  to,  Ceylon  appears  to  have  been  divided  into,  a 
considerable  number  of  petty  independent  sovereignties,  and  it 
was  by  taking  advantage  of  this  ciroumstance,  that  the  Portu-; 
guese  obtained  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  island.   : 

During  this  period,  of  which  the  utmost  of  our  real  knovrr 
ledge  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  limited  space,'  the  Cingalese 
annalists  display  a  long  and  formidable  race  of  monarchs. 

'  The  earliest  traditionary  accounts  of  the  Sinhalese  represent  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges  as  living  without  laws  or  govern- 
ment, order  or  decency,  in  woods  and  caves,  and,  like  inferior 
animals,  feeding  on  grass  and  roots,  without  any  trace  of  agricuJtutA 
er  civilization. 

'  On  a  certain  morning,  in  a  length  of  ages  past,  when  the  native* 
of  Tanasserim,  or  Tanassery,  were  contemplating  the  rising  sun,  they 
beheld  a  figure  of  majestic  form  and  beautiful  appearance  suddenly 
issue  from  the  body  of  that  splendid  luminary.  All  who  saw  this 
attractive  form  ran  towards  it  in  an  extacy  of  admiration*  In  a  pos- 
ture of  homage  and  a  tone  of  reverence  they  enquired  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  and  what  was  the  intention  of  his  coming  ?  The 
phantom  replied,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  that  he  was  the 
progeny  of  the  glorious  surs  and  that  God  had  sent  him  to  rule  ove* 
the  nations.  The  people  of  Tanassery,  prostrating  themselves  upon 
the  earth  in  humble  adoration,  sai^  that  they  were  ready  to*  rtome 
him  as  their  chief,  and  to  obey  his  laws. 
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'The  first  tiling  which  this  celestial  visitant  did,  after  he  wu  re- 
ceived ns  ihe  sovereign  of  Tanassery,  was  to  induce  the  people  to 
leave  their  savage  tind  desultory  lite  in  ihe  wooda,  and  to  buili 
houses  and  villages,  in  order  to  live  together  in  a  state  of  civil  subor- 
dination and  social  harmony.  This  king,  having  closed  a  long  reign, 
left  many  sons,  amongst  whom  he  divided  his  dominions.  His  des- 
cendants, who  are  said  to  have  continued  in  a  long  line  of  descent  for 
two  thousand  years,  were  called  Suriavus,  or  descendants  of  the  nice 
of  the  sun  ;  amongst  whom  was  Vigea  Raja,  who  is  celebrated  as  the 
first  of  the  Singalese  emperors. 

'  This;  Vigea  Raja,  one  of  the  progeny  of  the  sun,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  first  discovery  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  fn  the  year  of  the 
world  1996.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  part  of  the  coast  where  fee 
effected  his  first  landing;  but  it  is  said  that  he  disembarked  with 
•even  hundred  men;  and,  having  proceeded  to  form  a  settlement 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  becnine  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
Uland.'— History  of  Ceyloits  pp.  1*— 16. 

This  absurd  legend  is  a  tolerably  lair  sjweimen  of  the  mar  wis 
with  which  tin?  history  of  Ceylon  is  embellished.  We  have  the 
daughter  of  one  of  tin;  kings,  married  to  a  lion,  and  their 
progeny  suitably  ormimeiiling  the  human  form  derived  from  the 
mother,  with  the  long-  ami  tufted  tail  inherited  from  the  father. 
Some  few  hnudred  years,  more  or  less,  after  this  '  well  out  hen- 
'  tieated  event,'  occurred  the  following  equally  credible  circum- 
stances. 

■  He  had  a  Son  named  Gaja  Bahu  Comara,  who  vm  brought  up 
along  with  Milo,  a  son  of  one  of  the  cast  of  washermen,  who  war 
born  on  the  same  day  as  the  prince.  Both  these  children  grew  up 
to  be  strong  as  giants.  The  emperor,  his  father,  had  an  iron  waiting 
stick  or  pole  made  for  him,  which  it  required  sixty  men  to  carry. 
It  was  as  thick  as  twenty-two  clinched  fists,  and  was  thirty-five  span 
long.  The  handle  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  top  of  it  blushed 
with  a  great  and  inestimable  ruby.  This  walking  pole  was  quite  a 
plaything  in  his  hand,  and  his  giant  foster-brother  sometimes  carried 
it  after  his  lord.  During  the  government  of  Bapa  Raja,  and  whilst 
his  son  wa»  only  a  youth,  a  great  army  landed  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  which  attacked  the  Singalese  troops,  and  math 
prisoners.  With  the  exception  of  this  disaster  his  reign  was  a 
peaceable  period  of  twelve  years. 

'  When  Gaja  Halm  ascended  the  throne,  arid  heard  how  the 
Malabars  had  carried  oft"  12,000  of  his  father's  subjects,  he  became 
agitated  with  rage,  and  Vowed  that  he  would  revenge  the  qffrc-pt 
With  no  other  attendant  than  his  foster  brother,  Milo  Jojada,  anil 
with  no  other  weapon  titan  his  iron  walking  stick,  he  proceeded  from 
the  province  of  Roona,  and  from  the  town  of  Guliapura  Nawira; 
and,  without  having  recourse  to  boat  or  ship,  he  swam  over  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  Having  dispersed  the  troops  that  opposed  lii« 
landing,  he  marched  towards  the  capital  where  the  king  held  his 
court.    That  monarch,  hearing  of  his  approach,  ordered  all  the  gate* 
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to  be  shut,  bat  the  Emperor  Gaja  Bahu,  having  soon  batter*; d  them 
to  pieces  with  his  club,  went  dSrecijy  to  the  palace,  set  fire  to  ajl 
the  doors,  and  ransacked  the  apartments,  till  at  last  he  discovered 
the  king  in  a  small  room,  where  he  was  reclined  on  a  bed.  After 
sitting  by  the  Malabar  sovereign  for  some,  time,  without  saying  a 
wordj  Gaja  Bahu  proceeded  to  Tay  his  staff  upon  bis  stomach,  which 
almost  pressed  his  breath  oat  of  his  body,  a  rid'  did  not  leave  him 
power  to  utter  a  syllable.  In  the  itienn  time 'His  foster'brother  made 
great  havoc  in  the  town-  He  not  only  crashed  all  die  men  that 
came  in  his  way,  but  slaughtered  their  horses. io  heaps,  and  laid  their 
etrongest  elephants  dead  with  a  blow.  ,.  ( 

'  In  this  emergency,  the  terrified  king  of  Malabar,  whom  tijejiftjiig 
up  ofthe  iron  staff  enabled  to  breathe  a  little,  asked  the  Emperor  of 
Ceylon  how  large  ao  army  he  had  brought  w,itb.  j.hinj,  when  fa 
replied,  that  he  and  his  foster-brnther  had  come  bvbr'by  themselves, 
w'tthoiit  any  oilier  attendants.  He  was  then  asked,  what  wis 'the 
object  of  his  expedition,  and  he  replied,  "  rcafflt*  here  ottly  to 
liberate  12,t«!()  of  m>  sublets,  who  have  bceii  carried '.Into  captivity;'' 
The  King  of  Malabar,  who  v. as  still  half  dead  withSffright;1  proposal 
to  give  up  nil  the  prisoners  ivho  were  living,  and  trJsuoirtitQte  ethers 
for  those  who  were  dead.  But  this  offer  did  not  satfsfyf.lm'e" erorJeror. 
Jfe  require.!  2l-,o. .0  captives  or  threatened  "to  lay  ttie  whdle  .coautry 
wasted  In  order fo'cscripi.'  the*.:  liorrqrai'th'eW^ftaMriy'chiripHia 
With  the  emperor^ 'demands,.ainl  flirnish^.nH'whH^rtpi.sm^^rWH. 
sions,  that  he  niigh)  depart  as  'soon  as  -possible,  *'■'' Htttm-g  6f[€lyl6n, 
pp  JO— 32.  .,.;  ^  .  •■'_.  I        ;'  >-aa   'n-  ■_■'     -^j 

Without  eiictiiii(berinR  w  pages'  a£y  fyr^r^lHi  .'iCBj^qje 
historical  TOroanoe,wfishfiU)tOBte|i(;  ply-selves  W[jh:  adopting-  .(Jjjje 
conclusions  of  M.  Bertolacci.  .11  :i  r  ,;..,.,'.  -.,\  •  ,;l\  "  Vnai 
■  '  We  leara  froa* tradition,  that  -Ceylon  possessed,  in  rmer.  fanes, 
a  larger  population,, and  a  :mucb. higher  state  oi'tuluvat]onethpnjt 
■ow  enjoys.  Although  we  have  no  (lata  to  fix,  with  any^tiegree  of 
Certitude,  the  exact  period  of  this  prosperity,  yet  the  r-iiis  incon- 
testable. The  signs  which  have"  been  left,  and  which  we;  observe 
upon  the  island,  lead  ns  gradually  bact.  to  the   i  'aitfiquitj!' 

Bertolacei'*  Vtew.p,  ll.  ' ,' '  ," ;'|J'"(;^i  tM«ii.*| 

.  .The  monuments  to .which 'Mr.  B.  refers,  are  evMeiiliy.Mswn'J- 
tU>le  to  difitiucf  period^.  The  ruins  .Of  a  very  es'enijve  jyVyn  m 
the  north  western  part  9I'  the  island,  cap  claim  an  anliijuii.'y  al' 
only  six  hundred;  years  1  an3  the  celebrated  Giiuits*  Tajik,',,  or 
reservoir, sixteen. or. eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  is  connected 
with  the'  same  point,  both  of  locality  and  time  •     .,   ".  v '- 

-'*  At  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from  this  greatTaok;  an  eav 
baukment  of  stones  and. lime  has  been  laid  across  the. .^foesfih/ taf 
Aripo  river;  in  order  there  to  form  a  vast  reservoir,  and.  thus,  div',ijt 
part  ofthe  water,  by  means  of  canals,  into  the  Giants'  Tank,  .Tlie 
(tones  of  this  dam  or  embankment  are  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long, 
iree  or  four  feet  broad,  and  from  two  feet  and  a  quarter  to  three 
feetthick.  The  whole  length  ofthe  dam  is  600  feet;  the  breadth  ih. 
T9 


tome  parts,  sixty,  in  none  less  than  forty  feet ;    and  in  height  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet.'     Bertolacri's  View,  p.  11,  12. 

The  state  to  which  these  structures  belonged,  is  said  to  Haw 
been  founded  by  the  Brahmans,  who  were  once  possessors  of  (he 
northern  portion  of  the  isle,  but  were  afterwards  expdleil  by 
some  of  the  native  princes.     Independently  however   of  tlw 
remains,  there  arc  throughout  the  island,  abundant  i 
skill  in  architectural  science,  and  consequently  of  threat  wei 
and  high   civilization.     The   numerous    temples  and    pagof 
some  of  them  extremely  elegant  in  their  construction,  oiaiiw 
show  the  former  existence  of  a  far  more  accomplished   i 
men,  than  that  which  now  inhabits  Ceylon.     Of  a  yet  big 
antiquity  than  those  hitherto  mentioned,  are 

'  The  surprizing  works  constructed  round  the  lake  of  Candc 
distant  about  sixteen  miles  from  Trincomale  This  lake,  which  c 
pr  eh  ends  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  is  embanked  it 
places  with  a  wall  of  huge  stones,  each  from  twelve  t< 
long,  broad  and  thick  in  pro  portion,  lying  one  orer  the  other  i 
most  masterly  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  of  immense  sireng 
.  .  .  That  part  of  this  majestic  work  particularly  deserves  attentu 
when,  by  a  parapet  of  nearly  15o  feet  breadth  in  the  base,  and  30 
the  summit,  two  hills  are  made  to  join,  ia  order  to  encompass  i 
keep  in,  the  water  of  tin's  lake.  In  this  part  of  the  parapet,  arcl 
are  to  be  seen  ;  and  over  these,  in  the  work  which  is  under  t 
level  of  the  water,  an  opening  is  made,  entirely  resembling  t 
used  by  the  Romans  in  some  of  the  lakes  in  Italy ;  which  openi 
for  letting  out  the  waters  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  *  " 
tori.'  "  Bertotacci't  View,  p.  IS,  14. 

This  gigantic  work  must  be  referred  to  a  most  remote  pet 
and  it  proves,  incontestably,  the  existence,  at  the  time  of  it 
construction,  of  a  strong  government,  a  large  population,  i 
active  and  extensive  cultivation,  and  considerable  wealth  ;  If 
it  seems,  moreover,  that  the  higher  we  ascend  towards  I 
primary  antiquities  of  Ceylon,  the  stronger  and  more  decid 
are  the  proofs  which  are  discovered  of  its  former  prosperity  a 
refinement.  All  this,  must  probably,  arose  from  the  c 
venient  situation  of  this  island,  lying  in  the  inevitable  tracl 
Indian  trade.  The  timid  navigation  of  the  ancients, 
venturing  out  of  sight  of  shore,  crept  on  from  age  to  I 
through  the  straits  of  Manaar,  and  by  making  Ceylon 
entrepot  of  traffic,  raised  it  to  commercial  greatness,  of  all  k" 
of  power  the  magnificent  and  the  most  transitory, 
earliest  distinct  and  authentic  records  of  Cingalese  history,  i 
however  to  be  found  only  in  connexion  with  European  t 
prize;    and  when,  not  much  more  than  three  hundred  yea 

Be,  the  Portuguese  landed  ou  the  southern  coast  of  Cejlo 
ihe  situation  ia  which  they 
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*  found  the  island,  was  not  essentially  different  from  its  present  state, 
except  ip  those  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  its 
successive  Furopean  inmates.  The  inhabitants  consisted  of  two 
diBtinct  races  of  people.  The  savage  Bedas  then,  as  now,  occupied 
tl^e  large  forests,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts,  the  rest  or  the 
island  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cingalese.  The  towns  ofthe  sea 
poast  were  not  as  yet  ravished  from  the  latter  people  by  foreign  in- 
vaders ;  and  their  King  held  his  court  at  Colurabo,  which  is  now  the 
European  capital  of  Ceylon.  Cinnamon  was  even  then  the  prin- 
cipal product  and  the  staple  commodity  of  the  island,  as  we  find  by 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  king  to  the  Portuguese,  which  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  cinnamon*9  Per? 
rival's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  pp.  5,  6. 

The  anxiety  ofthe  Portuguese  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  pro* 
motion  of  their  commercial  interests,  and  of  those  superstitious 
observances,  which,  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  were  but 
little  elevated  above  the  ritual  of  Boodh.  They  carefully  guarded 
the  secular  institutions  of  the  natives,  and  frequently  contracted 
marriages  with  the  native  Ceylonese.  The  Dutch,  who  ex- 
pelled the  Portuguese,  about  the  year  1656,  gave  themselves  very 
little  concern  about  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Cingalese ;  trade 
was  their  only  object,  and  this  they  confined  to  themselves*  with- 
out suffering  th6  participation  of  any  other  country.  The  oultf* 
ration  and  monopoly  of  cinnamon  was  their  jealous  and  exclu- 

-  sive  care ;  and  this  was  guarded  by  severe,  and  even  sanguinary 
laws.  Ceylon  continued  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dutch;  when,  after  a  resistance '  of  the  most  pusillanimous 
kind,  it  surrendered  to  tjie  British  arms. 

In  the  year  1657, '  the  Anne  frigate,*  of  London,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company,  sailed  for  India,  and,  on  the 
eve  of  returning,  in  1659,  sustained  so  much  damage  in  a  storm, 
that  she  was  ordered  to  Cottiar  bay,  in  Ceylon,  to  refit  Here 
the  Captain,  his  son  Robert  Knox,  the  writer  of  the  narrative, 
and  fourteen  others,  were  seized  by  order  of  Raja  Singa  Adassyn, 
the  then  reigning  monarch  of  the  island.    February  9, 1660,  the 

.  Captain  died,  and  '  thus,*  piously  exclaims  his  son, '  thus  was  I 
f  left  desolate,  sick,  and  in  captivity,  having  no  earthly  comforter, 

*  none  but  only  He  (Him)  who  looks  down  from  Heaven  to  (mat 

*  the  groaning  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  shew  himself  a  father  of 
'  the  fatherless,  and  a  present  help  to  them  that  have  no  helper.9 
..  After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  Knox  very  providentially 

found  a  Bible,  and  the  account  of  this  event,  though  somewhat 
long,  is  given  in  a  style  of  simplicity  so  genuine  and  touching,  as 
to  render  it  quite  needless  to  make  an  apology  for  inserting  it 
entire. 

*  It  chanced,  as  I  was  fishing,  an  old  man  passed  by,  andaeeiiur  mjb 
asked  of  my  boy, "  If  I  could  read  a  book  ?"     He  answered  u  Yes. 


n  I  flak,"  sold  the  old  man,  "  is,  because  I  have  one  I  got 
when  the  Portuguese  lost  Colombo  ;  and,  if  your  master  please  to 
buy  it,  I  will  sell  it  htm  ;"  which,  when  I  heart!  of,  I  bit!  ray  boy  go 
to  his  home  with  him,  which  was  not-  Far  off,  and  bring  it  to  me,  mak- 
mg  no' gr^at  account  of  the  matter,  supposing  it  might  be  some  Por- 
tuguese hook. 

'The  boy  having  formerly  served  the  English,  knew  the  book  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  lit' had  got  it  in  hi-  burnt,  .mivip  i  uniting  with  It,  calling 
out  to  me,  "  It  i.-;  :■  13'iblc  !  '  Vt  startled  me  to  lu-frr  hint  mention  the 
name  nf  a  Bible,  fur  1  neither  hud  one,  nor'  a  ear  eel  y  could  ever  thhtk 
toseouiic;  ijpim  which  I  flnofr  down  my  angle}  and  went  to  meet 
him.  TlVe  first  place  the  bonk  opened  in.  wteV  I  look  it  into  my 
hand,  was  the  sixteenth  eh.ipter  ol'tht  CtB  !  and  the  first  place  my 
eye  pitched  on  ami  the  thirtieth  and  one  And  thirtieth  verses — wb< 
the  jailor  asked  §j,  Paul.  "  What  must.  1  do  to  be  saved  >"  And 
ausv.iTei.l.jinjiiifj  — "  lielievc  io  tin;  Lord  .lesus  Christ,  ami  thou  si 

'■  puae.** 
''I'Thb Bight dfthi.  hook  .-o  rejoiced  me.  mid  affrighted  me  togethi 
(hatf  cannot  say   which  passion  was  greater  ;  the  jm  ,    f 
got  Bight  of  a  Bible,  or  ihe  fear  that  I  had  not  eneamh  to* 
ing  then  but  one  pagoda  in  the  would,  which  I  willingly  would  h 
given  for  it.  had  u  put  been  1'ovrnv  iiov,  wbodissuailud  mef'rwn  givi 
to  much,  alledging  my  necesaity  for  money  many  other  ways,  t 
undertaking  to? procure  the, book  far  a  far  meaner  price,  provide 
would  Hem  to  slight  it  in  the  sight  of  the  old  man.      This  coin 
after  I  considered,  T  approved  of:  my  urgent  necessities  earjies 
craving, and  my  ability  fteingbiit  very  small  to  relieve  the  si 
however,  I  thought  I  cou]d  give  my  piece  of  gold  at  the  last  e 
-her  means  should  fail.' 

'  I  hope  the  readers  will  excuse  me,  that  I  hold  them  so  long  u 

is  single  passage;  for  it  did  so  affect  me  then,    that  I  cannot  light 
pate  it.  over  as  often  as  1  think  nf  it,  ur  have  occasion  to  mention  it. 

'The  Bight  indeed  of  this  Bible  so  overjoyed  me,  as  if  an  angel  h 
spoken  to  me  from  heaven],  to  see  that  my  meat  gracious  God  t 
prepared  such  ah  extraordinary  blessing  for  me,  which  I  did,  n 
ever  *hall  look  upon  as  roiraeuluus  ;  to  bring  unto  me  a  Bible  in  i 
own  mativt;  language,  and jtl*an  in  such  a  remote. part  ol  I 
arliard  lu's  Name  was  not  so  nutcfi  as  known,  and  where  any  gnj 

M  was  never  known  to  have  been  before.     I  looked  upon  it  ans 

nit  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Ten  Commandments  :. 
the  Israelites  nut  of  heaven  ;  it  being  the  thing,  for  wanl 
had  so  often   mourned,    i»v,  and   shed    tear?  too  ;  and,  than   the  e 
joynu-nt  wl. evert' there  ceulri  be  no  greater  joy  in  the  worli 

■  Upon  Iht)  light  ul   it  1  left  tiff  hshir.g:  Cm]  having  brought  a 
tome  that  my  soul  had  longed  for— and  mm  how  to  get  it,  and  e 
the 'same,  all  the  powers  of  my  soul  were  emelnved.     I  an 
hearty  thanks  that  he  hlid  brought  it  so  neur  me,  andruoat  i 
prayed  that  he  would  bestow  it  on  me.      Now,   it  being  well   t 
evening,  and  nut  having   wherewithal  to  buy  it  about  me,  I  deported 
home,  telling  the  old  man,  (hat  in  the-morafng  I  would  s<  i 
to  buy  itofhim. 
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4  All  that  night  I  could  take  no  rest  for  thinking  on  it,iearing  lest 
I  might  be  disappointed  of  it*  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
I  sent  the  boy  with  a  knit  cap  he  had  made  fpr  me,  to  buy  the  book, 
praying  in  my  heart  for  good  success,  which  it  pleased  Gqd  to  grant  4 
tor  that  cap  purchased  it,  and  the  boy  brought  it  to  m^  to  my.  grea$. 
joy,  which  did  not  a  little  comfort  me  ov^r  all^.my  anlictionfi,' ^  gp^ 
258—260.  .  [','..':"".  '.., 

Knox  seems  to  have  conducted  himself,*  during  his  captivity,* 
with  the  utmost  prudence;  he  accommodated  himaelf  to'  the 
manners  of  the  natives,  entered  into  twlfy  purchased  aft  estate, 
but  uniformly  declined  taking  a  wife.  He  once  had  an  interview 
with  the  Raja,  who  proposed  to  take  him  into  his. service;  but, . 
this  he  steadily  refused,  well  aware  th*t  he  bad  nothing  better  /to: 
expect  from  the  capricious  despot,  thu.11  prjBsent  fevour,  puftfi 
phased  at  the  expense  of.  future  sufferings,  and  of  death.  Hoi 
never  lost  sight  of  the  possibility  of  escape,  and  mafdV  several 
judicious  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  accomplish  it,  JU  length* 
on  the  22d  September,-  1679,  he  set  out,  in  company  Wjtb  Ste- 
phen Rutland,  on  a  last  and  successful  .expedition*,  %\>f%  <U-v 
rjected  their  mproh  northward,  descend^ into,  (the  Ipw  iifj.  lejelr 
qpuntry  of  NourecaJava,  cajoled  thegpYfiriipj?  ot  Cloliwiilft,  and* 
|9(ot>  successfully  through  a  mwfa  severer.  exarouiaUon  at  Anarodg~ 
burrro.  Between  these  two  "places  they  bad  crdsaed  a  stream, 
which,;  they  rightly  supposed  would  lead  them  to  the  sea;  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  last  mentioned  totyn, 
they  determined  on*  retracing  their  steps  as  far  as  this  river ;  and 
on  fotto wing  its  channel  to  the  coast.  After  encountering  some 
dangers  and  more  difficulties,  they  reached  the  Dutch  port  of 
Aripo, 

'  It  being  about  four  of  the  clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
the  18th,  1679,;  which  day  God  grant  us  grace  that  we  may  never 
forget — when  he  was  pleased  to  give  us  so  jgrept  a  deliverance  from 
such  a  long  captivity  of  nineteen  years  anil  six  months,  and  odd  days! 
being  taken  prisoner  when  I  was  nineteen  years  old,  ^d  continued 
upon  jhq  mountains  among  the  heathen  tul  I  attained  fo  eigtyt,  aafll 
tjBrtv^r.p.S41.  ■  !!.'.'..,.,:    ^  ',' i- 

'  TRe^cruelty  of  Raja  Singa  was  excessive  and' capricious.  Not 
only' there1  Was  no  security  in  hi*  apparent  and  avowed  good- 
will, but  it  was  the  inevitable  prelude  to  ttfe  niost  excruciating 
tortures,  and  to  death  itself.  And  yet  the  situations  at  courlj, 
and  the  honours  of  the  realm,  seem  to  have  been  as  eagerly 
sought  after,  as  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  rank  are 
coveted  under  milder  governments. 

•  ■ 

*  The  king/  says  Knox, '  they  call  by.  a  name,  .that  signifies  some* 
what  hkher  than  a  m$n,  and  next  to  God.  But,  before  the  war* 
they  0tyle4  him  piqnan^i,  which  is  a  title  higher  than  Go4»  by.  tb* 
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addition  of  Nanxi;  this  title  the  king  took  before  the  rebellion,  but 
since  he  forbad  it.     When  they  speak  to  the  king  concerning  them- 
selves, they  do  not  speak  in  the  first  person  and  say—"  I  did  so  pray 
but  baulagot,  the  limb  of  a  dog  did  it,  or  will  do  it.'       s 
they  speak  of  their  children  unto  the  king,  they  call  them  "  ,. 
as  if  he  ask  them  *'  how  many  children  they  nave  ?"  thi  j 
many  puppy-dogs,  and  so  many  puppy -hitches ;"  by  which,  by  the 
we  may  conjecture,  at  the  height  of  the  king,  antl  the  slavery  0 
people  under  him.'     p.  213. 

Brutalized  as  the  people  were  by  slavery,  the  harWitii 
their  tyrant  became  at  length  so  excessive,  as  to  exasperate  I 
toto  rebellion.  They  assaulted  the  palace,  and  mi^lit  eafl 
have  either  secured  or  destroyed  the  Raja ;  1ml  they  pmni 
him  to  escape,  nnd  the  insurrection  was  speedily  qtielbit. 
hod  now  arl  opportunity  of  exercising  his  favourite  atrocities,  a 
be  indulged  it  to  the  uttermost.  He  poisoned  his  son,  cut  off th 
most  loyal  of  his  subjects,  and 

*  One  of  the  most  noted  rebels,  called  Ambom  Wellaraul,  he  * 
ta  Columba,  to  the  Dutch,  to  execute,  supposing  ihoy  would  ii 
new  tortures  for  him,  bevond  what  lie  knew  of ;  but  they,  insie 
executing  him,  cut  off  his  chains,  and  kindly  entertained  bite, 
there  he  still  is  in  the  city  of  Columba,  reserving  him  for  some 
signs  they  may  hereafter  have  against  the  country.'    p.  119. 

*  He  teems  to  be  naturally  disposed  to  cruelty ;  fur  he  shed*  a  g 
deal  of  blood,  and  gives  no  reason  for  it.  His  cruelty  appears  b 
in  the  tortures  and  painful  deaths  he  inflicts,  nnd  in  the  extent  of  h 
punishments,  viz.  upon  whole  families  for  the  miscarriage  of  c 
them:  forwhen  the  king  is  displeased  with  any,  he  does  not  alwayi 
command  to  bill  them  outright,  but  first  to  torment  them.  «  Inch  i> 
done  by  cutting  and  pulling  away  their  rlesh  by  pincers,  burning  then) 
with  hot  irons  clapped  to  them,  to  make  them  confess  of  their  confe- 
derates; and  this  they  do  to  rid  themselves  of  their  torments,  con- 
fessing far  more  than  ever  they  saw  or  knew.  After  their  confession, 
sometimes  he  commands  to  hang  their  two  hands  about  their  necks, 
and  to  make  them  eat  their  own  flesh,  and  their  own  mothers  to  eat 
of  their  own  children ;  and  so  to  lead  them  through  the  city  in  public 
view,  to  terrify  all  unto  the  place  of  execution,  the  dogs  following  to 
eat  them  ;  for  they  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  thev,  seeing  a  pri- 
soner led  away,  follow  after.  At  the  place  of  execution  there  are 
always  some  sticking  upon  poles,  others  hanging  up  in  quarters  upon 
trees,  besides  what  lie  killed  by  elephants  on  the  ground,  or  by  outer 
ways.  This  place  is  always  in  the  greatest  highway,  that  all  may  see 
and  stand  in  awe  ;  for  which  "*>«'  *h'«  ■»  h>»  ™««mnt  nrn.~ii™».»  i 
77,78. 


e  ;  for  which  end  this  is  his  constant  practic 


pp. 


The  following  passage  has  been  frequently  referred,  to,  as  a 
proof  of  Knox's  credulity.  We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to 
acquit  him  upon  this  point ;  but  on  the  other  band,  we  are  not 
at  all  inclined  to  question  bis  general  accuracy  respecting 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard,  because  bis  want  ol  >  '    ' 
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ome  scepticism  led  him  to   ascribe  facts  to    an    erroneous 
ause. 

'  This  for  certain  I  can  affirm,  that  oftentimes  the  devil  doth  ay 
nth  audible  voice  in  the  night ;  'tis  very  shrill,  almost  like  the  bark- 
og  of  a  dog:  this  I  have  often  heard  myself,  but  never  heard  that  it 
lid  any  body  any  harm.  Only  this  observation  the  inhabitants  of 
he  land  have  made  of  this  voice,  and  I  have  made  it  also,  that  either 
list  before,  -or  very  suddenly  after  this  voice,  always  the  king  cuts  off 
leople.  To  believe  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the  devil,  these  reasons 
irge»— because  there  is  no  creature  known  to  the  inhabitants  that 
ay  like.it,  and  because  it  will  on  a  sudden  depart  from  one  place, 
tnd  make  a  noise  in  another,  quicker  than  any  fowl  could  fly;  and 
because  the  very  dogs  will  tremble  and  shake  when  they  hear  it ;  and 
tis  so  accounted  by  all  the  people. 

'  This  voice  is  heard  only  in  Candy  Uda,  and  never  fn  the  low 
ands.  Whep  the  voide  is  near  to  a  Chingulay's  house,  he  will  corse 
he  devil,  calling  him  geremoi  goulammah,  "  beef-eating  slave  be 
pme,  be  damned,  ctxt  his  nose  off,  beat  him  in  pieces ;"  and  such  like 
vfrrds  of  raillery,  and  this  they  will  speak  aloud,  with  noise,  and 
wssion,  and'threateninp:  this  language  I  have  heard  them  bestow  upon 
he  voice  $  and  the  voice,  upon  this,  always  ceaseth  for  a  while,  and 
emits  to  depart,  being  heard  at  a  greater  distance/  pp.  155~-156. 

In  1782,  during  the  temporary  possession  of  Trincomale  by 
he  English,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Candy,  and  Mr.  Boyd 
va*  charged  with  its  management.  The  mission  was  produo- 
ive  of  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  mutual  compliment;  but  it 
Herded  Mr.  B.  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  magnificence  of 
Ueylooese. scenery,  and  of  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of  the 
3aftdian  court.  Describing  the  prostration  of  the  courtiers, 
tesays, 

f  «*  Those  who  performed  them  almost  literally  licked  the  dust ; 
iroetratmg  themselves  with  their  faces  close  to  the  stone  floor,  and 
hrpwing  out  their  legs  and  arms  as  in  the  attitude  of  swimming ; 
hta  rising  to  their  knees  by  a  sudden  spring  from  the  breast,  idee 
rhat  is  called  the  salmon  leap  by  tumblers,  they  repeated,  in  a  very 
ond  voice,  a  certain  form  of  words,  of  the  roost  extravagant  meai>- 
ng  that  can  be  conceived — *  That  the  head  of  the  king  of  kings 
oight  reach  beyond  the  sun !  that  he  might  live  a  hundred  thousand 
eers,  &c> "  p.  13& 

'the  prime  minister,  '  a  venerable  grey  headed  old  man/ 
laving  occasion  to  come  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tall*  Mr.  Boyd  was  beyond  measure  surprised  at  seeing  him 
some  '  trotting  down  one  of  the  aisles,  like  a  dog,  on  all  fours. 
He  returned  in  the  same  manner  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.9 
.  In  1708,  the  king  of  Candy  died,  and  Pelemfe  Tahv£,  the 
hief  Adigar,  raised  a  young  Malabar  to  the  throne,  with  the 
ivowed  intention  of  removing  him  at  a  proper  opportunity,  for 
he  purpose  of  establishing  his  ewn  power.    The  minister  en- 
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s  probable  t 


F  Peleme  is  not  known,  hul 
itta  in   his  proper  rotation' 
chief  Adigar,  Ehcilapola,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re- 
bellion, taking  relume  in  Cohimho. 

'  The  tyrant  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of 
Eheilapola,  than  he  determined  upon  an  act  of  the  most  inhuman 
revenge.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  chief  had  been  left  at  Candy, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  court,  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity  and 
allegiance.  The  children  were  five  in  number.  The  eldest  m 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast.  These 
innocent  victims  to  the  brutal  rage  of  the  royal  monster  were  con- 
ducted to  the  market-place,  where  the  head  of  the  infant  being  first 
cut  off,  the  distracted  mother  was  actually  compelled  to  pound  it  in 
•  mortar.  The  other  children  were  afterwards  butchered  in  suc- 
cession;  and  the  mother  herself  was  finally  slaughtered,  to  con- 
summate the  tragedy.'  History,  p.  172. 

The  war  which  followed,  is  within  general  memory.  The 
wretched  tyrant  was  deserted  by  all  his  subjects,  and  after 
having  been  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  ignominy,  given 
up  to  the  English. 

'  The  dethroned  King  of  Candy  made  one  remark  on  die  differ- 
ence  between  his  own  arbitrary  sway,  and  a  more  restrained  exercise 
of  power,  which  does  credit  to  his  sagacity,  and  deserves  attentive 
consideration.  In  a  conversation  with  Major  Hook,  he  said,  "  The 
English  governors  have  one  advantage  over  us  kins*  of  Candy ; — 
they  have  counsellors  about  them,  who  never  allow  them  to  do  any 
thing  in  a  passion,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  have  so  few  punish- 
ments ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  offsnder  is  dead  before  our 
resentment  has  subsided.'"  p.  180. 

'  The  following  instance  is  well  fitted  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  i 
character,  where  the  will  of  the  individual  has  never  known  restrain!, 

r  experienced  opposition.  The  captive  king  hod  requested  that 
four  of  the  usual  female  attendants  might  be  permitted  to  wait  upon 
his  queens.  This  was  willingly  conceded  :  and  the  same  night  one  of 
these  was  brought  to  bed  in  the  house.  The  king  no  sooner  heard  of 
this,  than  he  demanded  that  the  woman  should  be  instantly  removed. 
Colonel  Kerr  very  humanely  refused  to  comply,  and  remonstrated  oa 
the  cruelty  of  the  proceeding,  with  spoor  creature  in  her  unfortunate 
situation.  His  majesty,  however,  who  had  not  been  used  to  have  My 
of  his  desires  contravened,  however  extravagant  or  barbarous  thry 
might  be,  flew  about  his  apartment  in  the  most  frantic  rage,  vowing 
that  "  he  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  till  be  was  satisfied." 
Colonel  Kerr,  becoming  apprehensive  lest  the  poor  woman  should  be 
murdered  by  the  tyrant,  gave  orders  for  her  removal,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life.'  pp.  180,  181. 

The  arrangement  which  followed,  is   a  very  striking  iliuMra- 

*  This  was  actually  the  case,  u  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bertolacci 
'*   din  1811. 
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tion  of  the  unfashionable  doctrine  of  the  right  of  cashiering 
kings.  It  was  resolved  by  General  Brownrigg,  in  conference 
•rith  tbe'adigars,  des&aves,  and  other  principal  chiefs  of  the 
1  Candian  provinces,'  and  it  has  been  since,  we  suppose,  rati- 
fied by  the  British  government,  *  that  the  Rajah  Sri  Wikreme 
'  Rajah,  by  the  habitual  violation  of  the  chief  and  roost  sacred 
'  .duties  of  a  sovereign,  has  forfeited  all  claims  to  that  title.* 
A  sort  of  feudal  government  has,  we  believe,  been  established, 
of  which  the  king  of  England  is  the  acknowledged  head. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a  general  no- 
tion of  the  character  and  history  of  the  Cingalese,  as  well  as  of 
the  different  publications  relating  to  their  country  ;  we  shall  now 
lay  before  them  a  few  brief  notices,  taken  chiefly  from  Messrs. 
Bertolacci.  and  Cordiner,  respecting  the  geography,  produce, 
and  inhabitants,  of  Ceylon. 

The  southern  part  of  the  island  is  chiefly  mountainous,  inter* 
sected  by  valleys,  of  great  beauty  and  fertility ;  the  northern  por- 
tion is  flat  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  A 
broad  belt  of  forest  and  jungle,  formed  a  strong  and  effectual 
frontier  fortification,  separating  and  defending  the  interior  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  possessors  of  the  coasts,  and  was  care* 
fully  preserved  by  the  Candian  sovereigns  as  their  safest  barrier. 
It  was  indeed  often  crossed,  but  never  with  impunity ;  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  exhausted  and  dispirited  the  troops,  anfl 
the  ratal  jungle  fever  thinned  the  invading  ranks  more  surely 
than  the  sword.  The  coast  of  Ceylon  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  commerce ;  broken  into  harbours  of  various  ex- 
tent, and  frequently  crossed  by  rivers,  it  affords  advantages  of 
all  kinds  to  navigation. 

«  The  districts  of  Matura,  Point  de  Galle,  Colombo*  and  Chilau, 
derive  considerable  advantages  from  the  many  rivers  that  pass 
through  them,  and  the  various  canals  that  form  a  communication  be- 
tween those  rivers.  From  Mahadampe  in  the  vicinity  of  Chilau,  to 
Mahakoone,  near  Caltura,  the  inland  navigation  is  almost  uninter- 
rupted. This  is  an  extent  of  about  seventy  miles  o£  the  most  fertile 
sou,  and  best  populated  country  in  all  the  island.'—- Bertohuxi,  p.  88. 

But  the  principal  object  which  makes  the  island  of  Ceylon  of 
political  importance  to  Great  Britain,  is  the  noble  harbour  of 
Trincomal£,  secure  and  capacious,  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and 
most  advantageously  situated  with  regard  to  our  Indian  Em- 
pire. 

*  From  its  centrical  position,  and  the  easy  ingress  and  egress  which 
It  affords  at  all  seasons,  it  is  better  adapted  for  being  made  a  marine 
dapotp  and  a  rendezvous  for  his  Majesty's  squadrons,  than  any  other 
station  in  India.  At  Bombay  the  navy  are  removed- entirely  out  of 
the  way  of  affording  any  protection  to  trade,  and  for  six  months. in  the 
a  great  lapse  of  time  is  required  before.they  can  come  round  la 
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the  opposite   Mast  (if  the  Peninsula:  At  Calcutta,  or  in   the  riwt 

Hoogiy,  thev  are  placed  exactly  under  similar  circumstances.     The 

total  want  of  shelter  on  the  coasts  of  Ci«oniaadel  and  Malabar  rendu: 

a  free  access,  to  the  port  of  Ti  nale  a  most  momentous  object. 

At  seasons  when  ships  cannot  look  into  the  road  of  Madras 

a  sail  off  the  mouths   of  the  Ganges,  they  are  hen*  presented  with  t 

*ure  refuge     The  naval  power  that  comm  >nds  this  harbour  may  keep 

ill  Asia  in  awe,  and  easily  intercept  the  trade  of  other  nati 

from  every  corner  of  Hindustan.* — Cordiner,  Vol.  I.  pp  206 — Iff!. 

Ceylon   is  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  production 
(inns  stones'  have  long  been  enumerate:!  in  the  comn 
Ulogue  of  its  various  wealth.      Its  pearl  fisheries  are  in 
they  are  government  property,  and  stihj.'ci  lo  strict  am 
regulations;  a  very  complete  and  interesting 
of  conducting    them    will   lie  found   in  Mr.   Cordiner 
volume.     The  privilege  of  lishiug  the  hanks,,  is   u-.i     ' 
out,  and  in    1798  produced  one  hundred    and    Forty   tbouMod 
pounds  revenue  to  the  government;  but  in  131 1  thi 
only  sixty-four  thousand  pounds.     The  vegetable  rei 
Ion  lias  all  the  glow  and  richness  of  Eastern  variety  at 
the  palms,    the  hrcad  fruit,    and  cocoa  nut,    the   ban 
other  trees,  useful  and  ornamental,  adorn    in   the   gre 
fusion,  this  fertile  and  luxuriant  isle.     But  the  mo>i 
plant    in    European  estimation,    is   the    cinnamon, 
Government  holds  the  monopoly,  and  subjects  the  vai 
cesses  connected  with  its  cultivation,  and  the  preparation  of  it- 
bark,  to   strict  regulations.     The  talipot,  a  species  q| 
used  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  of  purposes.     Itsstrong,  light 
flexible,  and  gigantic  leaf  is  impenetrable  to  rain,  and 

I  material  of  teuts  and  umbrellas  :  it  is  also  used  in  lieu  ol  pa]" 

For  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  we  sha 
readers  to  a  concluding  extract  from  Mr,  Bertotacci. 
,    '  In  the  territories  of  the  King  or  Candy,  the  mass  of  tbepopu 
lation  is  Ceylonese  proper.     These  occupy  also  the  south  <md  toula- 

vrest  coasts  of  the  island    The  Malabara  or  Hindoos  are  in  j>&<- 

session  of  the  north  and  east  coasts,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jafinapaii-i- 
The  Moors  who  may  be   looked  upon  as  the  most  industrious  and  1» 
borious  of  all,  are  dispersed   over  every  part  of  the  island  .....    . 

The  Vedas  or  Bedas,  who,  by  all  appearances,  are  the  n 

nous  nation  in  the  island,  live  in   a  savage  state,  in  all  that  ivr 

forest  which  extends  from  tlie  south  to  the  east  and  nuri 

borders  of  our  frontiers,  as  well  as  far  into  the  Candian  K 

.Upon    the  Wanny  provinces.     The  Cevlonese  Proper    >; 

origin  from  Siam  ;  this  is  the  opinion  which  generally  prevails  anwnj 

them,  and  the  fact  is  related  in  their  histories.     Their  language  iM 

religion  {namely  the  BooeHiist)  are  the  same  as  the  Siamese.'    . 

The  tenure  of  the  land,  as  may  east]  .lepnicVl 

ou  the  principle  that  the  monarch  was  sole  lord,  and  could  {[)"  I;- 

r 
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and  resume  *t  pleasure.  Mr,  B.  furnishes.  Very  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  various  modifications  of  that  principle  in  its  applica* 
lion  to.  actual  occupancy.  <  We  must  alscnefer  .to  him  fot  the  plaa 
Of  cavil  management,  and  ibr  the  variousoffices  connected  with  it. 
The  distinctions  at' caste  prevail,  but  the  system  is  toacoroplicated 
to  adm|t  of  abridgement.!  The  Appendix  A.  contains  an  inte- 
resting'  series  of  <  answers  £iven  by  someof  the  best  informed 
'  CancRan  priests,  to. questions  PPt  to  them  by  Governor  Falk> 

*  lb  the  year  1769v  respecting  the  ancient  laws  and  custom?  *f 

*  their  codntry.1  •»■    ■  ..-».... 

Mr.  Bertqlacci's  book  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  handsome 
map.  This  map  is,  however,  capable  of  improvement,  even 
frbin  mi  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior:'  The  lettering  too, 
fe  so*  badly  managed,  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  The  map  to  the 
•/History,'  Which  is  said  to  be  for  '  Knot's  History  of  thfe 
'•  Island*'  i  is  useless  for  that  purpose.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  trace  Knox's,  adventures  upon  it.  l\  is  now  some  time 
since  we  read  Knox  in  his  own  publication,  but  we  do  not  recol* 
feet  any>  difficulty  m  following  hira  upon  his  own  map,  imperfect 
is  it  Wis,  and  we  are.  persuaded  that  a  very  little  attention  might 
have  made  the  present  map  equally  Available  for  the* illustration 
of  modern  travels,  .land  of  Knox's  old  but  not  antiquated,  nar* 
rfctiye. 

*  « We  have  purposely  abstained  from  involving  ourselves  in  th£ 
labyrinths  of  Ceylonese  mythology.  As  we  have  before  stated  is 
the  quotation  from  Mr.  Bertolacci,  the  established  church  of 
Candy  professes  the  religion  of  Boodh,  and  this  inscrutable  faith 
is  deeply  interwoven  with  the  mysteries  and  perplexities  of 
Hindoo  superstition. 

* — _. — — r u. 

Art.  III.    An  Attempt  to'  support  ihs  Diversity  of  Future  Rewards* 

1  8vo.  pp.  62.    Price  2s.    Gardiner  and  Son.    London.         ■"' 

*  ...•.'•■*  "i 
^XfJE  feel  no  inclination  to  dispute  the  assertion  of  the  Aut^oc, 

*7r     founded,  as  he  says,  u|>on  *  long  observation  amj  some; 

*.  knowledge  of  the  religious  world,'  that  the  notion  he  opposes, 

is  Very  prevalent.    If,  this  ba  the.q&se,.  believing,  as  we  uo^  that 

\t  is  an  opinion  that  can  find  shelter  from  the  evidence  of  Scrip* 

tore  mid  reason,  oqly  under  some  considerable  misapprehensions, 

and  that  of  coprse,  as  an  error,  it  exerts  an  injurious  influence^ 

we  must  allow  the  good  senile  aud  pious  feeling  of  the  writer  to 

bp  wejl  employed  in.jtlie  atteippt  to  cohCuteit.     fiut  were  it  not 

■o,  were  they  who  hold  the  qppoqHe  opinion,  no  more  than  tha,t 

Biolute  minority  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  question,  no  matter, 
w  hroad  the  day-light  about  them,  even  then  we  should  not 
Bfgret  the  attempt,  directed  by  the  above  named  qualities  oi 
food  sense  and  pious  feeling,  to  lead  the  attention  of  Christians 
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towards  any  branch  of  a  subject,  which,  although  it  posseswa 
every  claim,  and  every  attraction,  seems  strangely  to  subside  from 
the  recollections  of  many  professors  of  religion,  and  like  a  ponde- 
rous residuum,  appears  among  the  '  multitude  of  their  thoughts,' 
only  as  the  result  of  some  accidental  agitation.  It  is  a  subject  too, 
which,  compared  with  other  topics  in  Divinity,  has  this  peculiar 
recommendation,  it  affords  a  field,  the  verdure  of  which  baft 
scarcely  b(  all  hcen  broken  up  by  the  trampling  hoofs  of  angry 
disputants.  It  is  a  mountain-top,  where  that  bitter  herb,  the 
odium  theoloyicum,  has  not  flourished;  a  region  where  quiet 
spirits  may  range,  with  little  fear  of  encountering  the  sous  of 
discord  and  contention. 

The  Author  seems  to  be  sensible  that  he  has  chiefly  to  do 
with  those  whose  convictions  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of 
Divine  Grace,  are  the  most  full  and  profound,  and  whose  anxiety 
for  the  honour  of  this  first  of  truths,  may  lead  them  to  reject 
unexamined,  any  position  they  may  apprehend  to  infringe  upon 
it 

We  believe  indeed  that  there  are  persons,  who,  if  they  would 
narrowly  examine  the  workings  of  their  own  minds,  would  detect 
a  jealousy  even  of  the  oracles  of  God,  lest  these  also  should  dis- 
parage a  doc  trim  ■  upon  which  they  feel  that  all  their  hopes  are 
built.  Such  persons,  the  Author  remarks,  *  should  be  apprised, 
'  that  those  who  arc  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  sentiments,  or 
*  the  peace  and  composure  of  their  minds,  by  the  language  of 
'  inspiration,  have  reason  to  suspect,  to  examine,  and  to  reform 
'  their  creed.' 

Willi  the  view  of  meeting  a  prejudice  of  this  kind,  the  Author 
premises,  that  '  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven  is,  in  the 
'  sacred  writings,  represented  under  the  idea  of  a  reward;'  and 
be  cites  in  proof  three  passages,  which  he  considers  as  piaialj 
referring  to  the  heavenly  state,  and  in  which  the  term  is  used  m 
its  most  strict  and  proper  sense  ;  that  is,  as  we  imagine,  meaning 
a  promised  good,  in  consideration  of  which  awork  is  p 
or  suffering  is  undergone.  The  texts  referred  to  are  Matt.  v.  12. 
Col.  tii.  24.  Rev.  xxii.  12.  And  here  we  would  say,  that  the 
humble  Chrisliun,  who,  knowing  himself,  is  disquieted  by  the 
mention  of  these  words,  merit  and  reward,  and  who  treinhUi 
at  the  thought  of  receiving  from  the  Divine  Hand  that  which  hn 
deserves,  should  learn  to  distinguish  things  that  differ,  and  be 
will  easily  reconcile  the  apportioning  of  future  happiness  to  the 
labours,  sufferings,  and  attainments  of  the  present  time,  with  ike 
fullest  claims  of  grace.  Let  him  remember,  that  as  a  creature, 
considered  abstractedly,  be  deserves  from  the  Creator  absolutely 
nothing.  As  the  subject  of  law,  from  the  righteous  Governor,  C 
he  deserves  punishment,  and  that  for  every  act,  and  the  wbote  '., 
sum  of  his  probation.    But,  as  a,  subject  of  tkftt  system  in  «bi*  k 
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God  is  pleased  to  append  and  proportion,  according  to  a  uniform 
liw,  future  happiness  to  grace  freely  given  in  time,  the  Chris- 
tian exactly  deserves,*  he  is  truly  worthy t  of,  thjtt  recompense 
for  which  he  is  preparing.  Such  is  that  crown  which  tbey 
who  receive  it  shall  cast  at  the  feet  of  him  who  gives  it  !j 

tbe  position  in  question  is  argued  from— The  analogy  of  ify& 
Divine  proceedings — The    great    diversity  of   Christian  ex^ 

Kience, — and  The  vast  variety  of  natural  capacity  with  which 
ristians  are  endowed  in  the  present  stale.  Under  the  last 
fce*d,  the  Author,  having  shewn  the  probability  that  this  .diversity 
will  survive  the  accident  of  death,  infers,  that  it  implies  a  divert 
4it  happiness. 

*  /  Tito  persons  equally  sharing  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  friend; 
truf  feel  themselves  happy  in  proportion  as  they  appreciate  apd  eateein 
lib  friendship.  A  chua  seven  years  old,  may  be  happy  19  the  cou- 
eefcusnes*  or  being  the  object  of  his  father's  affection,  and  the  heir  of 
Ihii  property ;  but  when  he  Arrives  at  mature  ace.  be  wiU  form  a  .higher 
estimate  01  his  father's  love,  in  connexion  with  his  wisdom,  c^re^.apjl 
jiossssaisini ;  and  he  will  feel  proportionally  more  happy.  The  source 
g£  his  happiness,  however,  in  the  last  mentioned  stage  of  his  life,  is 
precisely  toe  same  as  it  was  in  the  former.  When  ne  was  a  .c^uld, 
equally  as  when  arrived  at  manhood,  all  that  the  father  had  waslps. 
"Put  having,  in  consequence  of  the  maturity  of  bis  mind,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  powers,  formed  more  correct  and  comprehensive  sen- 
timents of  the  character,  affection,  and  possessions  Of  his  father,  «n4 
H  more  vigorous  appropriation  of  an  interest  m  them,  he  feel*  himself 
fSdier  and  more  happy  in  his  relation  to  him.  So  believers,  wfa>  Are 
*  die  sons  of  God,"  will  find  themselves  rich  and  happy  in  their  jre- 
faftfarf  to  M  the  Father  of  spirits,"  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and 
dtteot  of  their  views  of  his  character  and  perfections*  pnd  the  v|goi\r 
a£  those  powers  by  which  they  appropriate  to  themselves  an  jqtecest 
1m  whatever  is  endearing  and  transporting  in  the  full  assurance  of  bem£ 
4<  heirs  of  God,  joint  heirs  with  Christ."  a    pp.  32,  3. 

1  The  Author  goes  on  to  argue  from — The  different  degrees  of 
ppral  excellence  which  will  exist  in  the  heavenly  state,  ami 
from — The  superior  tendency  (of  such  a  diversity  of  reward)  to 
advance  the  happiness  of  the  whole  society  of  the  redeemed. 
jftoe*  he  remarks : 

•'.  -«  If  every  person's  talents,  and  attainments,  qnd  feelipgs,  were 
alike;  no  one  could  communicate  to  another  an  idea  which  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  addressed  did  not  previously  possess,  nor  exhibit  an 
4KCeUence  which  he  had  not  already  attained,  nor  excite  a  pleasing 
jfjMtion  which  he  had  not  before  experienced.  Nothing  new,  not 
ft  least  through  the  medium  of  social  intercourse,  could  be  produced ; 
new  discovery  could  be  conveyed ;  no  new  feeling  imparted ;  no 
desire  excited ;  no  new  anticipation  formed.  All  would  be 
sameness.    There  would  be  an  immense  multitude,  without 

■iim  ■■     ■ 
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variety ;  an  innumerable  company,  without  society-     All  would  bo 
equal  in  knowledge,  in  honour,  in  attainments,  in  enjoyment ;  and  of 
consequence,  there  would  be  no  teaching,  no  learning ;  no  eniulatJi 
no  condescension;  no  admiration,  no  congratulation,  no  sympr"' 
All  would  be  equality,  uniformity,  identity.     It  would  be  boon; 
corporeal,  rather  than  mental,  society.     Each  individual  wouk 
every  other,  see  his  own  attainments,  and  sentiments,  his  own  feelin 
•rid  recollections,  and  anticipations ;  would  in  fact,  see  himself,  c 
himself.     Every  individual  would  lose  the  character  of  a  compani 
Mid  would  become  a  kind  of  living  mirror,  in  which  all  would  see,  a 
see  only,  the    reflection  of  their  own  intellectual  and    moral  f 
turea.' 

The  argument  of  this  "  Attempt,"  is  summed  up  by  the  indi 
tion   of   Scripture  testimony.     This  evidence  appears,   hide 
abundant  and  conclusive ;   quite  afl  much  so,  at  least,  ma  t 
which  supports  many  positions  very  generally  received  ■ 
Christians.     That  an  opposite  opinion  is  entertained,  may  b 

S tinted  for,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  alw 
be  found  those  who  will  take  care  to  provide  an  oppw 
opinion  upou  every  question  not  directly  within  the  readi  of  d 
m  oust  rat  ion ;  and  what  notion  is  there,  without  this  realm  of  fr 
and  iron,  towards  the  support  of  which  something  may  not 
advanced  f     But  the  belief  of  a  perfect  equality  of  reward  in  t! 
future  world,  may  arise  from  two  very  opposite  sources.     Th 
profound  humbleness  of  mind,  that  entire  absorption  of  the  prii 
ciple  of  sell-love,  which  attends  the  highest  at  tain  meats,  i~ 
occasion,  (from  a  want  of  more  comprehensive  views,}  a  fee* 
almost  of  distress  at  the  thought  of  any  pre-eminence  or  d 
tinction ;  and  may  induce  it,  as  it  were,  to  lake  refuge  in' 
cromd  which  it  is  the  properly  of  equality  to  produce.     On  il 
other  hand  may  we  suppose,  that  a  sort  of  aiitinomian  acq* 
escence  in  conscious  inferiority,  may  engender  the  persuasion, 
that  all  shall  come  to  the  same  in  the  end  ;   and  that  thus,  aflrr 
liaving  enjoyed  the  comforts,  privileges,  and  immunities,  of  a 
lazy  hope  in  this  world,  the  operation  of  a  sort  of  Agrarian  law 
iu  the  heavenly  inheritance,  shall  put  them  on  a  tooting  with  thou 
who  have  indeed  "  given  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and 
"  election  sure,"  that  so  an  entrance  may  be  ministered  to  (" 
abundantly,  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  their  Lord 
Saviour. 

But  all  truth  is  food,  all  error  is  poison,  and  we  hear 
impatience  of  mistakes  that  can  do  no  harm,  of  truths  of  nu 

Srtance.    Where  is  the  sentiment  that  is  thus  prefaced  in 
ible?    The  humble  and  ardent  soul  may  fearlessly  exp 
itself  to  the  operation  of  all  those  motives  which  He  who  knowetb 
our  frame  has  seen  (it  to  address  to  it.     And  the  indolent,  win 
are  reclined  upon  the  "  hay  and  stubble"  which  they  have  in 
for  themselves  on  the  one  foundation,  may  be  assured  that  tbeug a 
"  they  may  be  iaved,"  it  shall  be  «  as  by  fire,  and  they    l 
"  *uffnr  his."  3 
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On  all  subjects  to  which  the  Divine  testimony  extends,  we 
Would  rest  simply  upon  such  testimony,  to  the  exclusion  of  pro- 
fessed demonstrations  a  prioriy  as  making  any  part  of  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  and  opinion.  Nevertheless,  we  admit  that  where 
a  prejudice,  which  is  in  itself  probably  some  a  priori  hypothesis, 

£  regents  the  perception  of  this  evidence,  such  statements  tiaay 
s  well  employed  in  removing  the  accidental  obstruction. 
Now  were  we  required  to  treat  the  question  in  hand  indepen- 
dently of  Scripture  testimony,  the  following  argument  woul4 
appear  to  us  satisfactory. 

The  universe  may  be  considered  under  two  different  aspects, 
each  of  which  affords  a  ground  of  expectation  that  the  law  of  di- 
versity in  all  qualities  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  creation.  In  the 
flret  place,  then,  the  universe  is  the  result  and  the  exercise  of  all 
the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God, — an  effect  correspond- 
ing to  its  cause ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing  for  the  present  purpose, 
jt  Is  the  display,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  to  finite 
minds,  of  the  character  of  the  Creator.  In  ail  he  does  God  is 
wise,  and  good,  and  free ;  and  he  is  so  in  a  way  perceptible  td 
at  least  all  holy  intelligences.  And,  further,  it  is  presumed  that, 
in  this  exhibition  of  the  Divine  character  to  intelligent  creature*, 
there  appears  to  be,  from  all  that  we  see,  as  well  as  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture,  a  special  end  in  the  structure  and  conduct 
of  the  universe,  a  first  lesson,  written  again  aud  again,  on  every 
page  of  the  great  Book,  the  lesson  which  we  may  conceive  to  be 
jthe  most  needful  for  creatures  to  learn ;  that  is,  that  God  is 
eomereign ;  that,  as  he  is  the  direct  cause  of  all  good,  he  is  so 
freely ;  he  does  good  as  he  will.  Now,  as  even  in  the  present 
State,  in  which  all  things  are  veiled,  every  atom  of  the  visible 
creation  reflects  something  of  this  dazzling  truth,  may  we  not 
ooafidently  expect,  that  in  the  state  of  consummation,  it  shall  be 
much  more  glorious,  and  become  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
of  all  adoration?  But  although  power,  and  gooduess,  and 
0thftr  attributes,  (to  say  wisdom  would  be  to  cede  the  question,) 
might  be  displayed  in  a  system  of  which  sameness  should  be 
the  pervading  law,  sovereignty,  whose  property  it  is  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  bestowment  of  good,  irrespective  of.  any 
QStrinsic  claim,  would,  in  such  a  system,  be  latent.  But 
merely  physical  diversities,  although  indeed  they  imply  the  ex- 
orcise of  sovereignty,  most  directly  tend  to  illustrate  a  natural 
perfection,  the  wisdom  of  contrivance.  It  is  in  the  bestowment 
Hf  different  portions  of  the  ultimate  good,  of  likeness  to  God, 
Hid  the  favour  consequent  upon  it,  that  is,  of  happiness,— it  is 
litre  that  the  Divine  Sovereignty  reigns,  and  is  magnified ;  and 
^  is  on  this  ground,  we  presume  to  say,  that  "  the  servants' of 
fcGod,  both  great  and  small"  shall  delight  to  give  him  glory. 
lad  thus*  when  the  principle  of  self-love  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
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the  centre  of  the  soul,  and  all  holy  beings  shall  revolve  with  un- 
varying justness  about  the  common  source  of  good, — SB  1  lie  pri 
jpary  subject  of  felicity  shall  be  the  apprehended  eternal  bless- 
edness of  God, — that  which  is  mediate,  mid  secondary,  shall 
spring  from  tiie  apprehension  of  the  blessedness,  in  their  degrees, 
of  other  beings  ot  higher  and  of  lower  orders.  And  when  Die 
least  of  the  sons  of  God  shall  converse  with  those  who  "  eieel 
"'  in  strength,"  these  shall  say,  '  Brethren,  be  glad  and  rejoice 
'  with  us,  lor  all  (his  glory  that  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon 
'  us;'  and  those,  '  Brethren,  help  us  to  praise  him  fur  what 
'  he  hath  done  for  us,  even  for  Ms.'  The  harmony  of  a  diver- 
sified system  is  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  sovereignty  in 
bestowment. 

But  we  have  said  that  the  universe  may  be  contemplated 
under  a  second  aspect,  and  we  mean  as  it  is  a  system  of  ob- 
ject* adapted  to  the  active  and  passive  affections  of  all  con- 
scious beings  ;  and  especially  as  affording  the  medium  oi'  exer- 
cise for  the  moral  qualities  of  the  intelligent  creation. 

Now,  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  which  bears  upon  the  par- 
ticular question,  we  ask,  Are  there  not  qualities  and  tli- 
in  our  nature,  we  will  not  say  as  fallen,  but  as  restored,  which 
mast  plainly  indicate  its  destination  to  a  state  affording  every 
possible  diversity  of  rank,  and  office,  and  power,  and  employ- 
ment, and  excellence,  and  attainment?  Few,  we  presume, 
will  imagine  the  narrow  pass  of  Death  to  he  so  strait,  as  to 
rend  from  the  soul  every  thing  that  distinguishes  man  from 
man,  and  to  cause  him  to  emerge,  stript  of  ail  but  the  ii;ik<-fl 
•onsciuustiess  of  identity.  Such  a  supposition  derogates  from 
he  wisdom  of  Him  who  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  But  we 
will  not  insist  upon  (hose  natural  endowments  which  distinguish 
;he  few  from  the  many,  and  fit  them  for  peculiar  employment', 
jr  those  correspondent  deficiencies  which  relate  the  many  to 
the  few.  We  pass  by  every  distinction  but  that  which  is  ulti- 
mate. And  it  is  this  ultimate  difference  among  those  who  have 
beeu/etfoics,  which  seems  essential  to  the  full  exercise  or  hut 
finishing  of  those  shining  graces  which  Christianity  imparts  and 
cherishes.  We  can  but  glance  at  the  illustration  of  tl 
tion,  which  might  indeed  be  pursued  at  great  length.  A'l 
graces  are  comprehended  in  love.— And  now  we  must  be  in- 
debted to  the  reflection  upon  their  own  minds,  of  our  Christian 
readers. — Will  they  not  grant  to  us  that,  as  it  relates  tu  crea- 
tures, the  furthest,  the  highest  and  most  finished  exercise  ftf 
tve,  is  that  which  passes  on  to  beings  who,  while  we  feel  that 
ey  are  fellows,  are,  some  superior,  and  others  inferior,  to  o«- 
Ives  ?  The  love  that  has  such  a  field  is,  if  we  maj  st 
ourselves,  rich  in  pungent  ingredienls,  compared  with  that 
which  relates  to  an  undistinguished  crowd.  We  are  ready  to 
say  there  mutt  be  such  a  field;  ox  the  expansive  energy  of  this 
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principle  will  be  straitened,  if  not  in  its  lengths  and  breadths, 
at  least  in  its  heights  and  depths.  Is  it  not  this  hyper-action 
of  the  principle  of  love  called  forth  by  the  superior  excellence 
and  happiness  of  a  brother,  wltfch  will  be  the  ground  of  that 
ecstatic  passion  whose  object  is  the  adorable  excellence  ani 
infinite  blessedness  of  Him  who  will  "  shew  us  his  hands  ana 
"  his  feet,"  and  call  us  brethren  ?.  .  On  the  other  hand,  if  tove 
may  yet  be  more  sublimed,  it  must  be  in  its  direction  towards 
inferiors.  When  the '  evil  passions  which  aire  here  so  thickly 
clustered  xxpQfi^self,  are  no  more, — in  that  .world  where  the 
highest  rank  of  creatures  is  the  most  beautiful  in  humbleness,— 
there  will  love  receive  its  finishing  of  tenderness,  in  looking 
downwards.  There  may  the  prime  article  of  a  higher  reward 
consist  in  the  participation,  though  at  an  infinite  remove,  pf  that 
ineffable  sentiment  with  which  the  Father  of  the  universe  lodk> 
down  upoo  all  that  he  has  made. 

And  let  it  be  imagined  how  these  correlative  senthnents 
will  be  aggravated,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expro$fjon, 
by  the  remembered  circumstances  of  the  present  world.  Who 
that  reflects  does  not  perceive  something  at  least  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  grace  aria  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  of  a 
Srofound  contrivance  for  urging  up  to  the  highest  pyint  the 
oble  sentiments  of  which  the  renewed  nature  is  susceptible? 
Will  the  reader,  while  he  consults  his  best  feelings,  mcjulfije 
himself  in  ah  anticipation  that  may  illustrate  the  idea  We  tib 
hastily  sketch  ?  Let  him  ask  then,  Who  are  the  occimants  of 
those  lofty  thrones?  These  are  they  who  are  come  from  wr^tcned 
habitations  and  tattered  garments,  from  servitude  and  ;ordnl 
crafts,  from  want  and  loathsomeness,  from  obscurity  aid  con- 
tempt ;  but  they  were  rich  in  faith,  and  according  io  their  "faith, 
it  is  done  unto  them.— And  who  are  'they  sitting  at  their  fefct, 
waiting  their  instructions,  and  learning  there  the  first  lessons  of 
the  celestial  liturgy?  These  are  they  who  shone  in  tbeVorld. 
They  were  grept,  and  wise,  and  learned,  and  admired.  With 
God  all  things  are  possible,  and  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most— But  who  shall  nom  imagine  the  reach  and  forbe*  of  the 
sentiment,  on  the  one  side,  of  admiration,  and  submission,  and 
gratitude,  on  the  other,  of  tenderness,  forbearance,  and  betoe- 
fteende,  that  may  take  place,  iti  such  a  supposed  relation,  be- 
tween those  who  have  been  great '  in  the  world  though  babes 
in  grace,  and  those  who,  thoA&h  but  babes  in  the  world,  had 
attained  to  the  fulness  of  the  Stature  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus  i 

We  presume  then,  (were  the  Scriptures  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject,) that  the  system  of  Diversity,  so  apparently  illustrative  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  and  So  manifestly  rich  in  moral  mesas, 
possesses  a  large  balance  of  probability  over  that  of  perfect 
equality. — But  the  Scriptures  are  net  silent  upon  the  subject 
Indeed,  upon  the  general  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  tfctefce  hi 


much  incidentally  communicated  thai  seems  often   pa* 
by  Christians,  with  (he  sentiment,  *  When  we  get  to   tieavcu, 
1  we  shall  know  all  about  it.'  That  is  true  :  but  let  us  take  cure  lo 
know  now  all  that,  the  knowledge  of  wbich  may  influence  our 
condition  when  there. 

\Vc  should  be  pleased  to  see  some  person,  qualified  by  devo- 
tional feeling- and  competent  learning,  employed  in  collecting  the 
sacred  testimony  in  a  way  of  careful  induction  and  modest  in- 
ference. Wc  should  be  pleased,  were  the  result  only  to 
the  thoughts  of  Christians  where  we  fear  not  that  tl 
wander  too  often,  or  rest  too  long,  and  from  whence  tliey  e»0 
hardly  return  without  some  quickened  movement  on  their  road. 

Ait.  IV.  1.  An  Essay onthe  Commutation  of  Tithes,  to  which  nu 
adjudged  the  Bedford  can  Gold  Medal,  by  the  Bath  and  West  flf 
England  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  By  John  Benett,  Esq.  of  Pyt 
House,  Wilts,  3vo.  pp.  15.     Kidgway,  London,  18I4-. 

2.  Letter  to  John  Benett,  Esq.  on  his  Essay  relative  to  the  ComnuUa- 
"    i  of  Tithes.     By  the  Itev.  William  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of  Wilt*. 


re,  &c.      By  Jolia 


8vo.  pp.  32.     Salisbury. 
8.  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Rev.    William 

Benett.     8vo.  pp.  71.     Salisbury. 
*.   The  Right  to  Church  Property  secured,  and  Commutation 

vindicated.       In  a  Letter  to  the  Itev.  William    Cows 

Hubert  Gourlay.]     8vo.  pp.  41.     Highlcy,  London.  ISI.j, 
5.   Three  Additional  Letters  to  J.  Benett,   Est/,  on  the  Commutation  of 

Ttlhe.     la  Answer  to  his  Reply.    By  tho  liev.  William  Cone.  two. 

pp.  ii\,      Salisbury. 
C-  Replies  to  the   Three   Additional  Letters,  &c.     By  John  I 

pp.  J 17.     Carpenter,  London.  181b. 
7.  A  Letter  to  Frnnldand  Lews,  Esq.  M.  P.  oft  Commutation  of  Tib 

By  the  Rev.  John  Fisher,  of  Wavendon.     8vo.  pp.  31.      n: 

tons,  London.     1817. 
»..  The  Sacred  and  Indefeasible  Rights  of  the  Clergy  examined,  i 

m.ed,  and  vindicated ;   the   Origin,  Moral  Obligation,  and  Pc' 

the  Law  of  Tithes  enquired  into,  with  a  safe,  simple,  amlegeaut*. . 

for  tftfrang  the  People  from  the  Obnoxious  Burthens  mpo*M  * 

them  by  the  ('Lurch,  &c.    addressed  to  Lord  Viscount  Milton,  b 

for  Yurk.~h.ire,     Svo.pp.  1Q4.     Gale  and  Eenner,  London.  T" 
9.  An  Appeal  to  Equity,  showing  the  Unreasonableness  and  I 

of  obliging  Dissenters  to  contribute   towards  the  Support  "< 

Church  of  England.     With  some  Remarks  on  Tythcs.    By  1 

leutherus.  8vo,  pp.  57.     Longman,  London.  18.17. 

^T  various  periods  of  the  history  of  ttw  Reformed  Mm 
fcngluml,  has  the  subject  of  decimal  eudowmem  umlm 

ntroversial  discussion  ;  but  it  is  under  a  complexion  allog< 
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of  a  novel  nature,  that  that  discussion  has  been  renewed  of  late 
jears.  It  was  natural  enough  that  an  institution,  owingits  ex- 
istence in  the  Christian  Church  to  the  usurpations  of  Papacy* 
should  come  into  question,  when  the  authority  of  the  Papal  chair 
had  been  disowned,  and  when  no  countenance  could  be  found  lot 
the  continuance  of  the  ordinance  in  the  precepts  of  the  Apostles, 
or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  In  most  of  the  Reform- 
ed Churches  on  the  Continent,  the  exhortations  of  Erasmus, 
Sagarellus,  and  others,  had  prevailed,  the  right  to  tithes  bang 
disclaimed,  with  the  other  incidents  of  the  Popish  hierarchy ; 
and  in  England,  the  arguments  of  many  of  our  own  reformers, 
and  particularly  of  Wickliffe,  Brute,  and  Thorpe,  were  directed, 
though  without  success,  to  the  same  object.  On  the  abolition  of 
prelacy,  at  the  subsequent  period  of  the  Commpnwealth,  the  at- 
tack  upon  Tithes  was  renewed  with  increased  asperity,  and 
with  great  powers  of  argument ;  particularly  by  Milton,  in  his 
"  Considerations  touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove  hire- 
u  lings  out  of  the  church,"  and  by  Anthony  Pearson,  a  justice 
of  Westmoreland,  in  his  "  Great  Case  of  Tithes  truly  stated." 
Since  the  re-establishment  of  an  Episcopal  hierarchy,  the  ques- 
tion of  *  the  divine  right  of  tithes,'  has,  at  various  times,  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  polemical  discussion  ;  but  as  the  Church  be- 
came secured  in  her  legal  title,  by  long  acquiescence  and  unin- 
terrupted settlement,  thejW  divinum  was  insisted  on  with  less 
earnestness,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  tacit  consent,  as 
an  untenable  position.  Even  Blackstone,  the  champion  of  all 
constituted  ordinances,  thought  it  prudent  to  drop  this  claim  to 
-veneration,  and  to  rest  the  sanctity  of  Tithes  on  their  remote 
antiquity ;  and  his  example  has,  we  believe,  in  modern  times, 
been  followed  by  all  who  have  been  at  the  pains  of  informing 
themselves  with  any  degree  of  precision  on  the  subject. 

The  concession  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  had  the  effect  that 
concessions  generally  have.  Being  content  to  claim  their  tithes 
as  a  legal  right,  they  were  no  longer  reminded  of  the  incompar 
tibleness  of  the  exaction  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  with  the  scriptural  character  of  a  Christian  ministry* 

It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  tithes,  as  a  property,  that  long 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  should  constitute  the  most  secure 
of  all  possible  titles.  It  was  no  poll-tax  which  might  have  been 
abolished  after  any  possible  period  of  exaction,  without  derange- 
ment of  the  balances  and  modifications  of  different  classes  of 
jfooperty ;  it  was  no  charge  upon  fluctuating  income,  which 
might  have  subsided  into  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived, 
tike  any  other  personal  tax,  without  the  smallest  political  incon- 
venience ;  but  it  was  an  exclusive  charge  upon  one  distinct  spe- 
cies of  possession,  which,  while  fixed  and  immutable  in  Urn  own 
nature,  was  a  frequent  subject  of  transfer  from  one  mdhidnal  to 
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another.  Tills  being  tlie  case,  it  very  naturally  happened,  that 
t»  nil  pecuniary  transactions  which  had  property  in  land  for 
their  subjects  tne  calculations  of  value  would  be  defalcated  pre- 
et-elv  to  that  amount  which  constituted  the  estimated  value  of 
thr  lithe  ;  and  aw  in  proeeu  of  time,  all  property  tu  land  bad 
necessarily  become  the  subject  of  vendition,  the.  security  of  the 
tithe-owner's  title  would  be  augmented  exactly  in  that  degree 
that  thelhnd-ownerhad  lost  his  apparent  equity  loa  property  fur 
which  he  bad  never  given  a  consideration.  But  a  still  more  for- 
miiiaMe  forlincalton  to  the  title  of  the  tithe-ownor  was  contained 
in  another  circumstance,  which  owed  its  existence  to  that  which 
had  bee*  branded  with  the  name  of  sacrilege.  Il  might  lav 
been  1bic-ven,  that  so  long  as  that  peculiar  property  which 
stituied  the  Church's  endowment,  was  exclusively  enjoyed 
ecclesiastical  persons,  in  virtue  of  their  fulfilling  that  parti 
character,  and  not  by  force  of  any  civil  acquisition,  a 
open  to  tire  unembarrassed  discussion  of  the  expediency  of 
difyiag  or  abolishing  that  property,  in  the  same  manner 
payment  of  any  other  class  of  public  servants  is  discussed, 
upon  (lie  uncut  angled  principles  of  moral  and  political  lit™ 
It  had  been  a  master-piece  of  policy,  had.  it  been  brought  abowf 
with  tfltft  desig*!,  to  have  provided  that  the  partial  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Cbnrch  should  have  wrought  its  permanent  secu- 
rity, by  implicating  a  portion,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one, 
the  peculiar  property  appropriated  to  its  support,  in  the  coi 
Watcd  rights  and  interests  created  by  unrestricted  alienation, 
temporal  atheritaiice.  Without  the  machinations  of  the  Cbi 
however,  and  in  defiance  of  its  appeals;  that  event  was 
and  tithes,  in  the  form  of  liiy-impropriations,  having,  after 
sionai  struggles,  been  established  as  a  valid  civil  properly, 
recognisedias  such  by  the  legislature  for  nearly  three 
the  faiih  of  the  nation  has  been  pledged  to  their  support  equally 
wrth  that  of  any  otter  lay  inheritance  ;  and  the  fJburcb  is  now 
content  to  look  to  the  upolisc  opimm,  as  the  basis  oilier  security. 

In  the  midst  of  the  lulling  repose  of  undisputed  enjoy  meet,  an 
occasion  of  renewed  discussion  has  gradually  sprung  up,  wltuut 
Tmtbfeseeu  by  any  previous  agitators  of  the  subject,  of  a  charac- 
ter altogether  distinct  from  polemical  disquisition,  and  naott 
momentous  to  the  interests  ot  the  country  in  a  political  point  vt 
view.  Those  who  huve  been  un accustomed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  of  political  economy,  and  who  will  bo  unpre- 
pared to  anticipate  consequences,  will  feel  surprise  at  being  told 
Iliat  the  occasion  of  this  renewed  and  anxious  discussion  was 
■imply  this,  thatthe  value  of  litheshad  been  found  to  increase  in 
nu  inordinate  disproportion  to  that  of  land.  This  single  taut, 
placed  perhaps  in  different  points  of  view,  will  be  found  to  con* 
ain  the  principle  of  nearly  all  the  great  evils  alleged  U>  arise 
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from  the  tithe  laws,  abd  on  which  Parliament  has  been  so  re-r 
oently  besought  for  relief,  But  in  order  to  acquaint  the  unini- 
tiated reader  with  the  consequences  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessary 
to  call  before  his  attention  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
arisen.  To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  pUtte  fa  modern  times,  in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  it 
might  be  enough  to  remind  them  that  the  tithe,  in  its  legal  sense, 
is  a  titith'part  of  the  oross  produce  of  the  land.  In  that  single 
statement  is  contained  the  whole  history  of  the  grievance  ;  but  to 
save  our  readers  the  trouble  of  •  seeking  for  the  inference,  we 
wiltproceed  to  further  elucidation. 

When  tithes  were  first  introduced  into  this  country,  capital, 
as  applied  to  agriculture;  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknowns 
The  bud  wtift  either  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  pasture,  or  it  was 
fo  tillage-;  and  Hwt  tillage  was  the  employment,  not  of  hired 
labourers*  requiring  a  stated  capital  for  the  payment  of  their 
wages;  but  of  the  inferior  tenantry,  *s  a  part  of  their  boundeu 
duty.  Itfeoieaty  then,  that  the  gross  product  and  the  net 
produce,  wotiM,  with1  the  i  slight  exception  of  the  expense  of 
eeed  and  farming*  utensi to,  be  synonymous.  A  tithe  of  the  groas 
produce,  therefore,  after  deducting  the  expense*  of  collecting 
atod  reawvuig  ft,  was  about  equivalent  to  a  tithe  of  the  net  pr#* 
fit';  or,  feottufr  wotlds,  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  income  of  the  hint* 
oWnery  so  far  As  that  ittobme  was  derived  from  the  land.  A»  the  . 
expense  of'  feuKivatibn  gradually  increased,  the  value  of  the  tithe 
would  of  wooftseeariiieunt  the  value  of  a  tenth  of  the  net  profit ; 
because  the  stttie  quantity  Of  produce  was  taken*  without  «**• 
king  any  proportional  allowance  for  that  part  which  was  defal- 
cated from  thttgroee  produce,  to  repay  the  money  sunk  in  culti- 
vation. Stoppering,  therefore,  )a  sum,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  Whole  crop,  to  be  expended  in  cultivation,  the  pro- 
portion of  the1  tithe'to  the  tenth  of  the  net  profit  would  neces- 
sarily be  as  -one  tenth  rf  the  whefle  to  one  tetoth  of  tiiree-rfoupths. 
The  positive  value  of  the  tithe  was  not  only  increased 'because  it 
was  a  tenth  of  the  increased  produce,  but  its  relative  value  was 
fafcreased  because  it  was  a  property  compounded  of  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  iftfei  land,  and  a  tenth  of  the  profits  of  the 
capital  sunk  iu  cultivation.  Again,  taking  the  value  of  three 
fourths  of  the  -produce  as  the  uet  -profit  of  tlie  eukivater,  it  is 
equally  obvious,  that  in  this  eUterfff cRlturp  the  tithe  owner:  takes 
a  larger  portion  thaju  a  tenth  of, the  income  of  the  land  owner, 
exactly  in  the  deg^th*jt4teot)i  of  the  whole  is  larger  than  a 
tenth  of  three  fourth**  jlbatis  jo  ftfty,  he  itflkes  two  fifteenths, 
or  something  bejbween:  a  .seventh  and  an  eighth.  If  the  reader 
wiH  pursue  Uus  arithmetical  .process,  he  will  find,  thajt  jp  pse- 
portion  as  the  taoney  expended  in  cultivation  approaches  n*iaar 
And  nearer  *>  ibe  vdfue  of  the  produce,  the  discrepancy  betjreeu 
the  relative  value  of  the  gross  tenth  and  the  neUpraftt, 
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greater  mid  greater,  till  at  a  certain  point  the  whole  profit  is  ex- 
tinguished in  the  tithe. 

Had  England  never  become  a  great  commercial  country, 
the  amount  of  this  discrepancy  would,  in  all  probability,  never 
have  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  excited  public  solici- 
tude or  justified  complaint.  But  the  principle  of  the  grievance, 
which  had  lain  dormant  and  unnoticed  for  centuries,  was  at 
length  called  into  action  by  a  change  of  system  originating 
almost  wholly  in  commercial  prosperity.  The  great  principles 
of  commerce,  estimating  a  large  and  actively -em  ployed  capital 
as  the  foundation  of  wealth,  found  their  way  into  agriculture ; 
while  the  overflowings  of  commercial  affluence  afforded  the 
means  for  putting  those  principles  into  practice.  In  the  mean 
time,  aided  by  the  demand  for  human  labour,  occasioned  l.y  uu- 
"mited  trade  and  manufactures,  the  population,  and  with  it  tht 
Diisumption  of  agricultural  produce,  increased  in  a  ratio  wliicli, 
while  it  operated  as  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  agricul- 
turist, seemed  to  mock  his  most  vigorous  efforts  to  provide  for. 
It  was  then  that  the  limits  of  the  power  of  production  possessed 
by  the  soil  became  a  question  of  the  first  importance  in  poliiii.  ft] 
BCoDomy,  and  that  agriculture  was  generally  taken  up  u  u 
organized  science,  by  men  standing  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
jpulcnce  and  intelligence.  The  result  is  probably  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  successful  efforts  of  human  power  on  a  large 
scale,  that  the  history  of  science  records.  To  the  united  opera- 
tions of  skill  and  capital,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  herself  had 
no  powers  of  opposition:  it  was  not  bleakness,  nor  barrenness, 
nor  exhaustion,  nor  poverty,  that  could  oppose  a  barrier.  The 
names  of  common,  and  waste,  and  moor,  became  almost  forgotten. 
Small  farms,  with  their  small  capitals  and  racking  management, 
were  consolidated  into  such  tracts  as  afforded  the  capability  for 
an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  and  a  union  of  labour,  skill, 
and  capital;  and  by  the  invention  and  introduction  of  machi- 
nery, a  momentum  was  given  to  the  operations  of  labour, 
mounting  almost  to  the  imaginary  processes  of  gnostic  fiction, 
Vile  by  diminishing  the  expense  of  those  operations,  it  enabled 
:  grower  to  bring  his  produce  to  the  market  at  a   cheat** 


*  The  celebrated  feat  of  Robin  Goodfellow, 

'  When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

'  His  shadowy  flail  had  thresh'd  the  corn, 

'  That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end,' 

it  marvellous  enough ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  I 

ingenuity  to  rival  even  the  goblin  himself.     The  threshing 

■lone  is  computed  to  have  increased  the  value  «f  ©or  coo 

i,  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of  money.    Sec  Preston  em  tk 
Cam  Lava,  p.  31. 
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tn  the  midst  of  all  this  success,  and  of  the  activity  and  energy 
inspired  by  it,  it  vvas  a  mortifying  discovery  to  the  agriculturist, 
that  while  even  nature  herself  became  subservient  to  his  man- 
late,  there  existed,  in  a  political  institution,  an  obstacle  of  the 
most  insurmountable  nature  to  advancing  cultivation.  But  the 
extent  of  this  obstacle  was  not  all  at  once  revealed.  The  wis- 
rtom  of  a  previous  ajje,  legislating  as  it  were  by  anticipation, 
bad  provided  that  on  the  reclaiming  of  barren  lands,  those 
ivhich  had  rtevfer  paid  any  tithe  at  all,  should  continue  tithe-fre* 
for  seven  years,  and  those  that  had  only' pud  frome  inferior  kind 
of  'tithe,  as  of  wool,  &c.  should  remain  for  seven  years  charge- 
able only  with  such  tithes  as  they  had  previously  paid*  As  the 
Hclosiire  and  improvement  of  waste  lands  were  among  the  most 
ttriportant  and  arduous  measures  of  modern  agriculture,  and  as 
the  immense  expense  incurred  in  reclaiming  them,  would,  in 
todst  cases,  have  rendered  an  uncomnromised  right  of  tithe 
ruinous  to  the  cultivator,  the  relief  held  out  by  this  enactment 
was  embraced  with  no  small  complacency  by  the  farmer  and 
the  land -owner.  Doubts  however  arose,  (and  on  what  will  not 
doubts  arise?)  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  intended  application 
>f  the  law.  The  parties  implicated,  resorted  for  a  solution,  of 
those  doubts  to  the  courts;  and  when  the  operation  of  the 
statute  ckme  to  be  discussed  before  the  judges,  it  was  found  to 
be  crumbling  to  pieces  in  their  hands.  Upon  distinctions,  we 
felfeve  logically  correct  in  themselves,  between  lands  barren 
fuapte  naturae,  and  lands'  barren  quoad  agriculturctm,  with 
ither  technical  reasonings  of  a  similar  nature,  the  great  mass 
of  proprietors  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ivard  VI.  converted  into  a  dead  letter  for  all  their  purposes  ef 
improvement.  Even  this  grievance,  however,  in  part  included 
its  own  remedy.  It  was  obvious  that  in  all  cases  where  im- 
>roverfients  of  this  kind  were  in  contemplation,  if  the  full  demand 
iff  the  tithe  would  have  neutralized  the  expected  profit,  or  have 
converted  that  profit  into  loss,  the  measure  itself  would  not  pro- 
ceed. Wherever,  therefore,  any  great  increase  of  produce  was 
to  be  expected,  it  was  the  obvious  interest  of  the  tithe  owner  to 
rotae  to  some  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  which  should 
leave  a  sufficient  surplus  of  profit  in  their  hands,  to  form  an  in* 
[fucertient  to  carrying  the  measure  into  execution.  When  the 
ithes  were  in  the  hands  of  a  clerical  owner,  particularly  of  a  re* 
sident  one,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  he  would  incur  the 
xlium  of  standing  out  against  the  whole  mass  of  proprietors,  in 
i  measure  affecting  their  common  interests  ;  and  when  they  were 
vrthose  of  an  impropriator,  he  would  commonly  have  an  equiva- 
lent, if  not  a  superior  interest,  in  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
vBut  still  eases  would  occur,  and  did  occur,  where  the  auth- 
or tenacity  of  an  individual  would  paralyse,  if  not 
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defeat,  the  most  beneficial  operations.     Even  supposing  the  full 
demand  of  tithes  to  be  persisted  in,  there  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  cultivators,  upon  tiie  coinputatiou 
of  profit,  which   an  avaricious  tithe  owner  might  rely  upon  a< 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  design,  although  by 
no  means  a  compensation  for  the  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  of  skill,  necessary  to  bring  the  land  into  a  state  of  fertility. 
Is  other  cases  the  incumbent  might  be  non-resident,  and  there- 
fore indifferent  to  the  good-will  of  his  parishioners  ;  or  lie  might 
beat  previous  enmity  with  them,  and  so  n,o  chance  ol 
meiit  on  either  side.     In  some  instances  too    there  n 
misapprehension  of  the  intended  object  of  the  arrange 
in  others  the  incumbent  might  resist  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  church,  or  of '  duty  to  his  auce  saora ;'  a  com- 
modious form  of  expression  adopted  by  many  who  would  Defer 
lose  a  night's  rest,  if  the  whole  series  of  their  successors  were 
strung  head  and  stern,  as  a  mariner  would  term  it,   at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  operation  of  tithes  on 
improvements  extending  over  large  tracts  of  land  comprehend- 
ing a  variety  of  interests,  and  which  have  been  carried  on  under 
the  general  name  of  in  closures,  and  sanctioned  by  specific  Acts 
of  Parliament.  With  respect  to  individual  improvements,  the 
obstacle  was  far  more  appalling;  for  besides  being  open  to  all 
the  in  conveniences  of  parochial  inolosures,  they  were  subject  to 
this  intolerable  grievance,  that  as  no  incumbent  was  competent, 
without  the  aid  of  parliament,  to  bind  his  successor,  however 
moderate  or  rationally  inclined  the  existing  tithe- ownrr  might 
be  in  coming  to  an  arrangement  which  should  enabl< 
prietor  to  pursue  his  proposed  undertaking,  the  impi 
should  no  sooner  be  effected,  and  grateful  Nature  about  to  repay 
the  bounty  which  had  been  bestowed  on  her,  than  the 
resignation  of  the  incumbent  might  immediately  turn  tlie  I 
upon  the  cultivator,  and  an  unqualified  demand  of  the  full 
terminate  his  prospect  of  well-earned  profit,  if  not  ef! 
ruin.  In  various  other  ways  the  system  was  inindcal 
advancement  of  agricultural  science.  There  were  some  ai 
of  cultivation  which  were  so  bulky,  or  the  raising  of  which 
voived  so  great  an  expense  in  the  first  instance,  that  hoi 
sanguine  the  prnsuects  of  success,  the  liability  to  tithe  amoi 
to  a  peremptory  prohibition.  In  two  particular  instances, 
the  Milij.  cts  of  cultivation  were  of  great  national  impoi 
and  i  tie  supply  of  the  foreign  article  look  avast  sum  of 
bimuisJIj  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  legislature  had  inte 
having  jn  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  restricted  (be  til 
lump  and  flax  to  live  shillings  per  acre  for  a  limited  period, 
restriction  *ut  made  perpetual  in  the  reign  of  George  1.,  u 
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ing  pursued  the  same  measure  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  with  re- 
spect to  madder,  for  fourteen  years,  which  restriction  was,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  -term,  renewed  for  the  same  period.  But 
here  the  relief  endgd,  and  the  Various  articles  of  cultivation*  and 
systems  of  husbandry  which  the  progress  of  science  from  time  to 
time  suggested,  had  to  struggle  against  the  tithing-man  as  they 
could,  and  were  often  found  impracticable.  Thus  it  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Gourlay,  an  intelligent  Scotchman,  farming  in  Wiltshire : 
Tithe  trenches  deepest  against  great  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  may  be  effected  by  the  capital  of  the  proprietor ;  but  in 
the  more  temporary  economy  of  a  tenant's  practice,  it  is  also 
quite  insurmountable  in  many  cases.  Thus  in  Scotland,  the 
practice  of  soiling  with  green  food,  or  stall  feeding  with  turnips, 
which  gives  such  additional  employment  to  labourers  .and 
generates  so  much  manure,  cannot  be  effected  under  the  tithe 
system.  The  withdrawing  of  a  tenth  of  such  bulky  articles 
as  cut  grass,  vetches,  and  turnips  from  the  farm,  would  not 
only  totally  counteract  a  principal  object  of  this  admirable 
practice,  viz.  the  increase  of  manure,  but  might  turn  the  scale 
from  profit  entirely  to  loss.  Nor  could  the  agreement  of  pre- 
sent parties  give  sufficient  security  for  the  introduction  of 
such  improvement.  The  practice 'of  it  requires  not.  only  ac- 
commodation in  the  way  of  building,  &c.  but  steady  system  in 
the  field,  and  a  conformity  in  the  general  management;9 
Other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  in  the  course  of  experimental  practice,  and  have 
been  detailed  from  time  to  time  by  the  trriters  on  agriculture. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  became  more  extended,  and  the  cultivation  of  them 
more  successful,  these  circumstances  assumed  a  very  serious 
character.  It  had  at  length  come  to  be  admitted  among  the 
principles  of  that  science,  not  only  that  it  was  the  first  business 
of  a  state  to  provide  food  for  its  population,  but  *  that  agricul- 
'  ture  was  the  immediate  source  of  human  provision  ;  that 
4  trade  conduced  to  the  production  of  provision  only  as  it  pro* 
*  moted  agriculture ;  and  that  the  whole  system  of  commerce, 
'  vast  and  various  as  it  was,  had  no  other  public  importance 
'  than  its  subserviency  to  this  end.' *  It  was  proved  too,  be* 
yond  the  risk  of  controversy,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity were  involved  in  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  while 
the  predominance  of  pasturage  diminished  at  once  the  quantity 
of  labour  and  of  provision.  But  what  was  the  operation  of  the 
tithe  ?  It  was  in  the  most  direct  way  that  of  a  bounty  upon  pas- 
ture, while  upon  tillage  its  op{flte£sidn  increaised  prec&ely  .in 
the  degree  that  -  the  industry  and    capital  of  the  farttttir  WTe 
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bestowed  upon  it.  That  this  was  practically  true,  and  not 
merely  so  in  theory,  is  capable  of  abundant  proof.  We  take 
the  first  illustration  of  it  that  comes  iu  our  way,  in  thu  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Vale  of  Skipton,  in  a  letter 
Iron)  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  Messrs.  Rennie  a 
Co.  printed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.*     ■  Tithes  are  gi 

*  rally  collected    in  kind,  and  arc  very  reluctantly   and  ill  p 
'.  Since  the  introduction  of  grazing  into  the  country,  they  a 
'  reduced  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  lands  which  are  a 
'  profitable  to  the  occupier,  are  least,  or  indeed  not  at  all  s 
'  the  clergyman;— he  must  either  submit  to   this,    or  i 
'  himself  in  a   tedious    and   expensive    law   suit  for  a  git  tin 
'  tithe,  perhaps  against  an  obstinate  and  powerful  rombinal 
'  of  the  farmers  nud  laud  owners.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  a 

*  intelligent  people   here,  that  the  present  mode  of  collet 
'  tithes  is  one  principal  cause  of  the  high  price  of  corn.     Lar 
'  quantities  are  continued  in  grass,  which  would  be  ploughed 

*  advantage,    if  a  certain  and  general  commutation  for  f 

*  could  be  established.' 

But  all  these  political  evils  were  as  nothing,  when  compared 
with  the  immediate  and  extensive  moral  evil  arising  from  the 
system  iu  the  continual  contention  and  enmity  between  the  tithe 
owner  and  the  tithe  payer,  and  the  excitement  of  (be  malignant 
and  unchristian  passions.  Of  the  amount  of  this  evil  the  do- 
mestic history  of  almost  every  village  in  the  kingdom,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  where  tithe  was  taken  in  kind,  furnishes  uV 
Ulustration.  In  numberless  instances  the  degree  of  exaspera- 
tion produced  by  it,  not  only  effected  an  entire  alienation  net  were 
the  pastor  and  his  parishioners,  but  excited  the  latter  to  (lie 
commission  of  the  most  indefensible  extremities.  Thus,  in  the 
parish  of  Turringdon,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  was  insulated, 
and  surrounded  by  deep  dykes,  the  rector  being  dissatisfied  with 
an  inadequate  composition,  declared  his  determination  tu  l: 
the  tithes  in  kind.  The  farmers  accordingly  set 
and  having  conveyed  their  harvest  over  the  temporary  bri 
constructed  across  the  dykes  for  that  purpose,  im  medial 
strayed  the  bridges,  leaving  the  lithe  to  rot  upon  the  grout 
Of  the  extent  ot  the  malignancy  thus  engendered,  the  cli 
complained,  as  might  be  expected,  very  feelingly  ;  and  to  tl 
unlettered  in  the  springs  of  human  conduct,  with  great  a, , 
ance  of  justice.  '  It  was  often  of  very  little  consequence, 
*■  a  late  bishop  of  Peterborough,!)  that  o  clergyman  was  a 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  Messrs.  Rennie' 
Yoritfure. 

\  This  fact  was  stated  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  Hot 
Lords,  in  the  Debate  on  the  liming  ton  Inclosure  Bill,  17" 
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*  toon,  that  be  was  benevolent,  kind,  meek,  add  generous, 
4  that  he  possessed  every  Christian  and  moral  virtue,  that  he 
4  laboured  incessantly,  as  well  by  precept  as  exaftiple,  in  the  care 

*  and  instruction  of  his  flock. '  If  he  preached  like  aft  angel,  be 

*  Would  often,  indeed  almost  always,   preach  in  vain,    while 

*  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  had  conceived  prejudices 
'  arid  resentments  against  him  ;  and  for  what  ?  because  only  he 
'  was  a  partaker  of  their  property  and  labours.  He  (the 
'  Bishop)  presumed  he  need  hot  press  this  point  upon  his 
'  learned  brethren  ;  they  knew  it.    It  was  notorious,  and  faini- 

*  liar  by  common  observation  and  experience.    The  interest  of 

*  the  incumbent  Was  deemed  incompatible  with  the  interest  of 

*  his  parishioners,  and  the  merit  of  the  ecclesiastic  was  viewed 
'  through  a  wrong  and  partial  medium,  when  his  fair  legal- es- 
'  tablished  claims  came  to  be  balanced  against  the  interest  of 

*  his  parishioners.  The  pastor  was  in  short  totally  sunk  in'  the 
€  tithe-collector,  and  not  what  he  recommended,  but  what  he 
1  sought  or  demanded,  was  the  object  which  generally  was  leapt 

*  up  to  the  eye  of  those  called  upon  to  discharge  it.'* 

Such  was  the  statement  publicly  made  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  if  such  then  were  tltd  consequences  of 
the  titbe-system  in  a  case'  where  the  incumbent  had  every  qua- 
lity which  could  tend  to  the  production  of  a  contrary  feeling; 
what  mast  they  have  been  in  the  numberless  instances  which 
must  necessarily  occur  in  an  Endowed  Church,  where  the  garb 
of  the  ecclesiastic  had  been  assumed  for  lucre's  sake,  and  where 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  Reverend  Prelate,  in  a  stronger 
sense  than  we  presume  him  to  have  intended)   '  the  pastor  was 

*  (indeed)  totally  sunk  in  the  tithe  collector,'  and  sought,  not 
Hhe  flock,  but  the  fleece.  But  even  admitting,  what  was  pro- 
bably the  fact,  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  payers  of 
tithes  were  actuated  by  feelings  of  prejudice,  dislike,  and  per- 
verteness,  how  does  that  affect  the  question — the  simple  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  politic  or  rational  for  the  nation  to  support 
its  clergy  by  a  system  of  taxation  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
aid  to  human  beings  are  constituted,  inevitably  must  and  would 
prpduce  those  effects, — whether,  in  short,  the  laws  were  to  be 
mfcdefor  mankind  as  they  are,  or,  as  they  are  not  ?  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  name  a  tax  which  contains  in  its  own  nature  a  ten- 
dency to  misunderstanding  and  dislike  between  the  payer  and 
the  receiver,  equal  to  that  of  tithe  taken  in  kind.  '  Its  imme- 
'  diate  action,  even  where  parties  are  well  disposed,  is  positively- 
1  troublesome  and  wasteful.  In  the  most  busy  seasons  of  the 
1  year,  notices  must  be  given;  and  much  time  and  attention' 
k  taken  up  by  the  process  of  decimal  division.    The  operations 
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'  of  the  cultivator  are  in  the  way  of  the  titl»«-draw<!r,  inwl  U 
'  tithe- drawer's   operations  interfere  with  those   of  the 

*  vator.**  Besides,  there  is  in  every  man  a  natural  rej 
nancy  to  be  deprived  of  that  which  has  all  the  distinctive  a 
external  circumstances  of  being  specifically  his  own,  as.  oj 
posed  to  a  mere  medium  of  currency.  Of  that  winch  has  b 
raised  by  his  own  labour,  nurtured  by  his  own  care,  and  wbicl 
own  capital,  skill,  and  anxiety,  have  been  exclusively  coucc 
m  producing,  there  are  few  who  can  with  much  comj  * 
admit  another  as  a  specific  sharer.  Those  who  know  the  diiV> 
enoe  between  paying  rent  through  the  medium  of  bank  no 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  distress,  will  understand  ibis  | 
readily.  Considered  as  a  political  evil,  this  circumstance  i 
appear  to  be  of  small  account ;  but  wo  believe  it  in  reality  u 
far  otherwise.  The  iugcmious  Paley  has  given  it  its  full  we  _ 
1  With  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  huskuidry  ;  (he  i 
1  marks,)  in  this,  as  in  every  other  employment,  the  true  rewa 
'  of  industry  is  in  the  price  and  sale  of  the  produce.    The  e 

*  elusive  right  to  the  produce  is  the  only  incitement  which  a 
- '  constantly  and    universally ;    the  only  spring  which    ke> , 

1  human  labour  in  motion.     All  therefore  that  the  laws  can  i 
'  is  to  secure  this  rightto  the  occupier  of  the  ground,  that   i 
1  constitute  such  a  system  of  tenure  that  the  full  and  entire  a 

*  vantage  of  every  improvement  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  i 

*  prover ;  that  every  man  work  for  himself,  and  not  for  t 
'  ther ;  and  that  no  one  share  in  the  profit,  who  does  nut  a 
'  m  the  production. 'f  Somewhat  further  he  resumes.  '  But 
'  secondly,  agriculture  is  discouraged  by  every  constitution  of 
■  landed  property  which  lets  iu  those  who  nave  uo  couuern  in  Ihf 
'  improvement  to  a  participation  of  the  profit.  This  objection 
'  is  applicable  to  all  such  customs  of  manors  as  subject  the  pn>- 
'  prietor,  upon  the  death  of  the  lord  or  tenant,  or  the  alienau't 

*  of  the  estate,  to  a  fine  apportioned  to  the  improved  val 
'  the  land.     But  of  all  institutions  which  are  in  tills  way  ad\t 

*  to  cultivation  and  improvement,  none  is  so  noxious  as  I" 

*  tithes.     A  claimant  here  enters  into  the  produce,  who  < 
'  buted  no  assistance  whatever  to  the  production.     When  y 
'  perhaps  of  care  and  toil  have  matured  an  improvement ;  i 
'  thehusbandman  sees  new  crops  ripening  to  his  skill   and  i 
'  dustry  ;  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  put  bis  sickle  to 
'  he    finds   himself   compelled    to  divide   liia    harvest   wifli 
'  stranger.*! 

*  fiigte  l0  Churefi  Property  secured,  p.  SB. 

+  Principle*,  Vol.  II.  p.  401. 

%   Principles,  Vol.   II.  p.  448. 

'  Having  every  deiirc  that  our  •biemtion  on  tfeu  subject  shn 
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Oaf  readers  are  now  in  possession  of  a  rapid  outline  of  those 
circumstances  under  which,  as  they  are  already  informed,  the 
tithe  laws  have  in  modern  times  become  the  subject  of  renewed 
discussion.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1781,  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  late  Earl  Bat  hurst,  that  their  lord- 
ships should  on  a  succeeding  day  resolve  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the 
clergy,  in  certain  cases,  an  adequate  portion  of  land  or  other 
compensation  in  lieu  of  tithes.*  Without  entering  upon  any 
examination  of  the  domestic  details  of  the  country  at  that 
period,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  mere  fact  of  such  a 
motion  being  made,  that  a  strong  and  impatient  sensation  pre- 
vailed out  of  doors,  of  the  increasing  oppression  of  the  system. 
Six  and  thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  motion  was 
made,  and  negatived  ;  and  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
period,  the  burden  has  continued  to  be  borno  in  silent  suffering, 
with  only  an  occasional  solitary  complaint  from  some  particular 
class  of  the  agricultural  community,  praying  relief  from  some 
peculiarly  intolerable  operation  of  that  system  ;  at  least  without 
any  vigorous  or  united  attempt  to  call  for  the  sense  of  the  nation 
and  the  legislature  upon  the  necessity  of  making  some  raodrfica* 

be  wholly  governed  by  candour,  we  would  not  overlook  the  fact,  that 
instances  have  been  brought  forward  sufficiently  authenticated,  of  pa- 
rishes where  the  tithe  is  taken  in  kind,  having  rivalled  if  not  excelled, 
in  their  state  of  cultivation,  contiguous  districts  where  the  tithe  was 
compounded,  and  even  some  which  were  discharged  of  tithe.  That 
such  instances  have  existed,  we  do  not  eutertain  the  smallest  doubt, 
nor  is  there  any  thing  surprising  in  it  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
multitude  of  fortuitous  circumstances  on  which  the  state  of  cultivation 
in  any  district,  at  any  given  period  of  time,  is  dependent.  But  every 
candid  reasoner  is  aware,  that  in  inductions  of  the  nature  oftho.se  on 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  tithe  system  is  founded, 
the  question  must  be,  what  is  the  general  result,  and  not  what  are  the 
partial  exceptions.  Of  that  result,  we  believe  no  unprejudiced  per- 
son who  has  had  opportunities  of  extensive  observation,  can  entertain 
any  doubt.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  impression  derived  from  a  gene- 
ral inquiry  in  one  of  our  greatest  corn  counties.  *  In  every  case 
"  where  tithes  in  kind  ere  payable  and  insisted  upon,  improvements 
slacken.  This  general  rule  will  be  found  without  exception,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  Hertfordshire  rectors  are  so  sensible  of  this 
important  truth,  that  they  are  satisfied  with  moderate  compositions* 
the  measure  thereof  following  the  improvement  with  a  slaw  ana 
steady  pace,  while,  a  living  profit  to  the  improver  is  constantly  kept 
in  view.  Were  it  not  for  this  prudent  moderation,  there  would  be 
tttt  end  to  boneing,  chalking,  top-dressing,  and  the  other  very  ex-  ' 
-  pensive  improvements  of  the  county.* — Walker's  Agric.  Survey  of 
Htrts.  74. 

■ «     ■      *  See  Journals,  Lords;  YoL  xxxvL  p.  $64,     .      < 
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Lion  in  a  plan  of  taxation  containing  in  it  a  principle  of  advanc- 
ing rapacity,  unforeseen  indeed,  and  unpremeditated  in  its. 
origin,  but  which  has  left  all  the  machinations  of  revenue  filiate 
ciers  at  as  immeasurable  distance  behind  it,  in  the  rapidity  and 
success  of  its  progress.  During  the  greater  pari  of  that  period, 
the  country  lias  been  involved  in  continental  war  ;  and  (hough 
labouring  under  the  united  weight  of  tithes  and  war  taxes,  the 
large  returns  which  the  farmer  could  obtain  for  bis  produce, 
while  he  had  the  command  of  the  market  at  war  prices,  induced 
him  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the  unrestrained  demands 
of  the  lithe  owner,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  redress  was  hope- 
less. For  the  greater  part  of  those  six  and  thirty  years,  then, 
the  owners  of  tithes  continued  to  observe,  with  no  other  sensa- 
tion than  that  of  complacency,  the  rapid  increase  of  their  in- 
comes, and  the  farmer  continued  to  pay  bis  tithe  with  no  other 
consequence  than  that  of  gradual  alienation  from  those  whom, 
in  many  instances  perhaps  unjustly,  he  identified  with  the  op- 
pression of  a  system  which  had  become  odious  even  to  a  pro- 
verb. But  the  scene  shifted,  and,  like  most  other  unexpected 
and  violent  transitions,  it  put  the  sufferers  upon  a  critical  exa- 
mination of  the  causes  of  the  predicament  in  which  they  found 
themselves  placed.  They  looked  upon  each  other  and  said, 
'  How  has  this  evil  come  upon  us  ?'  And  one  of  the  results  ol 
that  inquiry  naturally  was,  to  point  their  attention  to  those  bur- 
dens, which,  under  the  imposing  shelter  of  war  profits  and  war 
prices,  had  been  gradually  advancing  upon  them,  till  they  hud 
arrived  at  an  amount  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  siisuin 
with  an  open  market  and  reduced  consumption. 

Under  this  state  of  things,  the  House  of  Commons   at  last 
rung  with  the  supplications  of  the  agricultural  community,  for 
relief  against  the  oppression  of  the  tithe  laws,  ami  the  subject  of 
commutation   was  again  revived  with    an  increased  inl 
discussion,   and    certainly    with    no   inconsiderable   degree  of 
energy  on  both  sides.      Parliament  has,  indeed,  in    its 
decided  that  the  Commutation  of  tithes  is  not  a  measure  v 
it  is  expedient  to  venture  upon,  and  to  some  extent  the  d 
sion  has   in   consequence    dropped   that  earnestness  and   I 
nee  of  tone  and  manner  which  it  retained  while  the  question 
s  open  to  the  immediate  practical  consequences  of  that  dis- 
cussion ;  but  that  the  subject  itself  is  thereby  set  at  rest,  can  no 
Sore  be  predicated  of  it,  than  it  can  be  of  the  question   of  Ca- 
olie  Emancipation,  (hat  it  was  finally  decided  by  the  n 
of  the  Commons  in  May  last,  or  of  Reform  in  Repres. 
that  it  was  conclusively    negatived   by   the  ministerial   majority 
on  Sir  F.  Burdelt's  motion  of  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

After  all  this  discussion,  however,  the  real  question  at  istuv 
is    still   egregiously  misunderstood  by  great  number*.     It  i- 
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treated  ana  represented  as  a  question  of  npere  party  animosity 
between  tlie  clergy  and  the  maintainors  of  their  rights  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  dislike  and  revile  the  clergy  on  the 
other.  W?  believe  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  thfo 
description.  On  very  efficient  means  of  information,  we  arp 
convinced,  thjit  the  revival  of  the  subject  of  Commutation,  during 
the  1*81  two  sessions  of  parliament,  has  been  almost  exclusively 
the  wprk  of  persons  attached  to  the  Establishment,  and  that  \% 
never  was  contemplated  by  any  of  them  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  equivalent.  The  question  intended  to  be 
raised  by  them,  was  not  whether  the  clergy  were  well  entitled  tp 
be  sharers  of  our  property,  but  whether  political  wisdom,  and 
regard  to  our  national  resources,  did  not  require  that  a  mode  of 
contribution  should  be  discovered  which  should  i&aintain  the 
Church  in  its  accustomed  affluence,  without  paralysing  tnp 
energies  6f>  the  country,  and  demoralizing  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  That  the  discussion  has  had  any  leaning  towards  the 
old  controversy,pn  the  right  to  church  property,  we  really  be- 
lieve the  ipaintajoers  of  that  ri^ht  have  to  thank  themselves, 
The  titlg  to  tithes,  as  a  legal  possession,  was  far  too  deeply 
roote*)  ip  pubtjp  fajth,  and  the  character  of  the  age  was  far  t<M* 
much  opposed  to  revolutionary  measures,  for  any  man,  pf  com- 
mon sense  to  think  of  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  go  into 
the  historical  question  of  the  origin  of  the  tithe  owpens  title » 
when  an  eigpyojyent  of  centuries,  woven  into  the  wljole  s ystejjj  qf 
real  property,  in  all  its  complicate  connexions  and  dependency 
had  rendered  that  origin  perfectly  immaterial  JJad  we  be&p 
employed  in  forming  or  re-organizing  a  state,  this  qoe^jti^p 
would  have  h*d  its  full  importance  ;  but  nothing  could  be  furtb^f 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  the  disposition  to  any 
such  employment.  The  champions  of  church  property,  how- 
ever, pverlook'mg' their  real  and  substantial  security,  met  ibe 
qaeMfttjLon  of  Coinixwtation,  not  as  wc  humbly  apprehend  it  wouty 
have  been  prudent  t#  meet  it,  on  the  unencumbered  groupd  fgf 
fair  statistical  discussion,  and  in  the  tone  of  rational  moderation 
and  vigilance ;  but  with  an  inconsiderate  zeal,  for  which  we 
believe  the  clergy  at  large  have  too  much  good  sense  to.  thank 
them,  (they  called  fprth  in  their  defence  the  long  slumbering 
phraseology  of  papal  canons  and  black  letter  law,  and  with  all. 
the  solemnity  ^f  unsuspecting  confidence,  exhorted  the  inter- 
fljeddlers  to  desist,  from  the  unholy  and  impracticable  interfe- 
rence with  that  which  was  '  of  divine  origin,9  and  of  '  inherent 
c  and  indefeasible  right.'  These  were  their  trusted  resources* 
nm4  vtith  what  success  they  have  resorted  to  them,  we  shall 
take  the  opportunity  of  a  future  number  to  make  some  brief 
•pmtfVy.  However  unnecessary  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
might  be'fSr  the  purposes  of  the  discussion,  the  impatience  of 
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falsehood  is  a  sens  alio  a  which  we  can  neither  expect  nor  desire 
to  find  absent  from  the  human  character;  and  if  there  wen 
some  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  surround  the  Church  with 
such  fortifications  as  these,  there  were  others  who  thought  it 
their  duty  to  tell  them,  that  at  this  time  of  day  mankind  are 
not  to  be  tricked  out  of  common  sense  with  a  juggle.  The 
political  question  is  however  our  present  concern,  and  as 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  that. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous  than  the  logical  triekerj 
resorted  to  by  the  defenders  of  tithes,  to  meet  the  complaint' 
which  have  heen  made  of  their  effects  upon  cultivation.  The 
main  drift  of  their  argument  is,  that  tithes  are  complained  of 
merely  because  they  are  a  burthen  upon  the  hud  ;  and  that  we 
have  just  as  much  right  to  complain  that  we  have  to  pay  rent  or 
taxes,  or  any  other  burthen  : — that  the  tithe-owner  has  as  good, 
and  even  a  better,  because  a  more  ancient  title*  to  his  tithe, 
than  the  landlord  to  his  rent:  that  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  an  additional  rent,  which  the  farmer  calculates  upon  when 
he  agrees  for  his  farm,  and  regulates  his  terms  accordingly. 
This  is  worse  than  trilling,  because  it  is  dishonest.  Of  tithes, 
simply  as  a  burthen  upon  the  land,  the  cultivator  has  no  more 
right  to  complain,  than  he  has  of  any  other  legal  or  conventional 
burthen  ;  and  to  whom  he  pays  them  signifies  but  little.  Bui 
they  are  not  complained  of  became  they  are  a  burthen  upon  the 
land,  hut  because  they  are  a  burthen  which  increases,  not  b; 
reference  to  the  profits  of  the  cultivator,  hut  by  reference  to  hi* 
produce  ; — because  the  latter  is  no  measure  of  the  former  ;  ami 
because  the  more  highly  he  cultivates  his  farm,  the  more  violent 
is  the  discrepancy  between  them,  and  necessarily,  in  the  same 
ratio,  the  more  oppressive  the  tithe.  The  cultivator  prays,  not 
to  be  exempted  from  burthens,  but  that  tboste  burthens  may  be 
measured  by  his  capacity  ; — that  they  may  be  measured,  not  by 
his  loss,  but  by  his  gain  ;— that  they  may  be  imposed,  not  upon 
his  expenditure,  but  upon  the  profits  of  his  expenditure.  \\t 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Coxc  on  the  intemperance  of  thi»  ik 
mand  ;  we  see  nothing  revolutionary,  nothing  of  mere  clamour, 
nothing  dishonest  in  it.  Had  agriculture  never  emenfrtt 
from  its  stale  of  infancy,  had  it  never  been  conducted  upon  U> 
principles  of  trade,  ive  do  not  believe  the  evil  would  haTe  ■** 
commensurate  with  the  outcry,  and  therefore  we  should  l«»* 
deprecated  it  on  the  same  principle  that  we  deprecate  all   nerd- 

We  are  repeatedly  exhorted  to  consider  that  tithes  are  a  tenon 
lore  ancient  in  this  country  than  any  other :    that  is  to  say,  we  *op- 
)se,  that  before  the  people  were  entitled  to  any  part  if  the  prodacc 
ic  priests  were  entitled  to  take  a  tenth  part  from  i  hem.     Tbii 
above  our  comprehension. 
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haage ;  but  however  right  it  may  be  that,  $he  genealogy  gf : 
solution  should  sanctity  its  petty  vices,  there  ji*,a  degrea,  : 
Irmity  to  which  the  cloak  of  antiquity  wijl  not  extend,  and 
is  a  power  in  public  intelligence,  when  unperiously.  cajlefl 
sptkm,  which  can  dismantle  the  moat  venerable  system,  pf, 
brand  of  aires,  and  expose  it  in   abstract  and  esseuthijl . 
laeas.    Looking  therefore  at  the  amazing  change  of  ajsfem  . 
f imt  taken  place  in  modern  times  iu  rural  economy,  we  sea 
ig  in  the  clamour  against  tithes,  but  what  was  Aa  be,eK> 
£  what  is*  unavoidable,  and  what  must,  continue  so  £>ng , 
pKiniutation  shall  remain  unaccomplished.   ,  . .  .,,  (,   •  - ...( 

Spk  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  is  a,".niattertyf 
importance  to  be  trifled  with,  and  tb#  su^rterfyof 
found  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  gqi  rsd,,  of>£tys, 
•ifoa.  But  how  have  they  succeeded?  '  A  proner  calcula^ 
(■aya'MT.  Coxe)  would  prov^  that  the  charge  of  tithes  pre-  ■ 
suae  cultivation  of  such  land  only  us,  in  its  very  nature,  is  too 
•fit  too.unnvfourably  situated,  10  repay  the  ex pence  of  cul-  > 
•SSfc|  --fiouw's  First  Letter,  p.  15.  This  is  begging  the. 
ixsjastb  a  vengeance !  Will  Mr.  Coxe  have  the  kindness  ■ 
■spas. by  what  species  of  logic  it  appears,  that  because • 
tsjad*ia  t*o  poor,  or  too  unfavourably  situated  to  repay 
juuanwe of  cultivation'  under  the  operation  of  a  tax  which' 
awtsbpressive  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  cultivation  is. 
ffrtj  inat  Mere/ore  the  land  would  not  repay,  the  e 
*- o  removed;  '  Many  assumed  calculations  ('. 


SB 


r  place)  have  been  exhibited  to  show  the  inju- 
ortithes,  and  to  prove  (hat  In  instances  of  con- 
■jp'  waste  land  to  tillage,  the  charge  of  tithe  has  increased 
{■peaces  beyond  the  returns,  and  absolutely  amounted  to 
afcsbitioo.  In  fact,  the  plans  of  many  distinguished  agri- 
nists  are  so>-grand,  and  the  execution  so  expznuive,  that 
0n  utterly  ko  practicable  by  the  farmer,  who  makes  agri- 
tn  his-  livelihood,  and  who,  in  seeking  his  own  profit, 
■HS)  a  real  advantage  to  the  country.  It  is  therefore 
mar  reasonable  nor  just  to  adduce  calculations  founded 
ins  chmryeable  experiments ;  ami  to  represent,  as  a  pro- 
lan to  improvement,  so  petty  a  Reduction*  as  the.yaloe.gf-. 
jtsrnich  an  no  case  can  exceed  a  few  shillings  per  acre. 
'smnclusian  ought  rather  to  hope  been  \  wot  tuck 
ikftt  mere  injudicious,  or  ignorantiu  conducted;  or 
i'afien  happens, -that  an  arable  course  was  adopted,,  pot 
(BTBike-of  profit,  but  for  the-  sake  of  reclaiming  rough  liud 

rWn  exactly  seven  pages  of  this  passage,  Mr.  Coxe"  designate* 
Ssf"*  property  amounting  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  &urju\oF' 
reflttd  ofr  the    whole  kingdom.'— 21«*    oddManet^^sprt, 

/    .  ■  ^ 
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'  to  a  »tate  of  pasture.*  Il  really  h  to  fis  perfectly  hteottipr*- 
hensible  how  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Coxe's  unrleftWtfrlMg  and 
intelligence,  can  persuade  hinvseK  to  crtmtriil  to  wr?titi£,  much 
less  to  print,  anv  thing  so  illiberal  add  «o  contemptible  as  the 
above.  Is  he  really  ignorant  or  the  httptifttirtce  of  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  anil  experiment  ?  Has  he  Jet  to  learn  that  ne.irlr 
every  thing  deserving  the  name  of  advancement  in  srjienc 
its  terj  existence  to  it  ?  And  Would  he  seriously  litre  ira  bvlirve 
that  improvements  upon  a  bold  scale  ought  not  to  be  projected, 
ami  (hat  it  is  no  grievance  if  mck  Improvements  Only  are  de- 
feated ?  And  is  this— can  this  he  the  gentleman  Who  i 
that  his  opponents  '  do  Hut  SlfffideWrly  attend  to  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  political  economy  ?*  What  says  Adam  Srafth, 
a  writer  who  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  charged  with 
want  of  information  on  that  head?     '  The  tithe  fsays  he},  as  it 

*  is  frequently  a  Very  unequal  tax  upon  the  land,  so  it  is  alWaysa 
'  great  discouragement  both  to  the  improvement*  of  the  landlord, 
'  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer.  The  owe  ••artnnt  vr-nturt 
'  to  make  the  most  important,  which  <-.re  i/on {-rally  the  mart 
'  expennive  improvements,  nor  the  other  to  rai&e  the  matt  tea- 

*  Ivable  which  are  generally  the  mast  expeUxvet  crop*,  when 
'the  Church,  which  lays  out  no  expense,  is  10  share  so  very 
'largely  in  the  profit.'*  After  all,  let  us  hear  flie  ihgvmuous 
statement  of  a  plain  practical   man.     '  Where  the  land  is  tithe 

*  free,  and  occupied  by  the  owner, his  interest  (ifnefcttoMi 

'  that  of  the  public,  exactly  tally  ;  the  land  will  be  brought  to  a1  ' 
1  continued  in  a  proper  state  of  manuraire      //  i* 
'  such  canes,  the  public  nil!  hare  the  be/it  of  the  bargain,  i 
'  land,  (bus  circumstanced,  thougli  of  the  very  worst  quality, 
'  mended  for  ever,  and  at  an  expense  for1  which  that  woe**- 
'  will  never  compensate  the  improver,  who,  actuated  by  a  h 
'  future  gain,  which  may  never  be  realized,  or  Hie  hones!  prt 

*  decorating  his  rocks  and  sands  with  the  Cheerful  face  of  imi 
'  plenty,  will  build  his  tower  before  he  eal 
'  But  if  the  rector  is  to  share  crops,  he  will  b&Ianct 
'  figures  will  settle  the  profit   to  the  rector,  and  the  loss  t 
'  self;  the  lands  will  remain    uncultivated,  111 
'  be  benefited  by   the  imps  they    would  nlhern 
leave  the  reader  to  contrast  this  statement    \\\ 
hh  leisure  :  it  would  bean  insult  to  liis  Uhder-i 
fnrllier  upon  it. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  satisfy  ourtftftes  of  the  n 
cause  that  a  Commutation  of  tithes  is  resisted  on  the  part  of 
Church,  because  we  are  convinced  tli.it  tithes  are    iu  shear  < 

•  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nalimi,  Vol.  3.  p.  7.5.. 

jr  Walker's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Hertfardthire,  p 
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jipture  a  property  so  vexatious  and  so  troublesome,  that  there 
must  be  something  more  than  the  mere  dislike  of  interference,  to 
prevent  the  clergy's  embracing  with  willingness  the  opportunity 
of  exchanging  so  objectionable  a  property  for  one  so  eligible  as 
a  money  payment  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions.  It  is 
however  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  par- 
ticularly the  rectorial  and  dignified  classes,,  are  decidedly  adverse 
to  Commutation.  The  cause  we  believe  to  be  this.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  tithes  being  that  they  increase  in  value  in  an  inordinate 
disproportion  to  the  value  of  land,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
measured  by  the  produce  and  not  by  the  profit,  auy  method  of 
commutation  which  should  fail  to  remove  this  evil,  would  be 
futile  for  all  the  purposes  of  agricultural  improvement  or  poli- 
tical ecoaomy.*  The  modes,  therefore,  proposed  for  commut- 
ing tithes,  have  been  to  convert  the  present  incomes  of  the 
clergy  arising  from  the  tithes  into  an  equivalent,  either  in  land 
or  in  money,  regulated  in  amount  at  stated  intervals,  by  refer 
reace  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  on  the  average  of 
those  intervals,  so  as  to  preserve  the  relative  value  of  the  pre- 
sent income,  without  compounding  it  of  that,  and  the  increased 
or  decreased  quantity  of  titheable  produce  at  the  times  of  mak- 
ing the  alterations.  Nothing  short  of  this,  in  the  shape  of 
commutation,  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  accomplishing  j 
for  although  the  power  of  drawing  the  tithe  in  kind  might  be 
abolished,  it  would  be  tithe  still,  and  nothing  but  tithe,  for  all 
the  destructive  purposes  we  have  adverted  to  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  Here  then  is  the  obstacle  which  the  clergy 
cannot  get  over ;  for  as  the  probabilities  that  the  quantity  of 
produce  will  continue  to  increase,  rather  than  to  decrease,  and 
that  improvements  will  still  be  effected,  a  commutation  at  the 
present  value  of  the  tithes,  whether  for  land  or  corn-rent,  would 
destroy  the  contingency  of  future  increase  of  income.  The  real , 
question  then  between  the  clergy  and  the  agricultural  interest, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  national  interest,  is,  as  has  beeo 
candidly  stated  by  one  of  the  advocates  of  tithes,  '  whether 
'  the  clergy  ought  to  require,  or  the  substantial  interests  of 
4  the  Church  do  require,  that  their  incomes  should  increase 
*  faster  than  that  of  landed  estates  in  generaL'f  This  i9  a 
question  on  which  it  will  unavoidably  happen  that  different  indi- 
viduals will  entertain  different  opinions.  It  is  certain  that  some 
very  acute  writers  have  considered  wealth  as  having  a  tendency 
to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 


■«■* 


•  Of  this  nature  is  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Longleat,  in 
the  Bath  Society  Papers  on  Agriculture.  Vol.  VIILp.  239. 
"    f  See  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  influence  of  Tithes  on  Agricul- 
ture.   By  the  Rev.  John  Howtett.    1801.  p.  52. 
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Hume,  disliking  that  influence,  vindicates  the  policy  of 
opulent  establishment,  as  a  bribe  which  purchases  the  us 
inactivity  of  the  priesthood.  They  have  no  longer,  he  supp( 
any  temp tnt iotl  to  court  a  dangerous  dominion  over  then 
of  the  people,  because  they  are  Independent  of  it.  Ant! 
Gourhij  has  fold  us,  in  very  iineeivmonious  language;  that  ' 
1  Reformed  Chinch  of  Scotland,  being   sweated   down  to   r 

*  Christian  poverty,  hegan  to  fight)  in  reality.  Hie  good  light ; 
■  in  the  course,  of  a  very  short  time,  its  ]ioor  hut  enthusiastic  it 
'  nisters  accomplished  a  revolution  in  the  morals  of  the  people, 
'not  perhaps  to  be  parallelled  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
'  clergy,  for  a  season,  left  entirely  destitute,  acquired,  at  last,  by 
'  the  exercise  of  their  genuine  duties,  on  influence  in  the  country, 
'  which  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  Papal  prelacy  could  not  re- 
'  tain.  They  were  hoard  in  Parliament ;  and  after  a  review  of 
'  the  captured  property  of  the  Church,  a  rational  establishment 
'  was  provided  for  them,  out  of  the  commuted  tithes,  as  wejl  as 

*  for  the  admirable  institution  of  parochial  schools.'*  We  be- 
lieve we  may  safely  say,  that  the  clergy  of  Scotland  where 
tithes  were  commuted  long  before  they  hod  arrived  at  'tint 
relative  value  which  they  now  possess  in  England,  would  not 
sull'er  in  point  of  respect  ability  or  esteem  by  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  establishment. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  method  of  accomplishing  a  com- 
mutation, we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  and 
stubborn  difficulty,  and  that  the  detail  is  sufficiently  complicate! 
and  laborious  almost  to  intimidate  the  most  skilful  ;  but  we  know 
also  that  measures  of  sGtt  greater  and  more  stubborn  difficulty 
have  been  accomplished  by  resolute  and  energetic 
ranee.  What  is  more,  we  have  the  testimony  ofone  of  the  grral 
est  property  lawyers  thai  this  or  any  generation  lias  produced,  tail 
who  is  moreover  attached  to  the  Establishment,  that  tin 
i>  practicable,  and  requires  only  the  concurrence  of  Govern- 
ment  to  be  effected  with  success,  t    Of  the  nummuts  propositions 

*  Bigki  tt>  Church  Prvpertv  mured,  4c.  p.  21. 

f  '  Anxious  as  the  agricultural  interests  are  for  a  uiod'ticauuu  of 
the  tithe  low* — for  a  com  mutation  which  shull  place  thena  oa  a  just 
footing— which  shall  on  the  one  band, 
value  of  their   tithes,  without  the  necessity  oflitig&iion,  mi 
the  liability    to    which  ihey  are  exposed  of  fraud 
other   hand,  shall    protect  the  farmer  from  ooprcs 
liability  to  be  taxed  lor  his  superior  capital,  skill.,  and  industry,  (a  r'n'* 
vJUch  is  feasible  and  mriif  easily  be  accomp,  .    i  .una*  sltfill 

laid  itt  aid  in  this  measure  of  justice  and  policy,)  no  goud  or  rational 
man  would  wish  to  overthrow  uui  j  ri'tni  institution,  and  commence 
ihe  mad  career  of  revolution,  anarchy,  and  confusion.'  Piittuu't 
Address  to  the  Fundftoldcr,  &c.  p.  23. 
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idy  before  the  public,  we  cannot  now  attempt  to  enter 
i  a  particular  examination  ;  but  we  would  remark  that  with 
rd  to  the  nature  of  the  substitute,  it  seems  hardly  to  admit 
doubt  that  a  corn-rent  is  substantially  the  least  open  to 
ction  of  any  that  has  been  suggested.  Indeed,  the  difficul- 
attendant  upon  a  commutation  for  land,  are  so  insurmount- 
,  that  we  are  astonished  the  idea  should  have  been  advocated 

0  many  men  of  intelligence  and  talent.  Independently  of  the 
it  difficulty  of  procuring  land  eligibly  situated  to  the  extent 
rbich  it  would  be  required  for  a  general  commutation,  and  of 
svil  of  locking  up  such  a  quantity  of  property  in  the  fetters 
aortmain,  (an  evil,  the   amount  of  which  may  be  estimated 

1  the  fact,  that  commissioners  under  inclosure  acts,  usually 
the  clergyman  entitled  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  til- 
land,  and  one-eighth  or  one-uinth  of  the  pasture,)  how  can 

land-owners  be  compelled  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
e  of  the  Church  estates  ;  and  if  they  did,  how  are  the  clergy 
took  them  ;  bow  can  they  in  all  cases  be  secure  of  tenants*  ; 
how  can  their  successors  be  guaranteed  against  destructive 
[lidations  r  The  methods  which  we  have  seen  proposed  to 
9ve  these  difficulties,  are  all  more  objectionable  than  the  diffi- 
les  themselves.  Besides,  supposing  even  that  the  commuting 
land  was  optional  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  which  would, 
apprehend,  cause  endless  confusion  and  embarrassment,  we 
not  believe  that  in  that  case  the  commutation  would  even 
sfiected  to  any  great  extent.  The  improbability  is  strongly 
in  a  printed  letter  which  we  have  seen,  purporting  to 
addressed  to  Juhn  Beuett,  of  Pythouse,  Esq.,  by  Air. 
les  Dean,  an  eminent  Surveyor  of  Exeter.  '  Suppose,9  says 
'  for  the  present,  that  all  the  land-owners  are  ready  to  pur- 
ase,  provided  there  is  a  probability  of  their  receiving  a  reason  - 
le  return  for  their  money  ;  and  that  the  tithe  owners  are  ready 
sell,  in  case  their  incomes  are  not  to  be  diminished  by  the 
insfer;  let  us.  examine,  by  a  short  calculation,  how  these 
rties  are  likely  to  agree.  A.  has  an  estate  of  300  acres, 
icreof  100  are  meadow  and  pasture,  and  200  arable.  The 
jadow  and  pasture  being  averaged  at  3/.  per  acre,  and  the 
able  at  39*.,  the  amount  of  rent  will  be  0002.  Now  taking 
5  value  of  the  tithe  of  the  meadow  and  pasture  equal  to  one 
>bth  part,  or  12£  average  acres,  and  the  annual  value  of  3/. 
r  acre,  the  amount  will  be  37/.  10*. ;  and  taking  the  arable  at 

In  the  debate  on  the  Ilniington  Inclosure  Bill,  the  Bishop  o^ 
David's  (Dr.  Warren)  mcutioncd  an  instance  which  had  come  to 
own  knowledge,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  which,  after  the 
tment  in  lieu  of  tithes  was  made  and  fenced,  nobody  would  offer 
self  as  a  tenant.  As  the  benefice  produced  nothing,  the  services 
he  Church  were  consequently  discontinued. 
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'  one-fifth  part,  or  40  average  acres,  and  the  annual  value  at 
'  30*.  per  acre,  the  amount  will  he  flft/.,  and  together  97l.  liii 
'  This  sum  multiplied  by  30  years  purchase,  the  usual  price  of 
'  tti ik)  in  your  neighbourhood,  would  make  the  cost  of  the  tithe 
■  little  short  of  S000J.  Now  let  me  ask,  do  you  believe  (bat 
'  one-fourth  of  all  the  land-owners  within  the  circle  of  your  ttn- 
'  mediate  acquaintance,  would  purchase  their  tithes  upon  sue!) 
'  terms  •' 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  many  instance!  of  in  closures 
allotments  uf  land  in  lieu  "1  tithes  have  been  adopted  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  it  is  only,  we  believe,  by  arrange  incuts  like  those  which 
lake  plaec  on  Jnclosures,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  tranaacuim 
can  he  surmounted.  A  corn-rent,  on  the  contrary,  is  applicable 
lo  every  circumstance  of  projierty,  and  the  objections  to  it  are 
eueh  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  obviate.  TV 
rnajiuity  in  the  number  of  cases  in  which  this  plan  has  b«n 
adopted  in  modern  in  closures,  seems  to  testily  its  experimental 
superiority  over  an  equivalent  in  land.  In  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln, we  understand,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  himself,  by  whom 
indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  in  that  district. 

Of  the  bill  lately  depending  in  Parliament  for  enabling  the 
clergy  to  grant  leases  of  their  tithes,  so  as  to  bind  their  suc- 
cessors, we  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  because  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  that  bill  will  not  be  again  brought  forward  in  the  en- 
suing session,  and  its  consequences,  if  passed  into  a  law,  are,  ia 
our  view,  more  important  than  is  generally  understood.  TV 
success  of  the  measure  does  appear  lo  us  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  agricultural  community,  for  unless  there  shall  turn 
out  to  he  some  radical  defect  in  the  machinery  of  the  bill,  it  iiwsi 
succeed  in  obtaining  one  of  the  loading  objects  of  commutation 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  One  of  those  uhjecto  we  ban 
Men,  is  to  substitute  some  certain  payment  for  a  known  period, 
in  lieu  uf  all  the  fluctuating  and  capricious  demands  to  which  the 
firmer  is  now  liable  at  the  « ill  uf  the  tithe-owner.  Ho  has  then 
some  certain  data  to  act  upon,  and  he  may  proceed  to  calculate 
upon  the  probable  results  of  improvements,  with  little  other  ri*k 
than  the  unavoidable  contingencies  of  the  seasons.  It  ia  very  true 
Hint  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  the  clergyman  from  utakuic 
a  lease  of  his  tithes  during  his  own  incumbency,  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  said,  that  neither  the  avidity  of  the  fanner  to  obuin 
such  lease,  or  the  willingness  of  the  lithe-owners  to  grant  it,  is 
so  conspicuous  as  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  any  material  heovlit 
from  the  proposed  enactment.  But  in  point  of  fact,  a  lease  sub- 
ject to  all  the  determinations  of  incumbeuoy,  in  addition  to  tie 
natural  uncertainly  of  human  life,  is,  for  die  purpose  of  iiuprov^- 
metits,  very  little  better  than  no  lease  at  all  ;  and  in  ua&y  cue* 


4*  ft*  CfaMftttftfttftoof  Tithet. 

Mfft+mt,  siftee  Its  only  effect  may  be  t6  entrap  the  ftttlierlhfo 

jjftariatiefatf  which;  on  rife  sudden  avoidance  of  Ms  lei**,  arid 

Hffe  deteffflhfttiott  of  the  successor  to  fake  hi*  tithe  in  kifrd,  fli*y 

AfeK*  his  rtlln.    That  the  plan  too  of  granting  leases  of  the1 

tmgf  to  the  farmer,  has  bee*  rtet  moire  generally  adopted  hitherto, 

W,  We  think,  in  a  considerable  degre*  to  be  referred  to  the  dMft* 

<*#hy  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  tithe-owner  of  getting  a  fen€ 

by  ally  mean*  adequate  to  the  real  value  of  tiie  tithe ;  and  if  We 

eftft  *hew  that  stich  difficulty  Arises  aim**  etirifeiy  from  the  rt&- 

tftfeof  tbfe  teftSes  tinder  the  e*tetitig  law,  We  sIMI  Wttat  <**- 

ttW  tia*e  doite  away  the  objection  ttf  the  -utility  of  the  prop***! 

A*t;  ifrftfhg  frota  the  fad;  that  there  is  no  gtfteYttt  dpsire'ttf  mite 

Wrfffgfetfcents  for  leases  Of  tithes.     We  hate  seen  'that  it  is"  prtft- 

cfoAIFy  with  regard  to  Improvements  -avid  ro  e*peft6ive"truttf- 

Vtttion,  tMrt  tithes  are  injurious  to  agriculture.      Vyfcenettif, 

therefore,-  ft  is  proposed  to  the  farmer  to  convert;  ftfar  tithes  Into 

rf  faced  rt*it,'*nrf  bind   himself  to  certain  money  paytnetffii, 

trhateVef  mfrty  be  the  success  of  the  season,  the*  question  in  Us 

mfad-ifc  fb  the  expediency  of  that  measure  wilt  mtnrfcUy  bfe, 

wft4t*dv*nfige*  will  it  hold  out  to  Wto  with  r  view  to  idcteastog 

the  ptfftNfce  iff  his  fend  by  a  more  efcpehsfve  system 'of  Ottftfttk- 

tfoW.    floW,  as  the  law  stands  at  preseftt  with  regard  to  cfttfofl 

H*set/  We  hate  only  to  repeat' what  We  bate  just  remarked, 

tfcfet  ftf  *H  the  purposes  of  improvement,  such  a  lefcse  is  about 

e*tpiW*lett'to  no  lease  at  ail.      What  remaining  indncemeht 

then  ifc  (her*  to  the  farmer  to  bind  himself  to  a  certain  unyielding 

ravt,  b&  tb*season  fatourable  or  unfavourable  ?  None,  if  yon'  call 

mpoii  Um  to  render  a  payment  equal  or  nearly  eqtfal<o  the  Mil 

^KhMHftf  the  tithe.    He  therefore  reasons  very  naturtd]^  tftfd 

♦eVy  faHy  thus :    « If  I  am  to  undertake  to  raider  a  ^ettiht 

i^ibf&a  hi  all  events,  I  must  have  some  eqtritfelenf  cm  Wy 

Sft  i^-fttitt^t  hate  s*toe  deduction  ftom  the  refti  trite  of  the 
hfei  ftf  tfte  Amount  of  that  stmt  which  ihaH  make  it  Worth  ttty 
**&!*  to  eiftcr  into  the  Undertaking.  If  I  am  to  pay  JW  the 
fttf  ^furf  of  the  tithe,  or  ftoinethfftg  very  near  H,  you  shall  fcdte 
IH^'fclnMide  of  the  season*  with  me.'    If  We  are  correct  id 

;  fWW^tlrtS  to  be  the  lefedlftg  cause  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
BJ  tbe  clerical  tittie*owner  iti  getting  a  relit  anything  Tike  Ae 

;:  Value  Of  the  tifte,  it  does  not  feqtrfre  '*ny  oham  of  reasoning 
It*  Miew  th*t  tlrfs  difficulty  will  not  apply  to  cases  aflbrding  to 

dxt  farmer  i  substantial  foundation  for  his  calculations  updn 
Mtiprotttl  cultivation,  by  the  certainty  of  their  duration  for 
Ifie  given  period.  He  Will  then  See  it  is  worth  his  while  id 
frihd-  hinvsetf  to  'a  rent  Very  nearly  approaching  to  the  Vtt*&t 
<*afae  of  the  tithe,  iihee  by  so  doing,  he  will  ensure  to  hifcttelf 
tfte  benefit  of  an  investment  erf*  capital  in  thtt  mode  Which  the 

*  «**r*f  His  ftttm,*ndth*  progress  of  agriculnmd  knowledge^ 
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shall    point  out  as  the  best  means   of  obtaining 
produce  ;  and  that  llie  operation  of  the  proposed  Act  would,  i 
consequence,  be  to  advance    the  rents   of  tithe    leases  to  the 
clergy,    we  can  scarcely   entertain  a    doubt.      Indeed    we    are 
much  misinformed,  if  instances  have  not  already  occurred  of 
farmers  offering  to  take  lease*  of  their  tithes  at  advanced  rents, 
in   case  the   bill  referred  to  should  pass  into  a  law.     The  great 
complaint  now   is,  whenever   improvements  are  contemplated, 
lhat  however  considerate  and  indulgent  the  present    incum- 
beut  may  be,  and   however  reasonable  an  arrangement  h-  may 
be  inclined  (o  make  to  enable  the  cultivator  to    carry    (hose 
improvements  into  effect,  there  is  no  security  against  au  oppo- 
site conduct  on  the  part  of  his  successor,  who  may  choose  to 
take  his  lithe  in  kind,   or  insist   upon   a   composition  lo  (lie  lull 
value,  and  thereby   blast    the    prospects    of  the    farmer  after  he 
shall  have  sunk  bis  capital    in  the  land.     It  is  the  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Newman's  bill,  that  it  would  enable  the  tithe  owner  a 
the  farmer  Lo  come  to  such  au  arrangement  as  would  enable  ll 
latter  to  prosecute  his  improvements  secure  from  this  dangi 
a   danger  which  is  admitted  even   by  the  advocates  of  litli 
to  amount  almost  to  a  prohibition.      But  it  is  absurd  to  go  1 
length    of    some   of  the   promoters   of  the  measure,  aud  aaj 
that  this  power  of  leasing  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  remove  l" 
grievances  of  the   tithe  system-      As  enabling  the  clergy  t 
shew  that  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  any  fair  e 
which    may   remove    a   leading  objection    to  lhat   system, 
should  hail  the  measure  of    authorizing  them   to  grant  siu 
teases ;  but  it  is  yet  to  be  shewn  that  there  is  not  only  a  y 
but  a   will, — it  is  yet  to  be    shewn   that  an    optional,    d 
tionary  authority,— discretionary  in  three  several  stages  of  i 
progress;    discretionary,   1st,  in   the  clergyman   to  grant  the 
lease;    2dly,  in  the  bishop  lo  consent  to  it;  and  3<ily,  in  the 
patron  to  ratify  such  consent ;  is  to  have  the  desired  effect  of 
introducing  a  system   of   voluntary,    virtual    commutation  I 
successive  periods  of  years,  unobstructed  by  hostility   or  pre 
jllutcc  against  the  cultivator,  by  misinformation  or  partial  view 
on  (he  part  of  the  diocesan,  or  by  local  interests  and   inoiivi 
on    that    of  the    patron,       For   one  radical    evil   of   the    tithe 
system  too,  (he  measure   is   wholly   remediless;    namely,  tlir 
inordinately  disproportioncd   advance  in   the  value  of   tithes, 
compared  with  that  of  land.      for   even  supposing  that  s  ~L 
leases   are  generally  adopted,  yet,  on  each  success^ 
the  rent  must   he  estimated   not    merely    by    reference   to    ' 
average  price  of  corn,  as  in   the  case  of  corn  rents,  hm  uuoi 
caleulutiou  compounded    of  that    and   the  then,  amount  of   the 
tenth    of    (he    produce,    under    a    yaorc    expensive    system    of 
culture  i    so  that  the  lithe  rents  will  still  continue  to  advance' 
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id  the  same  disproportion  to  the  rent  of  land,  as  the  tithe 
itself  does  now,  though  at  wore  distant  periods  of  time. 

We  shall  here  conclude  the  observations  which  we  have  been 
already  drawn  into  at  greater  length  than  we  contemplated,  on 
that  part  of  our  subject  which  regards  tithes  as  influencing  the 
operations  of  agriculture.  If  these  observations  have  any 
merit,  it  is  that  they  have  been  dictated  iu  the  absence  of  party 
feeling,  and  that  they  are  the  result  of  conviction,  and  not  of 
prejudication.  What  the  sentiments  understood  to  be  professed 
by  this  Journal  may  be  with  regard  to  the  abstract  question  of 
the  expediency  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  the  propriety 
of  supporting  such  establishments  by  compulsory  laws,  dpea 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  signify  one  iota.  Pro- 
fessing ourselves  deeply  attached  to  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  and  devoted  to  its  constitutional  authorities,  so  long  as 
those  authorities  shall  continue  to  think  the  support  of  the 
establishment  in  the  existing  mode  a  measure  of  national 
policy,  we  on  our  parts  can  do  no  otherwise  than  regard  the 
property  in  tithes  as  a  property  equally  valid  with  any  other 
sanctioned  by  legislative  protection  ;  and  as  such,  we .  should 
contribute  to  it  upon  the  same  principle  that  we  contribute  to 
any  other  parliamentary  imposition,  as  a  consequence  of  that 
social  compact,  of  which,  as  we  claim  the  benefit,  we  must  take 
our  share  of  the  burden.*      The  civil  obedience,  however,  which; 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  (who,  whether  the  information  may  be 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  reader,  is  certainly  not  a  Dissenter, 
whatever  his  sentiments  may  be  with  regard  to  religious  establish- 
meats  as  a  question  of  political  philosophy,)  finds  himself-  under  the 
necessity  of  differing  from  an  opinion  which  he  believes  is  entertained 
by  some  Dissenters,  namely,  that  a  State  is  not  justified  in  taxing  its 
subjects  to  the  support  of  religious  offices  which  they  do  not  approve 
of  and  .cannot  conscientiously  attend,  and  consequently,  that  Dis- 
senters ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Establish-, 
ment. 

It  appears  to  him  that  so  long  as  the,  support  of  the  Establishment 
by  legal  provisions  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper  by  tbe  con- 
stitutional authorities,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  tax  the  com- 
munity of  every  description  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  entertained  by  individuals,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  object*  is  no 
more  a  ground  for  exemption  from  contribution,  than  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  any  other  question  of  political  economy,  is  a'  ground  of 
exemption  from  payment  of  the  taxes  applicable  to  the  measure  dis- 
approved. The  State  enjoins  me  to  pay, — by  force  of  the  social  com- 
pact the  State  has  a  right  to  my  obedience ;  and  my  paying  is  the 
evidence,  not  of  my  submission  of  opinion,  but  of  my  civil  obedience 
to  the  State.  Under  every  possible  form  of  government,  individual 
will  must,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  will, 
as  proclaimed  by  the  constituted  organs.     If  the  State  applies,  or 
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we  owe  to  those  '  plumed  in  authority  over  us,'  does  not  in  anj 
way  preclude  us  from  meeting  tlie  question  in  any  shape  in 
which  the  advocites  of  tithes  think  fit  to  put  it,  and  we  shall 
accordingly  at  an  early  opportunity  resume  our  observations 
upon  claw  s  of  another  nature,  which,  if  it  had  rented  with  us, 
should  siill  have  remained  in  that  obscurity  which  best  (  " 
them. 

(T»  he  continued.J 

order*  me  to  apply  the  money  paid  to  on  object  which  I  do  n 
apprehend  lo  be  aid-worthy,  that  is  no  ground  for  my  refusal  to  obey, 
— or  tbere  u  an  tin!   of  civil  obedience  at  opce,  and  ihe  private 
opinion  of  every  individual  becomes   the  measure  of  his  civil  submis> 
siun.      All  this  Iras  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  rig! 
the  State  to  dictate  in  matters  of  religion,  (which  the  writer  is  the  h 
person  in  the  world  who  would  attempt  to  advocate,) because  the  p. 
rnent  of  tithe  ia  not  required  by  the  State  as  evidence  of  a: 
doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  nor  is   any  such   r. 
tached  to  it.     1  am  in  no  other  dilemma  with  regard  to  tit 
am  with  regard  to  levies  of  any  other  description,  the  purpose  ( 
which  i  may  think  morally  or  politically   unjustifiable.      The  Stir 
provided  1   pay  my  taxes,  leaves  me  in  the  undoubted  possesion 
any  private  opinion  I  may  think  fit  to  entertain.     It  never  attempt* 
tell  me  that  I  have  pledged  my  individual  assent  to  the  causi 
contributing   my  quota  towards  its  requisitions.     The  writer  is  h 
to  Imd    that  his  view  of  the  subject  is  countenanced  by  a  s 
considerable  erudition,  whose  name   is,  lie   understands,  still  held  b 
Protestant    Dissenters    in    much    veneration.      '  Tithes    (say*  li 

•  when  first  established  among  Christian  states,  were  thought  a  v 
'  great  hardship,  as  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  * 
'  introduced, — from  the  severe  laws  which  anciently  enjoined  t 
'  payment,— and  from  the  pious  frauds  made  use  of  both  here,  i 
'  on  the  continent)  in  order  to  prevail  with  the  people 
!  them  as  a  Christian  duty,  as  well  as  au  injunction  of  the 

•  they  cannot  well  be  looked  on  now  as  an  oppression  ;  length  of  A 

•  has  taken  away  the  causes  of  reasonable  complaint,  some 
'  stances  e\cepted  wlu'ch  affect  the  landholders  only,  and  which  Br* 
'  not  at  all  of  a  religious  nature.      There  is  not  a  family  ia  I 

'  dom  which  has  any  legal  and  just  right  to  more  than  rtiue  parts  of 

•  those  estates  that  pay  tithes.  Not  more  than  nine  parts  nm  ever 
'  purchased     and  no  dissenter,  I  suppose,  will  attempt  to  prove  thai 

•  the  lands  which  he  now  possesses  have  been  in  his  lamiJy  ever  sine* 
'  the  Hays  of  Alfred  or  his  son  Edward.  To  refuse  Uthes  would  ha 
'  to  usurp  a  property  which  is  not  our  own,  and  to  which  we  can  have 
'  no  ju;t  claim,  and  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  our  common 
'  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with  the  acknowledged  principle* 
'  of  every  civil  government.'  The  Rev  John  Fell's  Fourth  Litter  to 
tie  Rev.  Mr.  Pkkard  on  Genuine  Protestantism,   1775,  p.  IS. 


«,  in  a,  p.  is. 
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rt.  V.     Toems.   By  John  Keats,  f.cap  8vo.  pp.  121.    Oilier.    Lon- 
don. 1817. 

HHERE  is  perhaps  no  description  of  publication  that  comes 
'"  before  us,   in   which  there  is  for  the  most  part  discovered 
m  of  what  is  emphatically  denominated  thought,  than   in  u 
ihrme  of  miscellaneous  poems.      We  do  hot  speak  of  works 
hich  obviously   bear  the  traits  of  incapacity  in  the  Author, 
roductions   of  this  kind    abound  in   more  than   one   depart* 
ent  of  literature  ;  yet  in  some  of  those  which  rank  at  the  very 
►west  degree  of  mediocrity,  there  is  occasionally  displayed  a 
Higgling  effort  of  mind  to  do  its  best,  which  gives  an  interest 
id  a  character  to  what  possesses  no  claims  to  originality  of  ge- 
ins,  or  to  intrinsic  value.    But  poetry  is  that  one  class  of  written 
impositions,  in  which  the  business  of  expression  seems  often  so 
xnpletely  to  engross  the  Author's  attention,  as  to  suspend  al- 
tgetber  that  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties  which  we  term 
kinking ;  as  if  in  the  same  limited  sense  as  that  in  which  we 
P&Lkuf  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  poetry  also  might  be 
;rmed  an  art ;  and  in  that  case  indeed  the  easiest  of  arts,  as 
equiring  less  previous  training  of  faculty,  and  no  happy  pecu- 
arity  either  in  the  conformation  of  the  organs,  or  in  the  acquired  de- 
icacy  of  the  perceptions.     So  accustomed  however  are  we  to  find 
ogtry  thus  characterized,  as  consisting  in  the  mysteries  of  ver- 
ification and  expression,  so  learnedly  treated  of  in  all  the  "  Arte 
•  of  Poetry"  extant,  from  Horace  down  to  Mr.  Bysshe,  that  it  is , 
lot  surprising  that  the  generality  of  those  who  sit  down  to  write 
rerses,  should  aim  at  no  higher  intellectual  exertion,  than  the 
nfilttrtilUlfl  p'*rnn|cipl1"pnt  of   *  the  cross    readings  of  memory.* 
*oetry  is  an  art,  and  it  is  an  elegant  art :  and  so  is  the  writing  of  ' 
trose,  properly  speaking,  an  art  likewise ;  and  they  are  no  other- 
rise  distinguishable  from  each  other,  than  as  being  different  styles 
>f  composition  suited  to  different  modes  of  thought.     Poetry  is 
;he  more  ornate,  but  not,  perhaps,  in  its  simpler  forms,  the  more 
irtifictal   style  of  the  two:  the  purpose,  however,  to    which 
t  is  directed,  requires  a  more  minute  elaboration  of  expression, 
Iran   prose.     But  what  should  we  think   of  a  person's  pro- 
fessedly sitting  down  to  write  prose,  or  to  read  prose  composi- 
tion, without  reference  to  any  Subject,  or  to  the  quality  of  the 
thoughts,  without  any  definite  object  but  the   amusement  af- 
forded by  the  euphonous  collocation  of  sentences  ?     As  a  school 
HEtrcise,  the  employment,  no  doubt,  would  be  beneficial;  but 
were  the  writer  to  proceed  still  further,  and  publish  his  prose, 
not  for  any  important  or  interesting  sentiment  conveyed  in  hi$ 
work,  but  as  presenting  polished  specimens  of  the.  beautiful,  art  • 
>f  prose-writing,  it  would  certainly  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
Dental  aberration. 
On  what  ground,  then,  do^s  the  notion  rest,  that  poetry  is  a 
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something  so  sublime,  or  that  so  inherent  a  charm  resides  .11 
words  and  syllables  arranged  in  the  form  of  verse,  that  the  vaju% 
of  the  composition  is  in  any  d»ffr»»  ^^orw^^nt  0f  foe  meaning 
which  links  together  the  sentences  ?  We  admit  that  rhjQiin 
and  cadence,  and  rhymed  couplets,  have  a  pleasurable  effect 
upon,  the  ear,  and  more  than  this,  that  words  have  in  themselves 
a  power  of  awakening  trains  of  association,  when  the  ideas 
which  they  convey  are  very  indistinct,  and  do  not  constitute  or 
account  for  the  whole  impression.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  per- 
ception of  skill  or  successful  art,  is  also  attended  with  oleasur- 
able  emotions;  and  this  circumstance  forms,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  powerful  ingredient  iu  the 
whole  combination  of  effect  produced  by  genuine  poetry :  but 
that  the  mere  art  of  setting  words  to  the  music  of  measure, 
should  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  business  of  poetry,  and 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  writer,  is  so  whimsical  a  prejudice,  that 
after  a  brief  exposition  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire a  little  into  its  cause. 

As  to  the  fact,  it  would  be  travelling  too  far  out  of  the  record, 
to  make  this  notice  of  a  small  volume  of  poems,  a  pretence  for 
instituting  an  examination  of  all  the  popular  poets  of  the  day. 
Suffice  it  to  refer  to  the  distinct  schools  into  which  they  and 
theirf  mitators,  as  incurable  mannerists,  are  divided,  as  some  evi- 
dence that  mode  of  expression  has  come  to  form  too  much  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  modern  poetry.  Upon  an  im- 
partial estimate  of  the  intellectual  quality  of  some  of  those  poems 
which  rank  the  highest  in  the  public  favour,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  really  of  a  very  humble  description.  As  works  of  genius, 
they  may  deservedly  rank  high,  because  there  is  as  much  scope 
for  genius  in  the  achievements  of  art  as  in  the  energies  of  thought; 
but  as  productions  of  mind,  in  which  respect  their  real  value 
must  after  all  be  estimated,  they  lay  the  reader  under  small  ob- 
ligations. Vyojcd^ynrth  is  by  far  the  deepest  thinker  of  our 
modern  poe|s^  t  v^et  Jhe  has  been  sometimes  misled  by  a  talsc 
TReory/to  axlo^^a  pue^  arid "it~Ts  re- 

TffWEatle,  that  the  palpable  failure  should  be  charged  on  his 
diction,  which  is  attributable  rather  to  the  character  of  the 
thoughts  themselves;  they  were  not  adapted  to  any  form  of 
poetical  expression,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  worth  being  ex- 
pressed at  all.  jjcott,  of  all  our  leading  poets,  though  tll^  most- 
exquisite^aribk. jjccuiuls  .the. lowest  rank  in  respect  to  the  in- 
tellectual quality  of  his  productions.  Scarcely  an  observation 
or  a  sentiment  escapes  him,  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  poetry, 
that  even  the  beauty  of  expression  can  render  striking  or  worth 
being  treasured  up  by  the  reader  for  after  reference.  The  only 
passages  recurred  to  with  interest,  or  cited  with  eflect,  are  those 
admirable  specimens  of  scenic  painting  in  which  he  succeeds 
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beyond  almost  every  poet,  in  making  one  see  and  hear  whatever 
he  describes.  Bat  when  we  descend  frorp  such  yvrftprs  n^  ^op- 
feasedlv  occupy  the  first  rank,  to  the  o*  yXXo*  ai  thdr  Tmitftfrm. 
respectable  as  many  ol  them  j^fj_  jffltl  fir  abom  mamrirrit y £fln 
sidered  as  artists,  me  characters  _qf  sf^rllH^T  'Jfl^'gHti  ftf .JRJtf }p^ 
fa jMjftoTr,Trccohic~^^  It  is  evident  that,  in  their 

esflination7*to ' writ e  poetryTs  uri  achievement  which  costs  no  la- 
borious exercise  of  faculty ;  is  an  innocent  recreation  rather,  to 
which  the  consideration  of  any  moral  purpose  would  be  alto- 
gether foreign. 

*  Now,  on  turning  from  the  polished  versification  of  the  elegant 
artist*  of  the  present  day,  to  the  rugged  numbers  of  our  early 
poets,  the"  most  obvious  feature  in  ttvefe1  Freshing  contrast  lsf  the 
life  and  the  vividness  of  thought  diffused  over  their  poetry.  We 
term  rtlfe""ongjjijiJitv,  antf  ascribe  the  effect  either  td  their  pre- 
eminent genius,  or  to  the  early  age  in  which  they  flourished, 
which  foreed  upon  them  the  toil  of  invention.  But  originality 
forms  by  no  means  a  test  of  intellectual  pre-eminence ;  and  we 
have  proof  sufficient,  that  originality  does  not  necessarily  depend 
on  priority  of  time.     Provided  the  person  be  capable  of  the  re- 


\>y  8eKrel!S^e"stui(iy.  In  die  earfier  stages  of  the  arts,  we  be- 
HoTd  ffiffld  acting  from  itself,  through  the  medium  of  outward 
forms,  consulting  its  own  purpose  as  the  rule  of  its  working, 
and  referring  to  nature  as  its  only  model.  But  when  the  same 
arts  have  reached  itfie  period  of  more  refined  cultivation,  they 
cease  to  be  considered  as  means  through  which  to  convey  to 
oilier  miods  the  energies  of  thought  and  feeling :  the  produc- 
tions of  art  become  tliemselves  the  ultimate  objects  of  imitation, 
and  the  mind  is  acted  upon  by  them  instead  of  acting  through 
them  from  itself.  Mind  cannot  be  imitated ;  art  can  be  :  and 
when  imitative  skill  has  brought  an  art  dienearest to  perfection, 
rt  is  then  that  its  cultivation  is  the  leaft  aflied  to  naiml :  its  ori- 
ginal purpose,  as  a  mode  of  expt^sSonV^eSaiaies  wliolly  lost  in 
the  artificial  object, — the  display  of  skill. 

We  consider  poetry  as  being  in  the  present  day  in  this  very 
predicament  ;  as  being  reduced  by  theincreaaed  facilties  of  imi- 
tation,  to  an  elegant  art,  and  as  having  suffered  a  forcible  divorce 
ISp^j^^r'Soifte  of  oW  ybfaptf  poet*  "have  begii  maTung 
violent  efforts  to  attain  originality,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
they  have  been  seeking  with  some  success  for  new  models  of  irai- 
tatiop Jta  theeaiiigrpoets,  presenting  to  us  as  the  result,  something 
ofthe  quaintness,  as  well  as  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  expres- 
sion characteristic  of  those  writers,  iffthe  form  and  wiffi  the 

v-oTrvTur.sTsr^ v  ,    . 
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effect  of  novelties.  But  after  all,  this  specious  sort  of  ortj 
nality  lies  wholly  in  Hie  turn  u!'  expression  ;  il  is  only  the  li 
effort  of  the  cleverness  of  skill  to  turn  eccentric,  when  the  perft 
tiou  of  correctness  is  no  longer  new.  We  know  of  no  path 
legitimate  originality,  hut  one,  and  that  is,  by  restoring  puvt 
to  its  true  dignity  as  a  vehicle  for  noble  thought-;  a 
feelings,  instead  of  rendering  meaning  the  mere  accident 
verse!  Let  the  comparative  insignificance  of  art  be  duly  a 
predated,  and  let  the  purpose  and  the  meaning  be  considered 
giving  the  expression  all  its  value;  and  (hen,  so  long  as  m 
think  and  feel  for  themselves,  we  shall  have  poets  truly  ai 
simply  original. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  Author  of  these  Poen 
to  be  capable  of  writing  good  poetry,  for  he  has  the  requisite  fan 
and  slcill  which  constitute  the  talent.  We  cannot,  lionevi 
accept   this  volume  as  anything  more  than    an    immature 


miseof  possible  excellence.  There  is,  indeed,  little  in  it  that 
positively  good,  as  to  the  quality  of  either  the  thoughts  or  t' 
expressions.  Unless  Mr.  Keats  has  designedly  kept  back  thebi 
part  of  his  mind,  we  must  take  the  narrow  range  of  u 
feelings  in  these  Poems,  as  an  indication  of liis  hot  having  y 
entered  in  earnest  on  the  business  of  intellectual  acquiremen 
or  attained  the  full  development  of  his  moral  faculties.  I 
this  account  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  deficiencies  in  point  o 
sentiment  sometimes  bordering  upon  childishness,  arid  (ue"nebu 
torn;  din  racier  of  the  meaning  In  many  passages  which  occur  i 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Keats  dedicates  his  volume  to  Mr 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  sonnet  which,  as  possibly  originating  in  (h 
warmth  of  gratitude,  may  he  pardoned  its  , 
he  Has  obviously  been  seduced  by  the  same  partiality,  to  Ink 
him  u  Ilia  model  in  the  subsequent  poem,  to  which  is  affixed 
motto  from  ffie  "  Story  of  Rimini."  To  Mr.  Hurt's  poetic 
genius  we  have  repeatedly  home  testimony,  but  the  affectalii 
viiiicli  viiijtes  his  style  must  needs  be  aggravated  to  a  rtdic 
lous  excess  in  the  copyist.  Mr.  Hunt  is  sometimes  a  successl 
iflftfXloT  of  the  manner  of  our  elder  poets,  but  this  imitatii 
Mill  not  do  at  second  hand,  for  ceasing  then  to  remind  us  of  tlio- 
originals,it  becomes  simply  uupleasing. 

Our   first  specimen  of  Mr.   Keats's  powers,  shall    be   i 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem  alluded  to. 

•  1  stood  tip-toe  upon  a  little  hill, 

The  air  was  cooling  and  so  very  still, 

That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride 

Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside, 

Their  scantly  leaved,  and  finely  tapering  stems, 

Had  not  yet  lost  those  starry  diadems 

Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  morn. 

The  clouds  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new  shorn., 
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And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook ;  sweetly  they  slept 

On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept 

A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves, 

Born  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves : 

For  not  the  faintest  motion  Qould  be  seen 

Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 

There  was  wide  wand 'ring  for  the  greediest  eye, 

To  peer  about  upon  variety ; 

Far  round  the  horizon's  crystal  air  to  skim, 

And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of  its  brim ; 

To  picture  out  the  quaint,  and. curious  bending 

Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley,  never  ending ; 

Or  by  the  bowery  clefts,  and  leafy  shelves, 

Guess  where  the  jaunty  streams  refresh  themselves, 

I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and  free 

As  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mercury 

Had  played  upon  my  heels  :  I  was  light-hearted, 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision  started ; 

60 1  straight-way  began  to  pluck  a  posey, 

Of  luxuries  bright,  milky,  soft,  and  rosy.' 

•  A  bush  of  May  flowers  with  the  bees  about  them ; 
Ah,  sure  no  tasteful  nook  would  be  without  them  5 
And  let  a  lush  laburnum  oversweep  them, 

And  let  long  grass*  grow  round  the  roots  to  keep  them 
Moist,  cool,  and  green ;  and  shade  the  violets 
That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets. 
A  filbert  hedge  with  wild  briar  overtwined 
And  dumps  of  wood-bine  taking  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones ;  there  too  should  be 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  youngling  tree, 
That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brethren  shoots 
From  the  quaint  mossiness  of  aged  roots : 
Bound  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  clear  waters 
Babbling  so  wildly  of  its  lovely  daughters 
The  spreading  bluebells :  it  may  haply  mourn 
That  such  fair  clusters  should  be  rudely  torn 
From  their  fresh  beds,  and  scattered  thoughtlessly 
By  infant  hands,  left  on  the  path  to  die. 

*  Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds, 
Ye  ardent  marigolds ! 

Dry  up  the  moisture  from  your  golden  lids, 
For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  should  be  sung 
On  many  harps,  which  he  has  lately  strung ; 
And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kisses, 
Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses; 
So  haply  when  I  rove  in  some  far  vale. 
His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  the  gale. 

'  Here  are  sweet-peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 

Y  2 


And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings.' 


parts  of  this  description,  and  the  whole  pusn  has  a  sort  of  sum- 
mer's day  glow  diffused  over  it,  but  it  slur 


There  is  certuinly  considerable  taste  and  sprightliness  in  some 
B  poem  has  asortofsum- 
siiuts  dp  in  mist  and   ob- 
scurity . 

After  a  '  specimen  of  an  induction  to  a  poem,*  we  have 
next  tt  fragment,  entitled  Oalidore.  which,  in  the  same  indis- 
tinct and  dreamy  style,  describes  the  romantic  adventure  of  a 
Sir  Somebody,  who  is  introduced  *  paddling;  o'er  a  lake,'  edged 
willi  easy  slopes  and  '  swelling  leanness,'  and  who  comes  to  a 
castle  gloomy  and  grand,  with  halls  and  corridor,  where  he 
finds  '  sweet-lipped  ladies,'  and  so  forth  ;  and  all  this  is  told  with 
an  air  of  mystery  that  holds  out  continually  to  the  reader  the 
promise  6T  something  interest inp  just  aljout  to  be  told,  when,  on 
turning  the  leaf,  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp  vanishes,  and  leaves  him 
in  darkness.  However  ingenious  such  a  trick  of  skill  may 
be,  when  the  writer  is  too  indolent,  or  feels  incompetent  to 
pursue  his  story,  the  production  cannot  claim  to  he  read  a  se- 
cond time  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  questioned,  without  cau- 
tiousness, whether  it  was  worth  printing  for  the  sake  of  a  fen 
good  lines  which  ambitiously  aspired  to  overleap  the  portfoITb7  " 
The  '  epistles*  are  much  tn  the  same  style,  alt  a  burnt  poetry, 
and  seem  to  be  the  first  efflorescence  of  the  unpruned  fancy, 
which  must  pass  away  before  any  thing  like  genuine  excellence 
can  be  produced.  The  sonnets  are  perhaps  the  best  things  in 
the  volume.  Wc  subjoiu  one  addressed  '  To  ray  brother 
•  George.' 

<  Many  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen  : 
The  sun,  when  first  he  kist  away  the  tears 
That  fill'd  the  eyes  of  morn ; — the  laurel'd  peers. 
Who  from  the  feathery  gold  of  evening  lean ; — 
The  ocean  with  its  vastness,  its  blue  green, 

Its  ships,  its  rocks,  its  caves,  its  hopes,  its  fears. 
Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hears 
Must  think  on  what  will  be,  and  what  has  been. 
E'en  now,  dear  George,  while  this  for  yon  I  write, 

Cynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping 
So  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night, 

And  she  her  half-disco ver'd  revels  keeping. 

But  what  without  the  social  thought  of  thee. 

Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  sea ?' 

The  '  strange  assay'   entitled  Sleep  and  Poetry,  if  its  forming 

the  closing  poem  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  taken  an  the  result  ot 

the  Author's  latest  efforts,  would  seem  to  shew  that  he  is  indeed 

far  gone,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  efficacy  either  of  praise  or  eel* 

mrc,  in  affectation  and  absurdity.     We  must  indulge  the  reader 

with  »  specimen. 
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4  Will  not  torn*  say  thai  I  presumptuously 

Have  spoken  ?  that  from  hastening  disgrace 

Twere  better  &r  to  hide  my  foolish  face  ? 

That  whining  boyhood  should  with  reverence  bow 

Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach  i  How  I 

If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be 

In  the  very  fane,  the  light  of  Poesy  : 

If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  will  be  laid 

Beneath  the  silence  of  some  poplar  shade ; 

Awl  over  me  the  grass  shall  be  smooth  shaven ; 

And  there  shall  be  a  kind  memorial  graven. 

Bat  off  Despondence !  miserable  bane ! 

They  should  not  know  thee,  who  athirst  to  gain 

A  noble  end,  are  thirsty  every  hour. 

What  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower 

Of  spanning  wisdom  ;  though  I  do  not  know 

The  shifting*  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 

Dither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 

Of  man :  though  no  preat  minjtt'ring  reason  sorts 

Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 

To  dear  conceiving ;  yet  there  ever  rolls 

A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 

Therefrom  my  liberty ;  thence  too  I've  seen 

The  and  and  aim  of  Poetry.' 

We  tmrst  be  allowed,  howerer,  to  express  a  doubt  whether  He 
nttare  has  been  as  clearly  perceived  by  the  Author,  or  he  snndy 
wenld  never  hare  been  able  to  impose  even  upon  himself  as 
poetry  the  precious  nonsense  which  tie  has  here  decked  out  it> 
rhyme.     Mr.  Keats  sjjeats  of 

4  The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming  ou^ 
And  when  they're  come,  the  very  pleasant  rout  f 

and  to  the  dangerous  fascination  of  this  employment  we  most 
attribute  this  half-awake  rhapsody.  Our  Author  is  a  Terv  face- 
tious rhymer.  We  have  Wallace  and  solace,  teudemeee 
and  slendemess,  burrs  and  sepulchres,  favours  and  fojtow 
viours,  liters  and  rivers ; — and  again, 

*  Where  tst  may  so/ft  humanity  jmt  on, 

And  sit  and  rhyme,  and  think  on  Chattsrion* 

Mr.  Keats  has  satirised  certain  psewto  poets,  who, 

•  With  a  puling  infant's  force, 
BwsV d  about  upon  a  rocking  horse, 
And  thought  it  Pegasus/ 

Satire  ie  a  two-edged  weapon  :    the  lines  brought  ifrtsie- 
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fallen  into  so  bad  bands,  as  to  have  been  Haltered  into  Ihe  reso- 
lution to  publi si i  verses,  of  \vhidi  :i  lew  years'  nVffee  tie  will  be 
gtk'9  to  escape  from  the  renieiiinrance.  The  lash  of  a  critic  is 
the  thing  ihe  least  to  he  dreaded,  as  the  penalty  of  premature 
publication.  To  have  committed  one's  self  in  the  character  of 
a  versifier,  is  often  a  formidable  obstacle  (o  be  surmounted  In 
after-life,  when  other  aims  require  that  we  should  obtain  irmiil 
for  different,  and  what  a  vulgar  prejudice  deems  opposite  qua- 
li6calious.  No  species  of  authorship  is  attended  bj 
convenience  in  this  respect.  When  a  man  has  estaldi>ln  ii  lib 
character  in  any  useful  sphere  of  exertion,  ilie  fame  of  the  poet 
may  In' solely  sought  as  a  finish  to  bis  reputation.  When  be 
has  shewn  that  he  can  do  something  else  besides  writing  poetry, 
then,  and  nut  till  then,  may  he  safely  trust  the  public  with  his 
secret.  But  the  sound  oT  a  violin  from  a  barrister's)  chamber,  is 
not  a  more  fatal  tugtlfy  than  the  poet's  tyre  strummed  by  a 
youth  whose  odes  are  as  yet  alt  addressed  to  Hope  and  For- 
tune. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  danger  respects  the  individual  cha- 
racter, a  danger  which  equally  attends  the  alternative  of  success 
or  failure.  Should  a  young  man  of  fine  genius,  but  of  half- 
furnished  mind,  succeed  in  conciliating  applause  b>,  his  first  pro- 
ductions, it  is  a  fearful  chance  that  his  energies  arc  not  dwarfed 
by  the  intoxication  of  vanity,  or  that  he  does  not  give  himself  up  to 
the  indolent  day-dream  of  some  splendid  achievement  never  to  be 
realized.  poetical  lame,  when  conceded  to  eariy  prodlwtioua,  is 
if  deserved,  seldom  (he  fruit  of  that  patient  self-cultivation  and 
pains -taking,  which  in  every  department  of  worthy  exertion  are 
the  only  means  of  excellence  ;  and  it  is  hut  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  easy  acquisition  of  gratificati  in,  that  it  induce*  a 
distaste  for  severer  mental  labour.  Should,  however,  this 
fatal  success  be  denied,  the  tetchy  aspirant  alter  fame  is  some- 
times driven  to  seek  compensation  to  his  mortified  vanity,  in  the 
plaudits  of  some  worthless  coterie,  whose  friendship  con- 
sists in  mutual  flattery,  or  in  community  in  crime,  or,  ii  mav  hr, 
to  vent  his  rancour  in  the  satire  of  envy,  or  in  the  malignity  of 
patriotism. 

Exceptions,  brilliant  exceptions,  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  literature,  and  these  make  the  critic's  task  ouo  of  peculiar  de- 
licacy. The  case  has  oecurred,  when  a  phlegmatic  Reviewer, 
in  afit  of  moiniogspleen,  or  of  niter-dinner  duluess,  has  had  it 
in  his  power  to  flash  to  the  ground,  by  tiis  pen,  (he  ionooant 
hopes  of  a  youth  struggling  lor  honourable  distinction  amid  all 
the  disadvantages  of  poverty,  or  to  break  the  bruised 
tender  and  melancholy  spirit ;  but  such  an  opportunity  of  doing 
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schief  must  of  necessity  be  happily  rare.  Instances  have  also 
*n,  in  which  the  performances  of  maturer  life  have  fully  it- 
emed the  splendid  pledge  afforded  by  the  young  Author,  in 
i  first  crude  and  unequal  efforts,  with  which  he  has  bad  to 
ink  the  stern  critic  that  he  did  not  rest  self-satisfied.  Upon 
\  latter  kind  of  exceptions,  we  would  wish  to  fix  Mr.  Keats's 
ention,  feeling  perfectly  confident,  as  we  do,  that  the  patron- 
b  of  the  friend  he  is  content  to  please,  places  him  wholly 
t  of  the  danger  of  adding  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  lost 
the  public  for  want  of  the  smile  of  praise. 
Mr.  Keats  has,  however,  a  claim  to  leave  upon  our  readers  the 
:  impression  of  his  poetry  ;  andfwe  shall  therefore  give  inser- 
i  to  another  of  his  sonnets,  which  we  have  selected  as  simple 
I  pleasing. 

'  Happy  is  England  !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent : 
Yet  I  do  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  meant* 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters ; 

Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me, 
Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging : 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  burn  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing, 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  waters.' 

•  VI.  The  Bible  Class  Book  ;  or  Scripture  Readings  for  every  Day 
1  the  Year :  being  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty  rive  Lessons,  se- 
jcted  from  the  most  instructive  and  improving  parts  of  the  Sacred 
criptures.  12mo.  pp.  544.  Price  6s.  bound.  Lackington  and 
!o.    1817. 

IHE  Compiler  of  this  selection  states  in  his  Preface,  that  the 

'  regular  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools  and  seminaries 

f  learning,'  which  was  once  in  universal  practice,  has  grown 

>  disuse ;  and  the  principal  reason  is,  as  he  imagines,  c  the 
ant  of  a  practical  selection  keeping  pace  with  the  improved 
ians  on  which  modern  school  books  have  been  compiled,  and 
sing,  like  the  present,  adapted  universally  to  Christian  youth, 
f  all  classes  and  denominations.9  He  has  affixed  to  thetitle- 
■e  a  quotatiop,  purporting  to  be  from  Dr.Watts,  and  expressing 
wish  that '  select  portions  of  Scripture  were  chosen  out,  and 
"inted  by  themselves,  for  children,  that  their  time  might  not 

>  spent  in  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  are  of  very  little  use  to 
iem.' 
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Notwithstanding  this  high  authority,  and  the  apparent 
good  intention  of  the  Compiler,  the  objections  to  the  adaption 
of  inch  a  substitute  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  schools,  ap- 
pear to  counterbalance,  and  more  than  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantages. 

In  the  first  place,  this  professed  adaptation  of  lh<>  Bible,  upon 
the  principle  of  selection,  to  Christian  youth  of  ull  classes  and 
denominations,  seems  to  imply  that  there  are  some  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  to  whom  certain  parts  ol  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  not  adapted,  or  at  least  not  acceptable  ;  nnd  that  in  order 
to  obtain  for  a  selection  the  character  of  universal  adaptaiwn, 
those  parts  must  of  course  be  sacrificed.  What  those  objection- 
able parts  of  Divine  truth  are,  we  can  gather  only  from  its  being 
termed  a  practical  selection,  which  is  to  obtain  that  Savour  in 
our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  which  is  denied  to  the 
entire  Scriptures.  It  is  then  on  account  of  the  doctrines  of  At 
Bible  that,  as  it  should  seem,  the  reading  of  it  has  sunk  into 
disuse.  Really,  if  this  be  the  fact,  we  cannot  consider  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  an  expurgated  Bible  into  general  ose,  in  any 
other  light  than  ns  a  compromise  unjustifiable  in  its  principle, 
and  fraught  with  infinite  mischief. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  plan  is  extremely  dangerous  as 
a  precedent.  Allowing  thjtt  in  the  present  selection  there  is  no 
designed  omission  of  any  of  those  passages  which  are  strongly 
marked  by  (he  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system, — what  se- 
curity have  we  against  an  inundation  of  Bible  Class  Books  fmra 
other  anonymous  compilers,  in  which  the  plan  of  universal  adap- 
tation shall  be  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  that  could  be  de- 
sired by  that  foe  to  nil  creeds,  Mr.  Robert  Owen  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  with  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Watts,  uV 
printing  of  select  portions  of  Scripture  by  themselves,  any  fsr- 
t  her  than  as  the  separate  distribution  of  the  New  Testament  nay 
be  so  considered,  strikes  us  as  perfectly  unnecessary  even  tor  the 
object  he  mentions.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  children  losing 
their  lime  in  reading  the  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  of  link 
use  to  them  ;  since  wo  apprehend  there  is  no  school  or  seminary 
of  learning,  in  which  children  are  left  to  make  their  election  as  to 
what  part*  they  shall  read.  In  most  oases,  the  Mew  Testament 
alone  is  put  into  their  hands  in  the  first  instance ;  and  when  the 
whole  Bible  is  given  them,  it  remains  to  be  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  the  master,  or  teacher,  what  parts  they  shall  rend 
in  class.  If  the  master  be  really  incompetent  to  direct  their 
reading,  he  is  obviously  unworthy,  to  the  last  degree,  of  the 
confidence  that  is  reposed  in  him ;  and  the  choice  of  class  books, 
committed,  as  it  must  be,  to  such  a  person,  would  be  a  circum- 
stance exceedingly  to  be  deprecated. 
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And  further,  the  principle  of  selection  seem*  to  us  to  be  founded 
n  a  very  defective  view  of  the  character  of  the  sacred  volume/ 
rbioh  rests  its  claims  to  universal  acceptance,  not  simply,  or 
terhaps  it  might  be  said,  not  at  all,  upon  the  moral  excellence 
>r  supposed  usefulness  of  its  contents ;  for  of  this  the  beings 

0  whom  these  contents  are  addressed,  cannot  assume  to  be  4 
priori  competent  judges,  but  upon  the  Divine  authority  from 
vhick  it  proceed*  ;  an  authority  extending  to  every  precept,  and 
ivery  declaration,  and  every  statement  which  it  Contains. 
Mow,  reduce  this  Bible  to  a  niece  class  book,  and  though  the 
MMrtions  selected  be  literally  the  same  as  they  stand  in  the  sa- 
5red  records,  still  it  is  no  longer  the  Bible  ;  that  Bible,  which, 
z#  a  whole,  claims  to  be  distinguished  from  every  other  bopkr 
is  sot  only  entitled  to  peculiar  reverence,  but  as  demanding  am 
indincrimiaating  acceptance  ;  which  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
familiarized,  even  to  a  school  boy,  in  any  form  that  tends  to  ob- 
jure its  authoritative  character,  or  to  weaken  its  hold  upon  bb 
mind. 

Lastly  :  we  must  deprecate  the  plan  of  selection,  because  we 
leny   that  any  objection   lies  to  reading  the  Bible  regularly 
through  aud  through  ;'  and  because  we  deny,  that  even  with 
regurd  to  children,  any  individual  has  a  right,  by  other  means 
:han  directing  their  perusal,  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  word  of 
Sod  from  universal  inspection  and  perusal.  On  this  account,— to. 
adopt  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer,  in  reference  to  the 
similar  restrictions  which,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  enemies 
if  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  have  advocated,  on  tfaa 
same  plea  of  adaptation  to  popular  use,*— we  feel  insuperable  ob- 
jections to  the  jealous  policy  of  the  system  ;  '  nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  to  any  description  of  men  whatever,  that  oon- 
trol  over  Divine  communications,  which  such  a  measure  im-^ 
:  plies.      We  are  persuaded  that  no  man  possesses  a  right  to 
;  curtail  the  gifts  of  God,  or  to  deal  out,  with  a  sparing  hand, 
what  was  intended  for  universal  patrimony.    If  the  manner  i& 
which  Revelation  was  imparted  is  such  as  makes  it  manifest 
that  it  was  originally  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all,  we  are  ait 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man  can  have  a  right,  by  his  in- 

1  terference,  to  render  it  inaccessible.  From  the  word  of  God 
;  there  can  be  no  appeal ;  it  must  decide  its  own  character,  and 
:  determine  its  own  pretensions.  Thus  much  we  must  be  al« 
:  lowed  to  assume,  that  if  it  was  originally  given  to  mankind 
:  indiscriminately,  no  power  upon  earth  is  entitled  to  restrict  it ; 

because,  on  the  supposition  which  we  are  now  making,  since 
•  every  man's  original  right  in  it  was  equal,  that  rijjht  can  be 

cancelled  by  no  authority  but  that  which  bestowed  It.  Every 
:  attempt  to  alter  it,  is  an  act  of  extreme   presumption  and 
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'  impiety :    it    is    to    assume     a     superiority    over    Revelation 
*  itself*.' 

But  the  introduction  of  a  Bible  Class  Book,  is  not,  it  may  be 
said,  intended  to  preclude    or    to    interfere  with    the    private 
reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  even  in  schools.     \ 
that  it  would  at  any  rate  tend  to  supersede  the  Bibl 
inasmuch  as  it  would  take  away  one  constantly  rceurm. 
sion  for  the  using  of  it.     We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  ; 
disuse  of  the  -Scriptures  is  so  lamentably  general  as  the 
piler  of  the  present  selection  insinuates.     There  are  certainly 
days  on  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  still  kept  np  in 
seminaries  in  which  the  practice  of  constant  reading  may  bav« 
lost  ground.     We  should  apprehend  that  a  Bible  Class  " 
would  have  just  (he  effect  of  banishing  the  Bible  itself  aid  _ 
ther.      This    the  Prayer  Book    in    former  times  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  to  a  great  extent,  when  it  enjoyed  an  undisturbed 
preference  of    the  sacred  volume;    and  the   advocates    of  the 
Prayer  Book  seem,  from  their  dread  of  the  consequences  of  cir- 
culating the  Bible  among  the  poorer  classes,  to  attribute  to  the 
latter  a  sort  of  power    of   retaliation.     Whatever    makes  the 
Bible,  for  any  practical  purposes,  less  necessary  to  be  had,  and 
kept  at  hand,  and  recurred  to,  most  assuredly  tends  to  interfere 
with  its  circulation.     It  has  always  been  deemed  a  c  ire  am  stance 
of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  nature,  that  children  Mft 
at  least  at  school  accustomed  to  read,  and  therefore  necessarily 
put  in  possession  of  the  Bible.     But  give  them  a  Bible  Class 
Book  at  school,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  church, 
and  the  Bible  itself  will  soon  be  considered  by  the  economi- 
cal parent,  as  a  needless  expense,  and  by  the  boy  himself  per' 
haps  as  a  useless  incumbrance.      It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
price  of  this  Class  Book  is  the  same  as  the  Nonpareil  Bible. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  our  objection  do  not 
relate  to  the  execution  of  the  present  work  :  that  does  not 
appear  to  us,  on  a  superficial  inspection,  to  be  in  itself  repre- 
hensible. We  only  regret  that  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  com- 
pilation, have  been,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  completely  thrown 
away. 


*  See  "  Speech  delivered  at  the  Seventh  Anniversary  of  tbe 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at  Leicester,  July  15,  1817.  By  the  Re*. 
Robert  Hall,  A.  M."  8vo.  London,  4d. 


. 
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Art.  Vll^->A  Catechetical  Treatise  on  the  Patriarchal,  JttoUh,  and 
Christian  Sabbath  ;  with  a  View  to  enforce  from  Scripture'  Autho- 
rity, the  more  careful  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  By  Thomas 
Wemyss,  Author  of  Biblical  Gleanings,  &c.  24mo.  pp.  106.  Price 
Is.  6tL    Edinburgh,  Robertson  ;  Ogle  and  Co.  London,  1816. 

• 

\^E  cordially  approve  of  the  design  of  this  little  publication. 
"  At  a  time  ttiat  the  religious  observance  of  the  fiord's  Day 
is  openly  violated  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  land,  and  the 
infection  of  evil  example  has  reached  every  class  in  society,  it  is 
of  peculiar  importance  that  the  Christian  world  should  be  forti- 
fied by  every  legitimate  argument  in  those  principles  upon  which 
the  obligation  and  importance  of  a  sabbath  rest.  Even  those 
persons  to  whom  Mr.  Wemyss  alludes,  as  entertaining  doubts 
'  whether  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  be  obliga- 
'  lory  on  them,  or  can  be  proved  to  be  so  from  Scripture,9  would 
we  imagine,  very  gladly  be  relieved  from  those  doubts  by  hav- 
ing the  point  cleared  up  on  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  not,  as  we 
presume,  from  any  wish  to  get  rid  of  its  observance,  which  upon 
moral  grounds  they  may  deem  highly  expedient  and  beneficial, 
that  they  feel  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  arguments  usually 
adduced  in  support  of  its  authority,  but  from  a  jealousy  of  any 
other  evidence  in  matters  of  religion  than  clear  Scriptural  pre*- 
cept,  and  from  a  fear  of  conceding  the  Romish  principle  of  tra- 
ditional authority  in  a  point  of  faith. 

Mr.  Wemyss  has  prefixed  to  his  Treatise  a  '  List  of  Scrip- 
1  ture  passages,  which  have  more  or  less  reference  to  a  day  of 
'  rest,9  in  which  the  words  Sabbath,  Sabbath  Day,  Seventh  Day, 
First  day  of  the  week,  and  Lord's  Day,  are  severally  noticed. 
This  is  very  judicious.  To  the  catechetical  form  of  the  Trea- 
tise some  objection  may  be  made,  as  it  does  not  allow  of  that 
close  argumentative  style  of  reasoning  which  is  the  most  satis- 
factory and  effective  to  an  inquiring  mind ;  although  for  popular 
use  it  is  not  without  advantage.  As  every  answer  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly exposed  to  separate  examination,  being,  as  it .  were,  cut 
off  from  the  support  of  the  collateral  arguments,  those  which 
appear  less  conclusive,  will  by  this  means  tend  to  weaken,  more 
than  they  otherwise  would  do,  the  impression  of  the  whole  chap- 
ter. Convinced,  fs  we  are,  of  the  intimate  and  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  religious  observance  of  a  seventh  day,  and 
the  promotion  both  of  personal  piety  and  public  morals,  we  shall 
rejoice  to  see  the  question  placed  in  the  clearest  light,  and 
treated  more  explicitly  in  all  its  relations.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  do  net  hesitate  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Wemyss'* 
well-timed  and  useful  compilation. 
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_t.  VTTI.  Sfrmmu  on  the  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Go  pel.  Bj 
<Jmirge  More.  2  vols.  12mo  pp.  360,  388.  'Hat chard,  London. 
Oliphant  and  Co.    1  .dinburgh,     1810  and  1813. 

A  CONSIDEHABLK  time  has  elapsed  since  the  publication 
-*•  of  these  volumes,  which  appeared,  as  we  find  by  the  titles, 
a'  nn  interval  ol  five  years  from  each  other.  They  were  both 
accidentally  overlooked  by  us  at  the  time  of  publication;  an 
omission  which  we  regret,  and  arc  happy  to  take  an  opportunity 
001*  tn  rectify. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  with  fastidious  or 
affected  readers,  that  published  sermons  are  already  by  far  too 
numerous,  that  the  public  is  satiated  with  this  species  nf  writing, 
and  thai  no  room  is  left  for  more.  To  these  positions  we  most 
demur.  Nu  doubt  the  number  of  sermons  given  to  the  world  k 
considerable  :  so  also  is  the  number  of  books  in  almost  every  de- 

fartment  of  literature.  Still  tiie  ever  varying  taste  of  the  public 
as  called  for,  and  will  continue  to  call  for  something  new  ;  new, 
jf  not  ill  the  ideas  communicated,  at  least  in  the  manner  of 
Conveying  them.  This  holds  no  less  true  in  divinity,  than  in 
many  Other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  readily  admitted,  thai 
the  great  and  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  hare 
been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  same ;  but  in  the  mode  of  present- 
ing them  10  notice,  investigating  their  foundation,  elucidating 
their  connexion,  adapting  them  to  the  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion of  ibe  bearers,  and  deducing  the  important  and  deeply 
interesting  conclusiens  to  which  they  lead,  there  is  room,  ana 
much  room  for  exertion,  and  an  ample  field  for  new  efforts  of 
thought  and  new  exercises  of  judgement. 

In  evangelical  discourses  particularly,  whether  relating  lo 
doctrine,  practice,  or  Christian  experience,  frequent  and  varied 
exhibitions  of  Divine  truth  are  of  much  utility.  Different  minds 
are  differently  constituted  ;  and  what  more  feebly  affects  one, 
may  make  a  deep  impression  on  another  :  by  giving  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  thai  bj 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced . 

Under  these  impressions,  we  have  never  been  disposed  to 
echo  the  common  and  superficial  censure  directed  against  the 
publication  of  sermons.  Sermons,  like  other  writings,  ought 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  intrinsic  merit.  If  tbey  are  found  to 
contain  just  views  of  Divine  truth,  Scriptural  representations  of 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  man,  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
doctrines  which  alone  make  wise  to  salvation,  and  a  full  deline- 
ation of  that  holiness  in  heart,  life,  and  conversation,  which  the 
Gospel  enjoins,  they  can  never  be  without  their  use.  Even 
granting  that  in  substance  they  may   contain  only  what  hid 
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sen  taught  before,  still  the  very  variety  hi  the  mode  of  teach- 
ig  can  hardly  fail  to  procure  attention.  What  passed  unnoticed 
i  old  authors,  may,  in  a  new  book  be  prised  as  it  deserves ; 
nd  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  few  publications 
ideed,  emanating  from  a  mind  rightly  impressed  with  evun- 
elical  principle,  and  acting  from  evangelical  views,  in  which  the 
seder  may  not  find  much  to  instruot,  to  animate,  or  to  console 
im  in  his  Christian  course. 

Entertaining  such  sentiments,  we  cannot  but  receive  with  sa» 
tsfaction,  the  present  work ;  a  work  designed  to  exhibit  in  a 
eries  of  discourses,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Oospel,  as 
ODtained  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  work  is  not  professedly, 
tor  is  it  completely,  systematic ;  but  the  doctrines  follow  one 
notber  in  a  train  sufficiently  connected  to  give  them  the  advant- 
age of  mutual  illustration,  and  each  discourse,  while  it  contains 
.  whole  in  itself,  constitutes  at  the  same  time  a  material  part  of 
he  entire  disquisition  to  which  it  is  meant  to  refer.. 

The  Sermons  are  in  all  twenty-eight  in  number,  in  point  of 
mgtb  considerably  exceeding  the  common  rate  of  modern  dis- 
burses, though  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  they  would  have  been 
eemed  of  moderate  extent.  Each  Sermon  generally  diseusse* 
•  separate  point  of  doctrine,  so  that  the  unnecessary  repetition' 
ecasioned  by  the  division  of  discourses  on  the  same  subject  arsf 
voided. 

The  first  Discourse  treats  of  the  subject  of c  Man's  Original 
Uprightness/  the  perfection  of  his  understanding,  will, 
nd  affections, — the  federal  relation  in  which  he  was  placed  te 
Is  Creator, — the  full  ability  conferred  on  him  for  the  discharge 
f  all  his  duties,  and  the  consummate  happiness  which  in  his 
funeral  estate  was  put  within  his  reach.  The  second  takes  a 
few  of  the  '  Disobedience  of  Man,* — the  transgressions  of 
kdam,  by  which  "  all  men  were  made  sinners,'*  corrupted,  it  is 
BStly  remarked,  in  their  nature,  guilty  before  Qod,  and  there- 
ore  justly  liable  to  condemnation,  with  all  the  awful  effects  of 
he  Diviqe  displeasure ; — a  state  into  which  man  has  been 
frmght  by  the  breach  of  the  original  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
feature,  this  disobedience  of  the  first  man  being  brought  ruin 
n  the  whole  human  race,  in  consequence  of  Adam  being  at 
nee  their  natural  root,  and  constituted  their  federal  head  or  co- 
enant  representative. 

From  the  view  of  the  disobedience  of  man,  Mr.  More  passe* 
i  tfc^e  third  discourse,  to  the  important  subject  of  the  '  Recovery 
ef  Man  by  the  Obedience  of  Christ ;  an  obedience  by  which,  as 
he  Scripture  assures  un»  "  many  were  made  righteous.**  To 
oeomphsh  the  great  end  of  the  salvation  of  man,  it  was  neoes- 
iry  that  a  suitable  method  of  salvation  should  be  devised.  WNh 
lia  view,  «  a  covenant  transaction  was  entered  into  betwixt 


'  Jehovah  the  Falhercn  the  one  part,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Chful  , 
1  on  the  other,  the  former  as  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the  Guil- 
'  head,  the  latter  as  representing  his  spiritual  seed.'  TV 
existence  of  such  u  covenant  transaction,  Mr.  More  establishes 
from  Scripture,  and  then  remarks,  that  in  it  Jesus  Christ  en- 
gaged to  perform  certain  stipulations,  for  vindicating  (he  honour  : 
of  the  Divine  law,  and  securing  the  rights  of  Divine  holiness, 
justice,  and  faithfulness;  that  these  engagements  were  fulfilled 
by  the  obedience  of  Christ,  an  obedience  implying  holiness  of 
nature,  righteousness  of  life,  and  satisfaction  for  ein  ;  an  obe- 
dience voluntary  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  yet  neeessary  in  die 
economy  of  redemption,  perfect  and  Divine,  bringing  glory  to 
God,  and  the  highest  good  to  man  ;  on  obedience  by  which 
many  are  made  righteous, — partakers  both  of  imputed  and  inhe- 
rent righteousness,  and  accepted  as  righteous  before  God.  This 
obedience  of  Christ,  it  is  remarked, '  was  performed,  not  on  liis 
'  own  account,  but  on  account  of  others,  as  a  federal  head,  and 
*  closely  connected  with  the  making  of  many  righteous.' 

In  the  fourth  Sermon,  '  Death,  and  the  source  of  Death  in 
Adam's  Disobedience,  are  considered.'  The  fifth  is  particularly 
directed  to  '  the  Delivery  of  Believers  in  their  being  made  alive 
'  through  Christ,* — brought  to  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of 
natural  life,  made  partakers  of  spiritual  life,  and  possessed  of  an 
indefeasible  title  to  life  eternal. 

In  the  subsequent  discourses  contained  in  the  first  volume, 
Mr.  More  enters  into  more  particular,  views  of  some  of  tbe 
principal  points  of  Scripture  doctrine  connected  with  the  re- 
covery and  redemption  of  man.  The  subjects  are  :  Imputed  Sin 
and  Imputed  Righteousness — Christ's  Mediatory  Office  and 
Work — The  Pre-eminence  and  Glory  of  Christ,  as  manifested  in 
his  nature  and  perfections,  the  offices  which  he  executes  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  his  relations  to  his  people,  and 
the  works  which  be  performs — Election  to  eternal  Life — 
The  Call  of  the  Gospel— Regeneration— Effectual  Calling- 
Redemption — and  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

In  the  Second  Volume,  published,  as  already  remarked,  at  a 
considerable  interval  from  the  first,  the  subject  is  resumed, 
further  illustrations  of  some  important  doctrines  are  given,  and 
delineations  both  of  practical  truths  in  the  Christian  life  and 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  believers  as  held  forth  in  the  Gospel, 
are  exhibited.  Tbe  volume  commences  with  a  discourse  on 
— '  Preaching  the  unsearchable  Riches  of  Christ ;'  after  which 
separate  Sermons  are  appropriated  to  the  following  topics: 
Justification — Adoption — Indwelling  Sin  as  the  Christian') 
burthen— Purity  in  heart— the  Beatific  Vision— the  Christian' 
triumphant   state— Precious  faith— the   Character   of  gent " 
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Believers — the  Grace  of  Hope — Love  to  Jesus— Evangelical 
Repentance — New  Obedience — the  Final  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints — Practice,  as  the  best  criterion  of  Principle. 

Such  are  the  important  and  interesting  subjects  discussed  in 
these  volumes.  In  all  of  them  the  Reader  will  find  much  solid 
and  useful  truth,  evangelical  doctrine  perspicuously  stated  and 
illustrated  in  its  various  bearings,  while  practical  exhortation 
is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  Christian  experience  is  placed  in 
a  just  and  scriptural  point  of  view.  The  style  is  perhaps 
not  polished  up  to  the  pitch  of  modern  refinement,  nor  does 
the  Author  attempt  any  of  the  splendid  flashes  of  oratory 
which  we  now  frequently  meet  with  in  the  pulpit,  and  which 
may  perhaps  tend  more  to  bewilder  than  instruct;  but  the 
language  is  throughout  perspicuous ;  the  reasoning  just,  the 
illustrations  scriptural,  and  the  whole  well  calculated  for  prac- 
tical usefulness. 

Upon  each  of  the  subjects  discussed  we  find  much  that  we 
could  quote  with  pleasure.  The  following,  taken  without  any 
particular  aim  at  selection,  may  serve  to  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  work. 

Speaking  of  the  disobedience  of  the  first  man,  Mr.  More 
remarks, 

<  The  expression  made  sinners  points  out  that  the  whole  of 
mankind  are  universally  corrupted  in  their  nature.  The  fact  is 
undoubted. — It  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  the  import  of  the 
character,  sinners.  This  always  conveys  two  leading  ideas,  the 
corruption  of  the  nature  and  conduct,  with  that  guilt  and  condem- 
nation which  in  consequence  is  incurred.  The  conduct  of  mankind 
could  not  be  so  universally  depraved,  unless  it  had  proceeded  from  a 
corrupted  nature  ;  a  good  tree  must  bear  good  fruit,  a  pure  fountain 
must  send  forth  pure  streams  ;  it  is  only  an  evil  tree  that  produces 
bad  fruit,  and  an  impure  fountain  that  sends  forth  pollute^  streams. 
Man  in  his  great  original  was  a  noble  vine,  wholly  of  a  right  seed; 
the  fruit  proceeding  thence  would  have  been  corresponding,  had  he 
continued  in  this  condition.  But  alas !  a  truly  humbling  reverse 
has  taken  place ;  that  which  was  originally  a  noble  tree,  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  became  a  strange  vine;  we  have  become 
degenerate  plants,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Apostle,  sinners,  that 
is,  persons  depraved  in  their  natures,  and  being  depraved  in  their 
natures,  they  must  be  so  also  in  their  conduct*'  Vol.  1.  pp,  24,  25. 

In  the  Sermon,  on  the  '  Pre-eminence  of  Christ,9  it  is 
remarked  : 

*  If  we  consider  Jesus  in  his  glorious  person,  his  pre-eminence  will 
unquestionably  appear,  Jesus  is  not  only  truly  Goo\and  truly  man, 
b  t  also  he  is  the  God  man  in  one  divine  person;  and  certainly  his 
t-  og  »uch.  forms  a  distinction  of  the  highest  eminence  and  im* 
1  ■  -nance,  a  distinction  in  which  he  stands  altogether  unparalleled. 


Mom'*  S'ertiiont. 
That  he  is  tlms  distinguished  is  incontrovertible.  Hence,  immediacy 
belorc  his  incarnation  it  was  declared,  *'  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be 
"'nidi  child,  and  sli.dl  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  Ms 
"name  Immanuel,"  which  being  interpreted  is  God  with  us.  God 
in  our  nature,  God  and  man  in  one  divine  person. 

'  This,  indeed,  as  the  Apostle  intimates,  is  a  great  mystery.  Gad 
made  mani/ert  in  t/tejtesh.     That  the  divine  nature  sboni.. 
low   as   to   have  a    personal   subsistence   with   the   human,    uhile  h\ 
thus  stooping  it  does   not    sustain  the  smallest  diminution    in  its 
essential  fjlory  ;   that   the  human  nature  should   be  dignified  so  high, 
es  to  be  taken  into  a  personal  subsistence  with  the  divine,  and  yet  it 
the  same  liiae  preserved  in  that  sphere,  and  in  that  canacil 
is  natural  and  essential  to  it ;    that  both  these  natures  should  by  an 
hypostatics!  union  constitute  the  wonderful  person  of  our  !:■:. 
and   that  these  natures  should   notwithstanding   remain  so   distinct  at 
that  they  are    not  by    this  union   in  the  smallest  degree   blended 
together,  is  indeed  most  amazing;   but  however  astoauhi 
appear,  it  is  not  more  amazing  than  it  is  necessary,  necessary  to 
render  Jesus  a  suitable,  a  sufficient  mediator  betwixt  God  and  man.' 
Vol.  f  pp.  211,212. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Ip  dwelling  Sin  as  the  Christian'? 
burthen,  from  Rom.  vii.  24,  Mr.  More  remarks, 

'  The  Apostle  was  deeply  distressed  on  account  of  prevailing  ini- 
quity. This  |ic  explicitly  expresses  in  terms  truly  affecting, 
"  Wretched  man  that  I  am."  Ho  does  not  simply  point  out  his  con- 
dition as  to  what  he  was,  but  he  also  at  the  same  time  in  effect  inti- 
mates his  feeling  in  terms  the  most  striking  His  conduct,  as  re- 
viewed by  him,  in  place  of  yielding  pleasure,  produced  a  disticsi  nf 
mind  so  enlarged  and  so  exquisite,  that  under  his  pressure  he  groined 
out  a  bitter  complaint  against  himself-  So  far  from  its  being  agree- 
able to,  or  approved  of  by  him,  be,  as  highly  dissatisfied,  with  aEtuw- 
rence  recoiled  from  and  mournfully  regretted  it.  Thus  In  hie  m. oi- 
lier will  it  be  with  every  Christian  when,  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  when  suitably  exercised  in  reference  to  them.  He  will  neither 
have  pleasure  in  this  his  condition,  nor  in  what  has  produced  it ; 
but  will  be  highly  dissatisfied  with,  and  will  feelingly  lament  over 
both,  litis,  you  will  observe,  is  no  small  attainment.  It  is  peculisrlt 
Characteristic  of  the  genuine  Christian.  For  as  it  is  only  persons  of 
this  description  who  can  be  feelingly  alive  to  such  a  condition,  to  it  i- 
peculiar  to  tliem  to  be  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  and  distteatd 
en  account  of  it.  You  will  here  recollect,  that  the  whole  is  awia^  W 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ihem.      It  is  specially  through  lii< 

Sacioua  influences  and  powerful  operations  that  the  understanding  ol 
g  Christian  is  spiritually  enlightened,  that  his  feeling*  and  sensi- 
bility, in  reference  to  his  conduct,  are  awakened,  and  his  exerdtt  U 
this  extent  produced.  Though  misery  as  such,  when  »i>fa*  fiaai 
■in,  is  what  no  one  can  uke  pleasure  in,  yet  those  only 
Acquainted  with  ita  bitter  nature,  or  are  suitably  affected 
at'  it,  whoso  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched.  Thus  though 
lion  of  the  whole  of  Peter's  audience  was  precisely  the 
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were  not  correctly  acquainted  with  it,  or  suitably  affected  on  account 
of  it.  It  was  peculiar  only  to  some  that  they  were  pricked  in  their 
hearts,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Peter's  sermon:  accompanied 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.'.  Vol.  II. 
pp.  128   129. 

In  the  Sermon  on  Purity  of  Heart,  the  principles  of  genuine 
holiness  operating  in  the  heart,  life,  and  conversation,  are  clear- 
ly illustrated.  Among  many  other  just  remarks,  we  fiod  the 
following : 

'  Purity  of  heart  operates  in  an  unfeigned  hatred  of  sin,  and  in  a 
genuine  love  to  holiness.  As  the  heart,  when  it  is  impure,  has  a  fond, 
a  violent  attachment  to  sin,  and  is  a  decided  enemy  to  holiness,  so, 
when  purified,  it  is  distinguished  by  dispositions  quite  the  reverse. 
Gospel  purity  exhibits  itself  by  an  unfeigned  hatred  of  sin,— a 
liatfed  of  sin  as  sin,  being  in  its  nature  an  evil  in  direct  contrariety  to 
xbe  holiness  and  to  the  law  of  God  ;  being  that  evil,  that  bitter,  that 
abominable  thing  which  God  hates.  In  like  mapner,  that  love  to 
holiness  by  which  this  purity  operates,  is  not  only  decisively  genuine, 
but  it  is  also  a  love  to  holiness  for  itself,  and  specially  to  that  perfec- 
tion of  its  beauty,  which  is  so  illustriously  displayed  in  God  himself, 
in  his  law,  in  all  his  words,  and  in  all  his  works.  It  fa,  farther,  in  some 
measure,  an  unreserved,  uniform,  and  perfect  love.  It  in  one  word  ie 
such  a  love  for  holiness,  as  has  infallibly  connected  with  it  great  peace 
and  the  most  refined  pleasure.  It  is  thus  that  Gospel  purity  ope- 
rates.' Vol.  II.  pp.  151,  152. 

The  Sermon,  in  the  second  volume,  on  '  Precious  Faith,*  is 
cifatinguished  by  a  number  of  acute  remarks  on  the  nature  of  faith 
in  general,  the  peculiar  character  of  saving  faith,  aud  the  excel- 
lence of  that  faith,  as  at  once  an  appointed  means  and  a  capital 
article  of  salvation.     The  following  thoughts  are  important. 

'  The  peculiarity  of  precious  faith  especially  consists  in  a  spiritual 
application  and  appropriation  to  the  person's  self,  of  general  and  par- 
ticular precious  promises  and  gracious  declarations,  contained  in  the 
sacred  Volume.  But  this  improvement  is  incompetent  to  the  natu- 
ral or  moral  powers  of  any  individual,  and  must  in  every  instance  be 
the  gift  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  who  in  troth  attain  to 
h.'  VoU  II.  p.  219. 

The  extracts  we  have  already  given,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  appreciate  the  doctrines  and  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  exhibiting  them,  adopted  by  the  Author  of  the  present  Work. 
Tfie  Sermons  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  as  con* 
taining  a  valuable  exposition  of  evangelical  doctriqe,  and  a  just 
delineation  of  Christian  practice. 


Vol.  VIII.  N.S. 


[ 

i.  VIII.  Sketches  of  Human  Naiurr  ;  or  Hints  chierly  relating  t» 
the  Duties  and  Difficulties  that  occur  in  the  Intercourse  of  Chris- 
tians with  one  another,  and  with  the  World.  By  William  bates, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged. 
Edinburgh;  Olipharit,  Waiigh  and  Junes.  London;  Seeley  ; 
Hatchard  ;  and  Hamilton.   1'Jmo.  pp.  275.  Price  4«  Kd. 

A  MONG  the  various  reasons  assigned  as  objections  against 
•**  adopting  the  principles  of  Dissent,  one  of  the  most  common, 
and  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  has  great  weight,  is  Mated 
to  be  the  trials  and  vexations  which  at  times  occur  in  Dissent- 
ing churches.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  constitution  of  these  so- 
cieties naturally  genders  strife  and  debate  ;  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  incessant  interference  and  annoyance  ;  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible Tor  an  individual  to  enjoy  peace  in  them;  that  they  ar* 
constantly  exposed  to  bickeriigs  and  divisions  ;  that  having  no 
fixed  standard  of  belief,  they  are  perpetually  vacillating  be- 
tween truth  and  error;  that  these  things  corrupt  the  life  of 
Godliness,  retard  the  progress  of  the  Christian,  lead  many  to 
wander  in  the  deserts  of  unprofitable  speculation,  and  drWe 
others  to  the  witds  of  infidelity. 

It  is  to  little  purpose  to  allege  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  ihr 
picture  is  vastly  overcharged  ;  that  these  evils,  admitting  them 
to  exist,  are  not  the  genuine  effects  of  the  radical  principles  of 
these  churches,  but  of  human  depravity  abusing  the  liberty  d 
the  Gospel  ;  that  their  constitution  may  be  Divine,  while  (be 
human  management  of  it  may  occasionally  lead  to  evil;  that 
trials  of  a  similar  description  occurred  in  the  primitive  churches 
under  the  eye  of  the  Apostles  themselves  ;  (hat  no  rational  roan 
would  forego  the  advantages  of  a  free  government  with  nil 
its  attending  burdens  and  ebullitions,  for  the  imagined  aottj, 
and  decision,  and  quiet  of  a  despotic  monarchy.  These  end  va- 
rious other  replies  arc  deemed  quite  unsatisfactory  when  opposed 
to  the  secular  independence  and  inlluence  conferred  by  an  es- 
tablishment. 

Without  meaning  to  intimate  that  nothing  but  evil  attache 
to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  incorporations,  or  that  the  niotlf 
aggregates  of  its  adherents  are  to  be  indiscriminately  confoiuiJei! 
in  one  class  of  nominal  Christians,  we  contend  that  the  peter 
and  tranquillity  enjoyed,  or  supposed  to  he  enjoyed,  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  arc  not  strictly  Christian  in  their  nature,  but 
the  result  of  something  very  different  from  the  operation  of 
Gospel  principles.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its  pro- 
fessed members,  (is  it  possible  to  be  ignorant  of  the  melancnolj 
fact,  or  to  deny  it  ?)  this  peace  is  the  combined  effect  of  ignorance, 
indifference,  and  superstition.  In  regard  to  their  character! 
as  sinners  they  are  awfully  unconcerned.     To    all  the  enjoy 
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ineiit,  and  all  the  glory,  and  all  the  danger  of  Christian  privi- 
leges, they  are  deplorably  indifferent.  The  hand  of  death  is 
spread  over  them.  Their  consciences  are  lulled  asleep  by  the 
language  of  a  corrupted  Gospel,  or  by  the  prostituted  enjoy- 
ment of  ordinances  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  children  of 
God.  By  another  class  of  this  extended  and  multifarious  com- 
munity, peace  is  kept,  not  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  being  suspended  over  them  in  terrorem 
Many  are  their  antipathies,  and  grudgings,  and  euvyings  in 
private,  at  its  enactments,  and  severities,  and  distributions; 
but  as  it  is  the  '  king's  chapel  and  the  king's  court/  nothing 
roust  be  uttered  publicly,  but  what  kings  and  court ieri 
delight  to  bear.  On  the  part  of  a  small  respectable  clas4, 
peace  is  externally  maintained,  because  complaint  has  long  been 
unavailing,  and  reformation  hopeless.  Many,  doubtless,  are 
their  sighs  in  private,  many  their  secret  lamentations,  many 
the  wounds  of  conscience  for  their  submissions,  and,  the  evils 
into  which  their  circumstances  unavoidably  lead  them.  But 
they  reconcile  themselves  to  their  lot,  because  evil  is  to  be 
found  every  whereon  earth.  Notwithstanding  this  strange  dis- 
cordance of  principle  and  feeling,  all  these  parties  unite  in  ex- 
claimiug— *  Behold  our  peace  !  The  Church,  the  object  of  their 
idolatry,  is  undeniably  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  gold  and  silver, 
of  brass,  and  iron,  and  clay,  which  are  indeed  joined  together, 
but  which  cannot  amalgamate:  and  yet  all  the  world  is  in- 
vited to  fall  down  and  worship  it !  But  as  we  neither  love  its 
Uiaterials  nor  admire  its  form,  as  we  are  not  over-awed  by  its 
huge  bulk,  nor  charmed  with  the  music  that  celebrates  its  praises, 
we  must  be  excused  from  joining  in  its  adoration. 

We  admit  that  it  has  its  advantages.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  this  world.  It  reconciles  as  far  as  may  be,  the  incompatible 
services  of  God  and  Mammon.  It  does  away  the  offence  of 
the  Cross.  It  conceals  the  unsightliness  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  makes  the  religion  of  Jesus,  or  that  which  is  taken  for 
it,  acceptable  to  men  of  taste,  and  rank,  and  fashion ;  and  by 
the  perversion  of  doctrine  which  it  supports,  and  the  abuse  of 
Divine  institutions  which  it  enforces  and  encourages,  renders  it 
the  easiest  thing  possible  for  all  manner  of  persons  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  it  has  its  disadvantages  also.  Some  of  these  are 
implied  in  what  we  have  now  stated,  and  have  often  brought 
forward.  The  work  on  our  table  has  suggested  others.  It  is 
the  production  of  an  Author  who  knows  from  experience  btth 
sides  of  the  question.  He  has  tasted  the  honours  and  tranqui- 
lity of  an  Establishment,  and  experienced  the  trials  and  vexa- 
tions of  a  Dissenting  Church.  The  testimony  of  such  a  man 
is  certainly  deserving  of  attention.    So* Cur  then  from  repenting 
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of  his  abandonment  oi'  Ihe  respect  ability,  ami  usefulness,  and 
emoluments  of  bis  former  situation,  and  now  tming  btfflW 
the  world  to  sing  bis  palinode, — at  the  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
years  from  his  change  of  sentiment,  alter  all  that  be  oow  know* 
of  the  evils  of  the  Dissenting  Ministry,  he  is  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  step  he  look,  ami  remains 
fully  satisfied  with  the  exchange  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Inues  has  been  a  diligent  observer  of  men  and  thing* 
His  work  discovers  no  small  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of 
the  heart,  and  the  influence  of  principles  and  circumstances  oit 
the  human  character.  It  contains  the  fruits  of  his  observation 
and  experience  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  ami  of  lib  intercourse 
with  Christians  and  the  world  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  life.  To  every  Christian,  to  every  Dissenter,  mid  tafvMtj 
to  every  Dissenting  Teacher,  jve  consider  it  as  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. And  if  every  student  who  leaves  our  Dissenting  academies, 
were  to  furnish  himself  with  a  copy  of  it,  he  might  find  the 
stock  of  experieuce  which  it  contains,  of  nearly  as  inncli  im- 
portance to  him  as  a  body  of  divinity.  An  accurate  idea  of 
its  valuable  contents  can  scarcely  he  formed  from  (lie  title,  and 
so  miscellaneous  are  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  that  we  can 
attempt  no  abridgement  or  analysis  of  them.  As  a  specimen 
however,  we  quote  the  Contents  of  Section  II. 

*  Of  the  pernicious  effects  of  Tale-hearing,  of  judging  and  speaking 
rashly.  Sec. — The  effects  of  a  tattling  disposition.  Professedly 
lamenting  over  the  im perfections  of  others,  one  way  of  indulging 
a  tattling  disposition.  The  extent  of  the  Christian  precepts  respecting 
evil  speaking.  Be  slow  to  speak,  imprudent  characters  in  a  church 
tend  much  to  perplex  it,  and  disturb  ita  comfort*  Of  speaking 
unguardedly  of  other  eeets.  On  the  unqualified  abuse  of  writers 
whose  sentiments  are  partially  incorrect.  Evil -speaking  compatible, 
in  a  certain  degree,  with  speaking  the  truth.  Some  ewes  in  which 
men  are  apt  tn  judge  rashly  and  iuaecurately  of  others.  'I  he 
slty  of  caution  in  receiving  information  respecting  other 
especially  when  it  conies  from  their  opponents.' 

Id  Ibis  Section  are  many  important  remarks,  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  especially  of  our  clerical  readers.  From  Num- 
ber XXXIV.  we  Select  the  following  judicious  reumrl 
character  by  much  too  common  in  this  country. 

■  But  there  is  a/ovrlh  way  of  disseminating  error,  on  the  part 
public  teachers,  which  is,  i  believe,  more  dangerous  than  even  opi 
immorality.  I  allude  to  those  cases  where  external  decency  ai 
propriety  of  conduct  are  associated  with  a  general  carelessness  and 
a  conformity  to  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world.  This  ha*  a 
most  extensively  pernicious  influence  When  a  man  is  grossly  im- 
moral, others  can  sc  rcely  he  supposed  to  be  deceived  by  him  Hi* 
character  is  too  manifest.  Every  one  must  sec,  that  iFll 
thing  in  Christianity  at  all,  such  a  man  is  confessedly  wrong. 


him       Hit 
;ere  is  any 

ig.     Niv, 
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that  he  it  chargeable  with  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  in  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  a  public  teacher,  as  he  can  be  influenced  by  no  other  motive 
than  the  worldly  emolument  of  the  office  with  which  he  is  invested- 
But  suppose  a  man,  amiable  in  his  temper,  gentle  in  his  habits,  de- 
corous in  his  manners,  with  a  mixture  of  truth  in  his  discourses, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  stranger  to  vital  godliness,  having 
never  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  nor 
experienced  that  radical  change  of  principle,  which  the  belief  of  it 
produces  .  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  much  such  a  character  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  and  ruin  souls.  His  conduct  tends  to  make  men 
substitute  something  in  the  room  of  Christianity,  which  is  essentially 
different  from  it.  fiut  it  is  an  imitation  of  it,  and  the  closer  the  imi- 
tation of  it,  if  it  really  be  a  counterfeit,  the  better  it  is  fitted  to  mis- 
lead and  deceive.  The  influence  arising  from  the  private  intercourse, 
as  well  as  public  teaching,  of  such  characters,  is  calculated  to  give 
qviite  false  views  of  the  radical  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  spirit  even  of  the  decent  and  sober  part  of  the  world. 
It  tends  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  only  to  obscure  their  glory,  but  to  exclude  from  the  mind 
every  impression  that  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  them  is  essentially 
necessary  to  our  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  tends  to  diffuse 
a  prejudice  against  the  scriptural  standard  of  Christ  an  obedience ;  to 
annihilate  thrrt  invariable  regard  to  Christian  principle,  in  all  that  we 
do,  which  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  so  uniformly  inculcate;  and  thus 
to  fritter  down  those  distinctions  which  they  so  constantly  maintain. 
It  has  the  awful  tendency  to  make  men  imagine,  that  if  they  have  a 
tolerably  correct  deportment  in  passing  through  life,  it  is  enough,  and 
that  in  this  way  all  is  safe  for  eternity, — one  of  the  most  dangerous 
errors  that  can  possibly  occupy  the  human  mind. 

'  Many  examples  are  to  be  met  with,  of  the  melancholy  influence 
of  such  public  teachers,  where  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  are 
laid  asleep  under  the  most  fatal  delusion,  and  are  steeled  against  every '  ' 
attempt  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  Christianity  of  the  word  of 
God.  Surely  the  thought  of  this,  in  connection  with  the  awful  res- 
ponsibility of  such  as  contribute  to  make  men  rest  their  future  hopes 
on  a  false  foundation,  is  calculated  to  excite,  in  those  who  profess  to 
teach  others,  much  watchfulness  and  prayer,  and  to  lead  them  care- 
fully to  draw  their  instructions  from  the  pure  fountain  of  divine  truth. 
Left  them  examine,  with  minute  attention,  the  light  in  which  thing! 
are  represented  in  the  scriptures,  and  let  their  discourses  be  a  faithful 
copy  of  what  is  there  contained.  But  it  may  be  useful  also  to  remind 
others,  that  whatever  guilt  is  contracted  by  public  teachers,  it  will  not 
remove  that  of  their  hearers,  if  they  should  be  misled  by  them,  while 
they  have  the  inspired  standard  in  their  hands,  to  which  they  should 
ever  appeal.'  pp.  149 — 151. 

We  have  remarked  that  this  work  has  suggested  to  us  some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  Established,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
Dissecting  Churches.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adverting  to 
one  or  t  wo  of  these  A-  voluutary  society  of  Christiana  aflbrdi 
superior  opportunities  ef  understanding  many  parts  of  the  Chris* 
tiau  revelation.    We  do  not  wonder  at  the  Epistolary  part  of  the 
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New  Testament  being  very  unintelligible  and  uninteresting  to 
many  members  ot'lhc  Establishment.  The  Gospels  they  under- 
stand  and  venerate,  but  the  Epistles  are  impenetrably  obscure. 
To  us  the  reason  seems  quite  obvious;  The  letters  of  the  Apos- 
tles to  primitive  believers,  have  no  application  to  the  character* 
o.  circumstances  of  the  vasl  majority  composing  a  worldly 
church.  When  a  Churchman  hears  from  the  desk  or  the  pulpit, 
au  Apostle  address  "  The  Church  (if  God,  which  is  at  Corinth, 
"  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  besaintt," 
he  looks  around  him  and  says,  '  This  is  not  the  description  of 
'  persons  With  whom  I  am  associated,  and  who  assemble  for 
'  religions  worship  in  this  place.  1  cannot  recognise  the  body 
*  of  (hem  as  faithful  or  holy  persons.'  When  a  member  of  t 
Christian  church  bears  the  same  address,  he  perceives  at  once 
its  application  to  the  society  with  which  he  is  connected.  The 
society  consists,  nut  of  those  who  occupy  the  same  spot  of 
grouud  called  a  parish,  and  who  meet  once  a  week  in  a  particu- 
lar house,  in  many  instances  for  no  better  reason  than  because  it 
is  the  place  provided  by  the  Stale  ;  but  of  persons  collected  from 
various  quarters  by  the  preaching  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  who 

Kear  to  have  found  that  Gospel  (he  power  of  God  to  their 
ation,  and  who  voluntarily  associate  together  for  the  purpose 
if  obeying  the  commandments  of  Christ,  and  testifying  their  love 
o  one  another.  A  member  of  such  a  society  is  furnished  with 
k  key  to  the  Epistles,  more  valuable  than  all  tbe  commentaries 
that  were  ever  written  on  them.  Whatever  an  Apostle  said  to 
a  primitive  church,  be  considers  as  addressed  to  himself  and  Ins 
Christian  friends.  He  finds  Apostolical  letters  as  intelligible  as 
Apostolical  narratives  ;  limited  neither  to  place  nor  time,  but 
^instituting  a  part  of  the  standing  revelation  of  heaven,  awl 
an  bracing  the  circumstances  of  the  children  of  God  whereT«r 
they  are  scattered  abroad. 

A  Dissenter  has  opportunities  of  obeying,  as  well  as  of  under  - 
landing,  the  will  of  Christ,  which  cannot  be  found  in  connexion 
with  an  Established  Church.  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that 
not  a  few  important  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  are  abso- 
lutely impracticable  in  the  Establishment.  Is  it  possible,  lot 
instance,  in  general,  to  follow  our  Lord's  rule  with  regard  lo 
offences  :  Matth.  xviii.  15,  87?  Would  not  the  very  attempt  Id 
do  so  be  laughed  at?  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  pexsou 
who  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  try  it,  would  either  be  turned  to 
the  door  of  the  offender,  or  threatened  with  a  civil  prosecution, 
unless  he  desisted.  The  precept  of  Paul,  "  Purge  out  the  old 
"  leaven,"  tile  Church  of  England  every  year  confesses  her  i 
lity  to  obey  for  want  of  '  a  Godly  discipline.' — "  Let  I 
"  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  to  him  that  teachetli  in  i 
"  good  things,"  is  set  aside  by  the  legal  provision  which  is  i 
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for  the  clergy.  The  choice  of  approved  men  for  office-bearers, 
the  confidential  and  endearing,  because  voluntary  relation  of 
pastor  and  flock,  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the  body  of  peo- 
ple composing  a  parish  cure.  They  are  advantages  of  which 
the  members  of  a  chartered  religious  corporation  are  entirely  de- 
prived, but  which  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  privileges  of 
that  fellowship  which  springs  from  principle  and  choice. 

The  very  evils  which  sometimes  occur  iu  such  communities, 
are  designed  to  promote  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  them,  and  tend  to  confirm  their  confidence  in  the  general 

Srinciples  by  which  they  are  regulated.  In  the  church  as  planted 
y  the  Apostles  themselves,  there  were  occasionally  "  Debates, 
' '  envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings,  whisperings,  revellings, 
"  tumults.'*  These  tried  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  and 
discovered  the  ungodly  and  the  hypocrite.  When. at  any  tiro* 
they  occur  again,  it  is  only  an  evidence  that  our  circumstances 
are  similar  to  theirs.  They  remind  us  that  we  belong  to  the. 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  They  bring  to  light  the  latent  '"*< 
corruption  of  the  heart,  the  suitableness  of  the  laws  of  Christ  to 
curb  and  destroy  that  corruption,  and  furnish  the  man  of  God 
with  those  practical  views  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
which  enable  him  to  address  himself  to  every  man's  business 
and  every  man's  bosom.  On  all  these  subjects,  and  on  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  them',  these  Sketches  of  Human  Nature 
furnish  much  valuable  instruction.      -1  \  * "  • 

Our  readers  are  not  to  infer,  from  the  'preceding  reasonings, 
that  this  little  work  cau  be  useful  only  to  Dissenters.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  fitted  for  general  usefulness.  It'ifc  .written  in  the 
very  opposite  of  a  spirit  of  party.  It  breathes  the.  spirit  of 
Christian  candour  and  meekness  throughout.  While*l£  instructs 
the  Christian,  when  he  is  bound  to  argue,  and  when  he  is  called 
to  differ, — when  it  is  his  duty  to  contend  for  his  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, and  when  he  may  lawfully  make  a  sacrifice  to  peace  and 
charity  ; — it  uniformly  inculcates,  both  by  its  language  and  its 
example,  mutual  forbearance,  brotherly  kindness,  and  Christiau 
affection,  on  all  the  people  of  God.  We  cannot  therefore  better 
conclude  our  discussion,  and  take  leave  of  Mr.  lnnes,  than  by 
recommending  Number  LVI.  to  the  consideration  both  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters. 


•^m^m 


Art.   IX.    The  Lament  of  Tassd.    By   Lord   Byron.   8vo.  pp.  19. 

Is.  6d.  Murray.  1817. 

T^TE  really  think  this  eighteen -penny  worth  might  have  been 
**  given  in  with  Manfred. 

Lord  Byron,  when  at  Ferrara,  visited  the  cell  where  Tasso 
was  confined  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  as  a  lu'nafic,  br  order 
of  Duke    Alphonso.     Au  inscription  over  the  cell,  mtitos, 
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'  unnecessarily,'  says  his  lordship,  '  the  wonder  and  Indigent  ion 
'  of  the  spectator  ;r — unnecessarily,  indied,  since  there  is  iw 
reason  lo  believe  diat  his  patron  hud  any  motive  f">< 
the  unhappy  poet,  but  to  provide  for  his  safety  and  cure  ;  * 
measure  which  unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental  (terMMUfiit 
rendered  not  only  justifiable  hut  humane  L»rd  RyoM  ha* 
been  pleased,  however,  on  the  authority  irf  the  tpn » y j »ti tl 
memoirs  of  Tasso,  to  represent  the  |>oet  as  the  victim  of  inhuman 
oppression,  occasioned  by  his  too  ambitious  passimi  lor  lh- 
princess  Leonora  of  teste,  a  story  which  appears  to  m-i  iijhh' 
no  n. tional  foundation.  This  "  Lament  of  Tasso,"  has.  nc 
pretensions  therefore  to  he  received  as  any  tiling  ■ 
an  idle  fable.  Of  (he  condition  of  the  fictitious  Tasso  nmiw 
these  circumstances,  Lord  Byron  has  been  Bible  to  form  a  vijrocuti- 
•onccplion  :  the  truth  of  character  is,  of  course,  i 
rificed. 

r  readers  will  expect  us  to  give  an  extract. 

'  Above  me,  hark  !  the  long  and  maniac  ery 

Of  mini's  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark  !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  bowl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy! 

There  be  Mime  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er  laboured  mind. 

Arid  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 

With  needless  torture  as  their  tyrant  will 
p  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill 


1  classed, 
»ng  years  have  passed; 


Is  wound  ut 

With  these  and  with  thei 
"Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  closet 
So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 
'  I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet; 
I  had  furgntten  half  I  would  forget, 
But  it  revives — oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bad  me  dwell 
In  tit's  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 
Whine  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  tr 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind  ; 
Where  criee  reply  lo  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell- 
Tor  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 

which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods ; — 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call— , 

None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 

Whows  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease-'  pp.  10—11 
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Art.  XI.     The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  :  illustrating  a  most 
interesting  Period  of  the  Political  History  of  Britain.    By  George 
Cook,"D.D.  Minister  of  Laurencekirk.    3  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  1457. 
'Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

(Concluded  from  p.  169  J 

*ff*HE  project  of  introducing  an  entire  uniformity  of  religious 
:*•  worship  into  the  British  dominions,  was  transmitted  by  James, 
as  a  dangerous  and  unfortunate  legacy,  to  his  son  Charles. 
This  prince,  though  he  expressed  his  intention  to  enforce  the 
articles  of  Perth,  as  well  as  his  approbation  of  the  innovations 
made-  by  his  father,  and  established  some  important  regulations- 
respecting  the  temporal  condition  of  the  clergy,  was,  for  some 
time,  too  much  occupied  with  English  and  foreign  affairs,  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  The 
tithes  having  been  annexed  to  the  Crown,  James  gave  them 
as  grants  to  his  favourites,  which  occasioned  great  hardships 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the  clergy.  ■  To  re- 
medy these  evils,  the  owners  of  the  tithes  were  induced  to  sur- 
render them  ;  the  landholders  were  authorized  to  purchase  them 
at  a  fixed  value,  and  salaries  were  appointed  to  the  ministers 
from  the  parish  tithes.  The  favourable  tendency  of  this  equi- 
table adjustment,  was  counteracted  by  many  causes.  Those  who 
had  relinquished  the  tithes,  as  they  had  lost  their  influence,  were 
disposed  to  recover  it  by  forming  a  union  with  the  querulous  and 
discontented.  .  It  was  apprehended  that  the  King  would  restore 
the  estates  that  had  been  originally  wrested  from  the  Church.  The 
conduct  of  the  prelates,  intemperately  zealous  for  the  innova- 
tions, haughty  toward  all  ranks,  and  eager  to  ingratiate  them-  . 
selves  with  Laud,  aggravated  the  popular  discontent.  The  Pres- 
byterians, supported  by  the  nobles,  and  jealous  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  prelates,  increased  their  iufluence  among  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  Charles  had  determined 
to  prosecute  his  father's  design  of  regulating  public  worship 
among  the  Scotch,  by  the  forms  of  the  English  Church ;  but  from 
some  causes  he  suspended  his  resolution  till  he  visited  his  native 
kingdom  in  1083.  Having  been  crowned  in  Edinburgh,  he  held 
I  parliament 

•  Soon  after  his  father  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  an  act  had 
been  passed  in  Scotland,  declaratory  of  the  extent  of  the  loyal  pre- 
rogative; and,  in  three  years  after,  another  act  was  sanctioned  re- 
gpecting  the  habits  of  churchmen,  concluding  with  this  extraordi- 
nary concession,  that  whatever  in  this  matter  should  be  ordained  by 
diav  Majesty,  should,  without  the  intervention  of  the  estates,  have  the 
face  of  a  law.  The  concession,  as  is  evident  from  the  statute,  was 
alended  as  a  compliment  to  the  wisdom  of  James,  but  was  not  de» 
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signed  to  confer  a  general  power  upon  his  successors*  Full  of  th* 
designs  of  Laud  to  introduce  into  trie  church  the  utmost  splendour 
of  dress,  ajid  to  burden  divine  worship  with  ceremonies  little  conso- 
nant to  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity,  Charles  was  anxious  thai 
the  privilege  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  his  father  wisely 
never  exercised,  should  be  given  to  liiin.  To  gratify  him,  the  Torus 
of  the  articles  combined,  in  one  act,  the  two  statutes  to  which  I  have 
alluded;  but  when  the  new  law  was  read  in  parliament,  it  was  en- 
countered by  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance..  The  Earl  of  firth* 
conducted  the  opposition.  He  expressed  his  perfect  acquiescence  h 
the  renewal  of  trie  act  relating  to  the  prerogative,  but  he  insisted  that 
it  should  not  be  combined  with  the  other  which  had  bpen  incorpo- 
rated with  it;  urging,  that  the  part  of  the  law  regulating  the  habits  of 
churchmen,  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  church*  and 
ought  not,  without  its  concurrence,  to  be  enacted.  The  king  was 
much  offended  with  this  conduct  of  Rothes,  which  he  probably  sun- 
posed  that  his  own  presence  would  have  prevented ;  ne  refused  to 
accede  to  the  reasonable  proposal  which  tnat  nobleman  had  made, 
and  commanded  him  to  desist  from  reasoning,  and  simply  to  give  his 
vote.  Having  repeated  this  injunction  to  the  other  lords  who  sup- 
ported Rothes,  he  took  into  his  own  hand  a  list  of  the  members,  and 
marked  their  votes.  The  majority  was  hostile  to  the  court,  and' 
Charles  ceuld  not  fail  to  know,  from  the  paper  which  he  held,  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  clerk  of  parliament,  however,  whose  office  it 
was  to  announce  the  decision,  scandalously  affirmed,  that  the  act,  at. 
presented,  was  approved ;  and  when  Rothes  denied  this,  the  king, 
instead  of  acting  with  the  dignity  and  honour  which  might  have  been 
expected  even  from  the  humblest  individual,  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
falsehood  of  the  clerk :  and  maintained,  that  as  it  was  a  capital  crimo 
to  corrupt  the  records  of  parliament,  they  who  accused  another  of 
doing  so,  must,  if  they  failed  in  establishing  the  charge,  be  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  It  was  too  hazardous  fbr  the  lords  to 
support  an  accusation  which  the  whole  royal  influence  would  be  ex- 
erted to  suppress ;  and  the  act,  which  had  been  really  rejectedy  was 
held  to  be  confirmed  by  the  estates.9    p.  339—841,  Vol.  II. 

While  many  of  the  nobles  were  dissatisfied  with  the  King's 
unconstitutional  measures,  the  ministers  presented  a  petition  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  Church  As  his  Majesty  treated  it  with 
neglect,  and  appeared  determined  to  introduce  ceremonies 
which  they  abhorred,  they  were  quite  alienated  from  the  Gcnrenw 
rnent ;  and  the  iniquitous  condemnation  of  Lord  Balmerin*,  to-. 
gether  with  the  elevation  of  the  clergy  to  the  principal  offices  of 
the  State,  inflamed  minds  already  in  a  state  of  irritation. 

The  extreme  discontent  which  prevailed  under  the  ajppeaj;^ 
ance  of  tranquillity,  broke  out,  when  the  canons,  whidi  ^fT^A 
ljeen  resolved  to  compile  while  the  King  was  in  Scotland,  *j*#fc 
published  by  royal  authority.  This  step  was  considered  a*  ftjRQjii 
spbitrary  exertion  of  the  prerogative :  many  of  the  ceremon*** 
enjoined  were  thought  favourable  to  Popery,  as  well  as  a  gm* 
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•  violation  of  the  principles  cherished  by  the  Scots.  The  canons  en- 
forced  the  observance  of  the  liturgy,  which,  as  the  liturgy  was  not 
even  composed,  apj>eared  not  less  absurd  than  vexatious.  It  was 
pretended  that  no  innovation  was  introduced  by  the  canons, 
which,  being  notoriously  fcdse,  brought  the  King  into  discredit, 
and  prevented  confidence  being  placed  in  his  subsequent  con- 
oessions.  The  fermentation  excited  by  the  canons,  had  begun 
to  subside,  when  the  publication  of  the  liturgy  produced  a  tumult. 
This  measure,  which  occasioned  the  following  convulsions,  was 
owing  to  Spottiswoode,  a  memorable  example  of  the  slight 
causes  on  which  important  events  depend. 

'  In  execution  of  the  powers  given  to  the  commission  for  tithes, 
Spottiswoode  was  preparing  to  fix  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy 
Within  bis  diocese,  a  step  which  deeply  affected  the  interest  of  those 
to  whom  the  teinds  had  been  given  in  lease,  whilst  it  materially  pro- 
moted his  own.  Traquair,  eager  to  thwart  the  primate  in  this  plan, 
procured  a  suspension  of  the  commission ;  and  the  archbishop,  irritated 
at  the  interference,  determined  to  repair  to  court,  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence that  the  commission  might  be  renewed.  To  render  himself 
acceptable  to  the  king,  and  to  Laud,  he  saw  the  importance  of  gra- 
tifying both,  by  being  able  to  convey  information  that  the  liturgy 
had  been  renewed,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  letters  for  that  purpose, 
he  caused  an  intimation  to  be  made  from  the  pulpits*  that,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Sunday,  the  book  of  prayer  should  be  read.'  p.  374-5,  Vol.  If. 

*  Upon  the  day  which  had  been  specified,  immense  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  in  which 
the  chancellor,  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  several  of  the 
bishops,  had  taken  their  seats.  The  utmost  quietness  prevailed,  till 
the  dean,  having  opened  the  liturgy,  began  to  read,  when  the  multi- 
tude, losing  all  respect  for  the  place  in  which  they  were,  and  the 
solemn  wont  in  which  they  were  engaged,  raised  such  a  clamour,  that 
the  prayers  could  not  be  heard.  1  he  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  hoping 
to  appease  it,  went  ir*o  the  pulpit,  and  entreated  the  people  to  re- 
flect upon  the  sacrea.  jss  of  the  house  of  God,  and  upon  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  God  and  to  their  sovereign.  This  address  ren- 
dered them  more  outrageous :  stones,  and  whatever  they  could  use 
for  the  purpose,  were  thrown  at  the  dean,  and  the  bishop  himself 
narrowly  escaped  being  wounded  or  killed  by  a  stool,  which  was 
furiously  aimed  at  him.  The  primate  then  called  upon  the  magis- 
trates- to  interfere,  who,  with  much  difficulty,  by  entreaties  and  by 
force,  succeeded  in  restoring  momentary  order.  The  dean  resumed 
his  ungracious  office  ;  but  the  women,  or  meu  in  the  dress  of  women, 
though  they  had  been  thrust  from  the  church,  renewed  their  activity  : 
they  exclaimed,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  "  A  pope,  a  pope  :  An- 
tichrist, pull  him  down  ;  stone  him."  They  knocked  at  the  doors, 
broke  the  windows,  and  seemed  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  most 
drftadflil  excesses.  Amidst  this  noise  and  consternation,  the  service 
terminated.  When  the  bishops  left  the  church,  they  were  followed 
by  the  multitudes,  who,  in  the  most  opprobrious  language,  charged 
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them  with  bringing  into  tbe  kingdom  Popery  and  slavery.  The 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  regarded  with  peculiar  antipathy*  was 
almost  dragged  from  a  staircase  which  he  haa  ascended*  and  was»;  at 
length,  rescued  by  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  A  meeting 
of  council  was  held  between  sermons,  at  the  house  of  the  chancellor. 
The  provost  and  magistrates  attended ;  and  such  precautions  were 
taken,  that  divine  worship  was,  in  the  afternoon,  much  more  quietly 
performed.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  concluded,  than  the  people 
recommenced  their  outrages;  and  having  discovered  that  the  EaVidf 
Roxburgh  had  taken  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  into  his  carriage,  they 
attacked  it,  endeavoured  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  would  probably  have 
injured  or  sacrificed  those  who  were  in  it,  had  not  the  attendants  of 
Roxburgh,  with  their  swords,  compelled  them  to  retire. 

'  Simdar  scenes  were  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Wherever  the  liturgy  was  attempted  to  be  read,  commotion  inunedi- 
ately  ensued ;  and  the  clergymen  who  officiated  were  forced  to  de- 
list.'   pp  376—378,  Vol.  if. 

Though  the  populace  alone  appeared  in  the  tumult,  their 
cause  was  so  generally  supported,  that  all  attempts  to  press  tbe 
liturgy  were  suspended,  till  positive  orders  should  be  received 
from  Court.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  applauded  tbe  opposition, 
which  spread  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  prelates  trembled  lor 
their  safety.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  council  by  some 
of  the  ministers,  praying  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  re- 
nounce their  principles.  The  council  were  disposed  to  attend  to 
the  petitioners  ;  but  the  King  sent  a  harsh  and  peremptory  or- 
der to  enforce  the  liturgy.  Not  intimidated,  the  malecontents 
presented,  in  the  name  of  the  nobles,  barons,  ministers,  and  re- 
presentatives of  boroughs,  a  common  supplication,  entreating  that 
the  matter  might  be  laid  before  the  King.  The  minds  of  men  be- 
came increasingly  hostile  to  tbe  innovations.  Proclamations  is- 
sued for  dispersing  the  vast  concourse  of  people  that  had  collected 
at  Edinburgh,  led  the  Presbyterians  to  adopt  decided  measures. 
Nobles,  gentry,  and  ministers,  framed  a  declaration,  condemn- 
ing the  offensive  books,  and  sent  it  through  the  kingdom  to  be 
signed  by  all  that  were  averse  to  innovation.  Meanwhile,  insub- 
ordination and  violence  prevailed  in  the  metropolis,  and  spread 
into  all  quarters.  So  great  was  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  were  obliged  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
factious  leaders  against  the  insults  of  the  mob.  While,  from' 
the  feebleness  of  administration,  the  malecontents  had  reason  to 
anticipate  success,  they  drew  the  attention  of  the  council  to  a 
strong  petition  which  they  had  formed  against  the  liturgy  and 
canons.  This  was  accompanied  with  another,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  men,  women,  children,  and  servants  of  the  capital.  Charles 
however  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  ; 
but  confiding  in  the  vigour  of  his  prerogative,  he  issued  procla- 
mations, which,  as  they  granted  nothing,  only  induced  thePreaby* 
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terians  to  persevere  in  their  efforts.  They  appointed  a  deputation 
to  attend  the  council,  from  which  the  prelates,  as  their  claims  and* 
privileges  were  disregarded,  had  withdrawn,  and  the  members  of 
which  favoured  the  petitioners.  The  Earl  of  Traquair  was  sum* 
moned  to  inform  the  King  of  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  he  represented 
in  vain,  that  if  the  hateful  books  were  not  laid  aside,  nothing 
would  regain  the  affection  of  the  people.  On  his  return,  Tra- 
quair issued  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  for  the  late  acts  of 
violence,  vindicating  the  innovations,  prohibiting  tumultuous  as- 
semblies, and  promising  that  the  King  would  listen  to  respectful 
supplications  from  his  subjects.  Against  this  impolitic  proclama- 
tion, the  Presbyterians,  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what  they 
could  not  procure  by  eutreaty,  published  a  vigorous  protest,  and 
having  abjnred  the  King's  authority,  established  a  new  form  of 
government,  under  the  name  of  Tables,  consisting  of  persons 
chosen  from  the  four  classes  of  nobles,  gentry,  ministers,  and 
burgesses.  A  general  Table,  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  subordinate  Tables,  decided  on  what  was  necessary  to  be 
executed.  To  preserve  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  they 
framed  the  famous  Covenant,  in  which  they  avowed  their  pur- 
pose of  resistance      This  expedient  succeeded  marvellously.    ' 

'  It  was  at  length  submitted  for  the  approbation  or  subscription  of 
the  people,  and  the  first  trial  was  made  in  the  metropolis.  In  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars  an  immense  multitude  assembled.  The 
confession  or  covenant  having  been  read,  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  in  an f 
impressive  oration,  dwelt  upon  its  vast  importance  as  a  bond  of  union, 
whilst  Henderson,  with  all  the  fervour  of  zeal,  and  all  the  effect  of 
popular  eloquence,  prayed  to  heaven  for  a  blessing.  The  feelings  of 
die  people  were  excited— they  looked  on  the  Covenant  as  the  instru- 
ment of  their  deliverance, — with  joyful  exclamations  they  hastened 
to  share  in  the  honour  of  attaching  to  it  their  names.'  pp.  416,  417* 
Vol.11. 

When  Spottiswoode  heard  of  this  ebullition  of  enthusiasm, 
he  exclaimed  :  '  Now  all  that  we  have  been  doing  these  thirty 
'  years  past  is  at  once  thrown  down.'  The  example  of  the  capital 
was  generally  followed,  and  those  who  offered  resistance  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent. 

As  the  council  were  in  part  favourable  to  the  Covenanters, 
instead  of  taking  measures  to  oppose  them,  they  despatched  Sir 
John  Hamilton  to  inform  the  King  of  the  posture  of  things,  and 
to  recommend  concessions.  His  Majesty,  being  prevented  by.  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs  from  enforcing  his  own  acts,  and  by  the, 
bigotry  of  his  mind  from  restoring  the  Presbyterian  polity, 
adopted  a  middle  course,  and  resolved  to  concede  a  little,  in 
hopes  of  dividing  his  enemies.  He  appointed  the  Marquis  Qf 
Hamilton  his  commissioner,  with  instructions  of  such  a  nature, 
as  necessarily  rendered  his  mission  useless.  When  the  Cove- 
nanters heard  of  bis  appointment,  they  took  measures  to  coon- 
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teraot  the  influence  which  he  might  have  on  their  cause. 
too,  who  was  extremely  mortified  on  finding  that  in  his  progress 
be  was  as  little  noticed  as  a  private  individual,  that  he  was  neg- 
lected by  the  people,  and  feebly  supported  or  opposed  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  perceived  that  to  execute  his  commission 
would  excite  rebellion.  Having  stated  his  conviction  to  Charles, 
his  Majesty,  though  inclined  to  war,  ordered  the  Marquis  not  to 
denounce  the  Covenanters  as  traitors,  till  he  should  be  supported 
by  sufficient  forces.  In  his  conferences  with  the  factious  leaders, 
the  limited  nature  of  the  Commissioner's  concessions,  effaced  the 
impressions  that  were  made  by  his  mild  and  patriotic  profes- 
sions ;  and  when  he  learned  their  demand  of  a  general  assembly 
to  determine  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  with  a  parliament 
to  ratify  its  proceedings,  and  their  resolution  as  soon  to  re* 
nounce  their  baptism  as  the  covenant,  he  saw  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  arms.  Having  endeavoured  to  mollify  oppo- 
sition, by  restoring  the  Court  of  Session  to  Edinburgh,  the 
Commissioner  ordered  the  King's  proclamation  to  be  read,  and, 
although  it  did  not  allude  to  the  most  objectionable  topics,  a 
protest  was  entered  against  it  by  deputies  from  the  Tables. 

The  Marquis  returned  to  London,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
terview with  the  Kiug,  was  authorized  to  make  fresh  concessions. 
Meanwhile,  the  Covenanters  were  indefatigable  in  stimulating 
opposition,  and  when  Hamilton  returned  from  Court,  they 
had  risen  in  their  demands.     They  insisted  on  a  free  assembly. 

4  In  the  discussions,  howevdr,  to  which  this  subject  gave  rise,  a 
point  was  agitated  which  nearly  dissolved  the  harmony  by  which  the 
covenanters  had  hitherto  been  distinguished.     One  of  the  condition* 
upon  which  the  King  insisted  was,  that  the   commissioners  from 
presbyteries  should  be  chosen  by   the  ministers  of  the  respective 
presbyteries  only,  and  that  no  lay- person  whatever  should  interfere 
in  the  choice.     The  committee  appointed  by  the  tables  to  give  an 
answer,  replied,  that  none  should  meddle  with  the  election  of  com- 
missioner** from  presbyteries  but  ministers  and  elders.     When  this 
was  communicated  to  the  clergy,  many  of  them  hesitated  about  per- 
mitting elders  to  sit,  not  merely  in  sessions,  but  in  presbyteries,  per- 
ceiving that  this  would  transfer  to  the  laity  the  power  of  determining 
who  should  be  elected  to  the  Assembly.     They  therefore  required 
that  the  mode  of  expression  should  be  altered,  and  that  it  should  be 
stated,  in  general,  that  the  right  of  election  Was  to  be  vested  in  those 
in  whom,  by  law  or  custom,  it  had  previously  resided.     TTris  left  the 
privileges  of  lay-elders  open  for  future  consideration  ;  but  the  tables 
of  nobility,    barons,    and  burgesses,    were  highly  offended  by  the  * 
alteration,  and  threatened  to  desert  the  cause  if  the  original  resolution 
was  not  sanctioned.     The  ministers  were  naturally  reluctant  to  siuv.. 
render  their  independence,  but  the  dread  of  laying  themselves  open  m, 
to  the  intrigues  or  the  power  of  the  bishops,  led  them  to  yield,  .pod  ,v 
the  vote  of  elders   in  presbyteries  was  thus  finally  established*!  \ 
pp.±*2— H3.  Vol.  II.  ,.'"'.  *.U 
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With  a  view  of  fomenting  division,  Hamilton  again  went  to 
Sourt*  and  advised  to  grunt  alt  that  had  been  originally  de~ 
nanded ;  but  though  the  King  reluctantly  yielded  to  hit 
tdvice,  he  could  not  satisfy  the  Covenanters.  •     .■     •  ■ 

«  The  various  acts  of  concession  were,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
xtoaoil,  regularly  proclaimed;  and  it  was  with  much  reason  hoped 
hat  moderate  men  would  be  contented,  and  would  resist  any  eiiuea- 
Jours  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  the  King.  A  protestation,  however 
teplete  with  the  most  disingenuous  reasoning,  and  evincmg^he  deter- 
mination of  the  leading  covenanters  to  resist  all  terms,  was  *aacL* 
450—451.  Vol.  II.  ,  .     ..    . 


,  While  many,  satisfied  with  the  concessions  madia  by  the 
King,  subscribed  his  covenant,  the  Covenanters  pretended  that 
us  Majesty  was  insincere,  and  employed  various  artifices,  and 
tome  of  the  basest  description,  to  inflame  the  multitude. 

••  A  woman*  warmly  attached  to  the  covenant,  happened  to  tog 
r  ?  d  with  insanity,  or  with  an  aberration  of  intellect  and  parveb* 
ion  of  imagination  nearly  approaching  to  it;  and  in  this  state  ate 
nveighed,  with  much  vehemence,  against  signing  the  King's  cattfafl 
ion,  talking  of  the  covenant  as  the  work  of  God,  Advantage  was* 
aken  of  her  melancholy  situation ;  many  did  not  hesitate  >to  aftha* 
hat  she  was  inspired  ;  and  that  the.  warnings  which  she  utteratakeoli 
>fc  revered  as  the  dictates  of  heaven.9  pp.  453—454»  VoL  II.  ; 

The  Covenanters  procured  the  election  of  such  members  to -the 
Seneral  Assembly,  as  were  determined  to  support  their  designs* 
ind  the  Assembly  proceeded  with  the  most  unjustifiable  violence 
Lgainst  the  prelates.  Embarrassed  by  the  opposition  of  th<  raw 
>ers  of  council,  the  commissioner  found  that  a  union  of  parties 
flras  impossible,  the  bishops  having  declined  the  jurisdiction  of 
he  Assembly ;  and  perceiving  that  the  Covenanters  were  d*ter» 
oined  to  carry  their  measures  in  defiance  of  royal  authority;  ho 
tissolved  the  meeting.  Though  further  proceedings  were  pro* 
libited  under  pain  of  treason,  the  faction  infbnfeed  theT*armi^ 
kit  they  would  continue  to  sit  as  a  free  amt  legal  AssdnWjr*; 
in'd,  accordingly,  by  a  number  of  acts  they  restored  the dtajrch  tfi 
he  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  Presbyterian  pdlity  wasstib* 
rested.  Thus  was  thrown  down  in  an  instant,  Wtfet  James  and 
lift  son  had  for  so  many  years  been  erecting  with- so  mqety  pafas 
kbd  so  little  wisdom.  Hamilton's  proclamation  denouncing  as 
rtutors  all  who  continued  to  attend  the  meeting-  at  Glasgow, 
vas  entirely  disregarded;  while  with  the  acts  of  the  AssemWy 
lave  was  a  general  compliance.  ■ '  '  ■   .  " 

A  efrril  war  was  now  unavoidable,  and  the  advantages  soon 
ippeared  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanter^  vrho,  atot^pttrtftflt 
m  vigorous,  softened,  by  professions  of  moden^tohr,  IbetiatfthA 
lotttity  of  the  BngHsb,  vrhile  they  Were  ttpieit^b^^  "*" 
fecftte^thusiasm  5f  the  aMfo.';^ 
ibeqner,  with  subjects  more  dispbttdHto  iiti|Wrt%  wiPd 
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for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  than  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover his  authority,  and  with  troops  lukewarm  and  undisciplined, 
was  soon  obliged  to  treat  with  the  malecontents.  To  the 
King  the  issue  of  the  treaty  was  very  unfortunate  ;  and  the  Co- 
venanters, dreading  that  he  would  attempt  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity, to  recover  what  had  been  wrested  from  him,  remained  full  of 
suspicion,  distrust,  and  caution.  As  the  concessions  which  Tra- 
guair,  the  King's  Commissioner  in  the  Assembly  held  conformably; 
to  the  treaty,  had  made,  were  far  from  being  satisfactory  to 
Charles,  he,  in  fact,  determined  to  renew  the  contest,  when  thai 
demands  of  the  faction  should  evidently  appear  unreasonable 
This  opportunity  soon  occurred  ;  hostilities  were  renewed,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  Covenanters  gained  all  that  they  wished, 
the  fate  of  the  war  having  been  determined  by  the  defeat  of 
part  of  the  English  army,  and  the  taking  of  Newcastle.  Ne- 
gotiations begun  at  Ripon,  were  carried  to  London,  and  pro- 
tracted to  an  unusual  length,  by  the  artifices  of  the  leaders  In 
the  English  parliament,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  presence 
of  the  Scots,  to  further  their  plans  of  reformation.  At  last, 
the  Covenanters  concluded  the  treaty  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms.  While  they  were  paid  for  taking  arms  against  thqir 
sovereign,  they  obtained  the  full  establishment  of  their  religion*, 
polity.  The  King,  who  appeared  soon  after  in  his  native  king- 
dom, ratified,  in  parliament,  all  the  acts  that  sanctioned  the  Pres- 
byterian discipline ;  and,  from  this  period  to  the  reduction  of 
Scotland  by  Cromwell,  it  remained  in  its  full  vigour,  and  was 
diffused  in  many  districts  of  the  sister  kingdoms. 

The  affairs  of  the  Covenanters,  in  themselves  extremely 
curious  and  instructive,  had,  from  the  first,  a  great  influence 
on  all  the  transactions  of  that  period — the  meeting  of  the  long 
parliament,  the  innovations  in  the  government  of  Church  and 
State,  the  rUe,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  the 
execution  of  the  King,  and  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 
This  influence  Dr.  Cook  has  traced  with  laudable  diligence 
and  acuteness.  He  has  placed  sonic  of  the  incidents  of  this 
period  in  a  new  light,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  agents  with 
greater  fairness ;  as,  for  example,  the  delivery  of  Charles  to 
the  English  Parliament,  and  the  character  of  Ile/utersoh.  This 
part  of  the  present  work  will  be  interesting:  to  those  who  wish 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  roost  eventful  portion  of 
bur  history. 

After  Cromwell  had  defeated  the  Scotch  army  at  Duobaiy 
while  the  body  of  the  natiou  determined  on  fresh  measure^  for 
preserving  the  national  independence,  a  faction,  hofitite.t? 
Charles  the  Second,  favoured  Cromwell ;  and  though  as  a,  Wry 
they  were  quickly  dissipated,  they  encouraged  dissentio**  w 
the  Church.  Acts  of  the  Assembly,  tending  to  unite  all  persons 
iti  the  .national  defence,  iftduoed  then*  to  protest.  ^rjAptift 
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fn  erderto  preserve  his  government  from  embarrassment,  pro- 
hibited the  holding  of  Genen&i  Assemblies,  but  in  other  respects 
he  gave  the  Presbyterians  entire  liberty.  This  season  however 
Wtis  not  improved,  for  the  protesters  persisted  in  their  complaints 
and  opposition. 

".'  •  /The  majority  of  the  clergy  acted  in  this  delicate  emergency 
with  the  utmost  moderation.  Aware  of  the  unhappy  effects  which 
rioeld  result  from  division,  and  eager  to  unite,  they  attempted  to 
ddneiftte  their  brethren,  and  made  every  concession  which  did  not 
Imply  the  subversion  of  presbyterian  polity*  But  this  calmness  gin- 
lamed)  if  possible,  the  violence  of  their  adversaries.  They  paid  little 
sttention  to  the  representation  of  the  calamities  which  their  obstinacy 
would  occasion ;  they  evaded  the  .argument  derived  from  their  oaui 
to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly,  by  declaring,  that  they  con* 
tidored  the  Assemblies  of  which  they  complained,  as  shackled  and 
corrupted ;  and  they  began  to  act  in  a  manner,  which  shews  how 
readily  men  cap  render  religious  principles  subservient  to  the  grati* 
fication  of  passion*  which  religion  restrains  or  condemns.  They 
appealed  to  the  people,  asserting  that  they  were   guided  by  the 

Eurest  motives,  and  with  disingenuity  and  hypocrisy  much  to  be 
tmented,  but  which  are  too  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  church; 
itrogated  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  the  godfy,  insinuating  or 
(finning,  that  all  who  opposed  them  were  men  of  depraved  princi- 
ples, or  not  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  They  collected 
numbers  of  ministers,  elders,  and  private  Christians  in  meetings  not 
recognized  by  the  church,  and  after  prayer,  by  any  disposed  to  offer, 
it,  and  a  confession  of  sins,  they  discussed  topics  upon  which  the 
established  judicatories  alone  were  competent  to  decide,  and  even 
blamed  what  these  judicatories  had  sanctioned.  This  was  plainly 
schismatical,  and  displayed  a  turbulence  most  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ministers  of  peace.  That  they  might,  however,  pot. 
appear  in  open  rebellion  to  the  constitution  which  they  had  held 
forth  as  prescribed  by  Scripture,  they  offered  to  obey  the  commission 
of  the  last  General  Assembly,  which  they  acknowledged;  and,  hi 
sense  of  this  body,  which  had  no  title  to  act,  published  their  defiance 
of  all  which  they  were  required  to  obey.  But  to  raise  their  popularity* 
they  had  recourse  to  methods,  which,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
perhaps  still  more  exceptionable.  In  celebrating  the  Lord's 
r,  they  departed  from  the  decent  mode  which  had  been  pro- 
band which  required  that  the  minister  of  each  parish  should 
dispense  it;  and  assembling  immense  multitudes  from  contiguous 
parishes,  they  employed  the  roost  fervent  of  the  clergy  to  deliver 
numerous  sermons;  they  affected  a  gloominess  of  devotion,  which 
tins  often  been  identified  with  the  homage  due  to  a  merciful  Creator ; 
they  interned  the  prejudices  and  the  enthusiastical  zeal  of  those  who 
listened  to  them ;  and  they  thus  rendered  an  ordinance,  graciously 
islanded  to  be  the  bond  of  charity,  instrumental  in  cherishing  the* 
•est*  dispositions,  and  in  withdrawing  their  flocks  from  those  pastor* 
who  adhered  to  the  church.  The  manner  in  which  they  ceooueted 
tfriM  worship,  was  adapted  to  cpnvejr  the  idea,  that  they  we 
forwred  with  peculiar  coorauniga&rai  o£  jfee  spii^K.tfcey.eve* 
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altered  the  natural  tone  of  the  human  voice,  that  they  raieht  inspire 
religious  horror ;  and  when  they  had  thus  made  themselves  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God,  they  declaimed  against  the; 
jB*d  defection  and  corruption  of  die  judicatories  of  the  church.  When" 
they  had  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
they  began  to  withdraw  from  their  more  moderate  brethren,  and, 
associating  in  presbyteries,  conducted  their  proceedings  as  if  they 
had  been  exclusively  vested  with  ecclesiastical  power. 

'  Such  systematic  opposition  to  the  discipline  which  they  affected  to 
revere,  could  not  have  been  continued,  had  not  the  authority  of 
government  been  relaxed,  and  had  they  not  been  supported  by  those 
commissioners  from  the  English  parliament,  who  really  administered 
the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Violent  as  had  been  their  abhorrence  of 
sectaries,  and  strongly  as  they  had,  even  since  the  flight  of  the 
King,  expressed  that  abhorrence,  their  enmity  to  Charles  formed  a 
tie,  which  united  the  protesters  with  the  commonwealth.  The 
friends  of  Cromwell  considered  them  as  more  worthy*of  confidence, 
than  the  ministers  who  still  professed  a  regard  for  the  exiled 
monarch;  and  they  readily  listened  to  their  requests  and  representa- 
tions. Thus  aided  by  the  commissioners,  who  were  invested  with 
power  to  remove  or  to  confirm  ministers  according  to  their  political 
sentiments,  the  protesters  interfered  with  the  nomination  of  pastors; 
objected,  without  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  toe  piety 
of  the  person,  to  all  who  were  not  of  their  own  party;  and  with  the 
most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  officiousness,  often  ejected  incumbents, 
who  had  long  been  settled,  and  whose  exemplary  lives  they  did  not 
venture  to  dispute.  They  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  English 
judges  and  sequestrators,  an  order  that  no  minister  should  be  entitled 
to  the  emoluments  of  his  benefice,  till  he  produced  &  certificate, 
subscribed  by  four  clergymen,  authorized  to  grant  it:  and  they 
thus  got  into  their  own  hands  the  patronage  of  the  greater  number 
of  livings/   pp.  212—215.  Vol.  IIL 

.  The  divisions  that  prevailed  in  the  Church  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate, were  succeeded,  ou  the  Restoration,  by  a  series  of 
most  disgraceful  persecutions.  When  it  had  been  resolved  to 
restore  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition, 
violence  was  directed  against  the  protesters,  while  the  moderate 
ministers  were  lulled  into  security.  These  were  not  displeased  to 
see  the  protesters  humbled ;  but  a  letter  which  Sharp  ;  whom  they 
had  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  afFairs^but  who  had  be- 
trayed them,  brought  from  the  king,  assuring  them  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  preserve  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by 
law  established,  gave  them  entire  satisfaction.  After  this  assur- 
ance* all  men  were  filled  with  astonishment,  when  an  act  was  pass- 
ed in  parliament,  declaring  null  and  void  all  the  acts  of  that  As- 
sembly, since  1640.  The  Presbyterian  polity  was  thus  at  onceover- 
thrown.  Of  the  conduct  of  government  at  this  period,  as  impoKtio 
as  it  was  unprincipled,  Dr.  Cook  expresses  a  becoming  abhor- 
rence. Apprehensive  of  commotion,  the  King  was  inclined  to 
aequiesoe  in  the  present  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland ;  bat, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  ministers,  he  authorized  the  proper  steps 
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to  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy.  This  order  was 
immediately  executed  ;  bishops  were  appointed,  the  Presbyterian 
discipline  was  suspended,  and  prelacy  received  once  morfe  the 
tanotion  of  the  legislature.  In  recording  these  events,  our 
Author  evidently  feels  regret  that  the  free  and  generous  senti- 
ments of  the  reformers  and  coveuanters  should  have  degenerated 
into  such  tame  and  servile  compliance  with  the  measures  of  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration.  Episcopacy,  as  notr 
established,  was  different  from  that  which  had  existed  in  the  timet 
of  James  and  his  successor. 

c  During  the  period  through  which  bishops  were  formerly  re- 
cognized, they  were  regarded  only  as  the  constant  moderators  Of 
the  different  ecclesiastical  judicatories  ;  these  judicatories  regularly 
SUsembledt  and  conducted  much  of  the  business  of  the  church.  The 
idea,  that  they  entirely  depended  upon  the  bishops,  was  never  intro- 
duced, or  was  steadily  resisted ;  and  great  efforts  were  requisite  to 
procure  their  sanction  to  the .  privileges  which  were  claimed  for  the 
prelates.  But  Charles,  by  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  indeed  without 
preserving  even  the  appearance  of  consulting  it,  introduced  episco- 
pacy in  a  form  from  which  his  ancestors  would  have  shrunk ;  anfl 
Eve  to  bishop  the  power  of  deciding  whether  presbyteries  should 
'  held  at  all,  or  of  limiting  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction.1  pp.  249, 
250.  Vol.  III. 

The  sequel  of  this  history,  which  details  the  severe  and  tyran- 
nical measures  adopted  in  support  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  cruel- 
ties, oppression,  and  barbarities  employed  to  subdue  the  constancy 
of  the  Presbyterians,  possesses  a  truly  tragic  interest.  Although 
our  Author  draws  bis  information  from  the  purest  sources,  rod 
preserves  his  mind  remarkably  free  from  those  Masses  which 
Boeftes  ot  tyranny  and  unmerited  suffering  give  to  the  steadiest 
intellect,  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  government,  and  commisera- 
tion for  its  unhappy  victims,  will  be  the  predominant  sentiments 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

In  ages  of  profligacy  and  corruption,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
with  an  individual  of  uncommon  virtue.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Cook 
dwells  with  feelings  of  extreme  pleasure  on  the  virtues  of  the 
venerable  prelate Xeighton,  who  availed  himself  of  all  his  influ- 
ence, to  mitigate  the  severity  of  oppression. 

When  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  James  the  Second  made 
way  for  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  British 
throne,  the  latter  was  inclined  to  continue  the  episoopal  polity 
in  Scotland.  His  views,  however,  were  soon  changed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  chaplain  Carstairs,  who  represented,  that  while 
the  Episcopalians  were  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  it  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  Presbyterians;  that  in  Scotland 
episcopacy  was  so  interwoven  .with  the  doctrines  of  Divine  right, 
royal  supremacy,  and  passive  obedience,  as  to  render  ite  ex- 
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istence  incompatible  with  the  object  of  his  coming;  and  that 
while  he  countenanced  his  friends,  by  agreeing  to  BBtablittl 
Presbytery  among  the  Scots,  he  would  shew  the  English  Dis- 
senters, that  his  conduct  to  them  arose  from  necessity  rather 
than  choice.  William  accordingly  acquiesced  in  the  clause  of 
the  claim  of  rights  that  abolished  episcopacy,  and  an  act  was  passed 
in  tiie  Assembly  of  ibe  States,  June,  1889,  which  accomplished 
that  object.  But  when  the  Presbyterians  were  fuund  not  to  observe 
io  their  treatment  of  the  episcopal  party,  the  moderate  and  con- 
ciliating principles  which  this  Prince  had  recommended,  be  was 
highly  irritated,  and  an  incident  occurred  that  threatened  to 
overturn  the  Presbyterian  constitution.  The  enemies  of  the 
Presbyterians  having  procured  an  act  requiring  all  person*  La 
take  what  was  called  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  assurance ,  the 
ministers  resisted  the  innovation,  and  the  King,  ignorant  of  the 
ferment,  and  following  the  advice  of  the  Scottish  council, 
ordered  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  ensuing 
Assembly. 

'  Lord  Carmichael  having  Found  the  ministers  resolute,  Iwd 
thought  it  his  duty  to  convey  this  intelligence  to  London  ;  bui  the 
King  was  inflexible,  confirmed  in  his  determination  by  the  Earl  of 
Stair  and  Lord  Tarbet,  who  now  represented  the  obstinacy  of  die 
clergy  as  rebellion. 

'  Happily  Caretairs,  who  had  been  absent  from  court,  arrived  it 
Kensington  at  the  critics!  moment  when  the  messenger,  conveying 
his  Majesty's  mandate,  was  dispatched-  He  formed  the  bold  resolu- 
tion, as  the  only  method  for  preventing  the  most  disastrous  events, 
of  stopping  the  courier.  Having  dune  so,  and  got  possession  of  the 
papers,  he  hastened  to  the  King's  bed-room,  and,  having  awakened 
him,  told  what  he  had  done.  William  was  at  first  violently  enraged  ; 
but  Carstairs  represented  so  powerfully  the  wisdom  of  conciliating 
the  Presbyterians,  who,  however  misled,  were  not  acting  from  dis- 
affection, diet  his  Majesty  was  convinced.  He  commanded  Cat-stain 
to  bum  the  dispatches,  and  to  draw  up  such  instructions  10  die 
commissioners,  as  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. These  instructions  he  subscribed,  and  they  reached  Edin- 
burgh on  the  day  of  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  The  ■■ 
by  the  mteUigenee  that  the  King  was  to  dispense  with  the  assurance, 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  it  can  be  described."  pp.  *5rJ,  t)7- 
Vol.  III. 

Dr.  Qook's  style  would  gain  both  in  grace  and  energy,  if  it 
were  more  condensed.  In  the  early  parts  of  (his  history,  mure 
particularly,  it  must  be  deemed  a  blemish  that  so  lur 
ig  allotted  to  civil  affairs.  Though  we  acquiesce  in  general 
in  the  justness,  and  sometimes  admire  the  actiteitess,  of  Dr. 
Cook's  reflections,  yet  it  would  seem  that  they  arc  more  fre- 
quent and  extended  than  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  tut- 
torical  composition,  as  deduced  from  the  best  models  of  ancient 
and  modem  times. 
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AwXIL   SELECT  UTEJURY  INFOJIMATION 


fV*  Gtftlemen  and  Publishers  mho  htm  wprh  in  theprtu,  miU 
^Jfe rCondnctors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by' sendm  Xnfir 

;.g[w «gf *g*»<*  v*  ****$  cmmp&aud^ Jot?  WHfc, 


'   Mis*  Lacy.AIkr*  is<pfep*rh>g  for the 
gtost,  ''ftfcpotta  of  fre  Coin*  of  ft**) 

TO  ifrf^j"  i^WP1™*?*  *  minute  view 

efber  domestic  tife,  abfl  notice*  of  the 

%aftaeV«yf  ****£****,  arts;  and  lite* 

afjftre  of  flOT*rcijj^^Th*  present  Work 

Dreteii  wmnW  soverclgtoj  and  a  con* 
^MaaiAsrid^il^tMldsieitic  events 
of  Iter  feign,  a  Urge  portion  of  biogra- 
phical anecdote,  private  memoir,  and 
'traits  ilastrative  of  .en  interesting  pe- 
jrfod  of.  English  history.  Original  iet- 
;  iters,  speeches,   and.  occasional  poems 

*  are  largely  interspersed. 

.Mr.  AccWhas  in  tbe  press,  Che- 
mical  Amusements ;   comprising  a  se- 

**nes  of  curious  and  instructive  expert- 
smrnts.  tsiilT  performed!  and  unattended 
Mr  naoger. 

'"'  An  octavo  edition  of  Mawe's  Travels 

*  toe  Brazils,  will  be  published  shortry. 
*'    Preparing  for  publication,  the  poetical 

HflsntTrr    and    Memoirs  of    tbe  lite 

Pf.  John  Leyden. 

,   the  third   volume  of  the  Personal 

'KaVratire  of  M.  De  Homboldt's  Tra- 

*%w!s'  to  'tbe  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the 

•'Ksyr    Continent;    during    tbe    years 

-  1799-1804.  trantiated  by  Helen  Maria 

Williams,  Is  nearry/eady. 

Hie  Knight  of  St.  John,  a  Romance. 
'Bjr'Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter,  Author  Of 
'  ttte  Recluse  of  Norway,   fcc  3  vols. 

'  ltBSO. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  one  vo- 
lume, Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Savage,  tbe 
.  oldest  daughter  of  tbe  Rev.  Philip 
Henry,  with  interesting  extracts  from 
her  diary  end  papers*  By  J;  B.  Wil- 
liams. 

•    Mr.  J.  K.  Brewer  is  preparing' Col - 
.  fteetkms  towards  a  Biographic*!  Aceoent 
,  jof  the  late  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

The  fourth  edition  of  'Mr.  Moore's 
of  Lett*  Rookh,  is  noweaaele,   , 
M*  R»  Southey  is  piepejfegjfor  the 
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press,  a  thfrB  vttfewe'  of*  tlje*  BMMry1  %f 
Branit,  •    r  ■  '.«     '■■'■»■  •"•'      

r£&^^ 

rinxee  in  quaricv  witn  a 

mY-UMsflBt  from  :an 
Bo^eef,  she  ttlfcof  R 
Lord  Bishop  ,of  LahdadL  written  by  Ids}, 
self  at  dmwlSrt^Sm^li^d  re$9d 
?T,T*l4'PoMii|j(Sbt%S6tf;rlle«tfd 
Wstsbtr,  LLB.  ^ttbeneaiy  df  taodmY 
and  Wells.   '  '    '     ,"■    •'*** 

An  Essay  on  the  Cbemlcaf  rflftbW 
anl  .Medical  Treatment  of -CaHcnloes 
disorders,  wkh  Plfcte^  by  _ 
Marcel  M.J$.  f  &A.  is"  *  tl 
and  maf  be  eipecWd  sbottH. 

MTstr  Bedfef  la  P^ntyrf^^te 
press.  Memoirs,  wttn  tf  Seleecton'fjran 
the  Correspondences  and*  other  pttbnb* 
lUhed  Writings  of  the  la*e  Mrs.  EH*- 
beth  Hamilton,  Author  of  Letter*  on 
'Education,  Agrlppina,  Ate.  lu  two 
volnmesf  crown  octavo.  'j**1. 

In  October  will  appear,  a  TJa^eftel 
History*  translated  from  tl>eOfeisji>f 
MnMtilier,ie3r6ls,Bvo.  Tbh%0v% 
is  not  a  mere  com  pendibm  of  ^dMHtll 
History,  tkit'contaTes  a  pltlfosopntcal 
mtpnry '  IntA  tbe'nievaf,  eod  nlbre  eeps* 
c.altyth^TPolit^VrtWata.^hfch  Have 
given  rise  t6  the  niost  istt^faet  re^o* 
lotions  in  the  history  of  the  bs^ajm 
race. .  * 

Aneweettioh,  moctr  ee!*ffcedf,r of  a 
Treatise  on  rhe  Natart'^od  Cure  6f  the 
Qont  end  Rneumetissn,  by  Dr.^fcndm* 
more,  is  just  ready.  '  ' 

Dr.  John  Mayo  proposes  to  pabJUi 
some  Remarks  on  Insanity,  in  addi- 
tion to  s>ose  already  peblisbed  by  D*. 
Tbonias  Af ajo.      ,  [     .;,;  ."  .»,* 

Dr.  Uwins,  Physiclaa  to  the  Cuy 
and  Caledonian  Dispensaries,  will  coas- 
mence*  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  at  his 
house,  No.  1,  Thavies  Inn.  Holboralon 
f riday,  the  3d  of'  October,  At  Swren 
w*eloefc  in  the  eveaing  precsssse.^  And 
ivthe  Sprm^Dr.Uwiee  wiUe^snnenoe 
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a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Materia  Medics, 
and  rhimiacy. 

Li  the  course  of  il.e  pte'ent  itiwlb 
■ilrbepublrshr.l,  Purl  T.  of  an  Bullion 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  without  Pnntt,  ID 
ha  completed  in  Pour  Parb ,  it  it  uni- 
form kilo  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  Points, 
that  was  [iiii)ii»i>id  in  May  lust ;  either 
of  these  Bibifa  may  be  tiad  irsKrtwted 
*ith  finK1i*h,  Greek,  or  L -till  ;  end  total 
Conjoined,  wil'  nut,  uheu  bound,  exceed 

brew  Bible  nlone,  lian  an  inch. 

Shortly  will  appear,  a  new  edition  Of 
the  Abridgemtiul  nf  Ainnworth'a  i.a  in 
Dictionary,  revised  by  J,  Carey,  LL  IX 

Mr.  Moir,  an  indefatigable  compiler 
of  sever,,!  useful  publications,  announces 
another  selection,  under  the  title  of 
Curious  and  Interesting  Subjects  of  Hii- 
tory.  Antiquity,  and  Science,  containing 
the  earliest  information  of  the  most 
remarkable  Cities  of  Antlent  and  Mo- 
dern   Times,  thair  Customs,  Architec- 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
Bluet's  Juvenile  Anecdotes,  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  a  few  days. 

Alto,  a  cheap  edition,  somewhat 
abridged,  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Rev.T.  Juhusioiuv  is  printing  in 
a  duodecimo  volume,  a  History  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed and  its  vicinity,  in- 
eluding  a  compendium  of  border  hit- 
lory. 

The  Worki  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Hey- 
woo<i,   with  an  account  of  bis  life,  are 
preparing  for  ■ 
(our  octavo  voli 

The 


ou  the  *ound  and  prophetic  nature  of  iu 
princples. 

Mr.  Pope  will    soon   publish    a   coi- 
f cried  etiiiion  of  his  Abr idgi-mont  of  tl* 
Laws  of  Customs  and  Excise,  including 
alterations  made    in    the   last 
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r.  R,  L.  Kdgcworth  has 
latt  some  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  which 
■ill  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  Theological  Works  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow  are  printing  at  Oxford,  in  six 
octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Hogg  will  soon  publish  the  fifth 
edition  of  bit  Queen's  Wake,  illustrated 
by  the  artists  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Essay  on  Public  Credit,  by  David 
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volume  of  the  Oxford  Eooj- 
or  Dictionary  of  Arte,  Sti- 
inces,  and  General  Literature,  isjuit 
published,  price  31.  in  board*.  Tin 
work  will  be  comprised  in  fire  toluoua, 
4to.  or  :25  parts,  price  Ss.  each. 

Speedily  will  lie  published,  iu  oat 
vol.  8vj.  a  Practical  Enquiry  into  tar 
Causes  of  the.  frequent  Failure  of  ta< 
Opeiations  of  emr.iCting  an 
the  Cataract,  ami  the  description  ut  - 
new  and  improved  series  ol  O,, ■ritinu, 
by  the  practice  of  whiah  hiiki  ufifcm 
causes  of  failuie  may  be  avoided.  Il> 
lust  rated  by  Tables  of  the  conipsrstivi 
success  of  the  old  and  new  opera  tiew, 
by  Sir  William  Adams. 

Professor  Orfilj,  author  of  the  Trea- 
tise ou  Animal, Minernl,  and  Vegetal-!* 
Poisons,  has  in  the  pre**,  mi  elementary 
work  on  Chemistry  :  an  English  Traitila- 
tiou  will  appear  soon  after  the  pulia- 
tion of  the  original.  From  the  situation 
which  Dr.  dull  holds,  as  teacher  o( 
the  science  of  Chemistry  in  Paris,  luge- 
ther  with  his  correspoiidein'e  with  Pin 
fessors  in  this  and  other  countries,  las 
work  may  be  expected  to  coot.tui  all  the 
modern  discoveries  in  chemtslty  j  asd 
'.  will  therefore  form  a  useful  boot  far 
tudenta. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  puV 
lished.a  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathiat1' 
(of  Dublin)  Enquiry   into  the  DocUiaa 
of  the  Rcfoimation,  ot  a  right  confine* 
itig  and  conclusive  Confutatiou  ot  Cal- 
vinism.   To  which   it  su  • 
paidea,  or  the  true  Melbo.1 . 
the  Clergy  of  the  listabli 
being     a    wholesome   The* 
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Art.  XIU.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


British  Monachitm ;  or,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Monks  and  Nuns  of 
England.  Tu  which  are  added,  I. 
Porcgruia  tori  urn  Religiosum  i  or  Man- 
nar* and  Customs  of  antient  Pilgrims. 
— II.  I  ..ii-nu.i.i  ..il  of  Anchorets  and 
Hermits.— III.  Account  of  the   Conti- 


nentea,  or  women  who  had   made  soar 

of  cbasUly— IV.  Four    select    Pom, 

in  various  styles.      By  Thomas  Dudley 

Fosbrooke,  M.A.  F..--.A 

History  of  Gloueeateobira, 

ato.   price  3   guineas.      IllvKt-itcd  ru 

numerous  plater,  of  Encloui 

tumes,  including  -10  subject*  drawn  bj 

J.    Carter,   F.S.A.     A  "try 
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are  printed .  on  Large  Paper,  and  hot- 
pressed,  price  51.  5s. 

A10GEAPHY. 

The  Sexagenarian  j    or,  the   Recol- 
lections of  a  Literary  Life.    2  volt.  8vo. 
It.  la.  boards. 
1  Dr.   Watkins's  Memoirs  of  the  Right 

Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan;  the 
Second  and  concluding  Part,  embel- 
lished with  a  finely  engraved  Portrait 
of  the  present  Mrs.  Sheridan,  after 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  4to.  11.  lis.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Miss  Emma 
Humphries,  of  Frome,  with  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  on  the  influence 
of  Religion  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter, &c    By  T.  East.  «s. 

BOTANY. 

A  Botanical  description  of  British 
Plants,  in  the  Midland  counties,  par- 
ticularly of  those  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Alcester ;  with  occasional  Notes  aud 
Observations:  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
snort  Introduction,  to  the  Study  of 
Botany,  and  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
principal  Natural  Orders.  By  T.  Pur- 
ton,  Surgeon,  Alcester.  2  vols.  8vo.  11. 
boards.  .With  eight  coloured  engravings, 
by  James  Sowerby,  F.  L.  S. 

EDUCATION. 

Systematic  Education ;  or,  Elemen- 
tary Instruction  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  Literature  and  Science,  with 
Practical  Rules  for  studying  each 
Branch  of  Useful  Knowledge.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce, 
and  the  Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,  LLD. 
The  second  edition  improved,  11.  Us.  Gd. 
boards. 

PINE    ARTS. 

Vol.  HI.  of  The  Genuine  Works  of 
William  Hogarth;  with  Biographical 
Anecdotes.  By  John  Nichols,  F.S.A. 
and  the  late  George  Stevens,  F.R.S.  and 
F.S.A.  Containing  Clavis  Hogarthiana, 
and  other  Illustrative  Essays ;  with  Fifty 
additional  Plates.  4 to.  41.  4s,  Large 
Paper.  61.  6s. 

***  The  First  and  Secoud  Volumes 
of  this  Work,  may  be  had  with  early 
Impressions  of  the  Plates,  price  101, 10s. 
or  on  large  Paper,  with  Proof  Prates, 
price  211.  Also,  Clavis  Hogarthiana; 
or,  Illustrations  of  Hogarth,  from  pas- 
sages in  Authors  he  never  read,  and 
could  not  understand.  The  Second 
Edition. — These  *'  Illustrations"  form  a 
part  of  the  Third  Volume  of  Hogarth's 
Works;  bat  are  likewise  printed,  for 


separate  distribution,  in  8vo.  embellished 
with  a  Portrait,  price  4s, 

The  Civil  Architecture  of  Vitnmus. 
Translated  by  William  Wilkins,  jnn. 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Goiwil  and  Caias  Oct* 
lege,  fee.  Part  9,  elephant  4to.  31.  3f. 
ro^al  folio,  61.  6s.  boards.  '     • 

bistort. 

The  Secret  aid  true  History  of  that 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  restora* 
tion  to  the  year  1678.  By  the  Rer. 
James  Kirton.  To  which  is  added,  am 
Account  of  the  Murder  of  Arcbbtshop 
Sharp,  by  James  Russell,  an  attar 
therein.  Edited  from  the  MtfS.  by 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharp©,  Esq.  its*  ' 
II.  16s.  board*. 

An  Historical  Display  of  the  Btfscts 
of  Physical  and  Moral  Cause*  oo  tas> 
Character  and  Circumstances  of  National 
including  a  comparison  jof  the  Anciesrts 
and  Moderns  in  regard  to  their  intel- 
lectual and  social  state.  By  John  Big* 
land,  Author  of  Letters-  on  the  Stady 
of  History,  History  of  Europe,  At)*'. 
8vo.  14s.  board*  •    • 

An  Abridgement  of  Universal  History? ' 
commencing  with   the   Croatian,  and' 
carried  down  to  toe  Peace  of  Parit  ft*- 
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1  :TL|  ISTORY  has  been  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relation  t# 
l  XI     man,  that  experiment  bears  to  nature.     It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  liis  hidden  principles,  the  display  of  his  whole  charac- 
,  <er.     This,  though  assumed  as  an  axiom,  is  exceedingly  ques* 
t   tionable,  if  applied  to  history  in  general.     Did  history,  indeed, 
fMresent  itself  in  all  the  minuteness  of  Bubb  Doddington's  Diary, 
.and  follow  the  individuals  it  describes,  into  all  their  serpentina 
oourses,  and  into  all  the  selfish  considerations  which  formed  the 
real,  if  not  ostensible  motives  of  their  actions,  the  sentiment 
would  approach  nearer  to  truth.     History,  however,  is  neces- 
sarily general.      It  selects,  accumulates,  arranges  facts ;   finds 
or  conjectures  a  few  of  the  avowed,  and  but  a  very  few  of  the 
real  causes ;   and  thus  amuses  or  instructs  its  readers.     The 
fates  of  individuals,  of  dynasties,  of  empires,  pass  before  us ; 
kut  while  the  geographical  changes  and  national  histories  are 
exhibited,  man,  as  an  individual,  in  all  that  concerns  his  real 
character,  remains  just  as  little  known  to  us  as  before.     And 
though  the  value  of  history  is  itumense,  we  are  persuaded  that 
more-  im|>ortance  has  been    attached  to  it,  as  a  comment  on 
human  nature,  and  as  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  man,  than  it 
•  deserves.     It  presents  human  passions  on  a  gigantic  scale,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  very  same  passions,  affording  the  same  illustrations 
of  man,  and  conveying  the  same  moral  lessons,  are  presented  to 
us  iu  a  state  of  intense  operation,  amid  the  peasants  of  a  coun- 
try village,  or  the  children  of  a  nursery.      There  may  be  found 
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the  same  selfishness,  the  same  love  of  distinction,  the  same 
emulation,  and  mortal  hatred,  that  agitate  cabinets,  and  rouse  a 
world  to  arms,  and  to  deeds  of  notorious  valour. 

The  general  taste  for  history,  may  he  resolved  into  the  love  of 
novelty,  and  the  love  of  excitement.     Though  man,  under  every 
modification  of  circumstances,  is  the  same  guilty,  selfish  being1 , 
yet,  almost  infinite  diversity  is  presented,  from  the  ever-shifting 
scenes  through  which  different  persons  are  called  to  pass.     This 
gives  a  novelty  to  most  parts  of  history,  that  gratifies  our  desire 
for  some  '  new  thing.9    The  love  of  excitement,  however,  is  the 
great  principle  on  which  we  are  to  account  for  such  a  taste.      If 
there  be  nothing  in  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  in  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  agents,  or  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
historians,  to  rouse  the  feelings,  the  history  drops,  still-born,  as 
it  were,  from  tbe  press,  or  soon  sinks  into  oblivion.      History 
must  rouse,  otherwise  it  cannot  please.    And  the  skill  of  the 
-historian  is  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  in  the  thrilling  representations 
Which  he.  gives  of  transactions  and  characters.     Thus,  we  are 
delighted  and  rapt  into  at  least  a  momentary  love  of  liberty, 
and  into  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  while  we  move  with 
Arminius  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  amid  the  gloomy  and  in- 
terminable forests  of  Germany ;   with  Sertorius  in  Lusitania ; 
with  Cato  in  Africa.;   or,  in  more  modern  times,  with  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  whh  the  Dutch  in  the  thirty  years1  war ;    with  Gus- 
tavus,  breasting  and  overwhelming  the  imperial  enemies  of  civil 
and    religious    liberty ;    and    with  Washington    in  America. 
History,  however  it  may  instruct,  is,  on  the  whole,  far  more 
adapted  to  produce  pain  than  pleasure.     It  affords  a  melan- 
choly view  of  human  nature,  subject-in  general  to  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  the  heart.      Who  can  view,  without  the  most  painful 
amotions, '  the  slight  pretexts  upon  which  madness  and  ambition 
4  have  sacrificed  the  blood  and  the  subsistence  of  infatuated  na- 
4  tions  ;'  the  too  general  hostility  of  governors  to  the  governed  ; 
the  indifference  of  rulers  to   real  religion,  further  than  their 
schemes  of  personal  policy  have  been  accidentally  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  truth  ?  Next  to  this  is  our  sorrow  that  historians,  in 
genera],  have  so  seldom  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which   history   afforded  them,  to  teach    mankind  the  lessons 
which  their  themes  could  not  fail  to  suggest   to  men  whose 
hearts  truly  felt  the  importance  of  benefiting  mankind.      Even 
Robertson,  who  never  fails  to  delight  by  the  almost  poetic  har- 
mony of  his  language,  who  never  offends  against  morals  «r 
liberty,  scarcely  ever  appears,  even  in  his  history  of  Charles  V, 
which  exhibits  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  august 
character  of  a  Christian  moralist.     Seldom  have  historians  paid 
to  the  principles  and  love  of  peace,  tbe  homage  due  to  them  firafll 
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lumauity  ;  seldom  has  (heir  eloquence  thundered  against  the  v 
cruelties  and  injustice  of  aggressors,  unless  their  favourites  haye 
>eeju  aggrieved.  Had  tbey  acted  more  on  Christian  principles, 
t  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  taste  of  nations,  determined,  as  it 
lecessarily  is,  in  a  great  measure*  by  the  press,  would  have 
teen  different  from  what  it  now  is.  The  historian  is  guilty  at 
east  of  connivance,  who  does  not  study  to  exhibit  war,  as  it  is, 
vith  all  its  guilty  causes,  its  melancholy  accompaniments,  its 
ippaHing  consequences.  / 

History  may  be  presented  in  the  rude  and  simple  fojrm  of 
tnnals,  uneinbellished  by  a  single  decoration  of  the  imaginaiion, 
unenlightened  by  a  single  ray  of  science,  and  ^scarcely  affording 
jo  the  future  historian  the  least  assistance,  by  exhibiting  either 
Jie  motives,  circumstances,  or  consequences,  of  the  actions  and 
events  narrated.  It  is,  however,  found  in  fact,  that  the  fancy  is 
ordinarily  more  alive  than  the  understanding.  Hence,  in  almost 
nfery  country,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  civilisation,  history  has 
ippeared  io  the  form  of  poetry,  presenting  charms  to  unculti- 
vated ears  by  its  rude  numbers  and  the  dress  of  imagination* 
The  historical  songs  of  the  Druids  are  lost ;  but  something  of 
bbeir  spirit,  and,  perhaps,  their  manner,  is  preserved  in  the 
Scandinavian,  Welch,  and  Scottish  bards.  Were  Ossian  ad- 
missible evidence,  lie  might  be  adduced,  instar  oumftum ;  hot  a» 
eren  now  *  tubjudice  lis  est,'  he  can  be  considered  only  aa 
mi  illustration,  without  being  elevated  into  an  authority*  In 
those  cases  in  which  imagination  was  allowed  to  interfere 
in  a  region  of  fact  and  inference,  it  was  inevitable  that 
uatory  would  soon  assume  the  character  of  fable,  and  the 
limpte  truth  would  be  lost,  or  be  found  with  difficulty 
unid  the  creations  of  fancy.  Hence*  the  emnanrassmeots 
presented  to  historians  in  the  ruder  ages  of  all  countries, 
wkb  the  exception  of  one  who  had  the  Spirit  of  God  for  his 
pride.  Even  in  the  more  advanced  and  polished  stages  of 
lociety,  poetry  has  lentits  aid  in  this  department  of  literature ; 
and  events  which  might  otherwise  have  been  totally  unknown, 
or  but  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  of  tradition,  have  been  per- 
petuated in  the  songs  of  Homer. 

*'*  In  every  case,  however,  beyond  the  merest  annals  of  the 
rudest  ages,  history  has  been  a  grand  moral  machine ;  and, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  soberness  of  prose,  or  in  the  splendour 
of  poetry,  has  had  a  very  material  influence  on  the  movements 
of  governments  and  the  destinies  of  nations.  If  Homer's 
Achilles  was  the  prototype  of  Alexander,  and  Alexander  the 
pattern  of  Caesar,  wlio  shall  say  how  many  igne$  minore*  h**e 
paeu  kindled  by  reflection  from  them,  and  how  remote  may  he 
the  consequences  of  that  exhibition  of  a  hero  ?  Poetry,  availing 
itself  of  historical  facts,  baa  throw*  charms  of  her  own  emtio* 
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love  the  one  and  hate  the  other.  As  Hume  is  not  sparing  in  his 
reflections,  he  was  evidently  disposed  to  become  the  teacher  of 
mankind  :  aud  what  might  he  not  have  done,  with  such  powers, 
had  he  been  under  the  influence  of  a  nobler  motive  than  that 
which  he,  unblushing,  avows  ? — He  wrote  for  fame  !* 

The  school  of  Edinburgh,  not  then  so  distinguished  by  a 
hardiness  of  disquisition  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  principles 
whose  practical  conclusions  were  atheism,  was  exchanged  for 
those  of  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Fcrncy,  and  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  apparent  in  every  page  that  ad- 
mitted its  display.  In  his  writings,  the  liberality  of  Paganism 
is  always  seen  to  advantage,  in  opposition  to  the  inflexible  stub- 
bornness and  frowning  aspect  of  Christianity ;  Popery  is  ex- 
tenuated,  while  the  evils  of  Protestantism  are  blazoned ;  High 
Church,  with  her  appalling  claims  and  magisterial  comtaands, 
has  even  the  advantage  of  rigid  Puritanism.  And  had  any 
society  existed,  professing  the  generous  and  rational  principles 
of  atheism,  he  had  doubtless  given  that  the  precedence,  and 
exulted  in  the  darkness  he  had  formed  ;  for  the  notion  of  a  God, 
under  any  form  of  theism,  is,  at  times,  attended  with  aofcne  un- 

I)leasant  associations  and  anticipations.  He  has  thus  contributed 
lis  share  to  the  diffusion  of  that  mental  poison,  which  has  pro- 
duced so  large  a  portion  of  the  distractions  of  Europe  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  If  its  virulence  has  been  less  active  is 
England  than  on  the  Continent,  the  great  counteracting  bause 
will  be  found,  not  merely  in  the  freedom  of  our  civil  constitution, 
and  in  our  general  information,  but  in  the  religious  liberty, 
which  has  enabled  Christianity  to  meet  infidelity,  not  with  the 
weapons  of  the  inquisition,  but  with  its  own  celestial  light  and 
power. 

Men  who  write  for  fame  or  for  subsistence,  are  seldom  scru- 
pulous in  the  choice  of  means,  and  generally  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  public.  It  is  the  business  of  such  writers,  to  study,  and, 
in  some  degree,  conform  to,  the  temper  of  those  on  whose 
award  they  depend  for  success.  They  may  make  high  pre- 
tences of  independence,  and  of  giving  laws  of  thinking  to  tha 
age ;  but  they  are  generally  hurried  on  in  the  track  or  the  lite- 
rary and  reading  mass ;  and  though  they  may  accelerate  their 
movements,  they  can  scarcely  alter  their  direction.     Hume  feK 

*  This  is  every  where  intimated,  and  sometimes  explicitly  avowed, 
in  that  curious,  egotistical,  and,  in  one  sense,  candid  account  of*4  My 
44  own  Life,"  written  by  this  ingenious  Author,  It  is  candid:  for, 
though  it  obviously  intended  to  blazon  his  own  excellence,  it  is  the 
exhibition  of  excellences  which  have  not  the  remotest  relation  to  the 
Christian  virtues  of  humility  before  (»od,  and  disinterested  love  to 
man.  They  are  the  excellences  of  a  philosopher  who  has  succeKfuUj 
learned  to  esteem  himself  better  than  others. 
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of  that  family,  for  the  subject  of  his  fragment  of  history,  (and 
what  intelligent  reader  does  not  lament  that  it  is  but  a  frag- 
ment ?)  evidently  intended  to  inculcate  his  own  liberal  views  of 
.government,  far  more  than  to  expose  the  puerile  superstition 
and  the  gigantic  despotism  of  that  expatriated  monarch.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  while  love  of  fame  was  the  remote  in- 
spiring principle  of  all  Hume's  writings,  the  immediate  object 
of  his  history  was  to  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the  Stuarts. 

With  the  Stuarts  he  began  his  historical  career :  thence  he 
threw  back  a  glance  at  the  Tudors  ;  and  the  ingenious  apologist 
of  the  one  became  the  severe  censor  of  the  other.  It  is  true,  he 
justifies  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  James,  and  sometimes 
praises  the  conduct  of  .Elizabeth  ;  but  the  general  character  of 
these  first  two  portions  of  history,  is  decidedly  partial.  Circum- 
stances, and,  perhaps,  inclination,  determined  him  to  creep 
backward,  till  he  entered  the  cradle  of  the  English  nation  ;  and 
ihus  in  a  succession  of  retrograde  movements,  he  completed  the 

J  present  work.  In  every  part  of  his  history  the  characteristic 
eatures  of  his  mind  had  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying 
themselves;  nor  was  he  backward  in  exhibiting  them.  And 
his  whole  history,  so  far  as  its  facts  and  circumstances  admit, 
is  such  as,  a  priori,  might  have  been  expected  from  a  roan' 
whose  pride,  assuming  the  form  of  scepticism,  induced  him  to 
maintain  the  monstrous  position,  that  there  was  neither  matter 
nor  mind  in  the  universe,  and  that  nothing  existed  but  a 
succession  of  floating  ideas ;  and  who,  maintaining  a  certain 
doctrine  which  a  few  years  since  agitated  the  university  and 
city  of  Edinburgh,  has  dexterously  contrived  to  disprove  the 
testimony  of  our  senses  in  the  case  of  miracles,  and  to  get  rid  of 
a  God,  by  shewing,  that  as  we  can  prove  things  to  be  *e- 
quences*  only,  aud  not  consequences  of  what  are  ordinarily 
termed  causes,  the  argument  from  the  universe  to  an  intelligent 
mind  as  its  author,  is  inconclusive. 

History,  in  the  hands  of  so  powerful  a  writer,  might  have  been 
made  one  of  the  greatest  literary  and  moral  benefits  which  a 
jiation  could  receive.  Here,  every  moral  principle  might  have 
jreceived  its  just  award,  and  its  operation  or  defect  of  operation 
on  individuals  and  society  presented.  We  should  thus  have 
been  taught,  not  by  the  rule  and  line  of  didactic,  and  dogmatic, 
or  argumentative  system,  but  by  the  actual  operation  of  prin- 
ciple, which  would  then  have  had  a  '  local  habitation  and  a 
4  name,*  and  would  have  been  presented  in  all  the  imbodied 
forms  of  real  life.  Here,  we  should  have  seen  the  conflicts  and 
alternate  triumphs  of  good  and  evil,  and  might  have  learned  to 


*  This  we  think  is  the  term  used  by  professor  Leslie  and  others,  in 
the  controversy  alluded  to  in  the  text* 
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love  the  one  and  hate  the  other.  As  Hume  is  not  sparing  in  life 
reflections,  he  was  evidently  disposed  to  become  the  teacher  of 
mankind  :  aud  what  might  he  not  have  done,  with  such  powers, 
had  he  been  under  the  influence  of  a  nobler  motive  than  that 
which  he,  unblushing,  avows  ? — He  wrote  for  fame  !* 

The  school  of  Edinburgh,  not  then  so  distinguished  by  a 
hardiness  of  disquisition  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  principles 
whose  practical  conclusions  were  atheism,  was  exchanged  for 
those  of  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Forney,  and  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  apparent  in  every  page  that  ad- 
mitted its  display.  In  his  writings,  the  liberality  of  Paganism 
is  always  seen  to  advantage,  in  opposition  to  the  inflexible  stub- 
bornness and  frowning  aspect  of  Christianity ;  Popery  19  ex- 
tenuated, while  the  evils  of  Protestantism  are  blazoned ;  High 
Church,  with  her  appalling  claims  and  magisterial  commands, 
has  even  the  advantage  of  rigid  Puritanism.  And  had  any 
society  existed,  professing  the  generous  and  rational  principles 
of  atheism,  he  had  doubtless  given  that  the  precedence,  and 
exulted  in  the  darkness  he  had  formed  ;  for  the  notion  of  a  God, 
under  any  form  of  theism,  is,  at  times,  attended  with  some  un- 

I)leasant  associations  and  anticipations.  He  has  thus  contributed 
lis  share  to  the  diffusion  of  that  mental  poison,  which  has  pro- 
duced so  large  a  portion  of  the  distractions  of  Europe  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  If  its  virulence  has  been  less  active  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent,  the  great  counteracting  cause 
will  be  found,  not  merely  in  the  freedom  of  our  civil  constitution, 
and  in  our  general  information,  but  in  the  religious  liberty, 
which  has  enabled  Christianity  to  meet  infidelity,  not  with  the 
weapons  of  the  inquisition,  but  with  its  own  celestial  light  and 
power. 

Men  who  write  for  fame  or  for  subsistence,  are  seldom  scru- 
pulous in  the  choice  of  means,  and  generally  feel  the  pube  of 
the  public.  It  is  the  business  of  such  writers,  to  study,  and, 
in  some  degree,  conform  to,  the  temper  of  those  on  whose 
award  they  depend  for  success.  They  may  make  high  pre* 
tences  of  independence,  and  of  giving  laws  of  thinking  to  the 
age ;  but  they  are  generally  hurried  on  in  the  track  of  the  lite- 
rary and  reading  mass ;  and  though  they  may  accelerate  their 
movements,  they  can  scarcely  alter  their  direction.     Hume  felt 

*  This  is  every  where  intimated,  and  sometimes  explicitly  avowed, 
in  that  curious,  egotistical,  and,  in  one  sense,  candid  account  of  u  My 
44  own  Life,"  written  by  this  ingenious  Author.  It  is  candid:  for, 
though  it  obviously  intended  to  blazon  his  own  excellence,  it  is  the 
exhibition  of  excellences  which  have  not  the  remotest  relation  to  the 
Christian  virtues  of  humility  before  (»od,  and  disinterested  love  to 
man.  They  are  the  excellences  of  a  philosopher  who  has  successfully 
learned  to  esteem  himself  better  than  others. 
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indeed  a  perfect  congeniality  of  soul  with  the  persona  ameog 
whom  he  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  ;  whose  principles 
were  fashioned,  and  whose  vices  were  cherished,  by  VoUaire  and 
Rousseau.  He  has  followed,  no  doubt,  the  bent  of  Bis  o>Wtt 
mind ;  but  he  was  vastly  encouraged  in  this  by  the  move- 
ments of  minds  around  him.  He  had  a  moral  constitute 
fitted  for  the  mephitic  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathed;  and 
the  baseness  of  his  heart,  which  prepared  him  for  such  an 
element,  Was  cherished  and  increased  by  the  region  in  which 
he  lived.  It  was  this  state  of  things  whieh  brought  to  mat** 
rity  the  seed  so  sedulouly  sown  by  his  continental  coadjutors* 
and  of  which  Europe  has  long  been  reaping  so  plentiful,  so 
melancholy  a  harvest.  This  natural  result,  from  which  years  or 
ages  of  sufferings  will  scarcely  suffice  to  extricate  the  nation*, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  stamp  the  mark  of  deserved  infamy  on  tiyS- 
delity,  which  has  proved  itself  so  unfriendly  to  social  happiness 
and  civil  rights ;  and  on  superstition  too,  which  gave  to  infi- 
delity its  most  powerful  arms,  and  prepared  the  men  before 
whose  eyes  it  never  suffered  Christianity  to  be  presented  in  aH 
its  majestic  simplicity,  to  reject  the  truths,  to  which  it  had  so 
strangely  added  its  own  puerile  errors.  It  will,  at  all  events*, 
prevent  our  soon  seeing  another  philosophical  Frederic,  Ex- 
changing his  sceptre  and  his  sword  for  the  sceptical  pan  dipped 
in  gall,  to  write  down  and  *  crush  the  wretch  .whose,  bene- 
volent descent  from  heaven  gave  light,  and  hope,  and  peace,  to 
man  on  earth. ' 

Hume  declined  entering  minutely,  like  Buchanan  in  his 
classical  work  on  Scotland,  into  the  fabulous  parts  of  history : 
and  he  did  well ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  earlier  history  in  general, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  air  of  fable  which  mingles  with  aU  the 
earliest  accounts  of  nations.  Take  that  of  Rome,  for  instance* 
Virgil  was  allowed,  by  the  laws  of  epic  poetry,  to  invent  an 
historical  machinery  for  his  hero  ;  and,  unless  in  the  absence  a£ 
all  other  information,  as  in  the  case  of  Troy,  no  one  waul  A  re* 
sort  to  the  poet  for  historical  notices.  But  the  solid  judgement 
and  discriminating  mind  of  Livy,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
commencing  his  immortal  pages  with  a  fabulous  account  of  tho 
exposure  and  preservation  of  the  immediate  founder  of  Rome* 
His  own  scepticism  is  indeed  apparent;  but  the  very  mention 
of  the  fable  shews  his  want  of  all  authentic  documents t     No* 


■■  '•  ■■■  ■  . '-  ,    Y 


*  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  literary  watchword  among  the  in- 
fidel philosophers  of  the  Continent,  in  reference  to  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

f  Such  a  tale,  in  classic  story,  is  common  ;  for  thus  the  poets  have 
exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  Mouiitlda;  and  thus  Herddptwf  pre- 
tends Cyrus  was  exposed  by  the  command  and  through  the  $ar  ef 
Astyages.  '     ,lr  '■  * 
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thing ,  however,   more  dearly  shews   the  uncertainty  of-  early 
history,  than  the  various  accounts  given  of  the  .Jews  by  foreiira 
historians.    Justin,  Lib.  3b.  c.  2.  Tacitus,   HU    Lib.  5.  c.t 
and  Apion,  whom  Joseph"*  so  successfully  com  bats,  give  the 
most  preposterous  accounts  of  the  early  history,  migration,  and 
settlement  of  that   people.     If  the  Hebrew  originals  were  gene- 
rally inaccessible,  the  Septuagint  was  open   to  all  Grevk  schi*- 
lars,  anil  every  man  of  education  in  Rome  was  ac^trataieri1  niili 
Greek.     If,  where  a  document  of  so  high  authority  r- ' 
eminent  historian  like  Pomp.  Tiogus,    (of  whose  nark  Justin  i* 
an   abridgement,)  and  the  still  more  celebrated  Tacitus,  could 
display  so  much  ignorance,  and  employ  ho  touch  fable,  what  could 
Hume  have  done  more  than  he  has  done,  with   the-  eiilicr  por- 
tions of  the  English  History,  unless  he  Itad  given  tl 
invention,  and  expatiated  on  a  ground  purely  idral  ;  or 
a  few  facts,  and  plunged  into  the  abyaa  of  conjectM 
purpose  of  giving  to  those  insulated  and  mutilated  fna 
semblance  of  one  historical  wkults  ?  Helias  eotumem 
lory  with  a  most  just  observation.   '  The  curiosity,  t-iu. 
'  all  civilized  nations,  of  enquiring  into  the  exploits  and  advffl- 
'  lures  of  their  ancestors,  commonly  excites  a  regi -. 
'  history  of  remote  ages  should  always  be  so  much  involved  in 
'  obscurity,    uncertainty    and   contradiction.       Ingenious  mru, 
'  possessed  of  leisure,  are  apt   to  push  their  researches  beyond 

*  the  period  in  which  literary  monuments  are  framed   or  ;m- 

*  served;  without  reflecting,  that  the  history  of  past  events* 

*  immediately  lost  or  disfigured   when   entrusted   to   memory 
'  or  oral  tradition.' 

Yet,  after  all  that  Hume  and  Henry,   and  Smollett   and  Bel- 
sham,  with  a  list  of  minor  writers,  have  actum plished,  after  *U 
the  just  distinction  which  several  of  these    have    acquired   by 
their  laboured  researches,  and   profound  reflections  ;   and  while 
editions  after  editions  have  issued,  and  are  continuing:  to  issue, 
from  the  press,  the  genuine  friends  ot  literature,  ot  the  Bruit* 
Constitution,  and  of  Christian  morality,  consider  a  lli-ton  of 
England  still  a  desideratum.    And  the  public  wait,  with  no  or- 
dinary anxiety,  for  a  work  from  the  pen  of  an  eloquent    senator, 
eminent  in  every  department  to  which  he  has  directed   his  atten- 
tion, who  shall  lival  Hume  in  the  appropriateness  ol  bis  seleotioa 
of  facts,  in  the  clearness  of  his  narration,  in  the   philosophical 
arrangement  of  his  materials,  in  the  vividness  of  his  de 
iu  the  vigour  of  his  conceptions,  and  in  the  depth  of  hi 
logs  and  reflections;  and  who  shall  surpass  him  in  pi 
in  all  (he  great  moral  and  political  char  act  era  of  s  thora 
lish  historian  ;  who  shall,  in  line,  produce  a  work  tit  to  meet  lot 
eye  and  fall  on   the  tar  of  the  most  modest  and  religions,  mid 
calculated  to  excite  or  keep  alive  all  that  is  British,  all  that  w 
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free,  in  the  educated  part  of  the  community.  If  such  a  work  be 
not  presented  to  the  public,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  will  haite 
disappointed,  as  an  historian,  the  high  expectations  wlpch  hfc 
lias  created,  as  the  Author  of  Vindicts*  Gallic®,  as  the  advocate 
of  Peltier,  as  the  constitutional  judge  of  Bombay,  and  as  the 
strenuous  defender  of  human  rights  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

Still,  Hume  will  long  maintain  a  high  place  in  the  public 
estimation!  He  has  already  the  advantage  .of  actual  occupancy, 
nor  will  it  be  easy  to  displace  him  from  his  high  and  commanding 
position.  His  influence  does  not,  we  apprehend,  arise  from 
superior  accuracy  in  the  narration  of  facts,  nor  from  the  political 
principles  which  pervade  his  work ;  but  from  that  simpli- 
city which  presents  every  thing  with  so  much  clearness, 
find  that'  ton*  of  deep  sentiment  which,  as  in  Tacitus,  causes 
the  narrator  to  be  forgotten  in  the  more  elevated  and  dignified 
character  of  philosopher.,  As  Hume,  with  all  his  literary,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  delinquencies,  wiH  be  extensively  read,  and, 
wejre  it  not  especially  for  the  latter,  ought  to  be  read,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  done  well  in  making  this  revision.  What  he  baa 
done,  however,  cannot  be  known  by  a  cursory  reading.  1$ 
consists  much  in  the  suppression  of  casual  reflections,  which* 
however  incidentally  introduced,  were  designed  by  their  fre- 
quency, to  generate  scepticism  or  •  infidelity ;  for  Hume  was 
not.  like  his  fellow  transgressor,  Gibbon,  who  entered  on  grav£ 
mnd  seemingly  elaborate  defences  of  '  our  orthodox  faith9  and 
.*  our  holy  religion,'  as  he  generally  terms  it,  in  order  to  bar- 
lesque  it  by  its  grotesque  exhibitions,  and  to  weaken  its  evi- 
dences by  the  designedly  feeble  arguments  adduced  •  for  its 
support.     Let  us  hear  Mr.  M.  speak  for  himself. 

« The  plan  of  the  Editor  of  the  present  work  is,  to  put  into  the 
bands  of  parents  and  instructors  of  youth,  and  into  those  of  &e 
general  reader,  who  has  no  time  to  search  more  original  authorities^ 
an  edition  of  this  eloquent  and  useful  historian,- purified  from  his  con- 
taminating principles. 

'In  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  Editor  has  altered  no  one  fact  or 
statement  of  the  general  narrative,  or  one  line  of  those  masterly 
delineations  of  character,  with  which  this  beautiful  writer  abounds* 
except  when,  from  a  reference  to  his  own  authority,  or  from  a  com* 
parison  of  other  historians,  the  efforts  of  unhappy  prejudice  were 
apparent. 

*  To  these  authorities  and  historians,  the  reader  will  find  regular 
references,  on  all  occasions  of  importance.  % 

'In  some  places  the  alteration  of  a  single  expression  has  remoj 
the  objection ;  in  others,  the  omission  of  a  sentence,  no  way  conned 
with  the  history,  and  only  introduced  to  cast  a  slur  upon  religion, 
all  that  was  necessary ;  but  in  others  the  Editor's  task  has  b4ttfmtt£ 
extensive,  especially  in  the  latter  volumes.  '  '*      *  "">?£w  "" 

'  The  Editor  has  j till  one  observation  to  make'respecthirf  f&enatttfe 
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©f  his  undertaking  and  his  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
The  infidel  philosophy  of  modern  times,  in  its  plans  against  revealed 
religion,  seems  to  nave  included  a  conspiracy  against  the  purity  and 
peculiar  honour  of  the  female  character ;  and  if  it  has  not  endea- 
voured to  lower  according  to  its  own  views,  that  character  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind,  it  has  certainly  wished  to  alter  it  into  some- 
thing more  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  profligate  and  licentious.  It 
has  hence  arisen,  that  the  two  most  celebrated  historical  productions 
of  modern  times,  the  works  of  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  are  replete 
with  passages  most  offensive  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  mind  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  most  pernicious  to  the  youth  of  the  other  sex. 

'  Of  this,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  strongest  bul- 
wark of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  is  a  high  estimation  of 
the  character  of  women.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  lower  that 
estimate,  tends,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  demoralize  our  youth, 

'  It  has  accordingly  been  a  principal  object  in  the  present  edition, 
to  remove  from  the  narrative  of  Hume,  all  coarse  and  indelicate  ex- 
pressions and  allusions,  and  all  improper  quotations  from  ancient 
authors,  with  which  the  more  refined  ideas  of  modern  times  ought 
to  have  prevented  the  historian  from  polluting  his  pages.  The  Editor, 
therefore,  ventures  to  indulge  a  hope  that  he  shall  obtain  the  thanks 
and  encouragement  of  an  enlightened  age,  which  has  received  with 
•uch  marked  favour  a  Family  Shakspeare,  in  presenting  them 
also  with  a  Family  Hume.'*  Preface,  pp.  xiii — xv. 

As  history  will  ever  delight,  and  as  the  history  of  England 
ought  to  delight  the  minds  of  Britons,  we  can  venture  to  re- 

*  «  It  is  most  painful  to  reflect  that  Gibbon,  whose  brilliance  and 
wit  are  so  fascinating,  whose  learning  is  so  various  and  profound, 
whose  range  of  history  gives  hira  such  charms  of  novelty,  and  who  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  astonishing  writers  of  the  whole  republic 
of  letters,  should  be  the  very  beastliest  and  most  detestable  author  in 
existence.  His  infidelity,  great  as  it  is,  dwindles  into  a  minor  and 
almost  imperceptible  offence,  compared  with  his  obscenity.  He 
fairly  revels  amid  the  scenes  of  a  Mahomedan  haram,  and  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  prurience  of  his  filthy  imagination  for 
the  purposes  of  self-gratifi cation  and  of  demoralizing  his  readers. 
Obscenity  stains  the  very  substance  of  his  history.  This  must  dis- 
credit it  with  all  who  love  modesty,  who  cultivate  a  spirit  of  ele- 
gance in  their  souls,  and  of  delicacy  in  their  language,  and  are  not 
completely  vulgarized  by  their  animal  instincts.  In  his  Preface, 
Mr.  Gibbon  very  truly  informs  us,  that  he  is  '  now  descending  into 
the  vale  of  years;9  and  the  volumes  themselves  assure  us,  that  he  is 
descending  with  all  the  gross  laciviousness  of  unblushing  youth  about 
him.  How  full  must  be  the  fountain  of  impurity  in  the  heart,  when 
the  stream  is  foaming  and  frothing  so  much  through  every  page?' 
See  "  Whitaker's  Review  of  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  :"  a  work  which  displays  profound  research, 
and  a  force  of  indignant  eloquence  which  reminds  us  of  Junius,  and 
occasionally  equals  his  boldest  language. — Will  any  compassionate 
Mitchell  ever  rise  with  a  capacity  of  presenting  to  the  world  * 
Family  Gibbon ■?  • 
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commend  to  parents,  and  to  the  heads  of  those  seminaries  ifc 
which  such  extended  histories  are  introduced,  in  preference  to 
his  entire  work,  the  present  expurgated  edition  of  Hume.  As 
a  history,  its  value  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired ;  lor 
there  is  not  a  fact  suppressed  or  added,  though,  on  examina- 
tion, some  statements  may  have  received  a  slight  modification  : 
a  modification,  however,  for  which  sufficient  reasons  exist.  ShouM 
some  of  its  sentiments  still  be  thought  exceptionable,  they  wiB 
not  be  found  in  the  moral  and  religious  parts  of  the  work, 
as  Mr.  M.  has  paid  to  these  the  most  vigilant  attention*  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  as  it  was  not  the  Editor's  intention 
to  remould  the  work,  and  give  it  an  entirely  new  character, 
and  as  those  slightly  exceptionable  sentiment*  are  so  inter- 
woven in  the  tetture  of  the  history,  as  to  prevent  their  sepa- 
ration without  mutilating  some  of  its  fairest  portions,  we  must 
acquit  him  of  all  the  evil,  if  any  there  be  that  yet  remains,  and 
wait  in  hope  that  the  day  is  near,  when  we  shall  hail  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  History  of  England  so  truly  British  and  so  truly 
Christian,  as  to  permit  our  recommending  it  without  reserve  to 
Universal  attention. 


M: 


Art*  II.  On  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  :  addressed  to  hep 
Daughter ;  and.  On  Theology*  By  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Au- 
thor of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  Governor 
'« of  Nottingham  Castle  and  Town,  &c."  8vo.  pp.  347.  Price 
IDS.  6d.  London.    Longman  and  Co*    1817. 

RS.  LUCY  HUTCHINSON  needs  no  introduction  to 
our  readers.  The  remarkable  case  of  literary  resuscitation 
of  which  she  has  been  the  subject,  has  been  attended  by  a  ipte* 
cess  equally  remarkable  in  winning  for  herself  a  large  portion  of 
general  admiration,  in  the  face  of  a  host  of  opposing  influences. 
Displaying,  in  one  hand  ensigns  sure  to  provoke  a  very  formK 
dable  hostility,  and  the  memoirs  of  her  husband  in  the  other, 
she  has  forced  the  lines  of  prejudice,  and  conquered  for  her- 
self an  honourable  place  in  public  opinion.  She  will  continue 
to  he  thought  of,  not  simply  as  a  credible  memorialist  of  trans- 
actions which  will  interest  Englishmen  as  long  as  Englishmen 
are  free :  the  eminent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  exhibit 
themselves  in  her  writings,  give  her  a  personal  consideration 
that  entitles  her  to  a  niche  among  our  worthies.  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson has  ascended  to  her  place  in  the  noble  company  of  then^ 
who  are  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Calvinist,  Pa* 
ritan,  Baptist,  Republican, — an  abettor  of  rebellion  so  called* 
she  has  added  a  notable  demonstration  to  the  thousand  that 
have  been  given  of  the  umnecmingue8S9  as  desigaatioM  of 
character,  of  those  sweeping  epithets  which  ere  the  delight  «C 
heated  and  empty  heads.    In  this  view,  the  publication  of  thfc 
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present  volume  may  do  good,  as  it  will  repeat  and  strength* 
the  impression  which  has  been  made  by  its  precursor. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  determine  what  might  have  been  iW 
fate  of  this  altogether  interesting:  publication,  had  it  been  tk 
only  production  of  the  Auihor  that  had  readied  us  ;  but  we  ait 
-disposed  to  give  ourselves  credit  for  as  much  uncwixted  judge- 
ment, as  would  have  induced  us  to  recommend  it  to  the  peru- 
sal of  our  readers  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  a  literary 
curiosity.  Unquestionably,  we  should  have  pronounced  it  the 
work  of  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  exhibiting,  as  it  don,  i 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  learning  most  in  vogue  it  the 
time,  reputable  to  a  scholar,  and  distinguishing  in  the  case  of 
a  female ;  a  considerable  superiority  to  prejudices,  and  emu- 
cipation  from  senseless  trammels,  which,  in  her  time,  exercised 
an  influence  over  respectable  understandings ;  a  propr'.*  iy  of 
style,  which  proves  the  mind  to  be  in  possession  oft  u-elf;  i 
naivete y  which  results  from  earnestness  ami  reality  of  ft#ho$; 
the  good  taste  of  a  virtuous  mind ;  and  still  further,  a  point 
of  fixing  the  attention  upon  abstractions,  which,  (and  no  ml 
disparagement  L-  included  in  ih;  remark,)  we  are  ii  tie  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  Huen  comfoitaMv  seated  by  our  firesides. 

In  his  Preface  (o  the  Memoirs  oi  Col.  Hutchinson,  the  Edit* 
states,  that  among  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  M£S.  there  were  (  Tit 
'  Books,  treating  entirely  ot  religious  subjects/  concerning 
which  he  says,  l  Although  the  fancy  may  be  rather  too  uiuck 

•  indulged  (in  them)  the  judgement  still  maintains  the  ascet- 
'  dency,  and  sentimeuts  of  exalted  piety,  lil»erality,  and  bene- 
1  volence,  are  delivered  in  terms  apposite,  dignified,  and  per- 

*  spicuous.' 

VVith  these  pieces  we  are  now  presented.     The  first  is  oa  the 

Kinciples  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  addressed  to  her  daughter, 
rs.  Orgill ;— the  second  is  on  Theologie  ;  composed  probably 
for  the  Author's  own  improvement,  and,  we  should  conjectsrt, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  her  life.  The  dedication  of  the  first  trea- 
tise, to  her  daughter,  displays  much  of  the  writer's  sound 
sense,  Christian  spirit,  and  genuine  humility.  She  thus  stales 
her  design. 

1  If  any  attempts  have  beene  made  to  shake  you  in  principles,  I 
bewaile  it  as  my  neglect  of  fixing  them  by  precept  and  example,  and 
have  written  this  little  summary  for  vou,  not  that  I  thinke  it  is  auk- 
thing  but  what  you  may,  more  methodically  collected,  find  in  many 
bookes  allready  written,  and  us  usefully  gather  for  yourselfe  out  sf 
the  same  spirituall  garden  where  I  had  them,  but  that  it  may  Be  by 
you  as  a  wittnesse  of  those  sound  truths  I  desird  to  instruct  you  is, 
ami  as  my  la>t  exhortation  that  vou  take  hred  you  be  not  seduodto 
factions  and  parties  in  religion  from  that  Catholick  faith  and  ■— *  M 
love,  wherein  nil  that  are  true  Christians  must  unite.' 
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As  the  period  in  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  lived,  might  be  cha* 
racterizcd  as  the  age  of  notions  and  <!i visions,  she  appears  pe- 
culiarly anxious  to  guard  her  daughter  against  the  perils  to 
which  even  the  well-intentioned  are  exposed  at  such  a  time. 
After  urging  the  importance-  of  Stability  in  principle,  she  thus 
enforces  Catholicism  of  temper  and  conduct. 

*  There  never  was  a  time,  when  die  truth  was  more  clowded  with 
the  mists  of  error,  then  att  this  day ;  so  that  it  is  .veer  difficult  for 
young  converts  not  to  be  infected  with  some  of  them,  all  the  qU}  cms, 
against  which  the  Church  of  God  in  and  immediately  after  Christ?* 
time  so  powerfully  contended*  being  renewd  in  our  dayes,  and  maw 
new  italics  growing  upon  every  old  poysonous  roote,  the  broacfars 
and  sect  masters  coming  many  of  them  forth  in  the  appearanoe;(of 
angells  of  light ;  and  it  is  Sathan's  pollicy  at  this  day,  when  life 
guilded  bakes  of  the  world  and  the  sweete  allurements  of  the  flfwh 
will  not  prevail  e,  then  to  tempt,  with  a  wrested  Scripture,  as  be  dealt 
even  with   Christ  himsclte ;  and  if  »ome  one  opinion  draw  men  into 
a  sect,  for  that  they  espouse  all  the  erronious  practises  and  opinions 
tof  that  sect,  and  reiect  the  benefitt  they  might  have  by  spirituall  con- 
verse   with  'Christians    of  other  judgments,  at   Jeast   receive  M» 
thing  from  them  without  it  passe  the  verdict  of  that  sect  they  elf* 
cline  to.     But  I  must,  havir.g  bene  very  much  exercisd  concerning 
this  tiling,  hold  forth  to  you  the  testimony  that  I  have  receivd»of 
God,  whither  you  will  receive  it  from  me  or  not.    Sects  are  a  great 
aione,  arid  Christians  ought  all  to  live  in  the  unity  of  the  Spiritt ;  end 
though  jt  cannot  be,  hut  that  offences  will  come  id  the  Church,  yet 
woe  be  to  them  by  whsm  they  r  »rne. ......  Love  is  the  bond  of  pet* 

fecfntsse,  and  they  thai  breake  ttie  communion  of  saints  Walke  not  cha- 
ritably, and  win  be  highly  accountable  to  Ood  for  it.  Those  that 
make  Revisions,  and  th.se  that  follow  devidtog  seducers,  keepeoot 
clb*e  to  the  undi:  potable  precept  of  Christ.  In  his  name,  there^re, 
I  beg  of  you  to  study  and  exercise  universalis  love  to  every  mettber 
of  Christ,  under  what  denomination  soever  you  find  diem/ 

We  draw  from  their  phces  the  following  sentences,  as  they 
exhibit  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  amiable  writer* 

•  You  may  perhaps,  when  you  have  read  these  common  principles 
and  grounds,  which  I  have  here  collected  for  you;  thmke  I  might 
have  spard  my  payns,  and  sent  you  a  twopennie  catechize,  whidKoen- 
teins  the  substance  of  all  this ;  and  it  is  true  here  is  nothing  but  what 
4n  substance  you  will  find  iu  every  sound  catechize,,  but  though  wep 
ought  to  be  taught  these  things,  the  first  that  wee  are  taught,  yet  they 
will  hold  us  learning .  all  our  lives,  and  att  every  review  wee  shaft 
£nd  our  understandings  grow  in  (hem.  The  want  of.  having. t^se 
-grounds  well  lay  d,  is  the  cause  of  so  mpny  wavering  and  falling  jnjto 
various  sects,'  '  The  Apostle  reproaches  the  weakness  of  your  *fi$ 
snore  than  the  other,  when  speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  seduqaqpu 
he  says  they  lead  about  qityy  weomen,  who  are  eve*  learnipg^fpa 


.saever  able  to  come  to  $3  knowledge  qf  the  truth;,  therffimjpmr 
vise  and  holy  woman  ou^t^  ^atch  iStritfly,  $r*r  Jwm%?itfc 
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■he  become  not  one  of  these  ;  hut  as  our  sex,  through  ignorance  i 
weakenesse  of  Judgement  (which  in  the  most  knowing  weoo 
ferior  to  the  masculine  understanding  of  men},  are  apt  to  entertain* 
fancies,  and  pertinacious  in  them,  soe  wee  ongln  !o  watch  over  out 
selves,  in  such  a  day  us  this,  and  to  embrace  nothing  nslily  ;  but  as 
our  owne  imbeeillity  is  made  knowne  to  us,  to  take  heed  of  p 
tion  in  ourselves,  and  to  leaue  by  faith  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  and  beg  his  protection,  that  wee  may  not  be  led  into  enov." 
*  I  have  had  many  distraction*  of  spirit,  and"  interruptions  in  settinc 
downe  these  things,  winch  I  send  you,  as  a  testimony  of  my  best  ai 
most  tender  love  to  yon,  who  cannot  consider  ihe  age  and  ti 
tions  you  are  cast  upon,  without  gieate  thoughts  of  heart  and  e 
prayer  for  you  many  times  when  you  sleepe,  and  dreame  not  of  th< 
spiritual)  loving  care  I  have  for  you.'  (She  thus  concludes:}  '  It  is  liii 
not  notion,  that  God  requires;  if  you  live  in  your  first  ii^'lit,  God  will 
enlarge  it,  and  give  you  etern.ill  light  and  life  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  which 
is  the  most  fervent  prayer  of  your  truly  affectionate  Mother.* 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  does  not  write  without  method,  though  < 
appears  often  to  lie  following  merely  the  current  of  her  thou; ' 
as  she  passes  through  the  common  places  of  divinity  ;  01. 
she  herself  expresses  it  at  p.  90,  where  she  makes  a  pause, 
it  seems,  to  collect  her  digressions. 

'  1  have  before,  in  declaring  God  and  Christ,  and  what  he  hath 
done  for  us,  and  how  wee  are  brought  into  the  participation  of  fail 
grace  and  glory,  made  digressions  and  enlargement,  and  perhapi  an- 
ticipated and  misplacd  some  things To  passe  over  apoHogie*. 

while  I  write  not  for  the  presse,  to  boast  my  owne  weaknesses  to  tht 
world,  but  to  imprint  on  your  hart  the  characters  I  have  receml  of 
God ;  I  shall  go  on,  only  reduce  my  digressions  into  a  summe  of  wtun 
you  have  before.' 

And  we  cannot  better  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  trc.itisr, 
than  by  quoting  what  immediately  follows. 

*  The    true    wisedome    and    felicitie  of    man    consists    in    the 
knowledge  of    God,    as   our  Creator,    Redeemer,   and    Sancttfier, 
which  we  could  not  perfectly  arrive  to,  but  by  the  reflection  of  our- 
selves in  our  created,  lapsed,  and  restored  estate.     This  1 1 
being  effected  by  the  mediator  Christ,  I  propounded  S  things  toot 
considered  ofhim,  1.  Who  he  is;  viz.  the  eternal!  Son  of  God,  uniting 
our  humane  to  his  devine  nature,  and  being  so,  God-man,    two  dis- 
tinct natures  in  one  person,  reconciling  the  fallen  nature  of  man  to  the 
pure  nature  of  God,  and  marijng  them  together  in  his  person.    i 
What  he  hath  done  for  us,   viz.  that  he  died   to  satisfie  tin 
God  due  to  our  transgression,  and  rose  againe  for  our  tU6ti 
and  ascending  up  to  his  Father's  glory,  hath  taken  possession  of  the 
heavenly  inheritance  for  us,   and  received  guifts  for  men,   which  be 
gives  us  by  his  Holy  Spiritt,    being  made  our  High  Priest,  « ' 
once  offering  up  of  himselfe  for  us,  hath  for  ever  perfected  tho 
come  to  God  by  him :  and  our  Prophett,   who  hath  dociard  i 
us  the  whole  will  of  the  Father,  and  by  his  contiauall  iute 
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all  pardon,  and  all  grace,  and  all  good  things  fox  us,  and  who 
Spirit  teaches  us  and  leads  us  into  all  truth ;  and  our  King, 
th  vanquisht  for  us  the  powers  of  hell,  and  Sathan,  and  death, 
,  that  wee  should  not  remaine  under  their  dominion,  but  be- 
is  servants  and  faithful  subiects,  and  live  under  his  protection, 
•  his  reigne  and  glory.  S.  How  he  is  exhibited  to  us,  viz.  bj 
aching  of  the  Gospell,  and  the  Spiritt  mooving  therein,  i. 
e  is  receivd  of  us,  viz.  by  faith,  which  the  Spiritt  workes  in  our 

whereby  wee  receive  Christ  offerd  unto  us  in  the  Gospell, 
!  made  one  with  him.     The  last  consideration  is,  how  wee  are 

in  his  fellowship,  which  I  have  in  generall  sayd  to  be  by  the 
piritt  working  love  in  our  hearts,  and  keeping  us  in  the  exer- 
all  the  duties  of  it  to  God  and  man.9 

t  expanded  view  of  this  last  head  occupies  the  remaining 
id  forty  pages  of  this  first  Treatise. 

could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  extracts  that  would  gra- 
ir  pious  readers.  We  shall  select  a  few,  which,  while 
re  interesting  for  their  matter,  are  the  most  in  the  man- 
the  Author  ;  and  we  shall  keep  in  view  a  further  object. 
1  any  of  our  readers  be  unwilling  to  believe  that  such 
lan  was,  to  use  the  language  of  our  times,  a  thorough 
>dist,  they  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  them  - 

on  the  point ;  and  while  we  would  beg  them  to  remark 
tthat  topics,  and  in  what  a  strain,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  ad- 
s  her  daughter,  we  challenge  them,  from  any  part  of  her 
gs  that  have  been  given  to  the  public,  to  point  out  the 
lions  of  a  weak,  credulous,  superstitious,  or  enthusiastic 
or  of  a  low,  sectarian,  or  fanatical  spirit,  which,  sup- 
f  at  least  that  they  are  not  resolved  to  throw  away  all 
ur  and  all  discrimination,  might  help  them  to  account  for 
phenomena. 

ler  the  second  head,  speaking  of  what  has  been  done  by 
t  for  his  Church,  she  says : 

i  is  made  our  peace  and  righteousnesse,  being  the  Lamb  of 
lat  takcth  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  Lamb  slaine  from  the 
ing  of  the  world  ;  all  the  tipes  and  sacrifices  of  the  law,  shad- 
j  and  leading  to  him,  who  was  the  true  and  only  peace-maker 
;ne  God  and  man,  who  gatherd  all  the  elect  into  one  body, 
come  their  head,  husband,  elder  brother,  and  made  them  fellow 
with  him,  and  the  righteousnesse  of  God  in  him ;  their  sins 
his,  and  his  righteousnesse  theirs  by  imputation ;  he  deliverd 
n  the  curse  and  bondage  of  the  law,  and  restored  that  image  of 
rhich  was  lost  by  the  first  Adam's  transgression,  renewing  his 
in  the  inward  man,  and  making  them,  after  regeneration,  to 
his  image  as  of  a  second  Adam,  and  roote  of  mankind.  He 
l  unto  us  a  fountaine  of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  truth ; 
house  of  the  riches  of  the  wisedome  and  knowledge  of  God  ; 
of  refuge  against  all  the  stormes  of  wrath  and  missery  that  wee 
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e  liable  to:  a  covering  of  our  shame  and  nakednessc:  a  living  root*, 
m  wee  grow  up  to  God  ;    a  foundation  of  glorie  and  blesvi- 
n  which  wee  art:  built  up  a  holy  building  to  God  ;  a  cleiuiig 
lunlaiue;  a  well  of  life  to  refresh  all   our  wearinesse  ;  a  henvenij 
i  nourish  us  to  life  everlasting  ;   a  doore  by  whom  wee  have 
to  God;  a  shield  that  defends  us  from  all  the  darts  of  the 
jvill  one;  a  Captain  of  our  salvation  to  lead  us  into  the  heaven!  j 
e  everlasting  rest  of  God.       He  hath  restord  to  us  a  right 
n  the  whole  creation,  while  the  wicked  arc  but  usurpers  of  the  good 
reatures  of  God.     These  and  many  others  are  the  Scripture  expra*- 
ionsof  the  greate  things  that  Christ  our  Redeemer  hath  dune  for  us, 
'        H  only  vedeemes  the  elect  of  God  by  price,  hi 

s  blood  to  make  satisfaction  lo  the  wrath  of  God,  nnd  to  pur- 
e  them  to  himselfe ;  but  alsoe  redeemts  us  by  the  power  of  hit 
It,  delivering  us  from  the  bands  of  sinne,  and  hell,  and  death, 
'i  I  have  here  a  little  confusedly  sett  downe  as  the  Scripture 
e  into  my  mind,  which  fmJing  such  a  vast  extent  of  his  Iok, 
(1  not  easily  contract  itselfe  into  a  summary  and  method  of  di»- 
:t  which  ought  to  fill  the  heans  and  ton 
I  angells  with  perpetual!  admiration,  and  extolling  the  unspeake- 
ble  and  unconceivable  love  of  God  and  Christ  to  poore   lost  roaa- 
'  pp.  49,  5a 
The  following  extracts,  which  we  give  abridged,  are  excel- 
'tit :  the  last  paragraph  we  greatly  admire. 
'  As  faith  apprehends  God  to  be  the  chicfest  good,  and  not  only  w 
n  himselfe,  but  our  snveraigne  and  only  felicitie,  wee  cam  i 
ieve,  but  our  soules  roust  love  him  above  all, and  long  ailc.  I 
seeke  their  supreame  ioy  in  the  fruition  of  him,  which  sin 
no  way  arrive  to  but  by  Christ,  hence,  he  becomes  the  chieftal  t.\ 
10,000  to  our  poore  soules,  exceeding  pretious,  and  excellent,  ami 
n  sir  able,  farre  above  all   th.it  the  tongue  of  men  and  angells  can 
expresse  him. 

n  pretend  a  love  to  God,  but  there  are  but  few  in  whoa  it 
therefore  to  discerne  our  love,  I  shall  onrj  i  i 
v  notes  of  true  love.  1 .  None  truely  love  God  but  those  whn  Ion 
inly;  they  that  lett  anie  creature  share  their  heart  with  God, 
e  themselves,  and  give  God  none  of  it.  2.  As  Go. 
)vd  only,  so  he  is  to  be  iovd  constantly,  as  well  when  he  strike*  S> 
a  he  stroakes  ;  as  well  when  he  takes,  as  when  he  gives.  When 
!hrist  Iovd  he  Iovd  to  the  end,  and  they  that  love  Christ  We  li 
3.  He  that  truely  loves  God,  loves  him  for  himselfe 
ten  for  the  good  he  expects  from  him.»     4.  He  that  loves 
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'  This  is  a  sentiment,  we  believe,  very  generally  rejected  by  ft* 
ttstants  of  the  present  day,  as  a  refinement,  and  a  branch  of'toytti- 
cism.  We  consider  the  making  of  this  objection,  as  expressive  of* 
important  difference  in  the  stifle  of  piety  between  the  supports*  af 
the  two  opinions.  The  dispute  would  arise  no  doubt  in  nunv  ran 
from  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  proposition  :  it  is  fmi«-ai  it 
lear  the  idea  scouted  of  a  disinterested  love  of  God, — a>e,au*i*o* 
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loves  all  things  that  are  his  as  his,  and  those  most  that  have  most  im- 
pression of  his  holinesse.  5.  He  that  loves  God  loves  all  those  that 
4ove  him,  and  delights  in  their  conversation,  especially  when  they 
contend  in  the  prayses  of  God,  and  endeavour  to  magnific  his  name. 
6*  The  love  of  God  makes  true  believers  to  love  all  his  'ordinances,  to 
love  his  word,  and  the  messengers  of  it.  7.  Further,  the  love  of  God 
makes  a  true  believer  to  love  all  his  dispensations,  even  his  chastise- 
ments, so  farre  as  they  are  destructive  to  that  sinoe  which  hath  pro- 
cord  them.  8.  Againe,  the  love  of  God  makes  believers  love  his 
interest,  and  be  willing  to  part  with  all  things  that  are  deare  to  them 
for  the  advancement  of  his  glory.  9.  The  love  of  God  makes  true  be- 
lievers to  hate  all  things  that  are  contrary  to  his  holinesse,  even  in 
themselves  and  their  most  beloved  relations. 

'  10.  He  that  truly  loves  God  delights  to  meditate  of  him,  and  to 
discourse  of  him,  and  to  heare  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  is  weary 

may,  if  by  this  is  meant  the  loving  that  in  which  we  know  we  have  no 
interest :  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  ?  It  is  not  imagined 
that  any  creature  loves  God  under  a  formal  disruption,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  idea  of  God  as  the  source  and  author  of  good  to  the  in- 
dividual ;  but,  that  the  passion  which  necessarily  and  regularly  takes 
place  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  rightly  ordered,  and  as  it  apprfe*** 
fiends  God,  is  truly  a  different  thing,  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
distinct  consideration,  though  never  in  fact  disjoined  from  the  re- 
flected or  inferential  sentiment  which  relates  to  individual  .felicity. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  have  always  considered  it  as  an  important 
principle,  and  capable  of  extensive  application  to  Christian  experi- 
ence, that  the  happiness  to  which  man  is  restored  in  being  reconciled 
to  God,  is  derived  in  a  way  of  immediate  acts.  It  is  conceived  that 
the  happiness  of  holy  beings  consists  in  the  direct  apprehension  of  the 
infinite  blessedness  and  absolute  excellence  of  God ;  and  if  they  may 
repose,  as  it  were,  from  this  primary  impression,  it  is  in  the  recollection 
that  thus  themselves  are  blessed.  We  suggest,  by  the  by,  whether  a 
fuller  consideration  of  this  principle,  would  not  tend  to  dissipate  the 
clouds  that  gloom  the  days  of  many  Christians  ;  the  ray  tnat  is  re- 
flected is  but  a  glimmering,  and  is  robbed  of  its  sensible  heat :  let 
faith  be  direct,  and  love  will  burn ; — and  love  casteth  out  fear.  When  ■ 
God  is  sought  for  only  in  the  reflection  from  ourselves,  no  wonder  if 
the  way  is  dark,  and  the  heart  cold.  As  to  the  above  sentiment 
being  a  branch  of  mysticism, — it  may  be  so.  The  persons  usually 
denominated  the  Mystics,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  twilight 
hours  of  the  Christian  day ; — we  think  they  were  defective  in  their 
views  of  the  Gospel:  but  in  point  of  improvement,  we  had  infinitely 
rather  listen  to  the  emphatic  aphorisms  of  those  who  live  under  the 
full  and  strong  impression  of  any  one  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity, 
than  hear  the  flat  descants  of  many  who  enjoy  the  meridian  light 
of  truth.  In  a  word,  we  can  wish  nothing  better  for  the  comfortable, 
p  well-conditioned  professors  of  the  present  day,  than  that  they  may  go 
a  and  learn  something  of  that  solemn,  soul-absorbing,  undiverted,  pa&|» 
g  fid,  extatic  love  of  God,  which  burns  so  bright  in  the  lrvqgrand 
i   ^writings  of  the  Mystics.  •■-  *  .:- 
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of  thai  conversation,  where  God  m  seldome,  slightly,  or  naves  rem*** 
berd.  Doe  wee  not  see  that  even  in  creature  loves,  whatever  the 
heart  is  sett  on,  men  take  all  occasions  to  admire  it,  to  consuls  how  la 
altaine  the  enioyment  of  it,  and  delight  to  heare  the  obicct  of  their 
loves  praysd  and  comended  by  others,  love  those  that  love  it,  and  feat* 
those  that  hate  it,  and  use  ail  endeavours  to  make  others  admire  aas) 
love  what  they  doe ;  and  are  wee  not  ashamdto  pretend  to  the  leveef 
God,  when  a  little  discpurse  of  him  is  tedious  to  us,  when  those  t&afc 
hate  the  mention  of  him,  whose  mouths  are  full  of  lies  and  vawsjr, 
whose  hearts  are  full  of  the  world,  and  whose  conversations  savour 
nothing  of  God,  are  our  beloved  and  delightfull  companions:?  Thiais 
a-  sore  evill,  and  deserves  a  deepe  consideration  and  reflection- ;  even 
the  saints  themselves,  in  their  conferences  of  God  al  this  dejr,  set 
rather  forthijng  each  other  in  particular  opinions  thai  they  affect, 
then  magninjnff  the  name  of  God  for  hia  excellency  and  his  wom&m, 
manifested  to  the  sons,  of  men  in  his  greate  workes  of  creation*  provi- 
dence, redemption,  aanctification.  Who  declares  to  each  other  the 
floodnesse  of  God  dayly  exercised  to  their  soules,  and  calls  on  their 
friends  and  neighbours  to  blesse  the  Lord  with  them  and  for  them  ? 
Ah,  wee  live  in  such  a  world,  that  a  true  lover  of  God  cannot  doe  it, 
without  casting  peartes  before  swine,  that  would  turne  and  rent  thent; 
and  therefore  are  faine  allmost,  in  all  companie  to  keepe  silence,  or 
elce  have  their  hearts  disturbd  from  the  contemplation  of  the  dears 
obiect  of  their  soules,  and  led  astray  in  the  willdernesse  of  the 
world/  p*  84. 

Some  pages  farther  on  we  meet  with  a  passage  which  may 
serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  foregoing,  and  the  length  of  wAieh, 
we  are  persuaded,  our  readers  will  not  regret. 

'  This  fears,  (that  of  the  wicked,)  bondage,  and  terror,  believers 
and  true  worshippers  of  God  are  delivered  from,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ ;  but  that  gentle  curb,  which  the  love  of  God 
putts,  as  a  bridle,  on  our  wild  affections,  is  the  delight  of  the  saints, 
who  count  the  service  of  God  perfect  freedome.  These  are  affected 
with  a  reverentiaU,  filliali  awe  in  his  presence  ;  they  dread  his  dis- 

fleasure  more  than  hell,  and  seeke  his  face  and  favour  more  than 
leaven.  Heaven  would  not  be  Heaven  to  a  true  child  of  Godi  if 
God  were  not  there  in  his  grace  and  favour,  and  were  it  possible 
there  could  be  a  hell,  where  God's  favour  could  be  enioyed,  a  true 
lover  of  God  would  chuse  it  before  Paradlce,  without  him  :  but  God 
cannot  be  seperated  from  Heaven,  he  is  the  heaven  of  heaven  ;  and 
whece  he  h  present  in  grace  and  favour,  there  is  no  hell  in  the 
greatest  tortures  imaginable.  This  made  Lawrence  his  gridiron  a 
bed  of  roses;  this  made  the  stones  that  were  hurld  at  Stephen,  only 
to  beate  away  the  grosse  ayre  from  about  him,  and  bring  the  glorious 
heaven  into  his  view,  with  the  sight  of  which  he  was  so  extasied,  he 
felt  not  die  payne  of  the  strokes.  This  reverential!  feahe  begetts^a 
holy  care  and  watch  in  the  soule,  suspecting  and  criing  out  to  God 
to  keepe  his  citadell  there,  at  every  small  motion  and  appearance  of 
she  enemie,  in  any  suggestion  or  any  rising  mist.  Tis  a  holy  fauptf 
of  spirttt  that  keepee  us  allwayes  in  a  reverent  awe  and  dread  o£jto* 
maiesty  of  God,  and  in  an  humble  posture  of  soule  before  him,  yet 
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cuttft  not  df,  but  aggravates  our  delight  in  him,  our  idy  and  our  ting- 
ing before  him :  it  is  our  wall  of  defence,  and  not  our  prison ;  our 
bodge  of  honor,  and  not  our  chaine  of  bondage :  herein  our  tare  is 
exercised  ;  and  this  is  one  of  God's  sweete  embracings,  whereby  ha 
hdkls  in  our  soules  and  keepea  them  close  to  Mm.  He  that  feares  not 
God  loves  him  not,  as  tis  to  be  suspected  too  many  doe  that  unreve* 
rently  approach  his  throne  in  all  their  filthy  pollutions,  and  dread  not 
to  come  so  undecently  into  his  presence.'  pp.  115— 117. 

The  latter,  and  rather  larger  half  of  the  volume,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  tract '  Of  Theologies  It  is  more  laboured,  more 
scholastic,  less  practical,  than  the  other ;  it  abounds  with  refe- 
rences to  the  classics,  and  to  Jewish  and  Christian  writers ; 
and  not  being  apparently,  like  that  whteh  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
wrote  for  her  daughter,  composed  under  the  impression  of  a 
definite  and  important  object,  will  perhaps  generally  be  read 
with  less  interest.  At  this  period,  the  subpoenaing  of  a  host  of 
testimonies,  the  greater  number  of  them  vastly  insignificant,  mm 
deemed  an  appropriate  part  of  the  treatment  of  evwy  subject 
Thinking  was  still  at  least  as  much  concerned  with  names  as 
with  things.  The  discussion  of  the  most  important  question  was 
often  a  spontaneous  exercise  ending  in  itself;  and  controversy  wm 
a  tournament,  in  which,  though  there  was  enough  that  was  reM 
to  interest  the  malevolent  passions,  and  in  which  serious  injury 
might  be  inflicted,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  precluded  the  ex-* 
pectation  of  any  solid  advantage.  But  if  we  refer  to  the  iotel-. 
Jectual  character  of  the  times  at  all,  in  the  way  of  apology  for 
the  less  interesting  parts  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  writings,  such,  a 
reference  will,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  the  ground  of  a  compa- 
rison very  advantageous  to  her  in  several  respects,  ta  these pagefr 
she  exhibits,  on  many  occasions,  that  sort  of  intuitive  good  sense. 
in  which  her  sex  must  be  allowed  so  often  to  exoelyand  which  lea 
her  at  once  to  detect  and  expose  the  solemn  nonsense  that  was 
by  no  means  completely  exploded  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago- 
Thus,  referring  to  the  disputes  of  the  schools,  she  remarks  : 

'  These,  and  such  like  impertinences,  devines  h^ve  variously  mV 

Sated,  mixing  philosophy  with  Christian  simplicity,  and  by  accomo" 
ating  the  understanding  of  it  to  the  rules  of  art,  have  cheated  them*' 
selves  with  false  notions,  and  understand  it  not  at  all.*  p.  144. 

And  again, 

♦  The  schoolemen,  stirrd  up  with  an  itch  of  disputation,  contend! 
about  their  theologie,  whither  it  be  science  practicatl  or  speculative, 
arprudence  or  trisedotne :  which  word  soever  they  fix  on,  weighing  iff 
upcttr  all  philosophical!  accounts,  they  wrack  their  braines  to  accommo- 
dsttfit  to- their  theologie,  and  make  it  their  businesse  to  fish  out  eft 
humane  learning  ati  that  is  attributed  to  it.  Suppose,  for  instate** 
Wisedome  be  their  teme,  whatever  the  philosophers  say  of  that,  must 
be  accomodated  to  their  theologie,  and  then  they  triumph  over  all 
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"  as  Phenice,  jiiiI  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word." 
But  where  churches,  under  a  tolerable  measure  of  external 
iranuuilliiy,  remain  efficiently  indifferent  (whatever  they  nay 
talk  about,  or  pray  about)  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  iL>- 
world,  we  are  disposed  to  assert  it  as  an  invariable  principle, 
abundantly  established  by  experience,  that  from  such  churches 
the  Divine  Spirit  is  departed.  A  worldly,  a  slumbering,  a 
wrangling,  or  a  sectarian  spirit,  pervades  their  members;  a  «»- 
tionitl  Christianity  is  the  only  thing  which  interests  liiero  a- 
Christians;  and  the  '  lew  names'  that  may  be  found  in  Midi 
societies,  are  subjected  to  years  of  sorrowful  lamentation,  that 
tin-  word  of  God  is  bound  among  them.  Such  u  state  of  things 
to  some  considerable  extent  it  appears,  very  quickly  sucii'hUi 
the  good  times  of  Puritanical  persecutions,  about  the  period 
of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  true  religion  in  Ibf 
year  HUH.  Many,  no  doubt,  were  the  exceptions.  How  many 
were  there  who  would  have  rejoiced  inexpressibly,  could  they 
have  seen  the  things  which  we  see?  But  bow  few,  how  verj 
few  are  those  who  wholly  escape  the  evil  influence*  of  in*  day 
in  which  they  live  !  We  have  been  led  into  ihis  digression,  by  a 
passage  which  we  shall  quote,  and  which  will  not  bo  perused  bj 
our  pious  readers,  without  an  emotion  of  gratitude  10  the  5-oure>* 
of  all  good,  for  the  great  change  which,  in  this  respect,  has  lakes 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  Christians,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Church.  Could  the  spirit  of  the  truly  devout  writer  come 
down  among  us  now,  with  what  impatience,  with  what  grief,  will 
what  joy,  would  she  rend  from  her  book  the  page  which 
transcribe. 

•  Res.  No  man  doubts  but  that  there  is  a  possibility  the  GospeH  tnigta 
be  present  to  those  to  whom  it  is  not  preacht.  But  that  that  might 
be  done  in  respect  to  the  event,  which  from,  eternity  God  •-ills' 
should  not  be  done,  is  not  yet  proovd.  The  Scripture  attributes  >l 
to  the  will  of  God,  that  the  GospeH  is  not  actually  preacht  to  many, 
ror  was  not  to  he  preacht  to  them.  Nor  appesres  it  that  this  cooiti 
about  through  our  sloth  and  negligence,  which,  if  it  did,  would  uot 
much  alter  the  case  ;  for  if  God  bad  willd  their  salvation,  be  could 
have  removed  that  sloth.  Besides,  sloth  cannot  iustly  be  criminated 
where  there  is  no  office,  for  all  our  duty  depends  on  the  will  of  God 
calling  US  to  office.  Hoiu  will  ther/  make  it  apneare  ih-tf  wee  are  taJid 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel f,  to  those  that  live  in  the  uttermost  «Wt 
of  the  earth?  Opponent.  There  needs  no  ecclesiastical!  mil 
the  undertaking  that  office.  Resp,  Grant  that;  but  what  is  that 
proviJence  of  God,  which  so  signifies  his  will  to  us  therein,  u  to 
warrant  us  to  set  upon  the  worke  in  faith  .'  Or  who  are  endued  with 
grdfts  for  the  due  performance  of  it  ?  It  appears  not  to  rn« 
sloth  in  performance  of  that  duty  wee  are  calld  to  may  be  iuidj 
cburgd  on  us,  yet  that  our  guilt  is  of  that  extent,  as  that  it  will  N* 
imputed  us  our  crime,  that  the  GospeH  is  not  preacht  in  America-' 
p.  101- 
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ground  for  that  love  of  God  "which  is  at  once  the  essence,  and* 
the  motive  of  all  true  virtue. 

And  here  is  introduced  inform,  a  long  '  Digression  concern- 
'  ing  Universal  Grace',  in  which  the  opponent,  upon  ground 
perhaps  somewhat  above  common  Arminianism,  maintains  the 
hypothetical  sufficiency  of  natural  theology,  to  which  the 
respondent,  upon  ground  not  entirely  identical  with  that  which 
would  be  taken  by  well-informed  modern  Calvinists,  replies. 
This  discussion  occupies  forty  pages.  It  exhibits  a  great  deal 
of  acuteness  and  close  thinking.  But  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
commencement,  as  a  common  point,  that  '  The  revelation  of 
'  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Gospell,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
'  obteining  of  salvation,9  (p.  108),  this  admission  may  seem  to 
reduce  the  dispute  to  little  better  than  an  idle  amusement,  at 
least  so  far  #s  th&  question  may  appear  to  have  any  practical 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  Christians  in  the  world,  as  the  reposi- 
tories of  the  word  of  life.  He  who  is  duly  impressed  with  the 
indisputable  fact,  that  the  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,*  will 
surely  feel  that  there  is  something  else  to  be  done,  than  to  run 
round  the  three  worlds  in  pursuit  of  every  hypothesis  that  may 
be  started  upon  the  subject. f  But  indeed  it  is  amazing  to  ob- 
serve the  sang  froid,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  with 
which  Christian  writers  of  times  past  very  often  speak  of,  and 
argue  concerning,  the  state  of  the  world.  During  the  heat  of  per- 
secution, an  almost  total  forgetfulness  of  the  condition  of  others 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  and  in  a  sense  excused.  In  such 
times,  indeed,  the  Head  of  the  Church  seems  to  take  the  disse- 
mination of  his  truth  more  immediately  into  his  own  hands.  His 
people  are  absorbed  with  their  own  affliction  ;  and  he  seems 
graciously  to  dispense  on  their  part  with  those  *  liberal  devisings' 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  which  ordinarily  arise  under  circum- 
stances of  personal  security.  They  are  still  honoured  with 
being  his  agents,  for  he  will  do  nothing  without  his  friends ;  .but 
they  are  so  almost  involuntarily.  The  "  Prince  of  the  power  of 
"  the  air"  is  permitted  to  excite  a  hurricane,  which  scatters  the 
good  seed  of  the  kingdom  widely  over  the  field  of  the  world : 
"  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where 
"  preaching  the  word."  a  They  which  were  scattered  abroad 
,"  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far 

f  We  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  deprecate  those  una- 
voidable branchings  of  divinity,  which  roust  more  or  less  be  pursued, 
.when,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  teach  religion,  theoljgy 
lias  to  be  reduced  -to  a  system  of  propositions*     But  we  ^(Obysct, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  chilling  influence,  to  discussion^  qCrWis 
..sort  not  clearly  indispeasible  to  these  methods  of  ^racth^wl^ch 
.  tWsnsetoes  derive  all  their  ipe  from  the  narrowness  _f£jQur  ykjn$ 
and  the  feebleness  of  our  powers.  "  *-:-••'        r*  - 
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«  as  Phenioe,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antiach,  preadhing  the  word.11 
Bat  where  churches,  under  a  tolerable  measure  of  external 
tranquillity,  remain  efficiently  indifferent  (whatever  they  may 
talk  about,  or  pray  about)  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
world,  we  are  disposed  to  assert  it  as  an  invariable  principle, 
abundantly  established  by  experience,  that  from  such  churches 
the  Dwiae  Spirit  is  departed.  A  worldly,  a  slumbering:,  a 
wrangling,  or  a  sectarian  spirit,  pervades  their  members;  a  no- 
iiofuil  Christianity  is  the  only  thing  which  interests  them  as 
Christians ;  and  the  *  few  names9  that  may  be  found  ia  audi 
societies,  are  subjected  to  years  of  sorrowful  lamentation,  that 
the  word  of  God  is  bound  among  them.  Such  a  state  of  (biro, 
to  some  considerable  extent  it  appears,  very  quickly  succeeded 
the  good  times  of  Puritanical  persecutions,  about  the  period 
of  die  complete  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  true  religion  in  the 
year  1648.  Many,  no  doubt,  were  the  exceptions.  How  many 
were  there  who  would  have  rejoiced  inexpressibly,  could  they 
have  seen  the  things  which  we  see  ?  But  bow  few,  how  very 
few  are  those  who  wholly  escape  the  evil  influences  of  the  day 
in  which  they  live  !  We  have  been  led  into  this  digression,  by  a 
passage  which  we  shall  quote,  and  which  will  not  be  perused  bf 
oar  pious  readers,  without  an  emotion  of  gratitude  to  the  Source 
of  all  good,  for  the  great  change  which,  in  this  respect,  has  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  Christians,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Church.  Could  the  spirit  of  the  truly  devout  writer  come 
down  among  us  now,  with  what  impatience,  with  what  grief^  with 
-What  joy,  would  she  rend  from  her  book  the  page  which  wa 
transcribe. 

•  Res.  No  man  doubts  but  that  there  is  a  possibility  the  GospeH  might 
be  preacht  to  those  to  whom  it  is  not  preacht.  But  that  that  might 
be  done  in  respect  to  the  event,  wnich  from  eternity  God  willd 
should  not  be  done,  is  not  yet  proovd.  The  Scripture  attributes  it 
to  the  will  of  God,  that  the  GospeH  is  not  actually  preacht  to  many, 
cor  was  not  to  be  preacht  to  them.  Nor  appeares  it  that  this  comes 
about  through  our  sloth  and  negligence,  which,  if  it  did,  would  not 
much  alter  the  case  ;  for  if  God  had  willd  their  salvation,  he  could 
have  removed  that  sloth.  Besides,  sloth  cannot  iustly  bo  criminated 
where  there  is  no  office,  for  all  our  duty  depends  on  the  will  of  God 
calling  us  to  office.  Hoxv  ivill  they  make  it  appeare  that  tvee  are  calld 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel?,  to  those  that  ttve  in  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth  f  Opponent.  There  needs  no  ecclesiasticall  mission  for 
the  undertaking  that  office.  Resp.  Grant  that;  but  what  is  that 
'providence  of  God,  which  so  signifies  his  will  to  us  therein,  as  to 
'warrant  us  to  set  upon  the  worke  in  faith  ?  Or  who  are  endued  with 
gtrffts  for  the  due  performance  of  it  ?  It  appears  not  to  me,  however 
sloth  in  performance  of  that  duty  wee  are  calld  to  may  be  iustly 
chargd  on  us,  yet  that  our  guilt  is  of  that  extent,  as  that  it  will  be 
imputed  as  our  crime,  that  the  GospeH  is  not  preacht  in  America.' 
p.  191:      - 
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Upon  this  passage  ive  shall  preseatly  fluke  a  remark,  of 
another  kind,  and  proceed  now  to  follow  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
through  faer  argument.  Sbe  fpes  on  to  consider  '  Naturall 
c  Tfceefagie  under  that  totall  corruption  whereby  it  became 
'  apostaticalL' 

«  The  sad  issues  of  humane  defection  and  raiserie  which  ran  on 
corrupting  the  primitive  theologie,  till  it  ended  in  horrid  and  totall 
spostacy,  and  a  hellish  lake  of  mad  idolatrie  and  most  impure  vani- 
ties, had  a  double  spring.  1.  Some  trusting  to  their  own  powers 
and  wares  labourd  to  emprove  the  reliques  of  natural  I  theologie,  and 
through  their  natural!  blindnesse,  by  that  endeavour  more  corrupted 
it.  §dly.  Others  purposely  and  with  wicked  designe  attempted  tb§ 
farther  corruption  of  it9  p.  229. 

Under  the  first  head  the  philosophers  are  included ;  under 
the  second,  the  poets,  priests,  and  insti tutors. 

Philosophy  is  the  sprowtings  forth  of  the  reUiques  of  that 
feheologie  which  was  concreated  with  the  first  man,  and  which  he  had 
ia  the  entire  state  of  nature  amplified  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  his 
workes.'  *  At  the  first,  men  that  contemplated  God  tooke  paynes  to 
erect  and  refine  philosophic,  and  made  it  their  businesse  to  cherish* 
excite,  and  trace  out  the  common  notions  of  God,  and  of  his  will,  and 
the  dictates  of  good  and  evill,  upon  divers  accounts,  so  that,  if  pas- 
sible, they  might  by  their  conduct  be  led  to  the  fruition  of  God/ 
But '  the  event  answerd  not  this  most  worthy  attempt,  for  the  innate 
vanity  of  the  mind  of  man  did  variously  lead  about  that  nataraft 
light  that  man  had,  or  rather  the  reUiques  of  it,  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  untill  it  brought  it  into  the  hoggs  and  quagmires  of  vaine 
curiosities,  endlesse  contentions,  and  unprofitable  speculations* 
where  it  was  allmost  wholly  choakd  and  extinct,'  (producing,  as  she 
remarks,  nothing  but  the  mere  formal  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the 
tthook,  known  by  the  names  of  ethics,  and  metaphysics.)  These  pre* 
tended  sciences  '  have  obteind  such  an  empire  in  the  iudgements  of 
the  learned  men  every  where,  that  they  must  be  tenderly  dealt  with 
for  feare  of  blowing  up  the  learned  coales,  and  provoking  a  race  of 
sternall  disputers ;  yet  wee  must  have  leave  and  liberty  alsoe  to  exa- 
mine and  consider  them/ 

Their  futility  and  uselessness  are  then  argued  from  the 
consideration,  that  the  only  true  end  of  morality  is  the  glory  of 
Bod,  and  the  fruition  of  him  :  now  not  only  was  this  end  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  but  had  it  been  pursued,  it  must  have  been 
fruitless,  as  '  it  reduces  wretched  sinfull  men  againe  under  a 
(  covenant  of  workes/  besides  that  it  was  pursued  at  a  distance 
From  the  reality  of  things,  and  was  little  other  than  a  sort  of 
abstracted  game  of  signs,  the  acquaintance  with  "which  bad  about 
as  much  to  do  with  the  true  business  of  man  in  the  world,  $8  a 
proficiency  in  backgammon  or  chess. 

4  The  comprehension  of  notions  and  the  harmony  of  tennety  where- 
•  the  knowledge  of  things  is  artificially  deliverd,  rather  obstructs 
han  promotes  true  wtsedome,  since  we  dayly  see  men  acoffttery 
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skilld  in  all  definitions,  Revisions,  distinctions,  terms,  and  notions, 
wherby  any  science  may  be  learnt,  who  have  the  systeme  of  all  learn- 
ing  at  their  fingers  ends,  and  are  never  so  much  in  their  owne  ele- 
ment hs  when  they  are  taken  up  in  disputations;  yet.  in  truth,  they 
understand  rot  the  things  they  talke  of,  only  as  parrolts  doe  the  wort* 
they  are  taught;  but  the  learning  of  sciences  renders  very  few  of 
them  the  wiser.  The  vanity  of  mans  mind  is  not  more  evident  in 
any  of  them  then  in  this  science  of  tuorallity.  Uniusl,  lascivious, 
de-Doth t,  wrathful! ,  covetous,  vitious  men,  all  are  or  may  be  endued 
with  it,  and  not  renderd  vertuous  by  it  Not  one  true  venue  1« 
truly  taught  in  al!  Aristotle's  bookes  to  Nicomachus ;  nor  ever  did 
any  one,  by  the  learning  of  them,  arrive  to  be  j  jst,  good,  or  really 
excellent,  or  anie  thing  but  a  masquerading  hipocrite.'  p.  240. 

'  There  is  nothing  vertue  now,  but  what  bcikvers  receive  from  tl 
grace  of  the  new  covenant.  Tis  very  impious  so  to  instruct  any  c 
in  the  generall  venue  of  nature,  as  not  equally  to  teach  them  t 
knowledge  of  supernaturall  grace,  and  the  revert  it  hath  to  Cbr 
the  Mediator,  or  that  any  one  should  be  stirrd  up  to  the  exercise 
vertuous  acts,  without  being  at  the  same  time  taught  from  wheneeh 
is  to  expect  Ins  strength  for  the  performance  of  them  The  nat 
of  venue  is  to  be  taught,  duties  expiaind,  the  hate  of 
seriously  inculcated,  the  practice  of  venue  pressd;  but  alt  triisni. 
lie  dime  with  regard  to  Christ  the  Mediator,  to  the  Holy 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  are  to  be  done  as  obedience  "due  to  Gi> 
Now,  lie  would  be  hissd  out  of  theschuoles,  who,  in  ex  pi 
morallitv  taught  there,  should  fall  on  any  mention  of  these  thing 
p.  Mft  " 

We  should  he  happy  to  believe  that  there  are  no  ;  Bchtx 
among  us  now  in  which  nuch  doctrines  would  be  so  received. 

The  wilful  corruption  of  traditionary  theology  by  the 
is  exhibited  at  some  Irtiglh  by  numerous  references  to  the  ilre 
and  Latin  classics,  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  done  into  Em 
lish  -verse  in  u  characteristic  style.  Near  the  close  ol 
qiiisilion  we  meet  with  a  passage  which,  while  it  displays  \ 
liarly  the  simple,  and  careless  force  of  the  writer,  has,  in  point  t 
sentiment,  hj  no  means  ceased  to  be  appropriate. 

'  I  cannot  but  in  this  place  take  notice,  how  like  themselves li 
wicked  are  in  all  times:  proud  wise  fooles  thinke  nothing  is  ut> 
seenc  which  their  blind  misty  eies  cannot  disceme,  and  that  there ' 
no  use  of  or  excellency  in  that  which  they  cannot  reach  to  , 
descend,  to  practices,  and  those  they  bcleive  easie,  and  pleas 
selves,  in  pageantry  and  painting  rotten  posts,  and  will  have  all  r 
gidn  to  consist  in  tht-e  fatre  outsides.  At  this,  how  many  suriic 
men  doe  I  beare  talking  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  Tb 
of  the  decrees  nnd  councells  of  God,  of  the  properties  ami 
of  the  devine  nature,  Ac.  arc  not  to  be  prostituted,  say  they  ihatb-: 
tleve  themselves  learned,  to  the  simple  laity;  it  is  enough  tor  tfu 
to  live  lume.tly  and  charitably  among  one  another,  and  obediently 

nremigno  and  their  guides;  it  makes  them  mad  to  teach  l 
uiiielhiuj;  beyond  these  duties,  which  titey  can  comprehend. 
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common  people  say,  What  doe  you  talke  to  us  of  religion,  we  pray  to 
God,  and  live  good  lives,  and  hard  things  belong  to  schollars,  not  to 
us  to  study.  All  their  iustice  and  honesty  is  overthrowne  in  one 
thing,  if  they  would  but  consider  it.  Nothing  is  so  due  as  the  whole 
tendency  o»  our  whole  lives,  and  every  action  of- them,  to  the  glory  of 
God  ;  now  when  wee  centre  in  lower  ends,  and  oflrgood  and  righteous 
actions  flow  from  an  unrighteous  spring,  selfe-love  and  desire  of  ease, 
the  greatest  vertues  are  but  appearing  good.  All  the  good  wee  doe 
can  never  make  us  good,  but  when  by  contemplating  and  embracing 
-  the  grace  of  God,  that  hath  made  us  good  by  grading  us  into  a  good 
stock,  then  wee  are  capable  of  bringing  forth  good  fruites; — but  it  is 
wonderfull  to  consider  how  many  poore  people  delude  themselves,  and 
ere  deluded  with  the  pursuite  of  a  good  life,  before  they  have  attaind 
a  renewd  principle  of  life  and  all  good  actions.'  p.  289. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  book,  professes  to  treat  of 
the  dissipation  of  apostatized  theology,  by  the  publication  of 
Christianity,  though  in  fact  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  refu- 
tation of  Cardinal  Bellarmine's  fifteen  notes  of  the  true  Church, 
which  is  here  asserted  to  be,  '  That  company  and  community 
1  of  men,  who  allways  endeavour  to  please  God  in  celebrating 
'  that  worship  which  he  himselfe  hath  instituted.9  This  is,  and 
.  ever  was,  the  true  Church. 

Of  the  '  Seconde  Booke  of  Theologie,'  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  consider  in  its  origin,  progress,  decays,  and  revivals,  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  supernatural,  we  have  only  the  first 
three  chapters.  The  volume  closes  abruptly  with  remarks  upon 
Gen.  iv.  26.  and  vi.  2  in  which  we  find  what  may  be  called 
the  history  and  description  of  the  first  Dissenters! — a  term 
which  in  one  sense  or  another  must  belong  to  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  God  in  this  evil  world,  till  the  time  when  he  that  de- 
ceiveth  the  nations  shall  be  "  bound  with  a  great  chain.9' 

'  When  as  the  church  was  conteind  in  the  limitts  of  one  famely, 
the  reformation  of  it  was  easie,  by  the  election  of  the  contumacious 
offender      But  mankind  being  encreasd,  and  the  churches  pale  vastly 
enlargd,  another  way  was  to  be  taken.     For  a  multitude  of  offenders 
produces  impunity  and  licentiousnes  in  offending.     Therefore  these 
words  denote  two  things — First,  that  the  godly  did  constitute  select 
congregitions  for  the  celebration  of  God's  worship :  Secondly,  that 
from  that  time  they  tooke  up  the  name  of  the  worshippers  or  sons  6f 
God,  which   they  used  till   the  next  defection.     Our  interpreters 
allow  both  sences,  for  as  in  the  text  they  read  it,  Then  began  men  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  so  in  the  margine  they  putt  in,   To 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  which  implies  that  they  ae- 
perately  calld  upon  God  in  solemne  worship.     And  that  they  were 
called  by  his  name,  worshippers  or  sons  of  God.    And  at  that  time 
fliis  was  the  only  way  of  reforming  the  church  that  was  left  them." 
Both  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  right  reason  itselfe  require  the 
same  course  to  be  taken,  when  a  multitude  corrupt  the  worship  of 
God,  and  obstinately  persist  in  their  wicked  practises*  which  was 
the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time:  for  what  should  they  doe  who 
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desire  to  preserve  their  confidences  pure  and  blaraeWwe  m  the 
ship  of  God  ?  shall  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  mixed  with  cod 
tufted  by  the  apostate  route  ?  This  seems  to  be  contrary  to  their 
duty-  Shall  they  cast  out  die  apostates*  and  extirpate  them  .•at  of 
the  bounds  of  the  church  ?  But  a  few  cannot  doe  this  to  snap. 
There  is  then  no  way  left  for  the  godly  but  a  secession  and  collectiaa 
into  seperate  assemblies,  and  these  words  of  the  Scripture  make  it 
apparent  this  course  was  then  taken.  For  the  name  of  God  was  not 
then  first  of  all  prophand,  that  was  done  long  before  by  the  wicked 
Cainists.*  Neither,  sneaking  absolutely,  can  wee  say  that 
then  first  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  God,  for  that  had 
done  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  all  the  godly  having  eu 
sively  applied  to  his  worship  But  worship  being  at  that  time 
rupted  by  the  multitude,  some  certeine  persons,  by  a  visible  «e§ 
tion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  solemnly  among  themselvea  per- 

forme  the  worship  of  God. The  pious  Sethi tes,  that  they  might 

preserve  themselves  free  from  the  common  defilement,  and  uphold 
the  worship  of  God  in  the  promisd  Mediator  pure,  withdrawing  from 
the  apostate  route,  and  setting  up  seperate  congregations,  were  called 
the  Sons  of  God.  And  here  first  the  church  of  Ood  stood  up  visibly 
and  spontaneously  seperate  from  the  world.  But  in  processe  of  time 
the  ungodly  Cainites,  and  those  Sethithes  from  whom  the  godly  eepe- 
rated  in  that  reformation  in  the  dayes  of  Enosh,  pretending  as  it  ap- 
pears a  common  endeavour  of  peace,  were  admitted  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  godly  by  intermarriages,  and  other  bonds  of  civill  society, 
and  thereby  allmost  universally  confounded  all  things  both  devine  and 
humane.  Such  for  the  most  part  is  the  fatall  issue  of  corruption  re- 
admitted into  a  church  after  reformation. The  sons  of  God  were 

those  who,  from  the  dayes  of  Enosh,  sett  up  distinct  congregatiou 
for  the  true  worship  of  God,  professing  themselves  the  sons  of  God. 
Under  that  name  they  became  the  hate  and  scorne  of  the  world* 
Neither  ever  was  or  ever  will  the  world  be  unlike  itselfe  in  this  par- 
ticular.' p.  346. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  will  place  this  volume  in  the 
hands  of  many  persons  who,  but  from  such  an  inducement, 
would  never  read  a  work  of  the  kind  ;  of  many  who,  whatever 
their  other  acquirements  may  be,  are  very  slenderly  informed 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  very  ill  provided  with  those 
general  principles,  or  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which 
might  qualify  them  to  weed  out  the  tares,  without  at  the  same 
time  plucking  up  the  precious  wheat.  Now,  we  would  come  ia 
upon  the  candid  moment  of  such  persons,  if  any  such  peruse 
our  pages,  and,  if  they  will  allow  us,  do  them  a  service. 
They  will  be  offended  with  many  passages  in  this  volume: 
this  we  cannot  help.  With  some  few  expressions  they  will  be, 
we  think,  justly  offended :  this  offence  we  would  endeavour 
to  remove.  We  know  they  will  be  disposed  to  place  the  whole 
together  under  the  ban  of  one  of  those  contumelious  epithets,  by 

*  The  sense  put  upon  the  words  by  same  commentators. 
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wkich  it  k  the  is  variable  accident  of  true  religion  Ifco  be  known  in 
the  world  ;  and  thus  they  will  incur  a  hazard  of  which  a  ma* 
should  not  think  without  an  emotion  of  the  swat  serious 
alarm,  that  of  fortifying  themselves  in  a  prejudice  against  the 
Troth  of  God.  We  should  indeed  feel  ourselves  in  the  moat 
wretched  of  all  situations,  that  of  being  the  objects  of  our  own 
contempt,  were  we  conscious  at  present  of  being  actuated  by  an 
anxiety  for  the  honour  of  a  name,  or  the  interests  of  a  party ; 
but  still  more  strongly  would  this  be  our  case,  were  we  to  be 
induced  by  the  fear  of  being  so  thought  of,  to  recede  from  the 
occasion.  But,  is  it  not  a  vain  attempt,  to  endeavour  to 
make  Bible  religion  other  than  an  object  of  railing  and  con- 
temptuous animostty,  to  those  who  do  not  receive  it  ?  We  are  as- 
sured that  it  is.  It  is  still  the  *  superstitio  mma  et  malefica  ;' 
and  the  forms  of  it  are  tolerated  in  the  world  only  in  proportion 
as  its  true  glory  is  obscured.  Nevertheless, — we  should  rather 
say — therefore,  let  the  more  scrupulous  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
unnecessary  offence.  But  there  is  another  consideration  of 
great  weight  which  bears  upon  our  minds.  The  humble,  sincere, 
doubting,  distressed  inquirers,  as  they  are  the  principal  objects 
of  hope,  should  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  objects  of  in- 
struction. These  are  the  persons  who  shall  be  brought  into  the 
right  way  ;  and  these  are  exactly  they  whose  safety  and  comfort 
are  placed  under  the  protection  of  that  thrice  repeated  warning : 
"  It  were  better  for  a  man  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
**  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend 
"  one  of  these  little  ones."  On  such  accounts,  we  would  not 
pass  an  occasion  on  which  we  observe  what  is  essentially  the 
truth,  placed  in  an  unfavourable  aspect,  of  endeavouring  to  re- 
store to  those  lovely  features  the  day-light  of  harmony  and 
consistency  :  still  remembering  that  the  grand  obstruction  to  the 
perception  of  this  loveliness,  is  the  disorder  of  the  organ  of 
-vision  ;  and  that  when  this  disorder  is  healed,  the  light  of  the 
moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  Sun 
shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days. 

That  we  may  not  unduly  extend  this  Article,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  19th  and  the  following  five  pages  of 
this  volume,  and  to  page  101,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
as  affording  the  grounds  of  the  remarks  we  have  to  make.  In 
these  and  a  few  other  places,  the  points  which  distiuguish  the 
system  called  Calvinistic,  are  stated  in  a  way  not  unusual  in- 
deed, especially  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Hutchinson  wrote,  but 
still  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and  in  terms  the 
most  likely  to  occasion  a  stumbling  at  a  doctrine  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  Christian  system.  Now,  we  must  not  be  con- 
sidered here  as  addressing  ourselves  to  our  well  instructed  reli- 
gious readers ;  we  have  nothing  to  offer  on  the  present  occasion 
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which  is  not,  doubtless,  perfectly  familiar  to  their  minds.  We 
have  in  view  those  who  would  acknowledge  themselves  to  haw 
thought  and  read  little  on  such  matters,  or  to  be  still  seeking  an 
opinion  upon  theni  ;  and  we  would  hope  at  least,  if  we  do  no 
more,  to  convince  such  persons,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
subject  beyond  what  may  be  appropriately  despatched  by  Ibr 
calling  of  ugly  and  contemptuous  names. 

Let  us  iIilti  for  a  while  banish  from  our  minds  all  reference  to 
creeds  and  systems;  nay,  let  us  cease  lo  remember  any  of  the 
assertions  of  revelation  ;  and  still  further,  we  will, 
sition,  recede  as  far  back  as  we  may  from  the  centre  of  Ibal 
sentiment  which  becomes  us  as  creatures,  till  we  stand  even 
upon  the  very  verge  of  thnt  bottomless  pit,  the  abyss  . 
This  we  would  do,  because  it  is  our  most  clear  conviction-,  dial 
not  a  single  objection  lies  ngainst  the  most  revolting  stale* 
incuts  of  the  Scriptures,  understood  in  their  plain  gramma- 
tical sense,  which  does  not,  with  exactly  equal  weight,  prM 
upon  every  hypothesis  that  may  be  assumed,  short  <>t  that 
frightful  idea  which  ought  scarcely  lo  be  named.  When  there- 
fore objections  of  the  kind  we  anticipate,  are  urged,  we  woulil 
not  offend  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Christianity,  by  the  noise  of 
a  contest  in  wuich  it  has  no  peculiar  concern  ;  we  would  have 

r  opponent  forth  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  their, 
abroad  upon  the  common  field  of  the  universe,  either  he  madctd 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  truth,  no  resting  place  for  metefctd 

n,  or  we  would  bring  him  down  in  the  dust  before  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  in  mi  answering  acquiescence  ;  or,  if 
c  could  nut  do  ibis,  we  would  even  drive  him  from  stand  to 
stand,  into  the  very  arms  of  the  ghastly  phantom  whose  name 
has  just  escaped  our  pen.  Which  then  we  ask,  (let  it  be  with, 
reverence,)  which  of  his  attributes  is  it  that  we  must  deny  to 
the  Supreme  Arbiter,  the  one  and  only  Cause  of  all 
being  ?  Is  it  bis  absolute  and  infallible  knowledge  of  all  exig- 
ence, distinguished,  alone  in  our  narrow  thought, 
present,  and  to  come  ?  In  a  sane  mind,  though  uuaccust'mW 
to  deal  with  abstractions,  the  reflection  of  a  moment  will  rrtnra 
all  the  answer  which  is  required  to  such  a  demand.  If  th 
may  lie,  existence  of  which  God  is  not  the  cause,  or  nhicfi 
stands  in  no  relation  to  Divine  causation,  which  is  urmvuidaU* 
implied  in  its  being  unknown,  then  we  have  a  second  indepen- 
dent universe,  floating — who  knows  where  f — beyond  ibc  bc-emU 
of  umuixvience ;  and  which  may — who  shall  sny  It  may  »ot' 
— one  day  come  sweeping  across  the  system  of  things  known, 
with  incalculable  derangement,  or  absolute 
distressing  absurdity  of  such  suppositious,  causes  a  painful  recol- 
lection of  that  depraved  darkness  of  the  human  mind,  wlrirfc 
makes   it  sometimes  necessary    lo   give    them    an 
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.  statements  can  have  place  only  in  this  world :  they  would 
Ike  infinitely  impertinent  in  heaven,  or  in  hell.  Are  we  then 
ied  with  the  claim  on  the  part  of  God,  of  being  the  source 

good  ;  that,  as  without  him  there  could  be  no  being,  so, 
'or  him,  there  could  be  no  well-being  ?  But  if  there  be 
independent  cause  of  positive  being,  or  manner  of  being, 

than  God,  we  have  two  creators,  two  first  causes.  Be- 
,  there  is  danger  here  of  being  blinded  by  a  mere  metaphy- 
artifice,  of  imagining  the  real  separate  existence  of  that 
1  can  so  exist  only  in  the  mind.  Such  terms  as  good  or  well 
j,  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  but  for  the  necessity 
[pressing  the  absence  of  the  other  relative  mode  of  being, 
ti  we  call  evil.  Good,  expresses  a  being's  relation  of  agree- 

with  an  ultimate  end ;  evil,  the  relation  of  disagreement, 
alk  of  God,  therefore,  as  the  author  of  being,  abstract- 
from  all  the  good  which  belongs  to  its  essence,  is  a  logical 
ism. 

e  shall  however  come  nearer  to  the  point  of  the  objection 
jferring  to  the  Divine  apportionment  of  good :  let  us  then 

the  matter.  There  is  much  good  of  which  we  are  the 
untary  recipients ;  unmeasured  good  is  presented  to  the 
lit  of  the  will.  But  of  both  kinds  it  is  as  fa^as  is  conoeiv- 
from  being  true,  that  it  is  uniformly  distributed,  or  equally 
rtioned  ;  and  if,  in  the  chilly  region  to  which  we  have  at 
$nt  voluntarily  retired,  we  may  pronounce  the  name  of 
te,  and  talk  of  it  as  the  highest  good,  we  beg  it  to  be  re- 
Led,  that  in  the  possession  of  it,  there  is  a  vaster  difference 
ig  men,  than  in  the  case  of  any  inferior  good.  We  repeat, 
t  is  no  room  to  say,  that  though,  in  its  lower  sources,  happi* 

is  possessed  in  various  degrees,  the  summum  bonum  is. 
idly  meted  into  equal  portions.  It  is  a  fact  not  at  all 
ndent  upon  the  testimony  of  revelation,  that  moral  well 
;  is  the  good  of  a  few :  it  would  be  mere  trifling  for  dispu- 
n  sake,  or  affectation,  to  deny  that  many,  very  many  are  ab* 
ely  bad;  they  possess  none  of  that  happiness  which  is 
ed  from  virtue.  This  difference  being  acknowledged,  where 
we  to  look  for  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  the  whole  quantum  of 
.  cast,  as  it  were,  upon  the  winds,  and  are  they  the  sore- 
i  disposers  of  each  creature's  portion  ?  That  is  to  say,  God, 
gh  the  cause  of  the  matter  of  good,  submits  to  an  uncon* 
ible  chance  in  the  vastly  more  significant  affair  of  its  allot* 
,  Or,  have  creatures  an  independent  power  of  appropri- 
;  to  themselves  various  portions  of  the  common  mass  ?  If  so, 
ice  has  one  creature  so  much  more  of  this  power,  than  ano- 
?  Is  this  difference  from  chance?  If  not,  we  shall  be  to 
in  infinitum  for  a  cause  of  the  difference,  or  be  compelled 
knowledge  that  it  has  none,  that  it  is  something  uncaused; 
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another  first  cause.  If  none  of  these  suppositions  tun  resist  1 
moment's  consideration,  to  what  are  we  brought  <  \\  hat  hi  etu 
alternative  but  this,  That  God,  uncontrolled  by  any  consider- 
ation out  of  himself,  parcels  out  to  each  of  bis  creatures,  all 
that  good  which  the  sum  of  its  existence  is  to  contain,  and  this 
in  the  way  that  belongs  to  that  incommunicable  and  Incompre- 
hensible mode  of  his  being,  his  Uternity.  Now,  let  ua  tram- 
late  this  proposition  into  the  phraseology  of  Christianity,  adding 
to  it  nothing  that  will  be  thought  worth  a  dispute  if  the  pre- 
mises be  granted.  '  God  did,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
'  world,  by  an  infallible  decree,  determine  the  eternal  salvation 
'  of  all  "ho  shall  finally  be  saved  ;  and  herein  included  all  thai 
'  grace  of  repentance  and  faith,  and  those  good  weeks,  allien 
1  are  necessary  parts  of  this  salvation.' 

But  we  shall  be  reminded  that  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  an  affecting  reverse  :  Evil  is.  Yes,  and  under  what- 
ever abstractions  it  may  be  attempted  to  disguise  the  fact,  w« 
are  all  far  too  well  acquainted  with  the  thin;/,  long  to  resist  ihi 
rising  of  a  mournful  contempt  for  such  subterfuges.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  must  caution  our  supposed  opponent,  again*! 
a  practice  towards  which  we  have  very  frequently  observed  > 
disposition,  that  of  endeavouring  to  fasten  the  burden  of  thit 
obnoxious  fact  upon  Christianity,  if  the  objector  be  a  professed 
mfidel,  or,  upon  some  of  its  doctrines,  if  he  take  his  slant! 
within  its  pale.  But  with  what  justice  is  the  Bible  railed  at,  w 
U  Calvinism  railed  at,  because  man  is  everywhere  wicked,  and 
wretched  >  As  well  charge  all  the  groaning*  and  writhing*  «i 
an  hospital  upon  the  physician  or  the  nurses.  Revelation  does  no- 
thing more  than  proffer  a  remedy  to  an  acknowledged  existing 
disease  ;  with  the  addition  of  an  authentication  of  the  fearful  fore- 
bodings of  the  guilty  conscience.  This  premised,  we  protest 
against  the  implication  of  the  position  which  Trr  nnuirrt  nn.lill 
aence  of  Calvinism,  with  the  ceaseless  controversy — m^ir-mmim) 
or  with  more  modern  controversies,  relating  to  the  final  issue  af 
•Ml.  Inmost  disputes,  beside  what  is  essential,  there  ia  some* 
tbiug  occidental.  That  which  is  essential  to  the  Calviaistii 
question,  relates  to  the  cause  of  all  good,  and  the  eaiMa  of  ihi 
difference  in  its  dispensation.  The  points  accidental  and  sepa- 
rable, refer  to  the  origin  and  issue  of  evil,  and  ibe  relation  ui 
which  it  stands  to  the  Divine  agency.  Inlidelily  allows  iu  ex- 
istence, the  widest  creed  culled  Christian  admits  iu  awful  con- 
sequence to  stretch  forward  into  the  future  slate.  So  far  there- 
fore there  is  ao  dispute.  Again  :  The  objector  against  Cab 
via  ism  specifically,  would,  we  suppose,  declare  himself  loudly 
against  any  imagined  aspersion  of  the  Divine  character ;  and 
would  perhaps  profess  to  ground  his  dislike  to  the  system  on  it' 
supposed  incompatibility  with   (lie    honour    of  Goat       'J' 
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feeling,  if  it  he  consistent,  we  shall  be  t&e  last  to  object ;  this  is 
the  very  point  to  which  we  would  brmg'the  business.:  To  God 
be  ascribed  the  honour  of  all  good ;  to  the,creature,  the  shame*  of 
all  evil ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  absolutely,  finally,  exclusively 
from  ourselves.  In  proportion  as  we  truly  hate?  resist,  and 
overcome  evil,  will  be  the  strength  and  clearness  of  this  most 
salutary  conviction.  But  is  not  Calvinism  chargeable  with  the 
odiousness  of  maintaining  a  Divine  predestination  of  guilt,  and 
consequent  punishment  ?  If  by  Calvitfsn}  be  meant  the  sys- 
tem that  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
most  distinctly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  speeial  and  infallible 
predestination  to  eternal  life,  we  are  ready,  freely  and  frankly 
to  avow  our  conviction,  that  many  things  have  been  advanced  by 
this  class  of  writers,  as  being  in  their  view  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  the  system,  which  are  alike  unauthorised  by  Scrip- 
tare,  and  unsupported  by  philosophical  principles.  Feeling 
themselves  to  be  resting  upon  a  rock  that  shall  never  be  shaken, 
while  they  assert  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  all  things,  good, 
and  evil,  and  the  Divine  causation  and  special  dispensation,  of 
all  good,  it  is  but  a  few  of  them  who  have  been  at  all.  successful 
in  detecting  the  inconsequence  of  many  generally  received  infe- 
rences relating  to  the  origin  and  issue  of  evil.  Assured  that  evil 
iB  its  whole  extent  was  as  infallibly  known  as  good,  many  of 
these  writers  have  too  hastily  concluded,  it  could  be  so  only 
as  the  subject  and  result  of  decrees  and-  appointment.  Nor 
have  they  sufficiently  observed  that  evil,  being  a  negative 
mode,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  any  more  than  a 
mathematical  negation,  have  a  positive  cause ;  (and  God  is  alone 
a  positive  cause ;)  but  that  yet,  while  evil  can  stand  related  only 
to  the  determinations,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  the  acts,  of  him  who 
does  only  good,  having  a  proper  and  determinable  cause  in  the 
essential  and  inseparable  negativeness  of  all  being  but  the  first i 
cause,  it  affords  exactly  as  solid  and  calculable  a  ground  of 
knowledge,  as  the  Divine  appointment  of  good. 

Thus,  Airs.  Hutchinson,  following  the  current  of  opinion  in 
her  time,  states  the  matter  under  all  this  confounding  of  things 
essentially  different;  and  we  have  wished  to  suggest  a  hint, 
(and  no  more  can  here  be  expected,)  which,  if  pursued,  may  ex- 
hibit the  often  misrepresented,  and  often  vilified  doctrine,  in  its 
simplicity  of  derivation  from  the  first  principle  of  natural  the- 
ology, and  its  complete  independence  of  those  positions  which 
have  afforded  the  ground  of  the  only  plausible  objections  with 
which  it  has  ever  been  assailed. 
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Art  til.  Lalta  Rookk,  an   Oriental  Romance:    By  Thomas  Moore* 
8vo.  pp.  398.    ftice  14s*    Longman  and  Co.     1817. 

T17"HEN  an  author  proposes  to  criticise  his  own  work,  it 
"  roust  not  be  supposed  that  he  is  really  to  letthepublfe 
into  his  faults.  No  one  is  obliged  to  criminate  himself  even 
indirectly  before  a  British  jury ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  a  poor  poet  or  novel-writer  had  not  an  analogous  privilege  by 
which  to  shelter  himself  from  the  mortification  of  becoming  his 
own  accuser.  But  one  reason  that  wc  should  not  seek  to  the 
son  of  Parnassus  for  his  own  failings,  (and  it  shall  starid 
instead  of  the  forty  we  could  give,)  is,  that  a  million'  to 
one,  he  is  the  person  least  acquainted  with  them.  Why  then 
set  up  as  autocritic  ?  We  frankly  confess  that  we  think  the  task 
of  criticism  might,  as  well  be  left  to  us.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  criticism  is  not  vituperative,  as  the 
readers  of  our  very  lenient  pages  must  be  well  aware ;  and  though 
certainly  it  might  not  be  the  thing  for  the  autocritic  to  allow 
himself  the  full  laudatory  strain  in  which  we  sometimes  indulge, 
yet  there  are  certain  gentle  hints  and  roundabout  implications 
of  praise  by  no  means  unbecoming  or  unusual,  the  which' lie 
may  always  safely  employ,  especially  if  he  shew  his  unwilling- 
ness to  praise  himself  by  a  contradictory  clause  of  modesty. 
Thus,  he  may  mention  the  very  high  opinion  which  friends,  of 
unquestionable  discretion  in  such  matters,  have  formed  of  tfic 
work  ;  provided  he  hint,  however  unobtrusively,  that  the  judge- 
ment of  a  friend  may  be  biassed,  and  his  friends  may  possibly 
be  mistaken.  He  may  even  give  his  own  opinion,  comparatively, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  think  the  work  the  least  unworthy  df 
all  that  he  has  given  to  the  public ;  or  he  may  speak  of  (he 
time  and  opportunites  employed  upon  it,  filling  up,  however, 
the  unemphatic  part  of  the  sentence,  with  the  remark  that  suc- 
cess is  not  always  proportional  to  diligence.  Then,  difficul- 
ties overcome  are  so  many  triumphs  ;  aud  the  work  was  com- 
posed amid  numerous  interruptions  and  avocations,  under  the 
pressure  of  ill  health,  as  a  mere  refuge  from  languor  and  low 
spirits,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  books  of  reference,  in  a  soli- 
tude that  afforded  no  communication  with  others,  in  a  bustle 
that  allowed  no  pause  for  thought,  in  a  hurry  necessarily 
arising  from  a  limitation  of  time,  in  short,  under  circum- 
stances every  way  unfitting  and  disheartening  ;  or  the  subject  1$ 
entirely  new,  or  it  is  hackneyed  till  nothing  new  can  be  sail 
upon  it,  or  it  is  so  dry  as  not  to  admit  the  ornaments  of  coin- 

Sosition,  or,  in  fact,  it  is  something  which  it  displays  an  incred- 
ible genius  ever  to  have  attempted,  begun,  or  carried  int0 
execution.  Another  method  of  the  autocritic  is  a  kind  of  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum :  to  shew  the  excellence  of  the  poem  & 
the  novel,  he  shews  the  absurdity  of  any  one  who  can  find  or 
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fancy  a  fault  in  it ;  and  to  shew  this,  he  puts  into  his  critic's 
mouth  some  objection  egregiously  frivolous.     .  .  i: 

This  last  appears  to  be  Mr.  Moore's  method  in  the  prose- 
interludes  of  the  poem  before  us  ; — we  should  say  the  poems, 
the  work  being  a  collection  of  stories  sung  by  the  prince  of 
Bncharia  to  his  betrothed  Lalla  Rookh,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
rungzebe,  as  he  conducts  her,  under  the  disguise  of  the  min- 
strel Feraraorz,  from  Delhi  to  Cashmere.  Fadladeen,  the 
critic,  is  of  the  princess's  party,  (a  kind  of  concentration,  we 
presume,  of  certain  Fadladeens  of  the  North,)  from  the  futi- 
lity of  whose  objections  the  reader  is  certainly  led  to  infer  the 
perfection  of  a  poem  which  can  furnish  no  better  amusement 
for  so  renowned  a  dissecter  of  tarts  aud  epics. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  call  Mr.  Moore  the  most  elegant 
poet  of  the  age.  He  has  not  the  pathos  of  Southey,  nor 
the  spiritedness  of  Scott,  nor  the  intense  feeling  of  Lord  Byron, 
nor  the  wayward  imaginings  of  Wordsworth,  nor  the  strange 
wildness  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  but  whatever  can  in  any 
manner  or  measure  contribute  to  perfect  elegance  and  polish,  be 
has  entirely  at  command ; — enough  of  natural  imagery,'  enough 
of  sentiment,  enough  of  feeling,  for  this  end,  with  a  fancy  in- 
exhaustible in  pretty  combinations,  and  a  memory  full  fraught 
with  whatever  is  luscious  in  language  or  gentle  in  versification. 
No  thought  so  homely  but  he  can  dress  it  to  advantage ;  none 
so  awkward  but  he  can  teach  it  some  graceful  turn. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  not  been  describing  a  poet  of  the 
tiigber  order ;  that  Mr.  Moore's  pretty  little  gilded  gondola  is 
(lie  gayest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  Vauxhall  regatta,  or  a  Vene- 
jan  carnival,  but  that  it  could  not  hope  to  live  in  the  heave  and  the 
ivfell  of  the  mighty  ocean  ;  that,  when  its  sail  is  filled  with  the 
ligh  of  the  zephyr  or  the  breath  of  fair  lady's  fan,  it  coasts 
nerrily  by  sunny  islets  and  verdant  fields ;  but  that,  when  the 
waves  are  high  and  the  winds  are  abroad,  it  has  nothing  to 
lo  there.  Still,  we  think  that  the  praise  we  have  given,  is 
to  distinctly  that  at  which  Mr.  Moore  has  always  aimed,  that 
lis  greatest  admirers  cannot  be  hurt  at  our  refusing  him  any 
uglier. 

Even  this  praise,  however,  we  cannot  give  without  its  quali- 
ications, — such,  and  so  hard,  are  critics.  In  the  first  place, 
he  style  which  Mr.  Moore  has  chosen,  is  that  which  beyond 
ny  other  is  liable  to  cloy.  Nature  is  infinite  ;  art,  we  know, 
i  finite  y  and  though  nature  presents  herself  to  ns  under 
.  thousand  forms,  still,  every  one  sees  these  under  a  very 
Arrow  set  of  impressions,  and  there  is  always  danger  lest 
tie  poet,  unlimited  as  he  is  in  his  range,  should,  like  the  bee, 
rhicb,  from  a  whole  wilderness  of  flowers,  all  of  dtflerefit  scents 
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and  properties  extracts  ever  the  same  sweet  but  cloying 
honey,  for  ever .  present  us  images  and  feelings  of  the  same 
complexion.  There  is  always  clanger  of  this,  but  abundantly 
more  in  the  elegant,  than  iu  any  other  species  of  composition. 
Elegance  implies  selection,  and  in  proportion  as  the  bounds 
within  which  the  writer  confines  himself,  are  narrower,  must 
the  objects  with  which  he  is  conversant  be  fewer.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  frequently,  notwithstanding  the  fecundity  of  fancy 
which  we  suppose  few  would  deny  the  Author,  how  very  fre- 
quently the  same  images  recur  in  the  work  before  us.  We 
must  not  be  frighted  from  justice,  even  though  we  are  anti- 
cipated by  Fadladeen  himself  in  one  remark  upon  the  endless 
profusion  of  flowers  and  birds  and  dews  and  gems  exhibited 
throughout  the  poems  of  Feramorz.  Here  are  roses, — roses  in 
every  page, — a  whole  haram  for  the  most  voluptuous  of.  Fera- 
Biorz's  bulbtUs,  and  sunshine  on  the  waters  and  sunshine  on  the 
leaves,  with  breezes  in  every  corner  and  odours  in  every  breeze, 
and  lutes  and  languishment,  lovers  and  whispers,  kisses  and 
sighs, — smiles  of  all  meanings,  and  eyes  of  all  colours,  with 
tresses  to  correspond,  and  moonlight — we  have  been,  so  sur- 
feited with  moonlight,  that  how  long  it  may  be  before  we  enjoy 
a  walk  in  the  evening  again  we  cannot  venture  to  say.  As 
to  women,— verily,  it  is  ungallant,  but  we  are  perfectly  sick  of 

*  Young  Mirzala's  blue  eyes, 
Whose  sleepy  lid  like  snow  on  violets  lies, 
Arouya's  cheeks,9  &c,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  by  quotatious  to  give  the  feeling  that  arises 
from  the  tout-ensemble  of  these  elegant,  yet,  we  had  almost 
said,  palling  poems.  The  reader  may  imagine  the  effect  likely 
to  be  produced  by  a  succession  of  passages  like  the  following. 

•  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
With  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gave, 

Its  temples,  and  grottos,  and  fountains  as  clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  their  wave  ? 

4  Oh !  to  see  it  at  sunset, — when  warm  o'er  the  Lake 

Its  splendour  at  parting  a  summer  eve  throws, 
Like  a  bride,  full  of  blushes,  when  ling'ring  to  take 

A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at  night  ere  she  goes  !— 
When  the  shrines  through  the  foliage  are  gleaming  half 

shown, 
And  each  hallows  the  hour  by  some  rites  of  its  own. 
Here  the  music  of  pray'r  from  a  minaret  swells, 

Here  the  Magian  his  urn  full  of  perfume  is  swinging, 
And  here,  at  the  altar,  a  zone  of  sweet  bells 

Bound  the  waist  of  some  fair  Indian  dancer  is  ringing* 
Or  to  see  it  by  moonlight,— when  mellowly  shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens  and  shrines; 
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When,  the  water-^alk  fleam  like  *  quick  faU  of  stars, 
And  the  nightingales  hymn  from  the  isle  of  {Thenars 
Is  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  of  feet 
From  the  coql,  shining  walks  where  tlie  young  people 

mee*.-J-    ..  .   #  ".,, 

Or  at  morn,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awfuVep    ,.  . 
A  new  wonder:  each  minute,  aa&lowly  it  brinks,. 
Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  call'd  forjb  ev^rjr  one  . 
Out  of  darkens,  as  they  were  just  born  of.tjie  Sun. 
When,  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  day,  • 
From  his  Haram  of  night-flowers  stealing  away ; 
And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos  iijtea  Ipver 
The  youngaspen-trees  till  they  trernWe  ajl  over. 
When  the  East  is  as  warm  as  the  l&h?  of  nr^t'  hopes, 

And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfyr);cif,    , 
Shines  in  through  tlie  mountainous  portal  tpat  ^pes,,, 

Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to  the  world !' 

Another  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Moore's  gtyle  is,  that  it  is  so 
easily  counterfeited,,.  Qrancjeur  of  mien  and  beauty  of  coun- 
tenance,— grace  in  the  step?  a#d  freaveu  in  the  eye ;— these  are 
things  not  to  be  imitated,  spfte.of  heela  a**l  oojraejs/  rouge  and 

(>earl-  powder ;  but  when  tlie  attraction  of  theJnuse  is  Jo  consist  in 
kt  dress  and  oraanmts,  then  we  all  know  that'  paste  is  cheaper 
than  diamonds,  aiul  gla^s  beads  than  pearls,  pujd  jo  unskilful 
eyes  (he  lady  may  pass. for  a  fashionable- belle,  in  cotton  velteta 
and  gilded  chains.  Whether  all  of  even  Mr.  JVluo^e'g  cUaraobdo.' 
are  brilliants  we  shall  presently  see.  •'■-,:     » 

Figures,  as  we  hinted  above,  afe  craw.d^' almost  beyond  all 
precedent  in  the  present  volume,  boine  of  these  will  doubt- 
lV«s  be  thought  exceedingly  beautiful. 

'  "  Poor  race  of  Men  !''  said  the  pitying  Spirit, 

"  Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  Fall— 
*'  Some  flow  rets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 

"  But  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them  all !"  '   p.  144. 

1  But  nought  can  charm  the  luckless  Petj ; 
Her  soul  is  sad—  her  wings  are  weary— 
Joyless  she  sees  the  sun  look  down 
•  On  that  great  Temple,  once  his  own, 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high. 
Like  dials*  which  the  wizard,  Time, 

Had  rab'd  to  count  his  ages  by  I9  p.  153. 

1  Alas — bow  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closejy  tfed : 

2  E  2 
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That  stood  the  storm,  when  wares  were  rough, 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 
Like  ships,  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 
^  When  heav'n  was  all  tranquillity !'  pp.  SO*— S05. 

<  Oh  grief,  beyond  all  other  grieft,  when  fate 
First  leaves  the  voting  heart  lone  and  desolate 
In  the  wide  world,  without  that  only  tie 
For  which  it  lovM  to  live  or  fear'd  to  die ; — 
Lorn  as  the  hung-up  lute,  that  ne'er  hath  spoken 
Since  the  sad  day.  its  master-chord  was  broken !'  p.  22. 

•  Too  happy  days  1  when,  if  he  touch'd  a  flower 
Or  gem  of  thine,  'twas  sacred  from  that  hour ; 
When  thou  didst  study  him,  till  every  tone 
And  gesture  and  dear  look  became  thy  own, — 
Thy  voice  like  his,  the  changes  of  his  face 
In  thine  reflected  with  still  lovelier  grace, 
Like  echo,  sending  back  sweet  music,  fraught 
-     With  twice  th'  aerial  sweetness  it  had  brought !'  p.  20. 

«  Many  a  fair  bark  that,  all  the  day, 
Had  lurk'd  in  sheltering  creek  or  bay, 
Now  bounded  on  and  gave  their  sails, 
Yet  dripping,  to  the  evening  gales ; 
Like  eagles,  when  the  storm  is  done, 
Spreading  their  wet  wings  in  the  sun*'  p.  254*. 

Mr.  Moore  is  not  always,  indeed,  so  happy ;  though  we  have 
so  doubt  many  a  fair  critic  of  seventeen  has  thought  the  fol- 
lowing prettinesses  the  sweetest  things  imaginable. 

'  There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs, 
And  each  a  different  perfume  bears, — 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone, 
And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs  V  p.  234. 

*  Yes— for  a  spirit,  pure  as  hers, 

Is  always  pure,  ev'n  while  it  errs ; 

As  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill, 

Though  turn'd  astray,  is  sunshine  still!!  !9  p.  230. 

This  we  take  to  be  as  remote  from  common  sense,  as  from 
orthodoxy,  and  as  far  from  being  poetry  as  from  either-:  but  it  is 
%  tweet  pretty  image ! ! 

n  *  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 

And  mine  are  the  murmuring;  dying  notes, 

That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea, 

And  .melt,  in  the  heart  as  instantly  V  p.  318» 

.   'How  convenient  for  the  poet  this  same  word  melt  i  Again  <; 

'l>    «  With  sudden  start  he  turn'd 
*        And  pointed  to  the  distant  wave,  1 
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Where  lights,  like  charnel  meteors,  burn'd 
Bluely,  as  o'er  some  seaman'sgrsve  ?' .   - 

And  fiery  darts,  at  intervals,  .  >■ 

Heir  up  all  sparkling  from/the  main,   . 

As  tfeach  star  that  nJ^tlyfidls,    *.....,.* 
Were  shooting  Jback  to  heaven  again.9  pp»  104—195. 

Surely  this  is  childish  work.  But  we  must  in  fair  nets proceed, 

<  But  now  that  Shape,  which  had  appaff'd  her  view, ' 
That  Semblance— on  how  terrible,  If  true  !— 
Which  came  across  her  frenzy's  full  career 
With  shock  of  consciousness,  cold,  deep,  severe, 
As  when,  in  northern  seas,  at  midnight  darky 
An  isle  of  ice  encounters  some  swift  bark, 
And,  startling  all  its  wretches  from  their  steep. 
By  one  cold  impulse  hurls  them  to  the  deep/p.  3& 

'  And  amply  Selim  ouaflb  of  each"   ;; 
And  seems  resolv'd  the  floods  shjdl  rtyck 
His  inward  heart, — shedding  around  f*  rt   . 

A  genial  deluge,  as  they  run,        '''.'/'*' 
That  soon  shall  leave  no  spot  undrown'd/ 

For  Love  to  rest  his  wingB  upon. 
He  little  knew  how  well  the  doj 

Can  float  upon  a  goblet's  streams, 
Lighting  them  with  bis  smile  of  ioy |—       * 

As  bards  have  seen  him,  in  their  dreaftji, 
Down  the  blue  Ganges  laughing  glide      :..*.-'?* 


Upon  a  rosy  lotus  wreath.  A  sr    .-,,- 

itcning  new  lustre  from  .the  tide       .,-.,••);♦ 
That  with  his  image  shone  beneath*'  ijp.* 


'  The  beauteous  clouds,  though  daybght'sSfer 
Had  sunk  behind  the  hills  ofLar,    ,         t 
Were  still  with  lingering  glories  bright,— 
As  if,  to  grace  the  gorgeous  West, 

The  Spirit  of  departing  Light 
That  eve  had  left  his  sunny  vest 
•   Behind  him,  ere  he  wing'd  his  flight. 
Never  was  scene  so  form'd  for  love ! 
Beneath  them,  waves  of  crystal  move 
In  silent  swell — heav'n  glows  above, 
And  their  pure  hearts,. to  transport  given, 
Swell  like  the  wave,  and  glow  ukt  heav'n !'  p.  264. 

But  we  quote  no  more  of  these  Delia  Cruscan  graces*  these 
untranslatable  turns  that  hinge  upon  the  twofold  sense  of  a  word, 
these  pretty  nothings.  The  above  may  suffice*  we  think,  to 
shew  that  all  Mr.  Moore's  glitter  is  not  gold  j  sod  we  are  the 
wore  earnest  in  elposing  the  counterfeit,  on/the  principle  that 
the  law*  always  punishes  with  greater  .severity. *,  enure  of  utfsier 
commission.  Ttey  who  cwpot  gi*e*8.  Mr.  Moore's  beauties, 
will  give  us  bisYauj**,  '*vA.  !^>W^»^Mf*uJto  together 
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are  of  so  seductive  a  kind,  that  we  shall  b6  inundated  with 
ro>es  and  bad  taste,  Lilians  sweet  smiles  and  the  poet's  simper- 
ing nonsense. 

The  first  poem  is, '  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.'  This 
prophet  Mokanna  was  an  impostor,  purporting  to  be  a  successor 
of  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet.  His  face  is  always  shrouded 
from  the  eyes  of  even  his  greatest  favourites,  by  a  silver  veil,  to 
conceal,  ostensibly,  the  splendours  which  hid  followers  were 
yet  neither  worthy  to  behold  nor  able  to  tolerate;  in  reality, 
hidcou.sness  of  fcatnre  unbecoming  not  only  a  prophet,  but  a  man. 
Like  Catherine  of  Medici,  Mokanna  always  carries  with  him  a 
cortege  of  young  girls, — What  could  our  poet  do  without  them  ? 
— the  victims  of  his  own  lust,  and  the  decoy-birds  by  which  to 
attract  devotees.  Among  the  rest  is  one  Zelica,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  a  fond  and  youthful  lover  that  war  had  torn  from 
her  arms,  and  of  whose  death  she  had  since  heard. 

*  Such  was  the  mood  in  which  that  mission  found 
Young  Zelica, — that  mission,  which  around 
The  Eastern  world,  in  every  region  blest 
With  woman's  smile,  sought  out  its  loveliest, 
To  grace  that  galaxy  of  lip*  and  eyes, 
Which  the  Veil'd  Prophet  destind  for  the  skies1. — 
And  such  quick  welcome  as  a  spark  receives 
Dropp'd  on  abed  of  autumns  wither'd  leaves, 
Did  every  tale  of  these  enthusiasts  find 
In  the  wild  maiden's  sorrow-blighted  mind. 
All  fire  at  once  the  madd'ning  zeal  she  caught:— 
Elect  of  Paradise  !  blest,  rapturous  thought; 
Predestin'd  bride,  in  heaven's  eternal  dome, 
Of  some  brave  youth — ha  !  durst  they  say  "  of  some?' 
No — of  the  one,  one  only  object.'  pp.  23—24. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  strand  pageant,  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  young  Azim, 

'  a  proselyte  worth  hordes 
Of  cooler  spirits  and  less  practised  swords,— 

The  prophet  speaks,  his  followers  applaud,  his  mistresses  peep 
from  their  curtained  haram,  and  in  the  youth  Zelica  recognises 
her  own  Azim.  Such  arc  the  materials  of  the  story  :  wc  shall 
not  follow  it  out.  Jt  is  much  too  melodramatic  for  our  taste; 
all  probability  or  consistency  is  sacrificed  for  a  stare  and  a 
start  In  proof  of  this,  wc  shall  give  the  means  which  Mo- 
kaimrf  adopts  for  binding  Zelica  irrevocably  his. 

'  He  hurried  her  away,  yet  breathing  bliss, 
To  the  (lim-charnel-houae  ; — through  all  its  steams 
Of  damp  and  death,  led  only  by  those  gleams 
,SVhich  foul  Corruption  1  ignis,  as  with  design 
To  show  the  gay  and  proud  she  too  i  an  shine ! — 
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And,  passing  on  through  upright  rankao£D*ad, 
Which  to  the  maiden,  doubly  crazed  bt  dread, 
Seem'd,  through  the  bluish  death»li*m  round  them  east, 
To  move  their  lips  in  uratterings  as  ahe  D*as'd"~ 
There,  in  that  awful  place*  when  each  had  mnCd  '"      *':  ' 
And  pledg'd  in  silence  such  a  fearful  drsmgntj  ' 
Such— oh !  the  look  and  taste  of  that  red  bowk         '  ■ "  ■ 
Will  haunt  her  till  she  dies-^he  bound  her  soil 
By  a  dark  oath,  in  hell's  own  language  fram'd* 
Never,  while  earth  his  mystic  presence  olaim'd» 
While  the  blue  arch  of  day  hung  o'erthem  both, 
Never,  by  that  all  imprecating  oath, 
In  joy  or  sorrow  from  hi*  side  to  severe- 
She  swore,  and  the  wide  charnel  echoed,  «  never,  never  I**' 

pp-  «^S7. 

In  the  same  striking  style  is  the  death  of  Zeltca.  The  pro* 
let  is  defeated,  and  flies  to  Neksheb,  taking  with  him  this 
>or  victim  and  the  few  of  his  followers  that  still  remain  to 
m.    Here  they  hold  out  for  sometime;  but  at  length 

'  Mokanna  sees  the  world  is  his  no  more  5—  • 

One  sting  at  parting,  and  his  grasp  ia  o'er/ 

He  invites  his  followers  to  a  banquet,  poisons  thein,  andjttalng, 
lough  '  cruel  yet  merciful/  and  not  wfebinfc  them  '  to  littler/ 
ts  his  veil  and  frightens  them  to  death,  wen  pltages)  into  a 
*ssel  of '  burning  drugs,9  and  leaves  Zelica  tye,  only  firing  thing 
ithin  the  walls.  What  becomes  of  .her  Jet,. the  poet  fell, 
he  next  morning  the  city  is  stormed,  a  breach  effected,  and  the 
siegers  enter,  Azim,  of  course,  first. 

<  Just  then,  a  figure,  with  slow  step*  adfftnc'd 

Forth  from  the  ruin'd  walls ;  and,  aa  there  giano*d 

A  sunbeam  over  it,  all  eyes  could  see  * 

The  well-known  Silver  Veil !— «  'TiaHe,  Hit  He, 

"  Mokanna,  and  alone  !"  they  shout  around ; 

Young  Azim  from  his  steed  springs  to  tW'Mound*-- 

«  Mine,  Holy  Caliph !  mine,"  he  criea,  « the  task 

"  To  crush  yon  daring  wretch—  'tis  all, I  auk."  /  M"   . 

Eager  he  darts  to  meet  the  demon  fi>e,  ■  -,..-. 

Who  still  across  wide  heaps,  of  ruin  slow,  .-  , 

And  falteringly  comes,  till  they  are  near; ,     , 

"then,  with  a  bound,  rushes  on  Azim's  $penra 

And,  casting  off  (he  Veil  in  falling,  shows —  ■ 

Oh !— 'tis  his  Zdica*  life-blood  that  flows?  tto.  119— 1 4fc 

Azim  is  another  instance  in  point,  and  the  poet  baa  described 
m  so  well  that  we  shall  not  attempt  any  deac^ptiop  of  our 

."■■".  ■    .  .  .  ■  ■  ■■  '■>    ■    ■ 

«  Though  few  his  years,  the  West  already  knows)  ..  ._  V 

Young  Azim's  fame  j-+eypnd  tb?  Olympian  snaws, 


r 
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Ere  manhood  darken 'd  o'er  his  downy  cheek, 

O'erwhelm'd  in  fight  and  captive  to  the  Greek, 

He  linger'd  there,  till  peace  dissolv'd  his  chains ; — 

Oh  !  who  could,  ev'n  in  bondage,  trend  the  plaint 

Of  glorious  Greece,  nor  feel  bu  spirit  rise 

Kindling  within  him  ?  who,  with  heart  and  eyes, 

Could  walk  where  Liberty  hud  been,  nor  see 

The  shining  foot-prints  of  her  Deity, 

Nor  feel  those  god-like  breathings  lu  the  air. 

Which  mutely  told  her  spirit  hud  been  there  : 

Not  he,  that  youthful  warrior, — no,  too  well 

For  his  soul's  quiet  work'd  tli'  awakening  spell ; 

And  now,  returning  to  his  own  dear  land, 

Full  of  those  dreams  of  good  that,  vainly  grand. 

Haunt  the  young  heart; — proud  views  of  human- kind, 

Of  men  to  gods  exalted  and  reiin'd ; — 

False  views,  like  that  horizon^  foil  deceit. 

Where  earth  and  heav'n  but  seem,  alas,  to  meet  !— 

Soon  as  he  heard  an  Arm  Divine  was  rais'd 

To  right  the  nations,  and  beheld,  eniblaz'd 

On  the  white  flag  Mokanna  s  host  unfurl'd, 

Those  words  of  sunshine,  *'  Freedom  to  the  World,** 

At  once  his  faith,  his  sword,  hie  soul  obey'd 

Th'  inspiring  summons ;  every  chosen  blade, 

That  fought  beneath  that  banner's  sacred  text, 

Seem'd  doubly  edg'd,  for  this  world  and  the  next ; 

And  ne'er  did  Faith  with  her  smooth  bandage  bind 

Eyes  more  devoutly  willing  to  be  blind, 

In  virtue's  cause; — never  was  soul  inspir'd 

With  livelier  trust  in  what  it  most  desir'd, 

Than  bis,  th'  enthusiast  there,  who  kneeling,  pale 

With  pious  awe,  before  that  Silver  Veil, 

Believes  the  form,  to  which  he  bends  his  knee, 

Some  pure,  redeeming  angel,  sent  to  free 

This  fettcr'd  world  from  every  bond  and  stain. 

And  bring  its  primal  glories  back  again!'  pp.  IS — 15. 
Now,  what  was  (lie  method  most  likely  to  confirm  a  youug 
and  burning  proselyte  like  Ibis  ?   Surely  Mokanna  bits  Opon  the 
worst,  when  be  introduces  him.  on  the  very  evening*  of  tin*  so- 
lemnity,  into  a   hurt-in  (flowing  with  voluptuousness,  into  t! 
very  cenlre  of  '  rings  and    plumes  and  pearls,*  '  il  luminal 
'  balls,'  and  '  fragrant  waters.'      But  if  the  scene  does  not  si 
Axim,  it  does  Mr.  Moore  :  he  is  quite  at  home,  while  ihe  I 
'  t-oatna  bewildered.' 

We  have  not  scrupled  to  express  our  undisguised  opinion 
■  the  Veiled  Prophet' :  it  is  not  a  poem  to  our  taste,  but  it  c 
tains  beautiful  passages  nevertheless.  T lie  reminiscences  o 
girls  of  Mokutniu's  haram  are  very  touching;. 

' — Some  younger  girls 

Are  gone  by  moonlight  to  the  garden  bed*, 


To  gather  fresh,  cool  duplets  for  their  heads ; 
Gay  creatures  !  sweet,  though  mournful,  *tis  to  see 
How.  each  prefers  a  garland  from  that  tree 
Which  brings  to  mind  her  childhood's  innocent  day, 
And  the  dear  fields  and  friendships  far  away. 
The  maid  of  India,  blest  again  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  the  Champac's  leaves  of  gold, 
Thinks  of  the  time  when,  by  the  Ganges'  flood, 
Her  little  play-mates  scattered  many  a  bud 
Upon  her  long  black  hair,  with  glossy  gleam 
Just  dripping  from  the  consecrated  stream ; 
While  the  young  Arab,  haunted  by  the  smell 
Of  her  own  mountain  flowers,  as  by  a  spell,-—   ; 
The  sweet  Elcaya,  and  that  courteous  tree 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy- 
Sees,  call  d  up  round  her  by  these  magic  scents, 
The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  father's  tents ; 
Sighs  for  the  home  she  left  with  little  pain, 
And  wishes  ev'n  its  sorrows  back  again !'  pp.  51—53. 

Sir  John  Stevenson  must  do  his  best  for  the  following  song.  , 

«  There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer*  s  stream, 

And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long; 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream, 

To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 
That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget, 

But  oft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think — is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 

Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bendemeer  ? 

r  *  No,  the  roses  soon  withered  that  bung  o'er  the  wave, 

But  some  blossoms  were  gathered,  while  freshly  they  shone, 
And  a  dew  was  distill'd  from  their  flowers,  that  gave   - 

All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  summer  was  gene. 
Thus  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  dies, 

An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year  ; 
Thus  bright  to  my  soul,  as  'twas  then  to  my  eyes, ' 

Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Benoemeer  I',  p.  6& 

*  Paradise  and  the  Peri'  is  a  lighter  and  more  fanciful,  but, 
i  our  conception,  a  much  happier  effort  of  the  Author.  It  is 
si  without  his  usual  tawdriness ;  but  we  think  there  is  no  reader, 
H  even  a  critic  by  profession,  but  tnu*t  be  pleased  with  it. 

1  One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate ; 
And  as  she  listened  to  the  Springs 

Of  Lire  within,  like  music  flowing,    . 
And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wingsn 

Through  the  half-open portal  'glowing,   •■ 
She  wept ta fthiak  bet  recreant raoe    .n;. ..■*.*• 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place  I 

*  (V  How  happy,'*  twplaimfrl  this  child 
"  Are  the  holy  Spirits  who  wander  there, 
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"  Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or  fail ;    - 
"  Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea, 
"  And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me, 

"  One  blossom  of  Heaven  out-blooms  them  all !"'  p.  135. 

'  The  glorious  Angel,  who  was  keeping 
The  gates  of  Light,  beheld  her  weeping  : 
And,  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listen'd 
To  her  sad  song,  a  tear-drop  glisten'd 
Within  his  eyelids,  like  the  spray 

From  Eden's  fountain,  whgn  it  lies 
On  the  blue  flow'r,  which— Bramins  say — 

Blooms  no  where  but  in  Paradise ! 
"  Nymph  of  a  fair,  but  erring  line  !" 
Gently  he  said — "  One  hope  is  thine* 
44  'Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 

'*  The  Peri  yet  maybe  forgiven 
"  Who  brings  to  this  Eternal  Gate 

"  7  he  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven  ! 
"  Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin  ;— 

"  'Tis  sweet  to  let  the  PardonM  in  I"  *  pp,  13*— 135. 

The  poem  consists  of  the  three  different  attempts  made  by 
the  Peri  after  this  gift '  most  dear  to  Heaven.9  We  shall  leave 
these  to  the  guess  of  our  readers,  contenting  ourselves  with  two 
quotations  from  this  pleasing  little  poem.  The  first  is  an 
Egyptian  scene. 

<  Her  first  fond  hope  of  Eden  blighted, 

Now  among  Afric's  Lunar  Mountains, 
Far  to  the  South,  the  Peri  lighted ; 

And  sleek'd  her  plumage  at  the  fountains 
Of  that  Egyptian  tide, — whose  birth 
Is  hidden  from  the  sons  of  earth, 
Deep  in  those  solitary  woods, 
Where  oft  the  Genii  of  the  Floods 
Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Nile, 
And  hail  the  new-born  Giant's  smile  ! 
Thence,  over  Egypt's  palmy  groves, 

Her  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  Kings, 
The  cxil'd  Spirit  sighing  roves ; 
And  now  hangs  listening  to  the  doves 
In  warm  Rosetta's  vale — now  loves 

To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wings 
Of  the  white  pelicans  that  break 
The  azure  calm  of  Mceris'  Lake. 
'Twas  a  fair  scene — a  Land  more  bright 

Never  did  mortal  eye  behold  ! 
Who  could  have  thought,  that  saw  this  night 

Those  valley 8  and  their  fruits  of  gold 
Basking  in  heav'n's  serenest  light ; — 
Those  groups  of  lovely  date-trees  bending 


Languidly  theur^eftfntrdfm'A  heads,       .  ,      > 
Like  youthful  maids*  whan;  deep  descending. 

Warns  them  toithejr  siUtenJ>ed*g--^     . 
Those  virgin  ljHej^fdllbe.iiighl.1  ..        -.  .   -i  «•■..■■ 

Bathing  their  beauties  in  uie  Jaie*>:   ;     . 
That  they  may  rise  more. fresh  Bad  bright,  ■  .    ;    ■■ 

When  their  beloved  $itn*»  awake  ;—  . 
Those  ruin'd  shrines  and  towers  that  seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  dream; 

Amid  whose  fairy,  lonelioss*   .,  :u  ,  i.f 

Nought  but  the  lap-wfegs  «foiia'bOf|rd,  .  : .  4.  .».-• 
Nought  seen  hut  (when,  the  shadows*, flitting  ,' . .,n 
fast  from  the  moon,  unsheath  its  gleam).  ,  -.■•»* > 
Some  purple  wing  d  Sultana  sitting  .  ,,  A 

Upon  a  column,  motionless  ;r<< 

;  •    And  glittering,  Ijke  an  idokbird  l\  pp.  149-444. 

Who  couUhaTe  though  V  amid  this  lovely  scene*  the  plpgne 

.    ^/U>'Ju8fftfieii  beneath  some  orange  tree*,    •■  • 
!    nrr-  Whose/fruit and  blossoms ik  the  breeee  i  :•' 
..,  Were  wa«Seningroopethertiroe, .,■  ...i-    h     \ » 
Likeageat  play  wilh  infancy -tt.I   •,  .J;*-;.- 
Beneath  that  fresh  and  springing  ^owe,rr  ;, 

Close  by  the  Lake,  she  heard  the  moan  , , . .     . . 

Of  one  who,  at  this  silent  hour.  ...      -  , 

Had  thither  stoln  to  die  alone. 
One  who  in  life,  where'er  he  mov'd, 

Drew  after  him  the  hearts  of  many  ; 
Yet  now,  as  though  he  ne'er  were"  loV'd, 
Dies  hgre,  tmseeny  unwept  by  any  P  pp.  144— 145. 

Tot '  unwept  by  any  :'    one  follows  him  to  weep  for  him  and 
by  him  ; — it  is  his  own  betrothed  bride* 

"  Oh  !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 

"  The  blessed  air,  that's  brcpth'd  by  thee,  .< 
"  And,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear    . 

"  Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet 'to  me  I 
"  There, — drink  my  tears, » while  yet  they  firil,- 

"  Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  were  balm* 
"  And,  well  thou  know'st,  I'd  shed  it  all, 

"  To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm. ..... 

"  Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face*— 

"Ami  not  thine — thy  own  lov'd  bride*— 
"  The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place 

"  In  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side ! 
«'  Think'st  thou  that  she,  whose  only  light, 

"In  this  dim  world,  from  thee  hath  shone, 
"  Could  bear  the  long;  the  cheerless  night,         * 

"  That  must  be  hers,  when  thou  art  gone  I 


v. 
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"  That  I  can  live,  and  let  thee  go, 

"  Who  art  my  life  itself  ?— No,  no— - 

"  When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grepr  I 

"  Out  of  its  heart  most  perish  too! 

"  Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love  turn, 

"  Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  burn ; 

"  Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 

"  The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there  t*» 

She  fails— she  sinks— as  dies  the  lamp 

In  chamel  airs  or  cavern-damp, 

So  quickly  do  bis  baleful  sighs 

Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes ! 

One  struggle— and  his  pain  is  past— 

Her  lover  is  no  longer  living  ! 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives*  one  last 

Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giving !'  pp.  147—148. 

The  *  Fire- worshippers1  is  not  very  original  in  fable :  A  ywmng 
fire -hearted,  fire-  worshipping  Persian  is  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  the  oppressor  and  persecutor  of  his  nation  and  religion,  tht 
Arab  satrap  Al  Hassan.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for 
an  analysis  of  the  story,  short  in  comparison  of  the  number  of 
lines  which  Mr.  Moore  has  spent  upon  it,  as  that  analysis  vronU 
be.    The  poem  is  too  wordy.  j 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  a  pretty  fantastic  song  from    ' 
the  *  light  of  the  Haram.' 

4 1  know  where  the  winged  visions  dwell 

That  around  the  night-bed  play ; 
I  know  each  herb  andflowret's  bell, 
Where  they  hide  their  wings  by  day* 
Then  hasten  we,  maid,    . 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

'  The  image  of  love,  that  nightly  flies 

To  visit  the  bashful  maid) 
Steals  from  the  jasmine  flower,  that  sigh* 

Its  soul,  like  her,  in  the  shade. 
The  hope,  in  dreams,  of  a  happier  hour 

That  alights  on  misery's  brow, 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond-flower, 

That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

«  The  visions,  that  oft  to  worldly  eyes 

The  glitter  of  mines  unfold, 
Inhabit  the  mountain-herb,  that  dyes 

The  tooth  of  the  fawn  like  gold. 
The  phantom  shapes— oh  touch  not  them— 

That  appal  the  murderer's  sight, 
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Lurk  in  the  fleshly  mandrake's  stem, 
That  shrieks,  when  torn  at  night ! 

Then  hasten  we,  maid, 

To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

1  The  dream  of  the  injur'd,  patient  mind, 

That  smiles  at  the  wrongs  of  men, 
Is  found  in  the  bruis'd  and  wounded  rind 
Of  the  cinnamon,  sweetest  then ! 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade.' 

pp.  314—316. 

Two  words  with  Mr.  Moore  at  parting.     It  is  now  some 

S*s  since  not  only  we,  but  every  person  of  correct  moral 
ngs,  turned  with  disgust  and  abhorrence  from  a  volume  of 
pMins  *  that  blurrM  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty,9  and, 
railing  all  that  was  licentious  in  thought  under  the  utmost 
jprfece  and  sweetness  of  language,  shewed  more  hostility  to 
nrtue,  than  the  grossest  indecency  or  most  undisguised  pro- 
taeness.  Since  then,  we  are  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Moore's  muse 
has  somewhat  improved  in  her  morals,  though  she.  has  rather 
■one  off  in  her  personal  charms.  Still,  we  confess,  we  have  a 
Signer  and  more  sacred  idea  awakened  by  the  name  of  poet, 
than  he  seems  to  have ;  and  were  all  poets  like  him,  we  could 
not  but  concur  with  Plato  in  banishing  them  from  the  state. 
It  is  an  old  quotation  :  '  Aut  prodesse  volunt ;'  and  assuredly 
never  understood  by  its  author  in  its  highest  and  best  and 
sublimest  meaning.  It  is  not  by  grave  saws  and  sleepy  pre- 
cepts that  a  poet  is  to  attempt  or  expect  to  profit  his  readers ; 
it  is  by  the  examples  he  portrays,  by  the  feelings  he  inspires, 
by  those  high  and  severe  imaginings  of  more  than  human 
excellence,  those  holy  aspirings,  those  *  immortal  longings* 
after  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  our  nature.  The  lamp 
rf  the  soul  too  often  burns  dim  in  the  thick  atmosphere  of 
earth.  She  repairs  to  the  altars  of  poetry  to  replenish  it  with 
light  from  those  fires  which,  like  the  vestal  flames,  should 
be  never  kindled  but  from  Heaven.  Nothing  should  be  here  to 
•often  or  enervate  ;  nothing  loose,  nothing  voluptuous  ;  nothing 
[nit  what  plumes  die  soul's  '  ail-too  ruffled9  wings,  and  imps  it 
for  its  native  skies.  Such  a  poet  is  a  good  poet,  and  a  good 
citizen.    Is  Mr.  Moore  such  a  one  ? 


■  •  ...       A 
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Art.  IV.  A  ScrUt  afDiicauries  on  the  Cktitfixrt  Flevetfi 
Connexion  ivitk  the  Modern  Astronomff.  By  Thomas  Cba 
D  D.  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church;  Glasgow.  8vo.  pp.  ff7*>  b 
8s.  Longman  itud  Co.,  &c.  1817. 
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t^jUCIl  a  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Creation  she*  •  it- 
"  conceivable  insignificance  of  this' our  ffOfhl;  it 
that,  according  to  our  Author's  simile,  its  toial  i 
would  lie  no  more  sensible  a  loss  to  the  Uuivei>t,  thin  oVf 
of  a  leuf  into  a  stream  which  carries  it  sway,  with 
of  all  its  multitude  of  microscopic  animalcule-,  would  be  to 
amnle  forest.  Such  is  tin' importance  in  th 
globe  which  appears. so  wide  a  scene  to  it*  intelligent  d 
Ejtanls,  baffling  by  its  lung  succession  or  regi-m  after  remits, 
realizing  power  oftheir  imagination  ; — the  5I0W,  of  wkii 
most  protracted  journeying  life  would  suffice  Imt  for  \l 
of  a  very  small  portion  ;— for  the  ascendency  over  narro* 
tions  of  which,  opposed  millions  lia'ye,  through  cverj  ts?, 
inflamed  to  mutual  bloodshed  and  extermination  ;— for  the 
siti oh  of  little  specks  of  which,  in  an- appropriation 
few  fleeting  years,  innumerable  individuals  are  at  ill 
toiling  with  an  ardour  which  merges  all  oth.-r  interest* 
which,  in  short,  its  transient  inhabitants  are  seeking  to 
Heaven  and  a  God.  Such,  relatively  to  tbc  i;rand  w 
the  importance  of  this  orb,  and  of  the  creature*  to  niiw  a 
pears  so  immense  and  interesting  an  object.  Truly,  it  w 
served  for  the  Modern  Astronomy  lo' supply  an  adequate 
mentary  on  our  Author's  text  :  "  Irfrd,  whnt  is  man,  thi' 
"  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  tlmu  visiteM 

But  here,  instead  of  an  humble  and  adoring  gratitude  that 
Almighty  dot's,  nevertheless,  visit  man,  in  way*  or  marrs** 
condescension  and  benignity,  there  comes  in  the  tnalicw 
suggestion,  that  our  world  being  so  trivial  an  object  in  the  OM 
alion,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Being  who  preside*  nI 
H  all  shouhl  give  Mich  attention  to  this  atom  of  existence,  ufc 
Christian  religion  represents  him  to  do,  and  therefore  the  A 
gion  that  so  represents  cannot  be  true. 

'  Is  it  likely,  says  the  Infidel,  that  God  would  send  his  1 1 1 1  ml  Sa 
to  die  for  the  puny  occupiers  of  so  insignificant  a  proroc*  is  B) 
uiigtnv  field  of  bis  creation  >  Are  we  the  Defining  objects  of  aansl 
and  so  s  goal  no  interposition  ?  Docs  not  the  largeness  of  tbst  ■* 
which  astronomy  lays  open  to  the  view  of  modern 
suspicion  over  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history;  a 
reconcile  the  greatness  of  that  wonderful  movement  which  was  as* 
in  heaven  for  the  redemption  of  fallen  man,  with  " 
meanness  and  obscurity  of  our  species  ? 
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'  Such  a  humble  portion  of  the  universe  as  ours,  could  never  have 
been  the  object  of  such  high  and  distinguishing  attentions  as 
Christianity  has  assigned  to  it.  God  would  not  have  manifested  him- 
lelf  in  the  flesh  for  the  salvation  of  so  paltry  a  world.  The  monarch 
of  a  whole  continent  would  never  move  from  his  capital,  and  lay 
aside  the  splendour  of  royalty ;  and  subject  himself  for  months,  or 
for  years,  to  perils  and  poverty,  and  persecution ;  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  some  small  islet  of  his  dominions,  which,  though  swallowed 
by  an  earthquake,  could  not  be  missed  amid  the  glories  of  so  wide  an 
empire  ;  and  all  this  to  gain  the  lost  affections  of  a  few  families  upon 
its  surface.' 

How  little  apprehension  our  Author,  as  a  Christian  advocate, 
felt  at  meeting  this  objection,  appears  from  the  ambitious  de- 
light with  which  he  has  dilated  the  view  of  that  grandeur  of  the 
Universe,  ou  which  the  objection  is  founded.  He  proceeds  to 
the  argument  for  silencing  it,  in  the  Second  Discourse,  which 
Bonmences  with  some  striking  observations  on  the  imperfect 
pomraunity  of  feeling  and  of  intellectual  perception  between 
fturaan  beings.  These  are  made  to  bear  on  the  character  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  way  of  representing  that  the  generality 
>f  even  cultivated  men  are  perfectly  unapprized  of,  and  incapa*- 
>le  of  adequately  estimating,  some  of  the  most  important  otr- 
sumstances  in  the  agency  of  that  philosopher's  mind.  They 
look  at  his  brilliant  discoveries,  and  admire,  in  a  general  way, 
;he  mighty  force  of  genius  and  intellect  so  obviously  manifested 
n  them  ;  but  have  no  com  prehension,  and  from  the  nature  of 
Jie  case  can  have  none,  of  that  absolutely  sublime  self-command 
ind  self-denial  which  accompanied,  in  continual  exercise,  the 
irocess  which  resulted  in  so  vast  an  extension  of  the  dominion 
>f  science.  They  cannot  be  aware  what  a  course  and  what  a 
nagnitude  of  achievement  it  was,  of  self  •emancipation  from  all 
wre-occupying  systems  and  notions  ;  of  calm  endurance  ef  the 
lostility  of  those  who  could  not  be  so  emancipated  ;  of  repression 
>f  all  temerity  of  speculation  that  might  have  sprung  from  con- 
scious power  and  success  ;  of  invincible  coolness  and  perse- 
rering  labour  amid  the  dazzling  disclosure  of  magnificent 
ipvelty  •  of  resistance  to  all  the  beguilement  of  the  splendid 
ilausibilities  which  must  often  have  presented  their  sudden 
ascinations  to  such  a  mind  in  such  a  career  ;  in  short,  of  in- 
corruptible  reason,  which  never  lost  sight  of  the  tests  of  truth, 
ior  failed  to  acknowledge  submissively  the  limits  to  the  range 
•f  the  human  intellect.  An  entire  exemption  from  arrogance 
lid  presumption,  and  an  invariable,  inviolable  fidelity  to  the 
•rinciple  of  admitting  nothing  but  solid  evidence  as  the  founda- 
ion  of  any  part  of  his  theories,  are  described  as  the  distinctive 
ualities  of  what  may  be  called  the  moral  government  of  New- 
Mi's  intellectual  powers  and  operations.     With  just  indignation 
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to  observe,  how  easily,  add  unceremoniously  this  pre-reqiuiaRe 
faet  was  taken  for, gran  ted;  and  without,  probably,  one  hour's 
impartial  inquiry  how.,  the  Bible  does  actually  represent  the 
matter,  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  as  a  thing  liable  to  no  ques* 
tion,  that  the  pretended  dispensation,  of  the  Messiah  is  by  the 
import  of. :hs  own  declaration  restricted  from  any  wider. sphere 
than,  that  of  man  and  his  interests; 

Now*  it  is  positively-  denied  that  the  Scriptures  make  any  such 
representation ;  it  is  next  asserted  without  contradiction,  that 
no  such  information  has  come  by  any  other  superhuman  commu- 
nication-; and  when  it  .is  added  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  to  justify  or  countenance  any  suoh  assumption, 
the  infidel's  asserted  fact,  from  which  he  infers  that  Christianity 
is  an  imposture,  is  exploded  away.  The  argument  is  the  sim* 
pleat  and  the  shortest  possible ;  hut  it  is  -  amplified  with  great 
force  of  imagination  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  a  series  of  bold  sugr 
ffestiona  of  what  may  be  true,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Christian 
economy,  for  any  thing  the  infidel  can  know  to  the  contrary. 

■  *  For  any  thing  lie  can  tell'  [and  with  this  precise  phrase1  are 
pointed  a  whole  quiver  of  assailant  sentences, — ho  less  than  ten  to 
immediate  succession]  '  sin  has  found  its  way  into  other  worlds.  Ear 
any  thing  he  can  tell,  their  people  have  banished  themselves  from 
communion  frith  God.  For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  many  a  visit  has  bean 
made  to  each  of  them,  on  the  subject  of  our  common  Christianity,  by 
commissioned  messengers  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  &c.  &c.  &c,' 

And  is  it  not  about  as  silly  as  it  is  arrogant,  in  these  mfidelq> 
to  affect  to  dictate  to  religion  what  they  choose  it  shall  bey 
that  they  may  have  the  greater  advantage  against  it  ?  It  seems 
much  of  a  piece  with  that  memorable  proceeding  of  certain  of 
the  fraternity,  the  decreeing  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep, — 
which  made  just  no  difference  at  all  in  the  real  attribute*  of 
death,  and  made  a  difference  but  so jnuch  for  the  worse  in  the 
feelings  of  whoever  could,  in  such  self-betraying  folly  and  pre- 
sumption, advance  the  more  carelessly  and  confidently  to  this 
encounter  with  that  formidable  power.  Neither  death  nor  re- 
ligion will  consent  to  forego  its  qualities  in  obsequiousness  to 
the  arbitrary  definitions  of  man  ;  nor  submit  to  the  circumscrip- 
tion which  it  might  be  commodious  to  him  to  impose. 

The  advocate  of  Christianity,  then,  confidently  repels  the 
assumption  of  its  enemies  as  to  the  limitation  of  its  sphere  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  is  hardly  less  confident  in  the  assurance 
that,  even  were  the  assumption  conceded  to  them,  and  were  it 
avowed  by  the  Christian  revelation  that  the  economy  therein 
declared,  in  terms  importing  so  marvellous  an  intervention'  of 
Deity,  does  really  concentrate  all  these  glories  of  grace  w&d 
power  on  man  exclusively, — even  then  it  could  easily  be  sbttrn 
that  the  notion  of  this  being  so  immeasurably  oat  of  aH  prMfcN 
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therefore  our  Author  reprehends  the  ignorant  atrogauce  of  m* 
tenders  to  philosophy,  who,  come  into  possession  of  Newton'* 


grand  discoveries,  with  an  ease  which  might  have  precluded,  but 
'oes  not  preclude,  any  indulgence  of  such  an  imperii  lie  lit  feeling 
s  pride,  avail  themselves   in  the  prosecution  of  other   specula- 


tions, of  these  great  conquests  of  science,  in  a  spirit  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  mighty  thinker  who  made  them  ;  «f 
which  anti-philosophical,  unit  ami-Newtonian  spirit,  one  of  [he 
most  remarkable  samples  is  this  argument  against  Christ  Unity. 

Dr.C.  exposes,  with  great  force  of  aggravating  illustration*,  ««■ 
total  baselessness  and  extravagant  arrogance  of  the  assumption 
that  the  dispensation  of  the  Messiah  does  in  no  manner  involve  or 
affect  any  other  tribes  of  beings  than  the  human  race,  lltnnit 
"  e  confessed  that  the  matter  is  carried  somewhat  to  the  extreme  in 
supposing,  as  a  parallel  case,  such  a  hardly  possible  absurdity  15 
that  of  a  man's  gravely  delineating,  on  the  ground  of  assump- 
tions drawn  from  some  general  analogies  among  the  plain-tar; 
worlds,  a  scheme  of  a  department  of  the  natural  history, — of  the 
botany,  for  instance,  of  some  of  the  planets,  and  proceeding  to 
the  length  of  theorizing  on  the  moral  temperament  of  their  in- 
habitants. There  is  some  trifle  less  temerity  in  hazarding 
negative  general  assertions,  than  in  hazarding  positive  specific 
statements,  respecting  the  unknown  economy  of  other  world*. 
The  parallel  holds,  however,  in  the  essentia)  point  of  absoluu 
want  of  all  evidence,  and  therefore  of  all  reasonable  ground  for 
the  assertions. 

'  How  do  infidels  know  that  Christianity  is  set  up  for  the  tingle 
benefit  of  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  !  How  are  they  able  to  ttll  us 
that  if  you  go  to  other  planets  the  person  and  the  religion   of  Jwa 

e  there  unknown  >  We  challenge  them  to  die  proof  of  toil  Mid 
positive  announcement  of  theirs.  We  see  in  this  objection  a  (wring 
transgression  on  the  spirit  and  the  maxims  of  that  very  pliilorepbr 
which  they  profess  to  idolize.  They  have  made  tlieir  argutoeat 
against  us  out  of  an  assertion  which  lias  positively  no  feel  to  mi 

upon an  assertion  which  they  have  no  means  whatever  of  verifr- 

ing— an  assertion,  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  which  can  only  be 
gathered  out  of  some  supernatural  message,  for  it  lies  completely  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  observation.' 

Those  who  raised  the  objection  were  aware  that,  to  give  it 
full  effect  it  was  necessary  the  religion  itself  should  he  mad*- 
accessary  to  its  own  intended  humiliation  ;  lint  the  Book  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  comprehensive  revelation  of  its  i  , 
should  he  understood  to  avow,  or  most  decidedly  imply,  (W 
the  pretended  mediatorial  economy  of  the  Son  of  God, 
exclusively  to  the  human  race.  It  was  obvious  that,  uiiIcm  tt» 
were  understood,  the  hostile  argument  must,  in  every  waj,  ani 
every  part,  be  founded  on  a  pure  assumption.     But  it  is  i-urwui 
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to  observe,  bow  easily,  add  unceremoniously  this  prerequisite 
faet  was  taken  for /granted;  and  without,  probably,  one  flour's 
impartial  inquiry  how  the  Bible  does  actually  represent  the 
matter,  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  as  a  thing  liable  to  no  ques- 
tion, that  the  pretended  dispensation,  of  the  Messiah  is  by  the 
import  of.  fits  own  declaration  restricted  from  any  wider  sphere 
than,  that  of  man  and  his  interests. 

Nowj  it  is  positively  denied  that  the  Scriptures  make  any  such 
representation ;  it  is  next  asserted  without  contradiction,  that 
no  such  information  has  come  by  any  other  superhuman  commu- 
nication'; and  when  it  .is  added  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  to  justify  or  countenance  any  suoh  assumption, 
the  infidel's  asserted  fact,  from  which  he  infers  that  Christianity 
is  an-  imposture,  is  exploded  away.  The  argument  is  the  sim* 
plest  and  the  shortest  possible ;  but  it  is  amplified  with  great 
force  of  imagination  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  a  series  of  bold  sug* 
gestiona  of  what  may  be  true,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Christian 
economy,  for  any  thing  the  infidel  can  know  to  the  contrary. 

*  For  any  thing  lie  can  tell'  [and  with  this  precise  phrase1  are 
pointed  a  whole  quiver  of  assailant  sentences, — ho  less  than  ten  in 
immediate  succession]  '  sin  has  found  its  way  into  other  worlds.  For 
any  thing  he  can  tell,  their  people  have  banished  themselves  from 
communion  frith  God.  For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  many  a  visit  has  been 
made  to  each  of  them,  on  the  subject  of  our  common  Christianity,  by 
commissioned  messengers  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  &c.  &c.  &c/ 

And  is  it  not  about  as  silly  as  it  is  arrogant,  in  these  mfidelqy 
to  affect  to  dictate  to  religion  what  they  choose  it  shall  bet 
that  they  may  have  the  greater  advantage  against  it  ?  It  seems 
much  of  a  piece  with  that  memorable  proceeding  of  certain  of 
the  fraternity,  the  decreeing  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep,— 
which  made  just  no  difference  at  all  in  the  real  attribute*  of 
death,  and  made  a  difference  but  so guich  for  the  worse  in  the 
feelings  of  whoever  could,  in  such  self-betraying  folly  and  pre- 
sumption, advance  the  more  carelessly  and  confidently  to  the 
encounter  with  that  formidable  power.  Neither  death  nor  re- 
ligion will  consent  to  forego  its  qualities  in  obsequiousness  to 
the  arbitrary  definitions  of  man  ;  nor  submit  to  the  circumscrip- 
tion which  it  might  be  commodious  to  him  to  impose. 

The  advocate  of  Christianity,  then,  confidently  repels  the 
assumption  of  its  enemies  as  to  the  limitation  of  its  sphere  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  is  hardly  less  confident  in  the  assurance 
that,  even  were  the  assumption  conceded  to  them,  and  were  it 
avowed  by  the  Christian  revelation  that  the  economy  therein 
declared,  in  terms  importing  so  marvellous  an  intervention*  of 
Deity,  does  really  concentrate  all  these  glories  of  grace  w&d 
power  on  man  exclusively, — even  then  it  could  easily  be  shiHrn 
that  the  notion  of  this  being  so  immeasurably  oat  of  aH  prMfcN 
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tion  to  the  despicable  insignificance  of  this  spot  of  eiarth  audi  H$ 
inhabitants,  that  it  is  irrational  to  believe  it,  is  a  notion  be- 
traying great  narrowness  of  mind, — proud  as  its  entertainers  are 
of  this  fancied  elevatiou  of  thought. 

On  this  lower  ground  Dr.  C.  powerfully  maintain  the  argu- 
ment in  the  third  Discourse,  '  On  the  Extent  of  the  Divine 

*  Condescension.'    4  Let  us/  he  says,  (  admit  the  assertion  [of 

*  the  confined  scope  of  the  Christian  economy]  and  take  a  view 
'  of  the  reasoning  which  has  has  beenconatrnoted  upon  it.*    The 

'Exposure  of  this  reasoning  begins  with  the  remark,    (which 
expresses  the  essential  principle  and  force  of  the  whole  refuta- 
tion,) that  this  doctrine  of  disbelief  arises  entirely  from  the  com- 
bined feebleness  and  arrogance  of  the  conception  entertained  of 
the  Deity.     It  is  a  conception  which  presumes  to  limit  the 
powers  of  that  Being,  and  which  takes  its  authority  to  do  so 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  demonstrated  immensity  of  those 
powers.    By  practically  demonstrating  his  ability  to  make  aad 
sustain  a  system  so  amazingly  vast,  he  has  demonstrated  his  ta- 
ability  to  give  a  distinct  and  perfect  attention  to  each  part.     We 
cannot  comprehend  the  possibility  of  the  combination  or  union  of 
this  immense  generality,  and  this  absolutely  perfect  particularity, 
of  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  power, — and  therefore  it  is 
impossible,  even  to  the  Supreme  Mind.    In  other  words,  that 
Mind  has  been  too  ambitious  of  being  the  God  of  an  indefinite 
multitude  of  worlds  aud  races,  to  be  a  God,  in  the  fulness  and 
perfect  exercise  of  the  Divine  attributes,  to  any  one  of  them  in 
particular.     The  exceedingly  monstrous  absurdity,  as   well  as 
presumption,  of  thus  interring  littleness  from  greatness,  and  on 
the  very  ground  that  that  greatness  is  proved  to  be  infinitely 
transcendent,  is  exhibited  in  its  just  character,  and  with  just 
reprobation,  in  several  powerful  and  eloquent  passages,  too  long 
to  be  transcribed.     Who  can  think  of  the  subject  without  being 
eonfouuded  at    the    dire  perversity  of  t^e  human    mind,  that 
thus,  instead  of  following  forth  the  plain,    rational  indication 
afforded  by  the  fact  of  infinite  perfection  evinced  in  one  mode, 
to  the  delightful,  and  sublime,  and  adoring  effect  of  attributing 
perfection  in  all  modes,  would  choose  to  violate  the  clearest 
rules  of  sense  in  order  to  degrade  and  eclipse  the  glorious  idea 
of  the  Divine  Nature  ; — as  if  to  indemnify  and  avenge  itself  for 
the  insignificance  of  its  own  ! — God  shall  not  in  every  way  infi- 
nitely surpass  man,  and  defy  his  comprehension.     This  is  the 
principle,  Dr.  C.  says,  of  the  kind  of  infidelity  under  consider- 
ation. 

*  To  bring  God  to  the  level  of  our  comprehension,  we  would 

clothe  him  in  the  impotency  of  a  man.     We  would  transfer  to  Ks 

•wonderful  mind  all  the  imperfection  of  our  own  faculties.     When  we 

are  taught  oy  astronomy  that  he  has  millions  of  worlds  to  look  after, 

and  thus  add  in  one  direction  to  the  gloriesof  bis  character,  we  tile 
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-fcway  from  them'in  another,  hy  saying  that  each  of  these  worlds  must 
be  looked  after  imperfectly.  The  use  that  we  make  of  a  discovery 
that  should  heighten  our  every  conception  of  God,  and  humble  us 
into  the  sentiment  that  a  Being  of  such  mysterious  elevation  is  to  us 
unfathomable,  **  to  Slt  m  judgment  over  hiuo,  aye,  and  to  pronounce 
8ucfr£  judgment  as  degrades  him,  and  keeps  him  down  to  the  stand- 
ard ,o$  jour<oyft»  paltry  imagination !  We  are  introduced  by  modern 
.science  to  a  multitude  of  other  suns  and   other  systems;  and  the 


worlds,  as  a  professed  revelation  from  Heaven  has  announced  to 

The  argument  might  be  authoritatively  insisted  upon,  and 
without  fear  of  rational  contradiction,  that  the  exercise  of  intel- 
ligence and  power  manifested  to  demonstration  in  maintaining 
the  system  of  the  amazing  whole,  does  necessarily  include  a 
distinct  attention  to  all  the  constituent  parts,  dowu  to  the  mi- 
nutest. For,  in  the  most  general  and  the  simplest  notion  pos- 
sible of  that  comprehensive  exercise,  we  make  it  take  distiuct 
account  of  the  great  leading  and  immediate  constituents  or 
components  of  the  system,  with  their  relations  and  adap- 
tations; but  these  have  also  their  constituents,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  what  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
what  they  are  relatively  to  the  whole  system ;  and  then  these 
again,  these  subordinates,  have  their  constituents  also,  with 
their  relations  and  adaptations  ;  and  so  downward  in  an  inde- 
finite gradation.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  throughout  this  re- 
tiring series,  the  state  or  constitution  of  things  at  each  further 
remove,  must  depend  on  the  state  or  constitution  of  things  at 
the  next  remoter  condition  of  their  existence;  and  so  onward,  to 
that  state  of  things,  whatever  it  is,  in  which  created -existence 
has  its  essence  and  its  primary  constitution  :  so  that  the  ulti- 
mate state  of  things,  as  appearing  in  a  perfectly  constituted 
Universe,  depends,  through  a  long  and  continuously  dependent 
gradation,  on  the  nature  and  adaptations  of  their  primary  con- 
stituents. And  how,  therefore,  can  a  given  state  of  things  in 
their  ultimate  constitution,  be  secured  without  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  things  being  maintained  in  the  primary  mode  of  their 
existence  ?  And  how  can  this  be  without  the  Divine  inspection 
and  power  being  constantly  exerted  on  them  all  in  that,  their 
original  mode  ? 

But  not  to  seek  the  aid  of  these  subtleties : — It  is  imme- 
diately obvious  that  an  incomparably  more  glorious  idea  is  enter- 
tained of  the  Divinity,  by  conceiving  of  him  as  possessing  a 
wisdom  and  a  power  competent,  without  an  effort,  to  maintain 
an  infinitely  perfect  inspection  and  regulation,  distinctly,  of  §11 
subsistences,  even  the  minutest,  comprehended  in  the  Universe, 
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than  by  conceiving  of  him  a9  only  maintaining  some  kind  of 
general  superintendance  of  the  system,— only  general,  because  a 
perfect  attention  to  all  existences  individually  would  be  too 
much,  it  is  deemed,  for  the  capacity  of  even  the  Supreme 
Mind.  And  for  the  very  reason  that  this  would  be  the  roost 
glorious  idea  of  him,  it  must  be  the  true  one.  To  say  that 
we  can,  in  the  abstract,  conceive  of  a  magnitude  of  intelligence 
and  power  which  would  constitute  the  Deity,  if  he  possessed 
it,  a  more  glorious  and  adorable  Being  than  he  actually  is, 
could  be  nothing  less  than  flagrant  impiety. 

On  even  such  general  and  &  priori  grounds  the  Preacher  is 
authorized  to  meet  the  infidel  objection  by  the  following  posi- 
tion : 

<  That  GocU  in  addition  to  the  bare  faculty  of  dwelling  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  objects  at  one  and  the  same  time,  has  this  faculty  in  such 
wonderful  perfection,  that  he  can  attend  as  fully,  and  provide  as 
richly,  and  manifest  all  his  attributes  as  illustriously,  on  every  one  of 
these  objects,  as  if  the  rest  had  no  existence,  and  no  place  whatever  in 
his  government  or  his  thoughts.9 

But,  he  insists  chiefly  and  wisely  on  the  strong  and  accu- 
mulated proofs  of  fact ,  that  the  Divine  intelligence  and  energy 
are  thus  all-pervading  and  all-distinguishing.  He  appeals,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  personal  history  of  each  of  his  hearers,  and 
of  each  individual  of  the  species,  as  most  simple  and  perfect 
evidence  that  God  is  maintaining,  literally  without  the  smallest 
moment's  intermission,  an  exercise  of  attention  and  power  in- 
conceivably minute,  and  complex,  and  as  it  were  concentrated, 
on  each  unit.  Each  is  conscious  of  a  being  totally  distinct  from 
all  the  rest ;  as  absolutely  self-centered  and  circumscribed  an 
individual  as  it'  there  were  no  other  such  being  on  earth.  And 
thus  distinct  is  each  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  attention,  which 
in  a  perfect  manner  recognises  the  infinite  and  to  us  mysterious 
difference  between  the  greatest  possible  likeness  and  identity. 
But  think  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  these  separate  beiugs, 
each  requiring  and  monopolizing  a  regard  and  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  each  of  all  the 
others  requires  and  engages.  A  mere  perception  of  every  one 
of  the  perhaps  thousand  millions  of  human  beings, — a  perception 
that  should  simply  keep  in  view  through  every  moment  each  in- 
dividual as  a  separate  object,  and  without  distinguishing  any 
particulars  in  the  being  or  circumstances  of  that  object, — 
would  evince  a  magnitude  and  mode  of  intelligence  quite  over- 
whelming to  reflect  upon.  But  then  consider,  that  each  one  of 
these  distinct  objects  is  itself  what  may  justly  be  denominated  a. 
system,  combined  of  matter  and  spirit,  comprising  a  vast  coi&t 
plexity  of  principles,  elements,  mechanism,  capacities,  pro- 
cesses, liabilities,  and  necessities.     WhaJ  an,  frcpnceivtible  kin4 
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and  measure,  or  rather  magnitude  beyond  all  measure,  of  saga* 
city,  and  power,  and  vigilance,  are  required,  to  preseve  one  such 
being  in  a  state  of  safety,  and  health,  and  intellectual  sanity. 
But  then,  while  the  fact  is  before  us,  that  so  many  millions  are 
every  moment  so  preserved,  and  that  during  thousands  of  years 
the  same  economy  has  been  maintained,  and  that  not  a  mortal 
has  the  smallest  surmise  but  that  it  can,  with  perfect  ease,  be 
maintained  for  ages  to  come, — the  suggestion  that  all  this  is 
too  much  for  the  Almighty,  never  once  obtruding  itself  to  disturb 
any  man's  tranquillity — while  there  is  before  us  the  practical 
illustration  of  a  power  combining  such  immense  comprehension 
with  such  exqnisite  discrimination,  how  well  it  becomes  our  in* 
tellect  and  our  humility  to  take  upon  us  to  decide  what  measure 
and  manifestations  of  his  attention  such  a  Being  may  or  may 
not  confer  upon  one  world,  in  a  consistency  of  proportion  with  the 
attention  which  is  tube  perfect  in  its  exercise  on  each  and  all! 
The  argument  from  the  demonstrated  perfect  and  continuous 
attention  of  the  Divine  Mind  to  objects  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant, becomes  indefinitely  stronger  when  carried  down  to  those 
forms  of  life  which  are  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  the  ut- 
most powers  of  the  microscope.  A  doctrine  or  a  disbelief 
founded  on  inference  from  one  view  of  the  works  of  God,  must, 
to  be  rational,  comport  with  the  just  inferences  from  every  other. 
Yet  those  who  justify  their  infidelity  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
telescope,  seem  to  have  chosen  to  forget  that  there  is  another 
instrument,  which  has  made  hardly  less  wonderful  discoveries  in 
an  opposite  direction  ;  discoveries  authorizing  an  inference  com- 
pletely destructive  of  that  made  from  the  astronomical  magni- 
tudes. And  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  lofty  assumptions 
drawn,  in  a  spirit  as  unphilosophical  as  irreligious,  from  re- 
mote systems  and  the  immensity  of  the  Universe,  and  advanced 
against  Christianity  with  an  air  of  irresistible  authority, — to  see 
them  encountered  and  annihilated  by  evidences  sent  forth  from 
tribes  and  races  of  beings,  of  which  innumerable  millions  might 
pass  under  the  intensest  look  of  the  human  eye  imperceptible 
as  empty  space.  No  need,  for  the  discomfiture  of  these  assail- 
ants making  war  in  the  pomp  of  suns  and  systems,  of  any 
thing  even  '  so  gross  as  beetles,9  or  as  the  hornets,  locusts,  and 
flies,  which  were  arrayed  against  the  pagans  of  former  ages 
and  other  regions.  In  all  their  pride  they  are  '  crushed  before* 
less  than  '  the  moth/  beyond  all  conception  less.  Indeed  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  victorious  confronters  of  infidel  arrogance, 
is  the  grand  principle  of  their  power ;  insomuch  that  the  further 
they  decline  in  an  attenuation  apparently  toward  nothing,  the 
greater  is  their  efficiency  for  this  controversy ;  and  a  might  al- 
together incalculable  am  unlimited,  for  this  holy  service,  re- 
sides in  those  being*  of  which  it  is  no  absurdity  nor  temerity  to 
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assume  that  myriads  may  inhabit  an  atom,  itself  .too  subtile  fof 
the  perception  of  the  eye  of  man. 

Let  a  reflective  man,  when  he  stands  in  a  garden,  or  a  mea- 
dow, or  a  forest,  or  on  the  margin  of  a  pool,  consider  what 
there  is  within  the  circuit  of  a  very  few  feet  around  him,  and 
that  too  exposed  to  the  light,  and  with  no  yeil  for  concealment 
from  his  sight,  but  nevertheless  invisible  to  him.  It  is  certa&m 
that  within  that  little  space  there  are  organized  beings,  each  of 
marvellous  construction,  independent  of  the  rest,  ajid  endowed 
with  the  mysterious  principle  of  vitality,  to  the  amount  of  a 
number  which  could  not  have  been  tojd  by  units  if  there  could 
have  be&i  a  man  so  employed  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  thi$ 
hour.  Let  him  indulge  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  such  a  perfect' 
transformation  of  his  faculties  as  that  all  this  population  should' 
become  visible  to  him,  each  and  any  individual  being  preseote4 
to  his  perception  as  a  distinct  object  of  which  he  could  take  th^ 
same  full  cognisance  as  he  now  can  of  the  large  living  creatures 
around  him.  What  a  perfectly  new  world !  What  a  stupendous 
crowd  of  sentient  agents !  What  an  utter  solitude,  in  compkr 
rison,  that  world  of  living  beings  of  which  alone  his  sensed 
bad  been  competent  to  take  any  clear  account  before !  And  tbe$ 
let  him  consider,  whether  it  be  in  his  power,  without  plunging 
into  gross  absurdity,  to  form  any  other  idea  of  the  creation  anq 
separate  subsistence  of  these  beings,  than  that  each  of  them  is; 
the  distinct  object  of  the  attention  and  the  power  of  that  One 
Spirit  in  which  all  things  subsist.  Let  him,  lastly,  extend  the 
view  to  the  width  of  the  whole  terrestrial  field,  of  our  mundane 
system,  of  the  Universe, — with  the  added  thought  how  lon£ 
such  a  creation  has  existed,  and  is  to  exist !  .  ' 

And  now,  with  such  a  view  of  what  that  Spirit  is  doing, 
has  been  doing  through  an  unimaginable  lapse  of  ages,  and  may 
do  through  an  unbounded  futurity, — is  it  within  the  possibilities 
of  human  presumption  and  absurdity,  vast  as  they  are,  to  do 
any  thing  more  presumptuous  and  absurd,  than  to  pretend  to 
decide  beforehand  what  Is  beyond  the  competence  of  the  power, 
or  out  of  proportion  for  the  benevolence  of  that  Spirit  ?  Yes,  it 
t*  within  those  possibilities  ;  for  the  presumption  and  absurdity 
may  be  inconceivably  aggravated  by  that  decision  being  made 
in  express  and  intentional  contradiction  to  a  powerful  combi- 
nation of  evidence,  that  he  actually  has  done  a  given  work  of 
signal  mercy  to  the  human  race. 

The  topic  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  beings  impalpable  and 
invisible  from  their  minuteness,  attesting,  in  every  spot  of  the 
earth,  a  Divine  care  and  energy  indefatigably  acting,  on  each,  is 
vigorously  illustrated  and  applied  by  our  Author,  who  considers^ 
the  infidel  objection  as  by  this  time  fairly  disposed  of,  It  &.' 
hardly  necessary  tp  recapitulate  ;  but  the  argument  stands  briefly* 
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thus :  No  inference  drawn  from  the  stupendous  extent  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  whole  creation,  is  of  the  slightest  authority, 
unless  it  consists  with  the  inferences  justly  to  be  drawn  from 
what  we  know  of  particular  parts ;  the  antichristian  inference 
irawn  from  that  magnificent  whole  is  decisively  contradicted  by 
the  known  facts  in  this  particular  part  that  we  inhabit,  which 
rive  such  a  demonstration  of  infinite  greatness  fixed  in  benevo- 
lent attention  on  indefinite  littleness,  while  superintending  the 
mighty  aggregate  of  all  things,  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  a  pre- 
mmption  that  such  an  interposition  as  that  affirmed  by  Chris- 
tianity, implies  too  great  a  measure  of  Divine  attention  and 
action  toward  man,  to  be  believed :  therefore  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, and  authoritatively  demands  to  be  believed,  if  it  come* 
with  due  evidence  of  its  own.  The  whole  object  of  the  argu- 
ment is  to  shew  that  the  ground  is  perfectly  clear  for  that  evi- 
dence to  come  with  its  full  appropriate  force :  the  statement  of 
that  evidence  was  no  part  of  the  Author's  object. 

At  the  close  of  this  argument,  one  or  two  considerations  may 
deserve  to  be  briefly  adverted  to.  The  infidels  whose  objection 
the  Doctor  is  resisting,  would  never  have  thought  of  raising 
that  objection  as  against  that  theory  of  Christianity  which  has  ia 
recent  times  assumed  to  itself,  as  its  exclusive  right,  the  dis- 
tinction of  '  rational.*  And  to  professors  of  that  system  our 
Author's  whole  effort  of  argument  and  eloquence  appears,  with 
the  exception  of  the  display  of  the  Modern  Astronomy,  little 
better  than  a  piece  of  splendid  impertinence ;  since  there  could, 
be  nothing  very  wonderful  or  mysterious  in  the  circumstance  a£ 
God's  appointing  and  qualifying,  among  any  race  of  his  rational 
but  fallible  creatures,  a  succession  of  individuals,  of  the  mere 
nature  of  that  race,  to  be  teachers  of  truth  and  patterns  of 
pioral  excellence  to  the  rest,  and  in  distinguishing  one  of  them 
by  the  endowment  of  a  larger  portion  of  light  and  virtue  than 
fuiy  of  the  others.  It  is  only  against  what  we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  denominate  the  Evangelic  theory,  which  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  incarnation  and  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
that  the  objection  in  question  can  be  advanced  with  any  serious 
force. 

And  this  suggests  another  consideration.  This  being  assumed 
as  the  true  theory,  a  doubt  may  perhaps  be  raised,  whether  the 
Preacher's  argument  from  the  astonishing  extent  and  distinct- 
ness of  the  attention  and  care  exercised  by  the  Deity  on  this 
most  inconsiderable  of  his  creatures,  be  available  or  strictly  ap- 
plicable; whether  there  be  anything  so  analogous  between  to* 
natural  and  providential  economy  and  a  dispensation  so  signally 
peculiar  as  that  of  redemption,  as  to  admit  of  an  argument  from 
the  evidence  of  the  one  to  the  probability  of  the  other.  The 
Poctor  fully  assumes  this  analogy. 
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For  our  feeble  powers  of  contemplating  the  government  of 
the  Almighty,  ,and  folr facility  of  popular  instruction,  there  may 
be  an  advantage  in  our  usual  mode  of  viewing  that  government 
as  distinguished  into  separate  departments,  as  of  nature,  pro- 
vidence, and  grace.    But  we  should  greatly  doubt  whether,  in 
a  higher  contemplation,  this  notion    of  separate  departments 
would  not  vanish  away.     For  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  endea- 
vour to  elevate  our  thoughts  to  the  Divine  Nature,  in  contem- 
plation of  any  of  the  attributes, — the  power,  for  instance,  or  the 
goodness, — we  cannot  conceive  of  that  attribute  in  any  other  way 
than  as  a  perfectly  simple  quality,  than,  if  we  may  presume  tu 
apply  such  an  expression,  a  homogeneous  element ;  capable  of  an 
infinite  diversity  of  modes  of  operation  and  degrees  of  manifes- 
tation, but  not  consisting  of  a  combination  of  several    distin- 
Suishable  modes  of  the  quality,  each  specifically  applicable  to  a 
istinct  department  of  the  Divine  government. 
If,  in  the  next  place,  we  descend  to  the  view  of  this  world  as 
a  decne  of  that  government,  we  may,  on  a  slight  general  in- 
spection, seem  to  distinguish  several  departments  so  dissimilar 
to  one  another,  as  to  have  but  a  very  partial  relation  or  mutual 
dependence ;  each  existing  as  if  chiefly  for  itself,  and  each  requir- 
ing not  only  an  appropriate  mode  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
power    or  goodness,    but    an  appropriate  modification  in  the 
attributes    themselves ;    and    wc   shall   speak  accordingly,   of 
the  kingdom  of  Nature,  Providence,  and  Grace.     But,  if  we 
think  long,    and  comprehensively,  and  deeply,   these  artificial 
and  arbitrary  lines  of   demarcation  will  gradually  melt  from 
aight ;  while  instead  of  them  there  will  become  visible  the  grarid 
lines  of  one  vast  system,  lines  running  throughout  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, evincing  a  perfect  relation  through  all  that  we  had  re- 
garded as  almost    independent    parts  ;    or  rather  evincing  a 
Unity  of  economy,  consisting  of  an  infinity  of  particulars  com- 
bined with  Divine  Art.     And  therefore,  though  some  of  these 
particulars  will  appear   prominent,    by  a  richer  luster  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  they  will  still  stand  in  an  inseparable  relation  to 
all  the  other  particulars  in  which  that  goodness  is  manifested, 
while  all  tu.se  other  particulars  stand  in  a  contributive connex- 
ion, and  a  relative  value,  to  those  richest  and  best. 

It  must  follow,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  absurd  to  say,  that 
the  striking  manifestations  of  the  Divine  power  and  goodness 
in  a  department  of  what  we  call  the  world  of  nature,  are  of  an 
order  so  perfectly  foreign  to  the  principle  of  a  certain  other  and 
far  greater  affirmed  manifestation  of  those  attributes,  as  to  fur- 
nish no  analogy  by  which  to  combat  the  objected  improbability 
of  that  greater  manifestation. 

But  suppose  we  place  out  of  the  argument,  the  marvellous 
evidences,  revealed  by  the  microscope,  of  the  determination  of 
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the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  to  the  most  diminutive  ob- 
jects, and  consider  only  the  exquisite  minuteness  of  their  unre- 
mitted exercise  towards  Man.     He,  at  least,  is  a  system,  in 
which  each  part  and  circumstance  is  in  strict  relation  to  all  the 
other  parts  and  circumstances.     Both   from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  from  numberless  illustrations  of  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
the  apparently  slightest  circumstances  of  his  being  and  condition 
may  have  a  vital  connexion  with  the  most  important.     There  is 
no  dissevering  the  human  individual  into  independent  portions, 
to  be  the  subjects,  respectively,  of  unconnected  economies  of 
Divine  government.     It  may  be  assumed  that  God  does  nothing 
for  him  purely  and  exclusively  as  an  animal,  but  that  his  whole 
combined  nature  is  kept  in  view  in  the  Divine  management. 
The  natural  providence,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  and  the  moral  go- 
vernment, must  be  inseparably  combined  in  one  process,  which 
cannot  leave  untouched  the  spiritual  part.     But  then,  it  cannot 
be  alleged  that  the  astonishingly  condescending  and  minute  at- 
tention, which  we  see  to  be  exercised  by  the  Divine  Being  upon 
a  thousand  small  particulars  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man, 
is  an  agency  so  foreign  to  the  interests  of  his  soul,  that  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  it  relative  to  the  probability  of  the 
highest  possible  expedient  adopted  for  those  interests  by  that 
Being. 

While,  however,  we  think  our  Author  is  perfectly  warranted 
in  the  course  of  argument  he  has  pursued,  it  is  not  to  be  denie4 
that  in  a  few  instances  he  has,  inadvertently,  fallen  into  expres- 
sions which  do  injustice  to  the  surpassing  degree  and  the  tran- 
scendant  mode  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  goodness  as 
given  in  the  great  expedient  of  redemption.  The  relation  pre- 
vailing through  all  the  agencies  of  the  Divine  goodness,  com- 
Sorts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  with  a  stupendous  superiority  of 
egree  in  which  that  goodness  is  manifested  in  some  parts  of 
the  government  of  the  Almighty.  One  of  the  expressions  we 
allude  to  occurs  in  the  following  passage  : 

'  Let  such  a  Revelation  tell  me  as  much  as  it  may  of  God  letting 
himself  down,'  (this  refers  to  the  economy  of  Mediation,)  *  for  the 
benefit  of  one  single  province  of  his  dominions,  this  is  no  more  than 
what  I  see  lying  scattered,  in  numberless- examples,  before  me$  and  run- 
ning through  the  whole  line  of  mv  recollections;  and  meeting  me  in 
every  walk  of  observation  to  which  I  can  betake  myself;  and,  now  that 
the  microscope  has  unveiled  the  wonders  of  another  region,  I  see 
strewed  around  me,  with  a  profusion  which  baffles  my  every  attempt 
to  comprehend  it,  the  evidence  that  there  is  no  one  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse of  God  too  minute  for  his  notice,  or  too  humble  for  the  visita- 
tions of  his  care.'  p.  116. 

We  have  justly  ascribed  such  expressions  to  '  inadvertepdyV 
for  the  Doctor  loses  no  occasion  for  enforcing  the  glorious  su- 
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premacy  of  the  dispensation  of  Christ  over  the  other  tlluatr 
tions  of  the  Divine  benignity  ;  nor  can  any  terms  be  more  at 
muted  than  those  which  be  has  employed  to  this  effect,  in  sqj 
passages  of  the  discourse  on  the  argument  of  which  we  have  w 
very  disproportionately  enlarged. 

The  direct  and  conclusive  argument  against  the  infidel  obja 
tion  closes  here.  It  rests  its  strength  on  indisputable  matters  o 
fact.  And  it  leaves  the  infidel  literally  not  an  atom  to  stun 
upon  ;  for  it  animates  even  atoms  to  au  implacable  hostility 
against  him. 

In  several  succeeding  Discourses  the  eloquent  Advocate  par* 
sues  his  career  over  a  much  ampler  but  less  solid  ground.  A 
very  brief  sketch  of  his  interesting  course  must  be  deferred  to 
close  lliis  too- protracted  Article  in  our  next  Number. 
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Art.  V.  Harmonies  of  Nature,     By  J.  B.  H.  de  St.  Pierre ;  berny  a 
Sequel  to    his  Studies  of  Nature.     Transited  by  W.   Meeatt 
\.M.     In  three  Volumes.     With  a  Portrait.    8vo.  pp.  xxi,  1*1 
-ice  11.  16s.    Baldwin  and  Co.    London.    1815. 

'.  PIERRE  bas  added  another  name  (o  the  long  list  of  a 
of  talent  and  acquisition,  who  have  rendered  their  abilities 
and  attainments  nearly  useless,  by  mistaking  their  proper  rangr 
He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Nature;  and  if  he  could  hue 
been  satisfied  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  precursors,  to  have  ve 
Bed  their  observations,  and  added  to  their  store,  he  uiigb  t  have  n 
dered  essenti.il  service  to  science,  and  ranked  high  among  Natui 
Historians.  But  the  rage  of  systematizing,  the  affectation  < 
originality,  and  an  absurd  propensity  to  sentimentalize  whet 
sentiment  is  perfectly  out  of  place,  have  degraded  him  from  lli 
station  which  be  might  have  claimed  among  scientific  observer 
to  the  far  loner  tenet  of  a  picturesque  descrmer  and  an  agree* 
writer.  The  pursuits  of  science  are  with  bim  never  truly  scien 
fie.  We  always  feel  that  be  is  giving  way  to  his  impusles  iusU 
of  chastising  them  to  sobriety:  he  is  the  very  sensualist  of  ft. 
tu re,  giving  himself  up  to  enjoyment,  instead  of  calmly  calcii 
lating  the  safest  and  most  economical  modes  of  arranging  ar 
perpetuating  the  feast. 

There  is  in  St.  Pierre  a  large  proportion  of  enthusiasm,  nil! 
a  very  slender  mixture  of  that  sound  and  discreet  exerc 
reasoning  faculty,  which  alone  merits  the  name  of  philosopu) 
His  eye  is  keen  in  its  glance  and  rapid  in  its  movement 
paints  in  rich  and  glowing  tints  the  objects  which  come  wi 
its  range ;  but  he  errs  both  from  delect  and  in  exi 
marks,  it  is  true,  many  a  minute  and  delicate  quality  ;  but  at  tl 
game  time,  he  neglects  perhaps  another  which  is  far  more  impc 
tan  l  and  distinctive.     He  is  led  into  this  error  of  defect,  by  * 
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mysterious  and  fanciful  analogy,  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  his  own 
mad  perfectly  inaccessible  to  the  limited  powers  of  sober  and  in* 
i  telUgible  description.     Hence,  he  is  carried  further,  and  passes 
i  forward  from  this  deficiency  of  information,  to  excessive  luxuri- 
ance of  painting  ;  he  discovers  and  describes  inexistent  things 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  they  were  of  e very-day  occurrence; 
he  traces  out  '  contrasts'  and  '  harmonies/  sometimes,  we  ad- 
mit, with  great  feeling  and  beauty,  but  too  often  with  a  readi- 
ness and  confidence,  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  reality. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  a  very  large  proportion  of  common- 
place,  to  which  he  occasionally  contrives  to  give  the  air  of  no- 
velty, by  mere  dint  of  twisting  and  distorting,  to  make  it  fit 
some  vacant  corner  of  his  hypothesis. 

His  Tales  are,  we  confess,  very  little  to  our  taste.  The 
"  Chaumiere  Indienne"  with  some  good  painting,  is,  in  all 
besides,  full  of  affectation  and  maukishness,  and  is  withall 
very  absurdly  satirical,  and  of  injurious  tendency.  "  Emp- 
$aely  an  Episode  or  Dialogue,  illustrative  of  Human 
"  Harmonies"  appended  to  these  volumes,  seems  to  be  ex- 
tremely dpi),  and  its  illustrative  qualities  have  altogether  es- 
caped us.  We  guess,  however,  that  there  is  some  mysterious 
•  harmony9  between  the  wild,  fierce,  and  relentless  hero  of  the 
tale,  and  the  arid  soil  on  which  he  pursues  the  chase,  and  some 
further  connexion  between  his  character  and  the  physical  con- 
dition and  aspect  of  his  favourite  haunt,  the  City  of  lions, 
opce  populous  and  magnificent,  but  now  deserted  except  by 
wild  beasts.  It  is  by  way  of '  contrast,'  we  presume,  but  thf 
effect  is  inexpressibly  unpleasant,  that  the  excellent  Antony 
Benezet  is  introduced  among  these  fictitious  personages,  rab- 
bling on  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  regulating  his  travels  over  the 
world  '  by  the  course  of  the  sun.'  Paul  and  Virginia  is  id 
a1  better  taste :  there  is  much  beauty  in  the  scenery,  and  an 
innocence-  and  simplicity  in  the  unfortunate  lovers,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  higher  quantities,  have  made  their  story  popular. 

Of  the  work  before  us  our  notice  must  be  brief  and  desul- 
tory ;  it  would  not  be  practicable  without  a  sacrifice  of  space 
and  labour,  for  which  our  readers  would  be  but  little  indebted  to 
us,  to  follow  St.  Pierre  analytically  through  the  various  appli- 
cations of  his  fantastic  "  Harmonies ;"  we  shall  therefore  suffer . 
him  to  describe  his  own  system  without  presuming  to  make  any 
comment  upon  what  we  are  not  always  acute  enough  to  under-; 
stand,  and  which,  when  we  are  able  to  snatch  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing like  meaning,  appears  to  us  to  be  '  neither  rich  nor  rare.* 

<  The  vegetable  kingdom  presents,  like  the  other  departments  <af 
Nature,  what  may  be  called  thirteen  harmonical  relations :  the  ^rft  ji;. 
celestial  or  soli-lunar;  six  are  physical;  and  six  moral.    JLjusetne 
pame  of  soli-lunar,  because  the  tftoon  here  exercises  an  influent 
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conjunction  with  the  sun.  Of  the  six  physical  harmonies,  thtWIMf 
be  called  elementary,  viz.  the  aerial,  the  aquatic,  and  the  terrestrial? 
while  three  may  be  called  organized,  namely,  the  vegetable,  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  human.  In  the  moral  harmonies,  we  find  likewise 
three  that  are  elementary,  the  fraternal,  the  conjugal,  and  the  ma* 
ternal ;  wtyile  three  are  organized  or  social,  viz.  the  specific,  the 
generic,  and  the  spheric. 

'  These  harmonies  are  marked  by  a  progression  in  point  of  power, 
the  second  combining  and  augmenting  the  faculties  of  the  first ;  the 
third,  in  like  manner,  those  of  the  second,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at 
the  spherical ;  which  is  not  only  composed  of  the  various  faculties  of 
species  and  genera,  but  has,  by  its  revolution,  an  incessant  tendency 
towards  infinity.'  pp.  17 — 18. 

The  plant  which  be  selects  for  the  exemplification  of  his 
theory,  is  Corn,  which  '19  placed  in  *  harmonic  relation  to  the 
*  sun9  by  the  reflection  of  heat  on  the  stalk  (  by  means  of  small 
4  leaves/  .and  *  by  the  reflection  of  the  ground  around  its 
'  base/ 

*  We  may  trace  likewise  lunar  harmonies  in  the  knots  which  se- 
parate the  straw  from  the  corn,  and  which  are  equal,  in  point  of 
number,  to  the  lunar  months  during  which  the  growth  has  been  going 
on  until  the  formation  of  the  ear/ 

It  wiU  not  be  expected  that  we  should  transcribe  any  more  of 
these  dull  reveries  ;  and  although  we  might  extract  many  beau- 
tiful passages  of  detail  tolerably  free  from  such  whimsical  spe- 
culations, yet,  as  these  are  scattered  throughout  the  volumes, 
and  uould  afford  very  little  interest  in  a  detached  form,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  general  reference  to  the  original.  In 
some  superficial  remarks  on  the  respective  powers  and  provinces 
of  Poetiy  and  Painting,  we  find  the  following  passage  of  incom- 
parable absurdity.  , 

*  If  painting  is  inferior  to  poerry,  it  may  proceed  from  our  being 
obliged  to.  look  .out  for  the  harmonies  of  the  different  objects  intro. 
duced  into  it ;  while  poetry  places  them  in  a  manner  before  our  eyes. 
Fainting,  moreover,  gives  only  the  exhibition  of  a  single  event,  or 
a  single  point  of  view  ;  but  poetry  displays  various  scenes  in  succes- 
sion ;  scenes  calculated  to  produce  lively  and  durable  impressions. 
This  is  the  raason  that  no  painting  of  Poussin  has  called  forth  those 
tears  which  flow  at  the  verses  of  Racine.  Sculpture,  although  exhi- 
biting the  relievo  of  objects,  labours  under  a  simitar  disadvantage. 
1  he  descript:on  of  Laocoon  in  Virgil  is  unquestionably  more  affecting 
than  the  admirable  piece  of  art  which  represents  the  unhappy  father 
grouped  along  with  the  serpents  who  are  devouring  his  children. 
•Still  it  is  undoubted  that  more  time  and  labour  were  required  to  make 
the  painting  of  the  Deluge,  than  the  most  pathetic  scene  of  Andro- 
maque ;  or  to  sculpture  the  group  of  Laocoon,  than  to  compose  thei 
verses  of  Virgil.  Poetry  is  indebted  for  its  advantages  over  paint/ 
ing,  to  the  harmonies  of  objects  which  it  is  enabled  to  exhibit  morV 
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g\y9  by  detaching  them  aqd  expressing  thei^ilH>chdata<ia*  hi 
-ion/ pp.  261— 262.  '  ..,         ■  •,.. 


t^We  are  quite  unable  to  make  sense  of  this.  We  are  not  ex> 
fttly  acquainted  with  those  passages  of  Raeiqe  whiph  '  caH 
M  forth  (ears/  and  whatever  admiration  we, may  hare  felt  for  his 
fexquisite  versification  and  his  dramatic  purity  and  skill,  y& 
Mtnnot  say  that  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  discover JJA  ttfa'pra^ 
auctions  either  pathos  or  sublimity  In  their  highest  senses  .'But 
pbatever  may  be  our  sentiments  respecting  Rapine,  vt*  cannot 

Eress  our  astonishment  at  the  coqsummajte  ignorance  or  out- 
ness which  could  for  one  single  moment  *efer  to  Poussin  as 
y  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  Painting  to  Poetry  in  the  exnressioh 
the  Pathetic.  Severe,  cold,  classical,  lofty,  'Foussin,  so  far 
as  our  acquaintance  with  his  productions  extends,  has  tMJfefr 
succeeded  in  touching  the  feelings ;  and  pathos  seems  to  us  in 
perfect  contrast  with  the  principles  of  his  style. :  The  I^tpcqttn 
»  a  better  chosen  illustration  ;  but  even  there  the  sensation  pro- 
duced is  rather  horror  than  sympathy,  although  both  are  excit^l 
m  a  very  high  degree;  high  enough  indeed  to  stand,  the  oom- 
narison  with  Virgil's  description,  an*  judging  #<w*  puroW 
feelings,  to  bear  away  the  palop.  IUpsjtpous  neaped  Qrtifttp 
alight  be  cited,  who  have  produced  effects. fully  equal  to  *bsa» 
of  the  most  powerful  poetry ;  and  war  mould  qo£  dd  justice,  te 
our  own  feelings,  if  we  did  not  mentteo^in  complete  vefuta>- 
tbn  of  St.  Pierre's  criticism,  Chan Wf  **  exquisite  monuqeenlal 
Oftmpostiion  in  the  present  year's  Exhibition.  What  others  maj 
hive  felt,  we  know  not;  but  for  ourselves,  it'was  impossible  td 
contemplate  those  lovely  infants,  in  their  touching  si^pttcHr  Ju*4 
truth  of  form,  attitude,  aqd  feature,  without  a  pany^  e^uamptf (f 
dot  surpassing  any  that .  we  ever  felt  from  the  Utfftf  UgnlgV 
Wjrougfit  scene  of  poetical  distress.       ,  .      ■    v    ,      "-.«, , 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  worfcr  wq  jpeet  *U»  WMM . 
remarks  on.  the  celebrated  Fata  Horganftt  and  in  connexion 
with  them,  the  following  magnificent  description  Which,  as  j& 
is  entirely  unconnected  with  hypothesis,  we  shall  quote  M ,  afjor 
specimen  of  St.  Pierre's  talent  for  painting.  " 

^One  evening,  about  half  an  hour  before^unset,  the  aouth-epft 
raite  wind  began  to  fall,  as  generally  happens  ^  ,tfcat  time  of  oajf. 
trie  clouds  which  it  drives  fyqfore  it  in  the  sky,'  .&  ^  distance  as  regfr 
!s!r£s  |ts  own  breeze,  became  thinner,  while  those  to  the  westward 
ecftlectdd  into  groups  in  rne  mAnner  of  a  landscape.  They  exhibited 
file  ajlpeiarance  df  an  extensive  region  consisting  of  high  mountain!^ 
separated  by  'fledp  valleysaHd  Surmounted  by  pyrtitoidicaJ  rocks.  Oy 
their  tops  and  sidei,(apftea¥ed  detached  mists,  simile  to  these  whk* 
efise  round  a  real  Urid.  A  long^river  seemed  to  *wiud  tfwi*— *'•» 
valleys,  /anil  tofalf,  here  and  [therein  cataracts^  and  the  bn 
wjKs.eitea  lsd;tejcendeiv#it  ft8  hawa'et  onaybee^grtet  w- 
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posed  of  hdf  fallen  arches.  Groves  of  cocoa- trees',  with'htibitatidni 
interspersed,  seemed  to  rise  on  various  spots  of  this  aerial  island; 
These  different  objects,  however,  were  not  adorned  with  the  rich  tints 
of  purple,  yellow,  or  emerald,  so  common  at  sun-set  in  these  re- 
gions ;  this  landscape  was  not  a  coloured  painting,  but  a  plain  en- 
graving, uniting  the  harmonies  of  light  and  shade.  It  exhibited  r 
country  enlightened,  not  by  the  solar  rays  striking  in  front,  but  by 
their  reflection  from  behind*  Yet  so  soon  as  the  orb  of  day  had 
sunk  behind  this  aerial  landscape,  some  of  its  decomposed  rays  were 
perceived  to  lighten  the  half  transparent  arches  of  the  bridge  with  a 
scarlet  tint,  and  to  display  their  reflections  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  rocks.  Floods  of  light  covered  the  contour  of  the 
•  landscape  with  beautiful  yellow,  and  diverged  in  rays  towards  the 
upper  sky  ;  but  the  body  of  the  clouds  remained  under  a  dark  half 
tint,  while  we  saw  around  the  sides  of  this  landscape  the  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  heard  from  afar  the  rolling  of  thunder.  So  strong  was  the 
deception,  that  the  spectator  could  not  forbear  believing  that  it  was 
a  real  land,  at  the  probable  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  It  might 
indeed  have  been  a  reverberation  in  the  sky  of  a  very  distant  island,  the 
shape  of  which  might  be  exhibited  to  us  by  the  reflection  of  the 
clouds.  Experienced  seamen  have  repeatedly  assured  me  that  they 
bad  been  deceived  by  similar  appearances.  Be  that  as  it  may,  aty 
this  fantastic  display  of  magniflcence  and  terror,  these  mountain* 
crowned  with  palm-trees,  the  storms  raging  on  their  summits,  the 
liver,  the  bridge,  all  melted  away  and  disappeared  at  night-fall,  » 
the  illusions  of  the  world  vanish  at  the  approach  of  death.  The  orb 
of  night,  the  triple  Hecate,  which  repeats  by  milder  harmoaiefc 
those  of  the  orb  of  day,  rose  on  the  horizon,  put  an  end  to  the 
dominion  of  light,  and  substituted  that  of  shade.  Soon  did  we  see 
a  multitude  of  stars  of  perpetual  brightness  shine  in  the  bosom  of 
darkness.  Oh !  if  day  itself  is  but  an  image  of  life ;  if  die  ^jMd 
hours  of  the  dawn,  of  morning,  of  mid-day,  and  of  evening,  repre- 
sent the  transient  epochs  of  infancy,  youtli,  manhood,  and  old  age ; 
death  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  to  our  view,  like  night,  a  new 
sky  and  a  new  world,  pp.  22 — 24. 

Under  the  head  '  Terrestrial  Harmonies,'  we  find  some  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  mountains,  but,  as  usual,  dis- 
figured by  a  classification  at  once  unscientific  and  useless. 
There  are,  it  seems,  according  to  this  nomenclature,  Parasol 
mountains,  and  mountains  Reverberating,  Hyemal,  Voloank, 
Eolian,  Hydraulic,  and  Littoral.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a  very  valuable  and  popular  publication  might  be  con- 
structed by  a  judicious  selection  from  the  works  of  St.  Pierrei 
some  original  facts  and  striking  passages  might  be  found  for  this 
purpose  in  the  work  before  us,  and  many  more  in  bis  Etude*  d$ 
ta  Nature.  The  Planetary  '  Harmonies1  afford  St.  Pierre  an 
opportunity  of  at  once  sporting  his  wildest  theories  and  display* 
ing  his  richest  powers  of  description.  Their  produce,  their  in* 
habitants,  and  almost  their  history,  seem  as  familiar  to  him  as 
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^  If  he  had  navigated  the  ethereal  void,  and  touched  at  every 
3  star :  in  this  his  adventurous  course  we  dare  sot  follow  him. 
j^The  translation  is  executed  with  sufficient  care,  and  appears,  so 
11  far  as  we  can  judge  without  reference,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
u  original. 


£ 


Art.  VI.  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third;  from  its 
Commencement  in  the  Year  1760,  to  the  General  Peace  in  the 
Year  1815.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
Price  11-  5s.    London.    Longman  and  Co.     1816. 

■TPHE  investigation  of  events  long  past,  is  necessarily  involved 
■•.-■*  in  much  perplexity,  arising  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, from  defective  evidence  or  mutilated  records.  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  the  historian  of  receded  ages,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  check  the  errors  of  one  statement,  by  the  superior  pre- 
cision of  another ;  to  balance  the  deficiencies  or  the  exaggera- 
tions of  an  alien  or  a  partial  testimony,  by  any  just  contemporary 
scale  ;  or  to  follow  with  firm  and  confiding  step,  the  leading  qf 
some  living  witness  uninfluenced  by  party,  passion,  or  vindictive 
feeling.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  for 
him  to  act  upon  an  extended  plan,  to  enlarge  his  inquiries, 
to  pursue  long  and  laborious  trains  of  investigation,  to  discuss 
difficult  problems,  to  sift  evidence,  to  balance  probabilities,  and 
to  state  clearly  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers,  the  reasons 
Which  have  determined  his  conclusions. 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  events  to  be  narrated  are 
recent,  covered  by  no  veil  excepting  that  of  prejudice,  open  to 
every  eye,  and  accessible  to  every  judgement,  it  is  obvious  that 
much  of  this  labour  may  be  spared,  both  as  unnecessary,  and 
H  hazardous.  Perhaps  none  of  us  view  immediate  events 
with  ah  impartial  spirit ;  we  look  at  them  not  in  the  /broad  and 
fair  light,  by  which  an  unprejudiced  observer  would  inspect 
them,  but  we  use  contrivances,  set  them  as  an  artist  does  the 
Figure,  in  a  particular  attitude  and  in  managed  light,  and  com- 
pel  them  to  occupy  some  convenient  place  in  our  own  system, 
ahd  to  groupe  with  our  own  hypotheses.  Under  these  circum- 
^fhnces,  the  fairest  narrator  of  recent  transactions  would  incur 
ffttfir  both  sides  the  imputation  of  partiality ;  and  unless  be  be 
-Strong  in  his  conviction  of  the  purity  of  his  principles,  and  well 
sfctHed  to  maintain  the  rectitude  of  his  decisions,  he  will  do 
wisely  to  decline  the  doubtful  honours  of  the  historian,  and  to 
tfet  content  with  the  humbler  but  surer  fame  of  the  annalist. 
Thdeed,  if  all  history  had  been  written  in  the  form  of  annals, 
tmich  as  we  shoulcf  lose  by  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
Wfghtest  illustrations  o(  the  range  and  power  of  the  human 
Intellect,  we  are  yet  persuaded  that  much  would  be  gained  in 
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point  of  veracity  and  reality,  tweti  in  those  instances  whete  we. 
are  usually  furthest  from  suspecting  their  absence. 

Here  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  remark,  without  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  reproof  for  wandering  from  our  subject,  that 
1^  has  happened  only  in  one  instance,  and  in  one  particular  chain 
of  events,  that  a  standard  has  been  established,  by  whose  unerring 
rectitude  all  other,  histories  may  be  safely  tried.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  which  of  course  we  shall 
he  understood  to  refer,  afford  a  solitary  example  of  the  union,  in 
one  record,  of  two  opposite  modes  of  writing  history.  They 
blend  the  deepest  and  richest  philosophy  of  history,  with  the 
simplicity  of  official  documents.  The  motive  is  always  illustrated 
by  the  act,  and  the  action  invariably  referred  to  the  true  and 
guiding  impulse.  Brief  and  succinct  as  the  narrative  may  be, 
yet,  in  the  utmost  compression  and  rapidity  of  its  current,  it 
maintains  a  depth  and  body,  never  lessened,  never  diverted, 
never  varying  from  the  true  direction  of  its  course.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  Scriptures  without  being  compelled  to 
attention  and  thought.  Independently  of  the  stupendous  pro- 
digies by  which  they  at  once  quell  and  excite  the  imagination, 
there  is  in  them  a-  richness,  a  pregnancy,  a  power,  which  keep 
the  intellect  in  a  state  of  continual  and  intense  exercise.  This 
book  of  Genesis,  in  particular,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a 
model  of  interesting  narrative.  The  magnificence  of  its  open* 
ing,  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  its  details,  the  inimitable 
beauty  of  its  representations  and  descriptions,  the  importance 
and  distinctness  of  its  incidental  elucidations,  together  with  the 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  eveiits  which  it  unfolds,  combine 
to  place  it  in  the  highest  order  of  compositions. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  composition  of  annals  appears  ex- 
tremely easy  ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  convince  us,  that  it 
is  very  much  the  reverse.  It  requires  no  mean  skill  and  no  in* 
considerable  practice,  to  make  such  a  selection  both  of  marking 
and  minor  facts,  as  to  produce  at  once  harmony  and  effect.  It  if 
exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  arrangement  and 
intersection  of  events,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  exertion  of 
talent  at  once  to  present  transactions  unbroken,  and  to  maintain 
chronological  sequence.  Under  these  impressions,  we  felt  con- 
siderable gratification  at  finding  the  respectable  name  of  Dr. 
Aikin  at  the  head  of  these  volumes  ;  and  without  meaning  to 
affirm  their  perfect  accuracy,  and  admitting  the  possibility  that 
we  may,  among  the  number  of  events  here  brought  into  such 
restricted  limits,  have  passed  over  statements  which  a  closer 
survey  might  give  room  to  question,  we  may  venture,  in  gene- 
ral, to  recommend  these  volumes,  as  well  written,  judiciously 
selected  and  arrauged,  and  r>s  altogether  affording  a  very  satis- 
factory view  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.      The  following 
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tttract,  it  will  be  seen,  accords  with  our  previous  view,  and  is  a 
J*rt  of  Dr.  Aikin's  prefatory  exfM&frioii  of  his  motives  for  the 
mnpilation  of  the  present  work. 

4  It  will  be  manifest  that  the  compass*  of  these  pages  could  not 

?>rd  scope  for  entering  into  those  conjectures  relative  to  the  secrets 
.  cabinets,  or  those  discussions  concerning  the'  plans  of  policy,  thai 
nay  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  sovereigns  or  their  ministers, 
Vnich  usually  occupy  a  large  space  in  professed  histories.  Perhaps, 
bowever,  the  utility  of  a  historical  narrative  is  not  materially  impaired 
if  such  an  omission.  Were  it  possible  to  attain  more  certainty  with 
mpect  to  such  topics,  than  can  come  within  the  reach  of  a  private 
parson,  what,  in  general,  would  be  gained,  except  a  nearer  insight 
Uto  a  drama'  of  life  representing  the  play  of  ordinary  motives  upon 
ordinary  minds — a  view  of  the  secondary  movements  of  a  machine, 
the  main-springs  of  which  are  acting  according  to  known  and  obvious; 
laws  ?  In  reality,  the  great  series  of  human  aflairs  is  directed  by  a: 
Aain  of  causes  and  effects  of  much  superior  potency  to  the  efforts  of 
pdividuals  in  any  station,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  rather  the  sub- 
jects, than  the  rulers,  of  events.  While  men,  in  continued  succession, 
under  a  variety  of  characters,  probably  at  all  times  existing  in  near!/ 
Mjual  proportions,  are  pursuing  a  course  influenced  by  their  passions 
ind  interests,  changes  are  operating  in  the  large  masses  of  mankind* 
fee  result  of  combinations  of  circumstances  which  the  flux  of  ages 
has  been  requisite  to  produce.  It  is  from  the  .observation  of  these, 
sad.  not  from  *n  acquaintance  with  court  intrigues  and  party  ma- 
•ssuvres,  that  the  true  philosophy  of  history  is. to  be  deduced ;  and.thcf 
■■partial  record  of  leading  facts  is  the  grand  desideratum  lor  obtain- 
ing this  important  addition  to  human  wisdom.  Of  such  incidental 
die  period  which  the  present  wjork  comprehends  has  been  singularly 
fertile  2  and  the  intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  of  drawing,  inferences 
from  them,  which  will  have  more  value  as  tilt  product  of  his  own 
reflections,  than  as  the  promptings  of  a  writer.*       -  :  •. . 

•  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  make  any  further  extracts 
from  a  work  of  this  kind,  nor  that  we  should  analyse  that  which 
is  itself  an  analysis.  Fidelity,  distinctness,  and  comprehensive- 
ness, are  the  main  requisites  of  annals,  and  the  present  publica- 
tion will  be  found  to  possess  these  qualities  in  a  very  respectable 
legree. 
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Art  VII.    1.  The  Beauty  and  Glory  of  the  Primitive  Chunk.    A 
Sermon  delivered  at  Salter's  Hall,  at  a  Monthly  Association  of 
Ministers  and  Churches.    By  George  Burder,  Author  of  ViBage 
'  Sermons.  8vo.  Price  Is.  Black  and  Co.  1817. 

St.  The  Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  Heme  of  the 
'Scripture*:  delivered  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and 

*  Churches.    By  Henry  Foster  Burder,  M.A.   8vo.  Price  Is.  6d. 
.  Cohder.  1816. 

8.  Voluntary  Subjection  to  God,  the  genuine  Liberty  of  a  Rational 
Creature :  the  Substance  of  a  Sermon.    By  James  ICnight,  8*6. 
.  Price  Is.  6d.  Conder.  1816. 

WE  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  Sermon  preached 
before  this  Monthly  Association,  as  being  some  of  the  Most 
interesting  of  this  class  of  publications :  the  above  form  *  ra- 
teable addition  to  the  Series. 

The  first,  by  the  venerable  Author  of  the  Village  Sermons, 
is  a  plain  but  judicious  and  manly  coinment  on  the  account 
given  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  of  *  the  faith,  the  piety, 
'-  the  love,  the  influence,  and  the  increase*  of  the  first  Christian 
church.    We  subjoin  the  introductory  paragraph. 

4  That  there  k  much  beauty  and  glory  in  that  system  of  reittieft 
which  we  tertn  Christianity,  will  be  readily  allowed  by  sdl  who  bear 
the  Christian  name ;  and  that  we  may  expect  to  find  its  mates*  glory 
in  the  primitive  church,  will  be  as  easily  admitted  by  those  who  ate 
acquainted  with  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Through  die  pre* 
valence  of  that  depravity,  the;  best  institutions  among  men  are  apt  to 
degenerate :  and  their  friends  are  frequently  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
records  of  their  first  establishment,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their 
pristine  purity  and  usefulness.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at«  if 
the  grossest  corruptions  should  be  found  to  have  vitiated  and  us* 
paced  the  holy  religion  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  religion  was  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  to  counteract  all  those 
moral  evils  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  introducing  into  our 
world ;  to  deteriorate  therefore  that  Divine  remedy,  and  to  render  it 
inefficient,  is  precisely  that  policy  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
great  Deceiver  and  Destroyer.' 

The  second  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Burder,  is  founded 
upon  John  v.  39.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  &c.  After  illus- 
trating the  duty  of  diligently  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preacher  proceeds  to  specify 
as  the  direct  means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose, — *  the 
1  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were 

*  originally  written  ;'  i  the  study  of  the  entire  volume  of  Reve- 
'  lation,  and  a  comparison  of  its  various  parts ;'  '  an  attentive 
'  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  several 
'  books  of  Scripture  were  written  ;'  a  judicious  use  of  works  in- 
cidentally illustrative  of  the  contents  of  Scripture  ;  a  diligent  in- 
vestigation of  the  scope  and  connection  of  Scripture ;  and,  lastly, 
'  a  careful  adherence  to  the  just  laws  of  interpretation  where  there 
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c  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  fig*- 
f  rative,  or  the  meaning  ^.'gorical.'  These  hints  are  highly 
important,  and  they  are  r.  :orced  with  neatness  ajud.  perspicuity. 
Should  the  Sermon  fa!!  into  the  hands  of  any. persons  unac- 

Iuainted  with  the  aeuiemical  institutions  arpeng  tb.e  Proiesaot 
Mssenters,  it  may  be  serviceable  as  shewing,  that  the  unanimity 
tad  zeal  the  Dissemers  have  manifested  in  tho  circulation  of 
the' Bible  without  note  or  comment,  is  far  from  being  connected 
vtitii  any  opinions  t<  inling  to  disparage  the  use  of  every  possibly 
jaeans  of  elucidating  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Mr.  Knight's  Sermon  is  a  practical  illustration  of  those  word? 
of  our  Lord:  "  If. the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
"  shall  be  free  indeed. "  There  is  a  singular  conciseness  in 
Che  style,  but  the  remarks  are  what,  to  use  a  quaint  term,  may 
be  termed  very  pithy,  and  bear  the  impress  of  deep  reflection. 

'  We  prize  the  Gospel  as  a  dispensation  of  liberty :  we  have  much 
reason  to  do  so,  if  we  really  know  and  experience  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel.  To  make  us  free  was  certainly  the  design  of  the  Son  of 
God  ;  and  his  glory  is  eminently  that  of  a  Redeemer. 

*  But  there  are  professors  who  not  only  seem  to  confine  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  forgiveness,  and  the  blessedness  connected 
with  it,  but,  virtually,  to  deny  that  more  is  comprehended  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel ! 

'  They  strangely  overlook,  or  culpably  refuse  to  regard,  those  nu- 
merous portions  of  Scripture,  in  which  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a 
bordial  delight  in  God's  commandments,  are  conjointly  set  before  us, 
as  forming  that  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  much  Jess  do  these 
professors  assign  to  forgiveness  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  scrip- 
ture, as  a  blessing  subordinate  to  the  grace  of  our  ganctification. 

'  The  most  evangelical  introduction  and  enforcement  of  practical 
godliness  is  too  evidently  a  strain  of  preaching  not  grateful  to  their 
Hearts.  Their  countenance  falls,  when  some  texts  are  announced, 
rod  looks  are  exchanged  expressive  of  dissatisfied  feelings.  They 
KDticipate  nothing  but  duty  and  bondage,  which,  with  them  are  almost 
convertible  terms. 

*  But  are  these  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ?  Of  Him  who  delivered  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  ?  Is  it  to  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  this,  that 
nen  are  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ?  Can  Scriptural 
charity  believe  that  characters  like  these  are  "  one  spirit"  with  Him 
rho  said,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  ?" 

'  *  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words,  with  dear  vietos,  strong 
faith,  or  rapturous  experience, 

'  As  many  as  are  led  of  the  spirit  of  God,  are  led  into  the  way  of 
its  statutes  and  judgments.  They  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
Jie  inward  man ;  and,  conscious  of  the  captivity  of  remaining  dark- 
less and  corruption,  they  rejoice  to  be  instructed,  admonished,  re* 
Mrovedy  and  exhorted,  that  they  may  grow  in  grace,  and  abound  in 
he  work  of  the  Lord/  pp.  25 — 26. 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  tfit 
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Preacher's  dosing  address  on  the  duty  of  Christians  to  appm* 
themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  subsUfltial 
friends  of  their  species,  by  making  it  the  business  of  thepr  lives 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  its  etifec- 
lice  operation,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  opportunities, 
means,  and  influence. 

'  The  world  is  enslavened  by  sin,  by  guilt,  by  corruption,  by  tyranr 
fucal  lusts  and  passions^  Detective  and  transient,  scarce  worthy  of 
the  name,  is  that  liberty  which  is  beneath  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
To  make  men  free  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Son  of  God :  we  shall  do 
nothing,  if  His  name  be  lightly  esteemed,  if  his  counsels  and  com- 
mands  be  disregarded ;  nothing—- except  we  be  strong  in  the  grace 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

4 1  mean  not  to  say  that  the  statesman  should  sleep  at  his  post,  or 
be. negligent  in  his  sphere :  happy  and  honourable  are  they  who  have 
laboured,  or  are  labouring  for  tne  emancipation  of  the  degraded  and 
oppressed ;  happy  above  the  rest  of  their  order  in  society,  whose 
Jime,  whose  talents,  and  whose  political  influence  are  employed  in 
loosing  the  bonds  and  breaking  the  fetters  of  ecclesiastical  or  civij 
domination. 

'  J  mean  not  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  that  apostolic  advice  in  its  ap* 
plication  to  individuals  or  communities—"  If  thou  mayest  be  made 
free  use  it  rather." 

'  But  this  I  would  say ;  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness'9  for  yourself  and  for  others :  anticipate  no  great  or 
lasting  results  from  the  systems  of  philosophers,  the  efforts  of  sena- 
tors and  rulers,  or  the  combined  exertions  of  a  people,  if  that  instru- 
ment be  slighted,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

4  Men  will  not  cease  to  hurt  and  destroy,  to  enslave  their  neigh* 
hours,'  or  to  wear  the  chains  of  slavery  themselves,  till  the  knowledge 
of  Jehovah  and  of  his  Christ  shall  cover  the  earth. 

*  Finally,  let  the  seed  of  Messiah  be  refreshed  amidst  their  labours 
and  discouragements  in  his  service,  by  the  prophetic  discoveries  of 
44  Him  who  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient 
times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  my  counsel  shall  stand, 
and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure,"  pp.  29-— 31, 


Art.  VIII.  2 he  Scotch  Cheap  Repository  Tracts;  containing  Moral 
Tales  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Young.  By  a  Society  of  Clergy- 
men in  Dumfries-shire.  Second  Edition,  corrected,  and  gremj 
enlarged.    8yo.  pp.  46*.   Price  9s.  Oliphant  and  Co.  Edinburgh; 

fT1HESE  Tracts  are  written  in  professed  imitation  of  Mrs. 
■-*•  More's  admirable  Cheap  Repository  Tracts  ;  but  they  ait 
adapted  for  a  higher  class  of  peasantry  in  point  of  intelligence 
and  religious  knowledge,  being  primarily  intended  by  their  Au- 
thor*, to  subserve  the  moral  aud  spiritual  improvement  of  their 
own  parishioners.  The  standard  by  which  thejf  general  com* 
i :-*'»!  ion  may  be  judged  of,  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton's "  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,"  who  contributed  to  the  pre* 
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#ttit  volume, *  The  History  of  Jean  Morton.*  *  The  HistofySof 
■■*  Maitland  Smith,'  was  first  published,  in  a  separate  form;  Iti 
1807,.  with  the  view  of  raising  a  sum  to  assist  in  supporting  the1 
nobappy  family  of  the  criminal  whose  life  it  faithfully  records  ; 
it  is  well  known,  we  presume,  to  most  of  our  readers,  aft  it  has 
jobtained  a  very  extensive  sale.  All  the  tracts  contained  in  this 
volume,  have  undergone  the  careful  revision  of  the  respective 
(writers,  and  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
longest  tale  in  the  Collection.  €  The  Cottage  Fire*side,'  writ- 
ten,  we  believe,  by  the  Reverend  Henry  Duncan.  This  ex- 
cellent little  narrative  occupies  400  pages  of  the  volume,  and 
will  be  found  instructive  ana  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 
The  characters  are  admirably  sustained  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  the  incidents,  though  of  that  every-day  description 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  was  one  of  the  first  who  ventured  to  se- 
lect as  the  basis  of  a  tale,  succeed  in  keeping  alive  the  reader's 
interest ;  some  of  the  scenes,  indeed,  exhibit  considerable  powers 
of  moral  painting.  Our  first  extract  is  simply  illustrative  of  the 
best  quality  of  a  Tract — its  usefulness. 

'  *  As  we  walked  along,  the  lively  hue  of  some  wild  flowers  which 
grew  by  the  side  of  our  path,  attracted  wee  Jock's  attention,  and 
Breaking  from  me  he  ran  eagerly  to  pu'  a  posey,  as  he  called  it. 
Having  collected  a  large  bunch,  he  returned  with  great  exultation, 
ttnd  held  them  up  for  me  to  admire.  I  took  one  of  them  in  my  hand, 
and,  after  directing  the  attention  of  my  little  companions  to  its  more 
minute  beauties,  I  gravely  said, "  Do  you  know,  John,  who  ma4e 
this  pretty  flower  ?"  €i  No,"  replied  he,  "  but  it  was  may-be  daddy, 
fbr  it's  on  his  groun'."  "  O  Jock  !  what  nonsense !"  said  his  sister 
laughing,  "  how  could  daddy  make  it  ?  It  just  grew  there."  "  Did 
it  make  itself  then  ?"  said  I.  With  this  question  Janet  was  evidently 
{Mizzled.  It  was  quite  new  to  her,  and  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  very 
serious  reflections*  She  therefore  continued  silent  and  thoughtful, 
fbr  some  time.  In  the  mean  while,  little  John,  delighted  with  his 
tiew  employment,  ran  on  before  us,  pulling  every  flower  that  came  in 
his  way,  till  he  had  filled  his  lap,  ana  then,  with  that  fickleness  which 
is  so  natural  to  childhood,  he  flung  them  all  into  a  little  stream,  and 
pleased  himself  with  seeing  them  carried  down  by  the  current.  Janet 
still  held  my  hand,  without  speaking ;  and,  as  I  did  not  chuse  to  in- 
terrupt Iter  meditations,  we  walked  slowly  on,  till  we  came  to  a  stile, 
^within  a  few  yards  of  her  fathers  door,  when,  suddenly  stopping, 
she  said  with  timidity,  "Tell  me,  uncle,  does  any  body  mak'  the 
flowers  grow  ?"  This  was  exactly  what  I  wished.  I  now  found,  that 
I  had  roused  my  little  niece's  curiosity  and  interested  her  heart,  and 
that  her  mind  was  in  a  proper  state  for  receiving  a  fifst  practical  lesson 
in  religion.  But  I  thought  it  better  to  prolong  her  suspense,  as  I 
hoped,  thus,  to  give  more  solemnity  and  effect  to  the  impression  I 
proposed  to  make  on  her  mind.  Taking  her,  therefore,  in  my  arms, 
atnd  kissing  her  affectionately,  "  My  dearest  child/'  I  said,  "  I  am 
fcbd  you  have  been  thinking  about  this.     Since  you  wish  to  know,  I 
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will-tell  you  something  that  I'm  rare  you'll  be  both  pleased  and  sur- 

(rised  to  hear.    But  we  will  go  in  just  now,-— Ask  me  about  it  after 
reakfast" 

<  I  met  my  brother  at  the  door,  In  the  act  of  'coming  to  seek'  me, 
and,  on  going  in,  I  found  my  sister-in-law  bustling  to  prepare  break- 
fast. As  soon  as  we  were  quietly  seated  round  the  table,  I  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  delightful  walk  1  had  taken,  whilst  they  bad 
been  dozing  away  their  time  in  bed.  **  Ah,  George  l"  said  my 
brother,  wishing  to  justify  himself,  "  It  is  easy  for  you  to  rise  oh  a 
Sabbath  morning ;  for  you  hae  nae  hard  work  to  tire  you  through  the 
week.  For  my  part,  I'm  glad  o'  rest  when  I  can  get  it ;  and  ye  kern 
the  Sabbath  was  made  to  gte  rest  to  man  and  beast."  "  True, 
brother,"  replied  I,  "  it  was  so ;  but,  you  will  find  nothing,  I  suspect, 
in  all  the  Bible,  that  gives  the  smallest  countenance  to  laziness  on  any 
day  of  the  week  ;  much  less,  on  the  day  which  God  has  choosen  for 
his  own  peculiar  service.  Dp  you  think  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween sloth  and  rest ;  or,  do  you  suppose  a  strong  healthy  man,  like 
you,  requires  to  lie  so  late  in  bed,  in  order  to  recruit  his  strength  ?■  O 
John  !  I  fear  it  is  only  those  who  find  '  the  Sabbath  a  w.-afiness,'  that 
can  make  such  a  supposition."  "  Indeed  and  atweel !"  said  my  sister 
with  some  heat,  "  lm  sure  naebody  can  say  that  we  think  the  Sabbath 
a  wearipew-  There's  nae  better  gangers  to  the  kirk,  though  I  sayt, 
within  twenty  miles,  than  John  Ferguson  and  me.  Neither  o'  us  can 
bear  to  stay  awa'  frae't ;  the  day  s  ay  sae  lana  and  dreary,  whan 
we're  obliged  to  stay  at  hame,  without  ought  to  3o.  But  ye  wad  na 
hae  us  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  travel  about  the  bale  country  side, 
vad  ye  1  'Deed,  I  think  ye  wad  hae  been  better  in  your  bed  yoursel', 
for  a'  the  good  ye  hae  done.'*  "  My  dearest  sister,"  returned  I 
mildly,  "  lm  sure  you  would  not  have  made  that  observation,  if  you 
knew  how  I  was  employed.'  "  And  »o,  ye  think  it's  right,"  replied 
she,  "  to  gang  staring  about,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  spying  ferlies  1 
That  may  be  your  religion,  but,  I'm  sure,  its  no  mine.  I  was  never 
learnt  sic  gates.  If  ye  had  been  staying  at  hame,  reading  your  Bible, 
and  saying  your  prayers,  you  might  hae  had  some  reason  to  speak; 
but  I  like  nane  o'  your  stravagers  on  the  Sabbath  day/'  '<  1  agree 
with  you,  sister,"  said  I,  taking  no  notice  of  .toe  angry  tone  in  which 
she  spoke,  "  that  it  is  idle,  and  even  sinful,  to  go  abroad  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  spying  Jtrlies  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  I  fear  there  are 
Jtoo  many  guilty  of  this  sin,  not  only  when  walking  in  the  fields,  but 
£ven  when  they  assemble  in  the  church  of  God.  I  would  wish  you, 
however,  to  make  a  proper  distinction  in  this  matter.  The  mere  act 
of  walking  cannot  be  wicked  in  itself,  and  its  propriety  or  impropriety 
must  depend,  on  the  motive  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  senU* 
ments  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Can  you  not  suppose,  that  the  mind 
may  be  as  well  employed,  in  a  solitary  walk  amongst  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  the  creation,  as  when  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  house.1' 
44  But  has  na  our  Saviour  said, '  token  ye  pray,  enter  your  closett  Qnd 
shut  the  door?  and  is  na  this  a  proof  that  the  house  is  the  proper 
place  for  private  worship."  '<  No,"  answered  I,  "  our  Saviour  cer- 
tainly never  meant  to  confine  our  private  devotions  to  the  house.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  passage,  you  will  see  that  his  only  view  was  (ft 
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ondemn  the  public  and  ostentations  manner  in  which  the  Pharisees 
fibred  up  their  petitions,  in  the  synagogues  and  corners  of  the  streets. 
lid  not  he,  himself,  set  us  an  example  of  private  prayer  to  God  in 
he  open  air  ?  Did  he  not,  during  the  solemn  silence  of  night,  when  all 
he  busy  thoughts  of  other  men  were  -sunk  in  sleep,  often  withdraw 
rom  the  company  of  his  disciples,  to  the  lonely  mountain  or  the  re- 
red  valley,  and  there,  whilst  the  moon  and  stars  were  moving  la 
tightness,  at  once  the  proofs  and  emblems  of  the  great  Creator's 
ower  and  glory,  did  he  not  hold  communion  with  his  heavenly 
rather,  and  pour  out  his  soul,  before  the  broad  eye  of  Omniscience* 
i  secret  fervent  prayer  ?"  As  I  spoke  these  words,  I  felt  my  heart 
turn  within  me,  and  both  my  brother  and  sister  seemed  struck  with 
stonishment,  at  the  animation  of  my  look  and  gestures,  and  the 
rarmth  of  my  language.'  pp.  426—228'. 

The  conversation  about  the  flower  is  not  forgotten.  c  Wee 
Jock9  soon  after  enters  the  room  with  a  flower  in  his  hand,  and 
unning  up  to  his  father,  cries  "  Daddy,  did  you  make  this  ?" 

"  *  You  little  foolish  boy,  what  puts  that  into  your  head  ?>•  replied 
iy  brother.  «'  Wha  made  it  then?''  said  the  child*  "  Gang  to 
nele  George,  and  he'll  tell  you,'9  answered  the  father,  unwilling  to 
tigage  with  a  subject  on  which  he  distrusted  his  own  judgment* 
Vhilst  this  conversation  was  going  on,  my  little  Janet  had  nipped 
nietly  behind  my  chair,  and  reminded  me,  in  a  whiiper,  of  my»  promise. 
'  Listen/'  said  I,  « to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  your  brother/'  Then  tak* 
ag  Jock  on  my  knee,  I  said,  "  Do  you  know  that  besides  this  daddy, 
ou  have  another  father,  who  is  the  father  of  every  body  t"-*>lf  What  l" 
eplied  my  little  nephew,  "  is  he  daddy's  father  too,  and  mammy** 
nd  your's,  and  Jock  Rabson's  and  a\"  «■  Yes,"  said  I,  "  and  it 
ras  he  that  made  that  pretty  flower,  for  ho  made  not  only  every  body/ 
ut  every  thing  too  in  all  the  world."  '<  Where  does  he  live  then  ?" 
sked  he, "  for  I'm  sure  I  never  saw  him."  "  You  never  saw  him, 
ay  love,"  returned  I,  "  but  he  seesaw*,  and  knows  every  thing  yod 
i0,  and  say,  and  think."  "  But  he  does  not  see  me  e'nnow,  Pin 
are,"  replied  he,  looking  anxiously  round  the  room,  "  for  he's  no 
ere."  "  You  need  not  Took  for  him,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  for  nobody 
an  see  htm ;  but  if  he  were  not  just  now  in  this  very  room*  do  you 
now  that  we  would  all  die,  for  he  keeps  us  alive  every  raotnmt*  Ho 
pes  with  us  wherever  we  go,  and  he  stays  with  us  wherever  we  stay*  . 
tad  he  is  so  good !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  good  he  is*"     The  little 

3  was  evidently  bewildered  and  confounded  for  a  few  seconds.  He 
never  heanfof  God  before,  or,  at  least,  he  had  never  hoard  him 
poken  of,  in  a  manner  that  he  could  at  all  understand,  and  the  idea 
rate  new  and  wonderful  to  him.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  tbe 
npression  wore  off,  and  he  ran  out  of  the  room  with  as  much  thought* 
■ssnees  and  unconcern  as  ever.  But  the  case  was  different  with 
iy  little  niece.  She  listened  to  every  word  I  spoke,  with  the  most 
ager  and  serious  attention.  "  Did  that  father  make  me  too,  uncle**  . 
Md  she,  after  a  pause, M  I  thought  Ood  made  me,  for  the  Carfccbie* 
»y*sae."  "Yes,  Janet,"  antweredl,"  your  catechism  says  true.  Ooct 
id  make  you  and  every  body,  for  Ood  is  this  very  Father  that  I  son 
liking  about*"    «  But  mammy  says,"  returned  she,  "  that  Ood  lives 
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in  heaven,  far  aboon  the  skies.  How  can  he  be  here  too,  keepiag 
us  alive,  and  how  can  he  mak'  the  flowers  grow,  and  how  can  he  see 
us  when  we  dinna  see  him  ?"  "  All  this  is  very  wonderful,  Janet,  and 
the  only  answer  I  can  give  you  is,  that  it  is  very  true.  .  God  is  here, 
and  at  your  grandmothers,  and  among  the  stars,  and  in  heaven  for 
above  the  skies,  all  in  one  moment.— This  Bible,  that  you  sometimes 
see  your  father  and  mother  reading,  tells  us  all  about  him,  and  we 
are  sure  that  what  it  tells  us  is  true,  for  it  was  God  himself  that  made 
good  men  write  it,  and  informed  them  what  to  say."  "  O  then  1 
wish  I  could  read  it,"  said  Janet,  eagerly,  "  for  I  would  like  to  ken 
about  him ;  but  you'll  may-be  tell  me ;  will  you,  uncle  ?"  Most  wil- 
lingly, my  dear  girl,"  returned  I  ,*  "  but  you  wUl  soon  learn  to  read 
it  for  yourself*  In  the  mean  time  we  are  going  to  prayers,  and  must 
make  ready  for  church ;  so  I  will  not  tire  you  any  more  just  now." 
"  But  I  am  not  tired/'  answered  the  sweet  girl,  "  when  wdl  you  tell 
me  more  ?•*  "  Put  me  in  mind,"  said  I,  "  the  first  time  you  see  I 
am  not  busy."  p.  231. 

The  following  is  in  a  higher  style, 

«  "  Does  his  first  name  begin  with  an  RV9  said  I.  "  Yes,"  he 
answered,  "  they  call  him  Robert !"  I  made  no  reply,  but  could 
not  help  thinking  on  the  letters  scratched  on  the  handle  of  the 
fatal  knife.  From  this  time  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  fellow  as  much 
as  I  could.  He  was  a  short  stout-built  man,  with  red  hair  and  a  ruddy 
complexion ;  but  there  was  a  fierceness  in  his  eye,  and  a  dark  cunning 

be  c<  fit 


in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which  marked  him  to 
for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  wars."  He  evidently  wished  to  be 
thought  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  with  this  design  he  talked  when 
every  other  person  was  inclined  to  be  silent  and  serious.  But  I 
thought  he  over-acted  his  part,  and  I  saw  that  his  conduct  attracted 
the  notice  of  more  people  than  myself,  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Johnston,  though  they  made  no  observations. 
Wine  was  now  handed  round,  but  nobody  tasted  it  except  Stewart, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  drunken  companions,  who  emptied  their 
glasses  with  an  air  of  triumph.  To  account  for  the  conduct  of  these 
individuals,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  some  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son's parishioners  agreed  with  Isaac  in  disapproving  of  the  funeral 
regulations  ?  and  being  headstrong  and  violent  tempered  men,  had 
formed  a  party  against  their  introduction.  Amongst  this  number 
were  all  the  loose  characters  who  liked  idleness  and  drunkenness. 

*  The  procession  at  length  moved  forward  to  the  church-yard. 
When  the  ceremony  of  interment  was  over,  and  before  any  person 
began  to  retire,  Mr.  Thomson,  standing  on  a  grave-stone,  informed 
the  company,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  sheriff,  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  church-yard,  till  an  examination  had 
taken  place,  which  might  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  this  dark  and 
horrid  business.  «  Huzza V*  cried  Hob  Stewart,  "  that's  right!  Ill 
guard  the  yett  and  let  nane  out."  "  You  are  saved  that  trouble, 
young  man,"  replied  Mr.  Thomson,  "  for  there  are  constables 
ahfeady  posted  at  the  gate,  and  none  need  attempt  to  escape.  I  mutt 
request  every- person,"  continued  he,  "  to  ait  down  on  the  j  ^' 
the  vacant  space  at  the  north  side  of  the  church*  arranged  gi 
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ia  rows  ai  possible.     That  you  may  not  think  this  request  unneees- 

ry,  I  will  explain  to  you  the,  reason  of  it.  The  murderer,  whoever 
wae,  left  the  impression  of  bis  shoe  on  some  new  dug  ground  near 
.the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed.  An  accurate  drawing  of 
ibe  form  and  dimensions  of  that  impression  has  been  taken  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Johnston  and  is  now  in  my  hand.  Our  intention  is  to 
examine  tile  feet  of  all  who  are  present,  and  compare  their  shoes  with 
(his  drought,  in  hopes  that  this  measure  may  tend  to  detect  the 
guilty  person."  My  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  ou  Itob  Stewart  during 
this  speech,  and  I  observed  his  face  turn  pale  and  red  by  turns. 
The  marks  of  guilt  were  visible  I  thought  on  his  countenance  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Thompson  ceased  speaking,  he  had  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  exclaim,  "  What  good  'ill  that  do?  A  bunder  folk 
may  bae  shoon  o'  the  same  size,  and  may-be  o'  the  same  shape  too. 
It  may  toak  innocent  folk  suspected,  and  sae  for  my  pairt  1  winna 
-consent  tili't.  Come  let  us  be  cfti  lads."  As  he  spoke  be  pulled 
some  of  his  companions  by  the  arm,  and  turned  towards  the  gate 
with  the  intention  of  making  his  escape,  "  The  first  man  that  leaves 
the  church-yard  before  he  is  examined,''  cried  Mr.  Johnston,  "  will 
be  taken  up  as  a  suspected  person,  and  committed  to  jail.  I  have 
the  authority  of  the  slieriff  For  saying  so."  A  murmur  of  approbation 
succeeded  this  speech,  and  Stewart  turned  back  intimidated,  and 
seated  himself  on  a  grave-stone  at  a  little  distance,  folding  his  arms 
Across  his  breast,  and  kicking  his  heels  against  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
stone,  that  he  might  appear  very  much  at  his  ease  As  soon  as 
silence  was  obtained,  Mr.  Thomson,  in  a  few  simple  words,  refuted 
Stewart's  objections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  held  up  to  public  view 
Mr.  Johnston's  drawing  of  the  footstep,  to  convince  the  people  that 
there  was  something  so  remarkably  peculiar  in  its  shape,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  finding  out  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged 
by  the  means  proposed.  Every  one  seemed  now  eager  to  have 
his  shoes  examined,  and  hastened  to  seat  himself  on  the  grass. 
Two  shoemakers  were  employed  *o  take  the  measurement,  and 
Mr.  Johnston  accompanied  them  with  the  drawing  in  his  hand. 
Stewart  had  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  I  saw 
bim  make  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  shift  his  seat,  so  as  to 
escape  examination.  When  at  last  his  turn  came,  his  colour  sud- 
denly changed  to  a  deadly  pale,  and  with  a  horrid  groan  In:  fell 
■enseless  ou  the  ground.  He  was  restored  by  the  application  of 
some  water  which  was  quickly  procured,  and  looking  wildly  round 
film  he  exclaimed,  "  You  cannot  say  that  I  did  it!  It  was  dark— 
who  saw  me?"  "God  Almighty  saw  you,  unhappy  young  man  !" 
■aid  Mr.  Johnston,  in  a  tone  which  thrilled  through  my  heart;  for 
be  had  now  taken  the  dimensions  of  Stewart's  shoe,  and  found  that 
it  corresponded  in  every  particular  to  the  copy  he  had  drawn. 
3Tie  murderer,  for  I  had  now  no  doubt  that  this  was  he,  havuig 
recovered  his  strength,  started  up  on  his  feet,  and  drawing  a  sharp 
pointed  knife  from  his  pocket,  threatened  to  stab  to  the  heart  the 
first,  man  that  laid  hands  on  him.  He  then  made  a  desperate  spring, 
and  before  any  person  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  prevent 
hinj.  reached  the  church  van! 'wall,  which  he  cleared  without  dim- 
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.eulty,  but  Wu  hit  balance  when  he  reached  the  other  aide,  he 
•tumbled  forward,  and  fell  on  the  point  of  the  knife.  He  waa  now 
secured,  and  as  he  was  losing  mucn  blood,  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
manse,  which  happened  to  be  the  nearest  house;  the  surgeon  who 
was  present,  atteuatug  him  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  his  wound. 
The  knife  had  entered  the  bowels  and  had  made  a  dangerous  wound, 
which  the  surgeon  immediately  pronounced  likely  to  prove  mortal. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  overheard  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  and 
cried  out  with  a  savage  joy,  which  filled  every  person  present  with 
horror,  "  Then  I'll  disappoint  the  law  vet — If  I  could  na  mak  my 
Escape  ae  way,  1*11  do  it  in  another.  Sleep !  sleep  1  they  say  it's  a 
sleep.'1  "  Alas!  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Thomson,  shudderina  as 
he  spoke,  u  in  that  deep  there  are  awful  dreams  to  the  wtcaecL 
Dreams !  do  I  say  I   they  are  horrible  realities.    God  grant  that  yam 

may  not  find "  «  It's  a  lie !"  interrupted  he  with  a  dreadful  oad* 

u  ill  no  believe  it  sac  ye  need  na  preach  to  me.'9  Mr.  Thomson 
Aiding  he  could  do  no  good  by  continuing  the  conversation  left  the 
room.'  pp.270— 873. 

The  following  domestic  scene  will  supply  hints  to  many  who 
are  above  the  condition  of  George  Ferguson  and  bis  Jean,  but 

are €  aboon  their  foot* 


<'  *  My  brother,  finding  his  voice  begin  to  faulter,  abruptly  ended 
the  prayer,  and  sent  the  young  ones  to  bed.  "  Your  voice  and  man- 
ner m  prayer  are  so  like  our  father's,"  said  I,  when  I  had  a  little  re- 
covered myself.  -  Ah !»  replied  he,  «  I  wish  I  were  like  hint  is 
ether  respects.  I  often  blush,  my  dear  George,  to  think  how  ill  f 
fill  his  place.  Every  thing  geed  on  like  clock  wark  wi'  bins,  and  at 
was  never  hurried,  nor  put  out  o'  his  way.  Even  his  vary  bans 
ken'd  their  ain  place  without  being  tell'd,  and  watched  his  looks  ts 
see  what  he  wanted.  Alas!  I'll  never  be  like  him.  1  am  aura,", 
added  he,  after  a  pause,  "  you  will  think  my  bairns  an  unruly  sc^ 
You  and  I,  Qconre,  durst  nae  mair  hae  behaved  to  our  father  as  the? 
do  to  me— They'll  scarcely  do  ought  that  I  bid  them.  I  hae  to  apeak 
to  them  ten  times  before  they'll  move  a  step ;  and  I'm  sure  they 
cenna  ear  it's  because  1  use  them  ill."  "  Na,  but  John/1  said  ha 
wife,  with  some  heat,  *  ye  maunna  talk  in  that  way.  Our  bairns, 
poor  things,  are  nae  war  than  their  neighbours.  Indeed  and  atweelf 
what  can  ye  aspect  o9  young  witless  things  ?  Ye  wad  na  hae  an  auU 
head  on  young  ehouldens,  wad  ye  i"  «  But,  my  dear  Jean,"  said  my 
brother,  *  it  was  aae  different  in  our  father's  time  wi*  George  ana^ 
me.  We  wad  as  soon  hae  put  oiur  head  in  the  fire,  as  hae  said  se 
much  as  ts&af  fir,  when  he  bade  us  do  any  thing.  I  never  thought 
saemeikle  about  it  till  this  moment.  There  maun  be  something 
wrap."  *  Well !  well !'•  exclaimed  I,  rejoiced  to  find  my  brother 
in  this  humour,  but  not  wishing  to  enter  into  an  altercation  with  hi 
wife,6*  should  there  be  any  thing  wrong,  it  is  not  yet,  I  hope,  too  lata 
to  correct  it."  :  4 

« «•  But  my  bairns/  said  the  fond  fifther ;  *  I  doubt  what  I  aaji 
about  them  yesternight,  will  mak1  you  think  them  unco  mialaariL, 
Bnt  they're  no  aae  til  a*  I  said.     To  be  aura  they're  no  at*  Jber$ 
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for  me,  as  we  used  to  be  for  our  father  j  but  where  will  von  meet  wif 
bairns  brought  up  sae  weel  as  we  were  ?"  "  Where,  indeed !"  re- 
turned I,  whilst  I  felt  the  tear  of  gratitude  and  filial  affection  starting 
into  my  eye ;  "  but,  John,  I  dont  think  you  do  our  father  Justice 
when  you  say  we  used  to  be  afraid  of  him.  He  was  not  a  tyrant 
that  We  should  have  feared  him:  he  was  our  friend,  our  instructor,  and 
our  guide.  He  did  not  drive  us  with  the  lash  of  authority ;  he 
gently  drew  us  by  the  cords  of  love :  and  you  know  perfect  lovectul- 
eth  out  fear."  *«  Very  true/*  answered  onr  brother ;  ««  I  was  wnm£ 
when  1  said  we  were  fearM  for  our  father,  for  I  never  ken'p  any  body 
I  liked  half  sae  weel,  except  my  wife,  nor  out  body  I  could  tell  9* 
lhe  thoughts  ©»  my  mind  sae  easily  to  ;  but  still  there  was  something, 
I  ken  na  what,  that  made  me  rin  whenever  he  bade  me,  and  likfe  to 
do  whatever  he  wished,  though  I  had  never  sae  great  an  aversion  to 
it  naturally/*  '<  You  have  exactly  expressed  my  feelings,1'  replied 
I ;  «•  and  these  are  the  sentiments  that  every  child  will  have  for  big 
parents,  if  there  is  not  some  fault  in  his  education.  "  I  dinna  ken" 
said  he ;    "I  think  there's  a  difference  in  the  nature  o'  bairns-** 


you  treat  them,  and  I  will  try  what  can  be  done." 

The  distress  of  the  poor  mother  when  her  sod  George  k 
brought  borne  apparently  drowned,  is  finely — we  were  going  to 
say  imagined,  but  the  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  is,  that 
the  Author  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  relating  what  actually 
took  place  within  his  observation. 

'  Finding  the  door  locked,  however,  "  He  is  dead!  he  is  dead!" 
exclaimed  my  sister  with  a  shriek  of  despair ;  *  ye  need  na  try 
te:  hide  it :  I  ken  the  warst !  Open  the  door,  O  open  the  door, 
and  let  me  see  my  poor  drowned  boy  ance  mair."  "  O,  Mrs.  Eer* 
gosoti,"  cried  the  minister,  for  I  was  too  much  affected  to  speak, 
"'do  endeavour  to  command  yourself.  We  have  hopes  of  your  son's 
recovery ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  come  in  just  now,  otherwise  you  wM 
spoil  all,  and  may  have  to  reproach  yourself  with  being  the  cause  of 
h|s  death.  Go  into  the  house  for  a  few  minutes,  and  your  brother 
will  let  you  know,  the  moment  any  alteration  takes  place.1'  *  My 
Mother!"  said  she,  "  where  is  my  brother?  what  for  does  he  no* 
speak !  If  he  speaks  I  will  believe  him."  "  O  George,'*  cried  my 
brother,  "  speak  for  mercy  s  sake !  are  you  sure  he  is  na  dead !  are 
you  sure  he'll  live  ?"  *«  My  dearest  brother,1  replied  I,  commanding 
myself  as  well  as  I  was  able,  "  I  am  here  doing  every  thing  I  can  for 
your  poor  boy,  and,  I  trust  in  God,  all  will  yet  be  well ;  out  K you 
wish  to  save  him  do  not  disturb  us,  for  this  is  a  critical  moment.**  *  0 
I  am  calm  !  I  am  perfectly  calm  !>»  said  my  sister,  m  a  tone  of  voice 
which  made  me  tremble  for  her  reason,  "  but  make  haste,  for  my 
br$rn  is  turning  round."  These  words  were  succeeded  by  %  «fiujit 
scream,  aud  immediately  after,  I  heard  her  stagger  backwards,  and 
tall  to  the  ground.  "  0  God!-'  exclaimed  my  brother wMly  \  "Jaiist 
I  lose  her  too !  this  is  too  much*" '  p.  242. 
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The  Means  lised  for  Ills  resuscitation,  (which,  with  grdt  j pro- 
priety are  specified  with  the  most  accurate  minuteness,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  of  Dr.  Cullen,)  are  at  length  successful.  They 
attempt  to  dissuade  the  mother  from  remaining  with  him  in  his 
-present  exhausted  state.  She  bursts  out  in  passionate  emotion, 
throwing  herself  at  the  same  time  on  the  bed  : 

* (<  How  can  1  leave  you,  my  darling  boy.  They  shall  not  tear  ma 
from  you — I'll  sit  by  your  bed  as  you  sTeep,  and  hearken  to  every 
breath  you  draw.  Nae  body  can  watch  like  a  mother  ;  I  ha'e  often 
'watched  by  your  cradle,  when  you  were  owre  young  to  thank  me, 
and  wha  shall  prevent  me  now.  You  wad  na  wish  me  toieave  yon, 
my  dear  bairn?  wad  Tie?"  "  O  no  mother/'  replied  George  feebly, 
"  ill  sleep  better  if  you're  near  me."  '(  1  kent  it!  I  was  sure  o'tl" 
'exclaimed  my  sister,  whilst  tears  for  the  first  time  found  a  passage 
down  her  cheeks.'  p.  246. 

We1  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  tale  is  separately  published.  Tbe 
length  of  the  extracts  which  we  have  been  led  to  make  from 
this  portion  of  the  volume,  precludes  our  entering  upon  any  par- 
ticular account  of  its  remaining  conteuts.  All  further  recom- 
mendation of  this  interesting  volume  would  be  superfluous. 


Art. IX.     Algha  and  Omega;    or  a  Minister's  closing  Address:  a 
,  ,  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stafford,  on 

Sunday,  Aug.  31st,  1817*    By  the   Rev.  Joseph  Maude,  M.A. 

Assistant  Preacher,  at  St.  Mary's  Stafford,  ana  late  of  Queen's 

College.  Oxford.  8vo.  Price  Is.  6d.  1817. 

'IMIti  impression  produced  by  this  Sermon  on  the  auditory, 
— ■  if  it  was  delivered  in  a  manner  at  all  corresponding  with 
the  earnestness  and  pathos  which  characterize  the  composition, 
.must  have  been  very  striking  and  effective,  AVe  have  uo  know- 
lege  of  the  preacher ;  but  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
-opening  paragraph.  The  text  is  Rev.  \\\.  iy  >'  And  be  said 
"  unto  me,  It  is  done.     I  am  Alpha,  and  Oroe#a,"  &o. 

*  Who  have  most  need  of  mercy  ?  Ministers  who  preach  the 
"Gospel,  or  the  people  to  whom  that  Gospel  is  preached  ?  In  his  own 
perception,  every  true  minister,  and  every  true  Christian  will  feel, 
and  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  he,  of  all  others,  is  most  dependent 
upon  this  attribute  of  the  Godhead  for  his  present  and  eternal  welfare. 
But  have  not  ministers  peculiar  need  of  mercy  ?  The  Apostle  Paul, 
wjicn  addressing  himself  to  collective  bodies  of  Christians  ;  to  'the 
Romans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  to  other  churches,  uni- 
formly salutes  them  with  those  two  special  blessings,  Grace  dhd 
Peace :  "  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  when  writing  to  those  eminent 
Ministers  of  Christ,  Timothy  and  Titus,  there  is  an  observable 
"difference  in 'his  mode  of  salutation.  To  Grace  and  Peace  he  also 
adds  Merry;  il  Unto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in  the  faith:  grace** 
pi&rty,  and  peace,  from  God  Our  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ  bur'lXfrtL" 


»• 
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It  is  not  imagined  that  any  essential  difference  is  hereby  intended ; 
inasmuch  as  private  Christians  have  need  of  mercy,  as  well  as  their 
spiritual  Instructors  ;  and  we  also  know  that  Mercy  is  comprehended 
under  the  other  two  expressions  of  Grace  and  Peace.  But  we  may, 
perhaps,  bis  allowed  to  gather  thus  much  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
apostolic  salutation,  that  ministers  of  religion,  above  all  other  persona 
whatever,  have  need  of  mercy.  They  are  placed  in  situations  of 
greater  responsibility;  they  are  generally  favoured  with  superior 
advantages  in  fcnotving  and  doing  the  will  of  God;  and  are  therefore 
under  greater  obligations  to  live  unto  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people.  If  they  sin,  they  sin  against  greater  light  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  their  guilt  is  marked  with  a  deeper  stain*  If  they  fail 
in  their  duty,  the  consequences  are  more  than  ordinarily  awful. 
Being  responsible,  in  a  sense,  for  the  bouIs  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
tent,  any  deficiencies  in  them,  especially  such  as 'materially  affect 
their  ministerial  character;  any  defect  in  their  instructions;  any  de- 
linquencies in  their  pastoral  life,  involve  not  only  their  own  souls  in 
correspondent  danger,  but  the  souls  of  their  people.  The  flock  may 
suffer  through  the  ignorance  and  wanderings,  and  finally  perish 
through  the  heedlessness  of  the  shepherd. 

*  How  far  this  peculiar  need  of  mercy,  in  the  case  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  might  enter  the  Apostle's  mind,  we  cannot  determine; 
only  such  may  he  the  intimation.  And,  Brethren,  I  believe  I  can 
with  truth  affirm,  that  it  is  with  correspondent  feelings  I  stand  dp, 
thiB  day,  before  you,  and  before  God/  pp.  5,  6, 7. 

Independently  of  any  circumstances  of  local  interest,  the 
whole  Sermon  is  of  a  superior  order,  and  will  he  read  with  great 
satisfaction.  As  an  affectionate  appeal  of  the  Christian  minister 
to  his  people,  it  is  well  adapted  to  come  home  to  every  man's 
bosom.  There  is  something  very  impressive  in  the  use  which  is 
.  made  of  the  words  chosen  for  the  text. 

'  If,  Brethren,  such  enquiries  so  press  upon  us,  and  appear  so 
serious  in  reference  to  the  close  of  my  ministry  amongst  you,  what  an 
additional  degree  of  importance  do  they  acquire  in  our  view,  when 
contemplated  in  reftrterice  to  that  time,  to  which  we  are  all  gradually 
and  surely  hastening,  when  the  tongue  now  speaking  shall  be  silent  in 
the  dust,  and  your  own  bodies  shall  be  consigned  to  the  tomb.  O 
how  strangely  soon  may  it  be  said  of  the  life  of  him  who  speaks,  and 
of  the  life  of  you  who  hear,  It  is  done  I  What  will  then  be  most  im- 
portant to  us,  and  to  our  surviving  friends  ?  Whether  wc  lived,  and 
whether  we  died  in  Christ.  Whether  Christ  be  our  Saviour — Whe- 
ther he  be  our  Alpha  and  Omega. 

4  Again,  after  death  shall  have  closed  our  eves  upon  all  our  earthly 
prospects,  and  all  our  earthly  plans;  and  when  of  that  Judgment, 
which  shall  eventually  take  place,  it  may  also  be  said,//  is  done ; 
when  the  issue  of  it  shall  be  fully  known,  and  fully  felt,  .in  the  res- 
pective sentences  passed  upon  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  0  hpw 
momentous  the  thought  I  What  is  our  sentence — What  is  our  place— 
,  What  is  our  portion  ?  If  now  we  begin  with  Christ  we  shall  then  have 
our  end  with  him.  If  he.  be  bow  our  Alpha*  $&  will  then  be  our 
Omega. 
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«  Lastly,  when  it  shall  be  said  of  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom.     It 
it  done  ;  when,  as  Mediator,  he  shall  have  accomplished  all  the  win 
•f  God ;  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  and  the  olessednesa  of  |he 
righteous  shall  hare  been  publicly  developed ;   when  the  church  ef 
the  redeemed  shall  shout,  Alleluia  I  and  the  Angels  round  about  the 
throne,  in  admiring  praise,  shall  respond,  Amen  /   O  how  awful  m  the 
consideration !  What  will  then  be  our  thoughts,  our  vkm,  o\i?Jeelinf9$ 
our  state*  our  eternity  f  That  such  a  crisis  is  on  the  approach,  we  aft 
aasuied  ■ u  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  mj, 
*  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father."     The  mediatorial  kingdom,, 
of  Christ,  in  which  every  thing  pertaining  to  his  Church  and  psmll' 
was  committed  to  his  rule  and  government,  having  answered  its  £k 
signed  end,  shall  come  to  its  close.     It  s*  A\  be  delivered  up  to  thtf 
Father  by  the  Son.     *  And  when  all  tLings  shall  be  subdued  jam) ' 
u  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself/9  at  Man  and  Mediator,  «  a* 
"  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God,"  Father* 
Son,  and  Spirit,  "  may  be  all  in  all."  p.  25.  r< 
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Ait.  X.  Poems.    By  Miss  D.  P.  Campbell,   of  Zetland,    lime; 
pp.226.    Price  10a.  6d.    Baldwin  and  Co.    1816. 

•  • 

fHESE  poems  appear  to  have  been  written  under  the  ge-. 
-"-  nuine  inspiration  of  sorrow.  The  Author  alludes,  in  a. 
mjedeat  Introduction,  to  circumstances  of  severe  calamity,  and 
to  the  deprivation  of  the  advantages  attached  to  happier  situs-; 
tions  of  life,  as  having  attended  their  composition  ;  and  she  ven- 
tures to  hope  that  *  having  no  ambition  to  gratify*  and  no  pre- 

*  sumption  to  answer  for,  the  eye  of  criticism  will  be  lenient  in 

*  its  judgement  and  sparing  in  its  scrutiny.'  This  appeal  to  our 
best  feefings  would  have  secured  our  silence  haa  we  found 
nothing  in  the  volume  which  deserved  our  praise ;  but  let  the 
following  stanzas,  in  which  the  deep  tones  of  the  heart  arc  so 
plainly  distinguishable,  speak  for  the  Author  in  the  irresistible 
eloquence  of  nature. 

«  TO  AN  OLD  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

*  While  some,  of  their  fictitious  lyres, 

A  mournful  farewell  take, 
Deep  tones  of  sorrow  from  thy  wires, 

My  trembling  fingers  wake  i 
What  though  thy  tohes  were  wild  and  rude 

Yet  oft  they  pleas'd  mine  ear, 
They  charm'd  my  hours  of  solitude, 

And  sweeten'a  cVry  tear ! 
Partner  of  many  a  lonely  hour, 

And  soother  of  its  pain, 
Farewell !— —  thy  soft  consoling  pow'r 

Shall  never  charm  again ! 
Then  fare-thee-well ! — for  we  must  part,— 
A  lighter  hand,  a  gayer  heart 

May  *ak*  thy  notes  with  better  skill  $-— 
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i  With  more  of  music's  melting  art, 

a  A  sadder  never  will !'  p.  t§8. 

1       Possibly  to  some  of  our  readers  the  image  of  a  young  poetess, 

B  < A  lone  wand'rer  of  the  Northern  isles, 

i  Plac'd  far  amid  the  melancholy  mam< — ' 

t  may  present  itself  as  a  vision  of  romance,  and  her  simple  strains 
ii  may  seem  to  come  with  wild  and  unearthly  music  from  some 
J  sea-beat  isle  where  storms  have  their  home,  and  sea-gulls 
J  scream,  and  spirits  resort,  and  mermaids  sing  the  fisherman's 
requiem.  How  far  the  realities  of  lonely  sorrow  might  prove 
from  answering  to  this  picture,  it  is  only  painful  to  surmise.  The 
'  circumstances  under  which  these  poems  were  written,  certainly 
1    impart  a  picturesque  character  to  many   of   them,    which  is 

■  considerably  aided  by  the  references  to  surrounding  scenery. 
By  this  means  they  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a 
reader  of  kindly  feeling,  who,  surrendering  himself  to  the  roman- 

*  tic  illusion,  is  content  to  listen  to  the  artless  strains  of '  untutored 
'  nature's  child.'  There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas  which  occur  in  the4  Address  to  Zetland.* 

8  «  Oh!  Laxford,  dear!  thy  barren  hBb 

=■  Fond  mera'ry  still  must  love ; 

a  To  thee  my  wand'ring  fancy  turns, 

Where'er  my  footsteps  rove* 

L  •  Oh !  scenes  by  happy  childhood  Hess'd, 

*  When  grief  was  all  unknown — 

■  But  dearer  now,  and  treqsur'd  more, 
i  Your  joys  for  ever  flown/ 

'I  dreaot'd  not  that  a  fairer  spot     < 

*  On  earth's  broad  bosom  lay; 

a  Nor  ever  wish'd  my  wancPrTig  feet 

m  Beyond  its  bounds  to  stP.y. 

'  And  when  I  read  of  fa J*w  geld* 

Beyond  the  northern  msjn ; 
And  towering  trees,  whose  leafy  arms 

Spread  o'er  the  hWry  plain ; 

*  Of  rivers,  through  the  verdant  vale 

Meandering  smooth  and  dear; 
Or  where  cascades  their  torrents  dash 

O'er  precipices  drear : 

4 1  read — and  fancy  cloth'd  thy  steps 

With  darkling  groves  Of  pine ; 
Bright  bloom'd  thy  flowers,  smooth  flowM  thy  streams, 

And  ev'ry  cjbprna  was  thine* 

«  Soft  on  the  weedy  sea-beach  stole 
The  wave  witfr  murmur  low;  % 

And  o'er  the'  undulating  tide 
Sertmr  flspbyas  Mt*r« '  r 
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*  And  there  the  moon,,  in  radiance  pqle, 

Her  mildest  lustre  threw ; 
Silv'ring  the  rocks  of  Tuinna-taing, 
And  Ocean's  bosom  blue. 

'  The  fields  ot  Ijammerslain  were  gay 

With  flow'rs  of  simple  dye ; 
And  primrose  there  and  daisy  bloora'd 

Beneath  a  brighter  sky. 

«  Oh,  Laxford  !  once  my  happy  home, 

Farewell  thy  rocky  shore ! 
The  wand'rer  that  has  fled  from  thee 

Returns,  alas !  no  more. 

*  Oh !  Hammerskin's  romantic  fields, ' 

Take,  take  my  last  farewell!— ? 

Another  now  shall  rove  your  banks. 

And  in  Scott's-Hall  shall  dwell; 

*  Another  now  shaH  nurse  the  flow'rs 

I  rear'd  with  anxious  care ; 
Another  range  the  sandy  beach, 
And  cull  the  sea-sheli?  there. 

'  Another,  by  tfeg  burn  reeling 

O'er  some  sad  tale  shall  weep  ,*    . 
Or  list'ning  to  jts  a^urm'riog  vpice, 

Be  softly  lull  d  to  sleep. 

'  Another  now  by  Severspool 

At  purple  dawn  shall  stray, 
And  on  tne  mossy  ward-hill  mark 

The  sportive  lambkins  play. 

'  Farewell,  ye  scenes  of  dear  delight, 

A  long,  a  last  adieu  1 
For  never  more  your  distant  charms 

These  aching  pye»  shall  view, 

*  And,  Laxford !  thou  my  once  lov'd  homey 

A  long  farewell  to  thee — 
The  blissful  hour  of  sweet  return 
Shall  never  smile  on  me  I 

*  Yet  raem'ry  oft  witji  pious  tear, 

As  changing  seasops  roll. 
Shall  consecrate  thy  parted  joys, 
And  bind  thee  to  my  soul.9  pp.  106r~-108. 

In  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poeiqs,  ttjere  must  be  exhibited 
considerable  inequality  of  merit,  but  there  U  a  strain  of  genuine 
feeling  throughout  these  simple  productions,  which  eannot  fail, 
we  think,  of  beguiling  the  reader's  sympathy,  and  some  of  the 


legend ;  but  we  select  the  following  as  b*i*g7  <we  think,  worthy 
to  tank  with  some  of  the  best  of  our  old  EngUsh  WtedavioVsim- 
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licity  and  pathos ;  a  description   of  poetry  which  is  adapted 
fter  all  to  take  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  mind.. 

*  THE  SOLDIER'S  WIDOW  % 

AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  HER  ONLY  CHILP. 

*  "  In  vain  for  me  may  summer's  glovt 

Make  blooming  nature  smile ; 
In  vain  may  all  the  charms  of  spring 
Adorn  our  happy  isle ; 

*  In  vain  for  me  may  zephyrs  kiss 

The  lily's  spotless  breast ; 
In  vain  for  me  the  blushing  rose 
In  beauty's  garb  be  dress'd ;  ' 

'  In  vain  for  me  may  pebbly  brooks 

And  winding  streamlets  run  ; 
In  vain  for  me  the  rising  morn, 

In  vain  the  setting  sun. 

'  My  world  is  yonder  little  grave. 

My  all  its  narrow  space ; 
My  only  child  reposes  there, 

Lock'd  in  Death's  cold  embrace. 

<  Yet  peace  is  thine,  sweet  innocent! 

By  care  nor  grief  oppressed ; 
Thou  sleep'st  regardless  of  the  pangs 

That  rend  thy  mother's  breast. 

(  Unconscious  babe !  I  would  not  wish 

Thy  deep  repose  to  break ; 
Better  in  peace  to  slumber  there. 

Than  like  thy  mother  wake. 

'  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  darling  babel 

Tilt  Heav'n's  resistless  voice 
Shall  rouse  the  slumb'rers  of  the  tomb, 

And  bid  thy  soul  rejoice. 

*  Sweet  child]  thine  infant  eyes  bad  scarce. 

Beheld  life's  opening  dawn, 
Than  thou  wert  fatherless,  and  I 
A  widow  left  forlorn. 

4  Nor  e'en  the  last  sad  grief  was  giv'n, 

His  dying  form  to  see ; 
He  fell  upon  a  foreign  shore, 

Unwept  by  all  but  me. 

«  Henry!  thy  nature  suited  ill 

The  battle's  stormy  rage—- 
Then  wheiefbre go,  wf  only  love,  '    -*< 

The  bloody  war  to  wag*  I  :?**. 

4  How  happfer  I,  did*  ftpii  Wpfcse    v  " !-    L-  -"■*«* 
•  •  «   Beside  on*  infant  f*my   ' '  ■  !"'  ,[   "''  A  ^  *»«/  " 
Than  burieft  tfaftri*fitjM  of  mite,   v  '•*  u.  i.  «vjruna 
Wh«re  bloody  cteedi  wens  doae.-     »  h*<.'  ;  Jb«i*>3%) 

V#fc.  Vlil.N.S..  :-  "...    1.  *!■■,■  «>■!;  ».»  »:.  J4  xM*  isfi?   rt 
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«  But,  ah  i  to  heav'n's  eternal  throne 

My  ceaseless  pray'r  shall  rise, 
That  yet  our  parted  souls  may  meet 

In  yonder  blissful  skies/' 

*  She  paus'd — for  now  the  glimmering  east 
'  Disturb' d  the  friendly  gloom ; 

Then  slowly  sought  with  bleeding  heart 

Her  chaag'd  and  cheerless  home.9  pp.  53 — 5. 

The  lines  '  To  an  Hypocrite,'  are  vigorous  and  pointed,  and 
as  a  varied  specimen  of  Miss  Campbell's  abilities,  we  cannot,  in 
justice,  withhold  them  from  our  readers. 

« TO  AN  HYPOCRITE. 

'  Thy  heart  is  hard — thou  hast  no  tear 
Like  that  which  drops  from  Pity's  eye. 

Her  angel  voice  .was  never  dear, 
Nor  can  thy  bosom  heave  the  sigh, 

The  tender  sigh !  for  other's  anguish, — 
Then,  haste  thee — to  thy  pleasures  fly, 

And  leave  roc  here  in  grief  to  languish. 

«  Yet,  thou  hast  said— perhaps  hast  sworn — 
Thy  soul  was  tenderness  and  truth ! 

Go,  Hypocrite !  thou  canst  not  mourn 
O'er  a  bruis'd  heart,  and  blighted  youth, 

Withering  away  with  grief  and  sorrow ! 
Or,  if  thou  dost,  I  rear,  in  sooth, 

;Tis  but  the  semblance  thou  dost  borrow. 

4  Yet  thou  canst  talk,  oh,  wond'rous  well ! 

Of  sympathy  and  feeling  too ; 
And  bid  thy  changeful  bosom  swell 

With  pity  that  it  never  knew, 
And  seem  all  tenderness  and  passion ! 

Yes !  to  thy  baser  nature  true, 
Thou  weep'st,  and  why  ?— it  is  the  fashion !'  pp.  151. 

We  think  that  these  extracts  will  supersede  the  necessity  of 
our  entering  upon  any  critical  estimate,  or  adding  auy  formal 
recoinmcndatiou  6f  this  unassuming  volume.  If  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  reader,  we 
may  then  state,  what  it  would  he  otherwise  unavailing  to  men- 
tion, that  the  motive  which  has  led  to  its  publication  is  no  other 
than  the  '  hope  of  alleviating  the  many  and  deep  distresses 
'  which  the  untimely  death,  of  an  affectionate  parent  has  entailed 
c  upon  bis  afflicted  family ;'  in  particular,  to  enable  the  Author, 
besides  contributing  to  the  relief  of  her  distressed  mother,  to 
educate  a  younger  brother  and  sister,  who  have  been  long  wholly 
dependent  on  her  exertions  iar  their  support.  The  volume  is 
dedicated  by  permission  to  Walter  Scott.    »< 
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Art.  XI.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland? 
during  the  Years  1813  and  1814*.  By  J.  T.  James,  Esq.  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  4to.  pp.  viii — 598.  Price  Si  3s.  Murray, 
1816.     (Second  Edition  since  published/ in  2  Vols.  8vo.)  " 

THIS  is  a  highly  interesting  and  well-written  work,  contain-* 
ing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  sensible  re- 
lnark,  and  displaying  a  very  considerable  proficiency  in '  the  habit 
1  of  rightly  conducting  inquiry',  without  which  a  traveller  may  see 
and  hear  an  infinity  of  things,  and  return  without  gaining  any 
accession  to  his  kuowledge.  The  period  at  which  Mr.  James 
visited  the  Continent,  was  a  very  critical  one  ;  and  not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  his  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1813.  In  the  month  of  August  in  that 
year,  he  arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  Brandenburgh  territory, 
which  he  describes  as  exhibiting  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a 
deserted  land  ;  not  a  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  seen, 
the  village  cross  and  well  forsaken,  the  corn  standing  ripe  for 
the  sickle,  but  only  a  few  groups  of  old  people,  women,  and 
children,  to  be  seen  in  the  fields.  All  trade,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign,  was  throughout  Prussia  completely  at  a  stand,  com- 
mercial confidence  extinguished,  heavy  forced  loans  levied  on 
every  individual,  the  plate  of  the  palace  melted  down,  immense 
foreign  armies  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  for- 
tresses in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  ;  such  was  the  aspect  of 
the  country  when  Mr.  James  visited  Berlin  ;  such  are  some  of 
the  realities  of  war.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  how- 
ever at  its  height ;  their  feelings  of  implacable  hostility  to  the 
French  only  waited  for  the  decision  of  their  ugng,  to  be  deve- 
loped as  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation.  '  Moreau  was  at 
Berlin,  confident  of  ultimate  success  :  '  tout  est  assomm6,'  was 
his  language.  Bluchcr,  the  idol  of  the  army,  was  once  more  at 
the  head  of  his  children.  Mr.  James  gives  a  very  characteris- 
tic speech  of  the  veteran  to  some  battalions  which,  exhausted 
j    by  fatigue,  had  halted,  declaring  themselves  unable  to  proceed. 

'  *  "  Are  you  wearied,  my  children  ?  Are  you  drenched  with  rain  I 
~  "  Are  you  pressed  by  hunger?  And  am  not  I,  in  my  old  age,  sub- 
g    "  jected  to  all  these  Bufferings  alike  with  every  man  amongst  yon  i 

*  <'  But  the  enemies  of  my  king  are  in  the  land,  and  I  have  sworn  to 
ft    "  take  no  rest — follow  me."    They  instantly  rose  as  if  bis  words  had 

*  wrought  a  miracle  on  their  jaded  bodies.* 

*  This  enthusiasm  has  had  its  vent,  but  not  its  reward.  It  is 
"  painful  to  reflect  how  little  has  been  gained  by  *  the  deliverance 
J  '  of  Europe."  At  a  time  when  even  Englishmen  are  to  be 
?*  found  who  speak  of  liberty  and  popular  rights  as  mere  phaa^ 

*  toms,  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  such  sentiments- as  the  followiflfe, 
I1  in  a  writer  who  will  not  be  charged  with  any  tendency  tO'Jfactf* 
^    binism.  2  1$  "4  ■  :  f    **  * ■,1* 
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4  Tne  Prussians  are  a  people,  if  properly  treated,  neither  factious 
nor  designing ;  yet  the  unfortunate  policy  of  the  court,  so  long  per- 
sisted in,  have  produced  the  germs  of  parties  that  may  one  day  or 
ether  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  A 
despotism  is  a  primitive  form  of  government,  injurious  ever  to  itself 
or  its  neighbours,  which  ought  to  be  disavowed  among  the  more  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe,  in  such  an  era  as  the  present.  But 
views  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  singte' 
nation,  seem  to  require  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the  European  conti-' 
rtent  certain  changes  should  be  made.  The  public  weal  of  Europe 
demands  that  Germany  should  be  free :  if  she  is  not  to  lie  at  toe 
mercy  of  the  first  conqueror  that  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 
whether  from  the  east  or  the  west,  her  sovereigns  must  be  supported 
in  the  day  of  trial  by  the  powers  and  energies  of  a  free  people,  with* 
out  which  the  colossal  bulwarks  that  modern  policy  has  sought  to 
raise  for  her  protection,  will  stand  forward  but  to  expose  the  more 
their  real  impotence.  Had  Prussia  been  blest  with  a  representative 
system,  had  the  feelings  of  the  country  been  consulted,  she  would 
long  since  have  decided,  at  a  single  blow,  that  war  in  which  Europe 
was  now  engaged  for  the  sixth  time.  Had  Austria  been  so  consti- 
tuted, had  a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry  and  activity  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  purged  the  several  parts  of  her  political  frame,  that  country,  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  national  resources,  and  the  finest  troops  in  the 
world,  would  not  have  had  to  lament  the  fatal  reverses  that  have 
arisen  from  a  disorganized  government,  administered  by  the  hand  of 
imbecility.  A  pure  monarchy  is  found  weakest  in  a  defensive  war. 
Buonaparte  well  calculated  the  difference  of  persuading  a  people,  and 
cajoling  or  frightening  their  prince.' 

Mr.  James  represents  the  character  of  Bernadotte  in  a  very 
favourable  liglifct  It  seems  that  what  contributed  as  much  as 
bis  acknowledge  military  talents,  to  recommend  him  to  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  four  Houses  of  Diet,  were  his  lenity 
aud  humanity  in  the  administration  of  the  district  entrusted  to 
his  charge  by  Bonaparte,  which  had  led  to  his  removal.  He 
had,  moreover,  become  acquainted  with  Generals  Esseu  and 
Wrede,  and  other  Swedish  officers  of  distinction,  at  the  capture 
pf  Lubec,  on  which  occasion  he  exerted  his  influence  with 
Bonaparte  to  procure  an  armistice  for  the  troops.  It  was  a 
French  faction,  it  is  true,  that  introduced  him  to  Sweden ;  but 
$o  .far  was  Bonaparte  from  having  any  influence  on  either  the 
priahes  of  the  party  or  the  decision  of  the  election,  that  he  at  one 
time  refused  his  permission  to  the  Marshal  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Swedes,  because  Bernadotte  was  unwilling  to  pledge 
himself  on  the  subject  of  the  continental  system  ;  and  he  con- 
sented at  last  with  reluctance.  The  Marshal  had  incurred 
his  displeasure  at  Wagram,  and  had  ever  since  been  left 
unemployed;  be  was  therefore,  as  Mr.  James  remarks,  the 
last  person  on  whom  '  the  king-maker'  would  have  wished  to 
confer  this  dignity. 

Bernadotte  solicited,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  the 
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introduction  of  the  French  Conscription,  esteeming  it  a.  measure 
of  essential  importance  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
Sweden ;  but  Mr.  James  asserts,  that  its  operation  in  that 
country Js  by  no  means  oppressive;  the  law  being  in  fact  a 
constitutional  victory  over  the  higher  privileged  orders  on  the 
part  of  the  commonalty,  rather  than  an  infraction  on  the 
rights  of  the  lower,  as  the  nobility  were  not  previously  liable  to 
serve.  And  this  concession  was  followed  by  another  act  of  the 
Diet,  abolishing  a  second  exemption  not  less  iniquitous  in  its 
principle  ;  the  nobles,  yielding  to  public  feeling,  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  burden  of  taxation.  If  Bernadotte  should 
pursue  his  apparent  intention  of  raising  the  power  of  the  mer- 
chants and  peasants,*  so  as  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  over- 
bearing weight  of  the  nobles,  he  will,  as  our  traveller  remarks, 
'  follow  the  wisest  course  which  historical  experience  can  point 
'  out  for  imitation.'  His  foreign  policy  has  been  equally 
marked  by  sagacity.  Finland,  the  object  of  contention  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  for  the  last  century,  being  lost,  the 
occasion  for  mutual  jealousy  and  enmity  between  the  two 
nations  ceased,  and  with  that,  the  necessity  of  seeking  protec- 
tion from  the  alliance  of  France.  The  acquisition  of  Norway, 
which  presented  the  only  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland; 
and  which  had  long  been  the  favourite  object  of  Swedish  ambi- 
tion, became  therefore  the  great  point  on  which  the  mind  of 
the  Crown  Prince  was  resolutely  bent.  An  alliance  with 
Russia  secured  its  accomplishment,  and  he  balanced  but  for  an 
instant  in  accepting  the  proposals  of  the  confederate  powers. 
Norway,  in  a  niilitary  point  of  view,  is  a  possession  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  Sweden,  as  increasing  her  powers  of 
defence,  besides  adding  very  considerably  to  her  internal 
resources,  and  her  commercial  advantages.  The  Crown  Prince 
deserves,  in  fact,  in  our  Author's  estimation,  *  every  mark  of 

*  gratitude  that  the  nation  can  confer  upon  him  for  bis  exertions, 

*  his  spirit,  his  activity,  and  his  generosity.'  The  men  who 
enjoy  his  confidence,  arc  characterized  by  acknowledged  talents, 
and  the  noblest  moral  qualities.  Of  his  French  followers,  only 
Jour  are  retained  in  his  suite.  Barou  Wetterstedt,  the  chancellor, 

*  a  character  of  the  greatest  promise/  enjoys  his  perfect  con- 
fidence, and  accompanied  him  during  the  war,  as  his  diplomatic 
a^ent.  Mr.  James  speaks  also  in  very  high  terms  of  Count 
]£rgerstrom,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Count  Oyl- 
lenberg,  the  minister  of  justice. 

.  Our  Author,  in  his  Preface,  alludes  rather  sneeringly  to 
the  fashion  of  presenting  us,  in  books  of  Travels,  instead  of 

*  •  The  House  of  Peasants  consists  of  a  selection  from  a  minor 
4  class  of  country  gentlemen/  wha  ara  called,  at  proprietors,  free 
peasants ! 
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the  simple  and  interesting  stories  of  our  ancient  tourists,  poli- 
tical theories,  historical  anecdotes,  and  essays  on  the  genius 
and  character  of  a  people.  With  an  inconsistency  of  which  the 
reader  will  not,  however,  regret  that  be  has  been  guilty,  .Mr.  J. 
has  freely  indulged  in  discussions  of  this  nature.  After  com- 
menting on  'the  infinite  difficulty'  of  just  discrimination  of  na- 
tional character,  he  proceeds  to  draw  the  following  not  very 
flattering  picture  of  the  Swedes. 

*  The  nation  has  its  singularities ;  and  if,  as  philosophers  tell  us, 
the  chill  of  a  northern  climate  tinges  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  with  an  unimpassioned  spirit  of  reserve,  it  is  certain  that 
there  exists  something  of  a  reciprocity  between  the  moral  andphy*. 
sical  constitution  of  Sweden.  Rigidly  ceremonious,  they  make  their 
stiff  and  mcasuied  courtesies  the  essentials  rather  than  the  forma  o£ 
life,  and  seem,  in  a  stranger's  eye,  a  people  cold  in  their  nature  as.  the- 
very  snows  they  dwell  upon.  Their  characteristics,  a  passive  courjye 
not  unmixed  with  indolence ;  a  pride,  not  free  from  ignorance ;  a  dis- 
position, that  is  not  ill-humoured  from  having  no  humour  at  all,  from 
indifference — from  apathy.  But  a  Swede  is  never  in  extremes :  eves, 
these  traits  are  not  deeply  marked,  and  if  we  review  the  more'  favour- 
able side  of  his  character,  we  shall  find  in  him  an  undaunted  spirit  oP 
perseverance,  and  an  hopest  love  of  freedom,  to  which  the  feelings  Of 
every  one  does  homage,  and  I  may  truly  affirm  that  no  traveller  pestsi 
from  their  shores  but  he  quits  them  with  regret,  and  ever  afterward^ 
takes  the  strongest  interest  in  whatever  tidings  he  may  hoar  .that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  nation.' 

This  last  sentence  partakes  rather  too  much  of  the  air  of  an 
unmeaning  compliment  cjesigued  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
former  remark.  Perseverance  and  a  love  of  liberty,  though  in* 
estimable  qualities,  form  but  a  scanty  catalogue  of  virtues. 
Mr.  James,  however,  bears  testimony  elsewhere  to  their  pro- 
verbial honesty,  in  winch  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars, he  considers  them  as  resembling  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  The  only  additional  moral  quality,  their  indisputable 
claim  to  which  obtains  his  acknowledgement,  is,  '  a  high  degree 
'  of  that  feeling  of  rude  pride  (I  had  almost  said  sulkiness,) 
1  which  distinguishes  the  manners  of  the  lower  class  of  people 
'  under  a  free  government.1  '  Occasionally,  however,  higher 
*  traits  of  mind,9  adds  Mr.  J. '  are  displayed,  and  such  as  reflect 
'  the  greatest  credit  on  the  national  charaoter,'  of  which  an  inte- 
resting instance  is  subjoined  in  the  person  of  a  free  peasant  of 
the  province  of  Blekingen,  whose  probity  and  honour  had  pro* 
cured  his  return  to  eight  successive  meetings  of  the  Diet,  in  most 
of  which  he  was  chosen  speaker  to  the  House.  King  Adolphus 
Frederic,  on  passing  through  the  district,  paid  him  a  visit} 
and  '  condescended  to  partake  of  his  cottage  cheer.9 

*;  During  his  abode  at  Stockholm,  he  was  much  caressed- by  the 
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Court;  and  the  Queen,  among  others  who  sent  him  presents,  gave 
him  a  very  handsome  robe  of  velvet.  On  the  following  day  hir 
Majesty  happened  to  meet  Hokanson  in  the  streets,  and  seeing  him 
In  his  usual  dress,  she  asked  him  with  an  air  of  surprise,  whether  he 
bad  received  her  gift. — "  Yes,"  said  he,  (opening  his  coat  and  ex- 
hibiting the  velvet  sown  on  the  lining,)  "  I  hold  it  here  next  my 
*  heart,  but  no  shew  of  splendour  or  finery  shall  ever  induce  roe  to 
4  forego  the  title  in  which  I  glory  of  a  free  peasant  of  Sweden." • 

Mr.  James  considers  himself  as  warranted  by  historical  facts, 
in  imputing  to  the  character  of  the  Swedes,  '  a  cold-blooded 
:  obduracy,  and  a  sanguinary  turn  of  mind,9  as  manifested  in 
;he  development  of  public  sentiment  on  great  occasions,  and 
Bore  especially  in  the  foul  and  frequent  assassinations  which 
itain  their  annals.  Plots  of  this  nature  he  represents  as  having 
leen  beforehand  the  matter  of  notoriety,  carried  on  without  any 
egard  to  secresy,  and  put  in  execution  without  interruption,  and 
iften  with  absolute  impunity.  He  instances  the  recent  assas- 
(ination  of  Count  Fersen,  and  the  conspiracy  against  the  late 
ving  Gustavus  Aclolphus,  in  support  of  his  assertion  ;  and  he 
tates  that  there  have  been  few  Swedish  kings  that  were  not 
'ither  killed  or  forcibly  dethroned.  The  following  narrative  is 
ixceedingly  curious  :  it  is  taken  from  an  account  written  by 
Jliarles  XI.  in  his  own  hand,  attested  by  several  ministers  of 
tate,  und  preserved  in  the  royal  library, 

4  Charles  the  Eleventh,  it  seems,  sitting  in  his  chamber  between 
he  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  was  surprised  at  the  appear- 
ace  of  a  light  in  the  window  of  the  hall  of  the  diet ;  he  demanded  of 
be  grand  chancellor,  Bjelke,  who  was  present,  what  it  was  that  he 
aw,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  only  the  reflection  of  the  moon : 
ritli  this,  however,  he  was  dissatisfied;  and  the  senator,  Bjelke, 
pon  after  entering  the  room,  he  addressed  the  same  question 
>  him,  but  received  the  same  answer.  Looking  afterwards  again 
trough  the  window,  he  thought  he  observed  a  crowd  of  per- 
ms in  the  hall :  upon  this,  said  he,  Sirs,  all  is  not  as  it  should 
e— in  the  confidence  that  he  who  fears  God  need  dread  nothing, 
•will  go  and  see  what  this  may  be.  Ordering  the  two  noblemen  be- 
nre-mentioned,  as  also  Oxenstiern  and  Brahe,  to  accompany  him,  he 
tot  for  Grunsten  the  door-keeper,  and  descended  the  staircase  lead- 
is;  to  the  hall. 

-•  Here  the  party  seem  to  have  been  sensible  of  a  certain  degree  of 
tepidation,  and  no  one  else  daring  to  open  the  door,  the  king  took 
ie  key,  unlocked  it,  and  entered  first  into  the  anti-chamber:  to 
teir  infinite  surprise,  it  was  fitted  up  with  black  cloth  :  alarmed-  by 
ijs  extraordinary  circumstance,  a  second  pause  occurred;  at  length' 
te  king  set  his  foot  within  the  hall,  but  fcll  back  in  astonishment  at  - 
lint  he  saw ;  again,  however^  taking  cpurage,  he  majle  his  coroptr  ■ 
ions  promise  to  follow  him,  and  advanced.  The  hall  was  lighted-up 
M  arrayed  with  the  same  mournful  hangings  as  the  anti-chambers 
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in  the  centre  was  a  round  table,  where  tat  sixteen  venerable  men, 
each  with  large  volumes  lying  open  before  them :  above  was  the  king, 
a  young  man  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  the  crown  on 
his  head  and  sceptre  in  his  hand.  On  his  right  hand  sat  a  personage 
About  forty  years  old,  whose  face  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  inte- 
grity ;  on  his  left  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who  seemed  very  urgent  with 
the  young  king  that  he  should  make  a  certain  sign  with  his  head, 
which  as  often  as  he  did,  tlie  venerable  men  struck  their  hands  on 
their  books  with  violence. 

'  Turning  my  eyes,  says  lie,  a  little  further,  I  beheld  a  scaffold  and 
executioners,  and  men  with  their  clothes  tucked  up,  cutting  off  heads 
bne  after  the  other  so  fust,  that  the  blood  formed  a  del  use  on  the 
floor :  those  who  suffered  were  all  young  men.  Again  I  looked  up 
and  perceived  the  throne  behind  the  great  table  almost  overturned; 
near  to  it  stood  a  man  of  forty,  that  seemed  the  protector  of  the  king- 
dom. I  trembled  at  the  sight  of  these  things,  and  cried  aloud— 
f  It  is  the  voice  of  God!— What  ought  1  to  understand ?— When 
•hall  all  this  come  to  pass  ?"— A  dead  silence  prevailed ;  but  on  my 
crying  out  a  second  time,  the  young  king  answered  me,  saying,  This 
ahall  not  happen  in  your  time,  but  in  the  days  of  the  sixth  sovereign 
alter  you.  He  shall  be  of  the  same  age  as  I  appear  now  to  have,  aod 
this  personage  sitting  beside  roe  gives  you  the  air  of  him  that  shall  be 
the  regent  and  protector  of  the  realm.  During  the  last  year  of  the  re- 
gency, the  country  shall  be  sold  by  certain  young  men,  but  he  shall 
then  take  up  the  cause,  and,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  young 
king,  shall  establish  the  throne  on  a  sure  footing :  and  this  in  such  a 
way,  that  never  was  before  or  ever  afterwards  Bnall  be  seen  in  Swe- 
den so  great  a  king.  All  the  Swedes  shall  be  happy  under  him ;  the 
public  debts  shall  be  paid ;  he  shall  leave  many  millions  in  the  trea- 
sury, and  shall  not  die  but  at  a  very  advanced  age :  yet  before  he  is 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne  shall  an  effusion  of  blood  take  place  un- 
paralleled in  history.  Yoo,  added  he,  who  are  king  of  this  nation, 
see  that  he  is  advertised  of  these  matters :  you  have  seen  all ;  act 
according  to  your  wisdom. 

4  Having  thus  said,  the  whole  vanished,  and  (adds  he)  we  saw 
nothing  but  ourselves  and  our  flambeaus,  while  the  anti-chamber 
through  which  we  passed  on  returning  was  no  longer  clothed  in  black. 
— "  Nous  entrames  dans  mesappartemens,  etje  me  mis  auuHoi  d  fcrtre 

ce  que  faxwis  vu  :  asnsi  que  les  averHssements  ausri  bien  queje  le 

puis.     Que  le  tout  est  vrat,je  le  jure  sur  ma  vie  fy  mon  koaneur,  au* 

tant  que  le  Dieu  m'aide  le  corps  %  Pame. 

«'  diaries  XL  aujourd'hm  Roide  SuideV 
'•  Van  1691,  17  Dee. 

**  Comme  temeins  Sf  presents  sur  les  Heux  nous  avons  vn  tout  ee  que 
"  S.  Af.  a  rapporte,  4*  none  Paffermons  par  ntitre  serment,  autant  que 
44  pieunous  aide  pour  le  corps  %  Pome.    H.L*  BjMe%Or.iJkmnceier 

mm     *_     v%     ■ n*  ft a —* r% i  _       *\         *  *•*>.. 
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"  etierna,  SentUeurr^JPetre  Gruntfen>  Huissier." 

'  The  whole  story  it  curious,  and'  well  worth  attention;  but  smless 
the  young  king's  ghostly  representative  made  an  error  in  Jiis  chrono- 
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i  logical  calculation*  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  time  specified 

{  with  that  which  is  yet  to  come*    I  can  offer  no  explanation,  and  be- 

,  oueath  the  whole,  like  the  hieroglyphic  in  Moore's  Almanack,  to  tbe 

,  setter  ingenuity  of  my  readers.1  pp.  160—163. 

i         *  The  development  of  public  sentiment  on  great  occasions/ 

1     would  nevertheless  seem  to  present  a  very  ambiguous  criterion 
of  the  national  character;  and  we  must  profess  ourselves  rather 

1     dissatisfied  with  the  slight  evidence  on  which  Mr.  James  builds 
his  opinion  as  to  the  '  sanguinary  turn  of  mind'  discoverable  in 
the  Swede.    To  say  nothing  of  the  vagueness  of  the  expression, 
cruelty  is,  under  different  modifications,  too  characteristic  of 
Jbuman  nature  under  every  climate.    Mr.  James  terms  it  in  the 
Swede,  cold-blooded  obduracy  !  What  better  name  would  he  ffive 
to  the  subtle  fiendish  jealousy  of  the  Italian,  or  to  the  dark 
passions  of  the  Spaniard  ?  Or  what  will  he  say  to  *  the  san- 
*  guinary  turn'  of  mind  exhibited  by  the  French  in  their  cool- 
blooded  massacres  ?  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  addace  this 
as    a  national  characteristic.     The  Swedes,    Mr.  J*  tells  us, 
are  sluggish  and  phlegmatic,    and  contemplate  scenes  of  as- 
sassination  and  cruelty  with   indifference.    A    foreigner  who 
should  witness  the  conduct  of  an  English  mob  at  an  execution, 
and  who  should  take  his  ideas  of  the  national  character  from 
the  sanguinary  outrages  recorded  in  our  domestic  history,  might 
.  draw  a  similar  inference  respecting  this  nation,  that  they  are 
obdurate  and  sanguinary.    The  English  national  character  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  their  bull-dog  in  point  of  ferocity ;  that 
of  the  French  has  been  described  as  partaking  equally  of  the 
monkey  and  the  tiger.     The  fact  is,  that  the  organ  of  de$truc- 
Hvene$$,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  would  say,  is  to  be  found  pretty 

;  equally  among  all  nations,  in  a  state  of  development  proportioned 
to  their  moral  cultivation  and  to  the  enlightened  character  of 
their  social  institutions. 

'  As  to  religion/  continues  Mr.  James,  *  the  Roman  Catholic  and 

reformed  churches  may  be  called  those  of  the  south  and  north  of 
•  Europe  respectively,  and  the  established  church  of  Sweden  is  the 

Lutheran ;  hut  the  spirit  of  piety  is  quiet  and  dormant;  unfomented 
.  by  the  fostering  warmth  ofjamng  sectarists,  it  sinks  to  a  state  of 

tranquillity  and  almost  indifference,  rarely  becoming  the  foundation 

of  moral  conduct  or  principle** 

A  traveller  demands  too  much  of  his  readers,  if  he  expepts 

:  that  a  passing  remark  of  this  kind  can  be  accepted  as  infor- 

-  nation  ;  but  the  sentiment  which  Mr.  James  throws  out,  whether 

'  en  voyageur,  or  en  pkiloiophe,  may  be  just  worth  tbe  attention 

'of  that  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  to  whom  such  a  remedy 

for   the  indifference  generated  by  an  Establishment,  appears 

fraught  only  with  mischief.    It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  g^ 

Vol., Vlli,  N.S.  «K  .  ;      jS  V.  ,■: 
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so  far -as 'Sweden,  in  otdet  to  Ami  room  to  the  remark,  that  the 
spirit  of  piety  rarefy  becomes  the  foundation  of  hiitnan  oondne*. 
As  to  its  particular  application  to  Sweden,  we!  stfppOseVthat  \% 
common  with  other  Lutheran  countries,  a  lamentable  degree  of 
religions  apnthy  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  dissemination 
of  religions  knowledge;  bat  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  in  London,  have  already  communicated  an  impulse  to 
the  corresponding  societies  at  Stockholm,  which  cannot  fail  'of 
producing  the  most  beneficial  results  throughout  that  kingdom. 
"'A  singular  moral  anomaly  in  the  biographical  history  of  Swe- 
den, occurs  In  the  fanciful  tenets  of  Emanuel  Sweden  borg. 
Mfc  Jferae*  fttserts/howeveir,  that  he  never  obtained  numerous 
dtitoiple*  i iy1  hist  oWn  country  ;  that  hisseheme  is  looked  upon 
there  as  harfiijjf  -been  in  speculation  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  at 
h&st  on  tWe  fmrt  of  his  chief  followers ;  and  that  before  he  fled  to 
England,  he  had  on  one  ground  or  anotlier,  quarrelled  with  all 
his  friends. 

We  must  now  take  leave  -of  Sweden,  and  accompany  Mr. 
Jamesf  to  sjcencs  which  geein  to  have  taken  much  stronger  lioM 
upon  his  imagination.    "  It  is  not  possible,9  he  says,  *'  to  give 

*  an  account  capable  of  pour t raying  faithfully  the  surprise  and 
T  astonishment'  of  the'travcNer  on  entering  the  city  of  Peters- 
burgh  :  the  effect  is  stupendous.  <  Whatever  beauties  may 
c  have  been  shadowed  out  by  imaginary  anticipation,  every  idea 
'-'falls  short  of  the  excellence  of  the  Original,  and  every  former 
e  relation  one  has  heard  seems  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  admi- 
*■  ration  far  too  coM.  It  is  a  city  of  new  built  palaces.9  Again, 
lie  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  fairest  city  in  the  world,1  and  multiply- 
ing his  epithets  rather  too  fast,  describes  the  scene  as  c  at  once 
c  g*J>  lively,  and  sublime :'  '  uniting  in  the  same  view  all  the 

*  elegant  symmetries  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  with  the  gor- 
'  geous  pride  of  the  East/ 

We  pass  over  our  Author's  florid  description  of  this  magni- 
ficent capital,  his  very  unnecessary  references- to  the  calumnious 
estimates  of  the  Russian  people  given  by  former  writers,  and 
his.  somewhat  pompous  cxpatiation  on  the  difficulty  of  referring 
the  national  character  io  its  present  state,  '  to  any  scheme*  of 

*  analytical  rule  ;'  preferring  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  in- 
formation as  we  can  collect,  relative  to  the  present  moral  and 
political  aspect  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Mr.  James  is  not  disposed  to  think  that  the  independence  of 
Europe  is  in  any  danger  from  the  preponderating -strength  of 
this  enormous  despotism.  - 

'  Oppressed  as  Russia  is,  by  an  autocratical  government,  with  an 
all-powerful  nobility,  with  an  hqlf-digested  feodal  system,  with  an 
incapacitating  spirit  of  corruption  in  every  branch  or  administration, 
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With  foreigners  in  possession  of  every  post  of  honour  or  profit;  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Russia  has  reached,  in  the  present  re(gn, 
^the  highest  pinnacle  of  rank  and  power  which  her  (present)  circum- 
stances can  ever  admit  her  to  attain,  and  should  an  alteration  in  her 
system  be  contemplated,  it  is  hardly. possible,  from  such  a  melange  of 
incongruities,  to  augur  that  any  change  should  be  lasting  or  produc- 
tive in  the  end  of  consequences  beneficial  to  herself.  The  imperial 
authority,  now  all-powerful,  will  hereafter  find  itself  unable  to  check 
the  influence  of  knowledge  and  sense  of  partial  liberty  that  daily 
diffuse  themselves  more  and  more  throughout  the  nation.  It  requires 
no  great  foresight  to  predict  the  divifrians  and  factions  that  must 
ultimately  arise  from  the  irregular  distribution  of  wealth  and  power 
over  so  enormous  an  extent  of.  territory ;  arid  wheresoever  accident 
shall  cast  the  balance,  it  will  be  an  easy  task  of  ambition  to  $hrow  off 
all  dependance  on  the  semi- Russian  capital:  the  storm  is  now  pre- 
paring, and  every  fresh  act  of  aggrandisement  brings  ryearer  the  hour 
of  dissolution/ — '  The  dissolution  of  so  mighty  a  mass  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  viewed  with  unconcern,  but  its  fall  may  involve  many 
others  also  in  destruction,  and  enC umber  all  Europe  with  the  ruins/ 

Mr.  James  here  again  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing performed  the  part  of  an  auto-critic,  in  satirizing,  in  his  Pre- 
face, the  ambitious  style  of  j>olitical  theorizipg  adopted  by-iaof- 
dern  travellers ;  his  remarks  will,  however,  serve  to*occbj[y.ih* 
speculations  of  our  readers,  and  to  allay,  perhaps,  some -oi  those 
apprehensions  which  may  have  been  awakened  by  the  portents 
of  periodical  journalists,  with  respect  to  this  new  source  of  dan- 
ger to  Europe.  The  physical  resources  of  a  country  do  not 
assuredly  consist  in  extent  of  territory,  or  iix  its  mass  of  popula- 
tion :  these  do  not  render  a  nation  formidable.  It  is  not  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  that  Europe  is  in  any  danger  of  agfciii 
.becoming  the  conquest  of  barbarians,  aud  of  having  her  social 
institutions  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  autocracy  of  des- 
potisjn*  Yet,  in  no  other  point  of  view,  we  conceive,  can  the 
armig£,oT  Russia  be  regarded  with  alarm.  .tVhat  constitute  an 
army,  and  fit  it  for  achievements  of  conquest,  are  discipline,  com- 
pactness, a  common  mind,  a  simultaneous  energy  pervading, 
like  a  pulse,  the  whole  of  the  moral  machine,  and  giving  regu- 
larity and  certainty  to  its  operations.'  But  such  an  army  cannot 
be  called  into  existence  at  the  will  of  a  despot.  Circumstances 
adequate  to  produce  a  change  on  the  national  character,  some 
glorious  necessity,  some  patriot  cause,  or  some  national  idol, 
working  upon  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  could  alone 
form  the  shapeless  materials  o£a  half-civilized  population  into 
such  a  mighty  engine.  And  when  the  spell  had  succeeded,  and 
the  demon  was  raised,  the  imperial  magician  might  become  the 
victim  of  his  own  sorcery.  Such  an  army  would  inevitably  be- 
come, in  its  turn,  the  monarch  of  the  state.  In  Russia,  how- 
ever, we  behold  not  a  military,  but  a  civil  despotism,  one  of  a 
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strictly  oriental  character,  administered  by  the  police,  and 
resting  its  security  on  the  degradation  and  literal  enslaTement 
of  the  people.  The  Emperor  is  the  sole  depositary  of  the  na- 
tional will ;  '  his  word  is  law.9  According  to  what  he  is,  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being,  '  voluptuous,  impotent,  ambitious, 
'  mad/  the  country  he  governs  rises  and  falls  in  the  scale  of 
nations,— is  contemned  for  its  brute  bulk,  or  regarded  with  po- 
litic apprehension,  on  account  of  its  colossal  nature.  But  still 
it  is  an  empire,  not  a  nation,  with  which,  whether  in  the  field  or 
in  the  cabinet,  its  rivals  or  its  enemies  have  to  contend  ;  and  the 
internal  state  of  Russia,  therefore,  prevents  her  from  becoming 
formidable,  owing  to  the  moral  disability  she  lies  under  of  bring- 
ing into  action  all  her  mighty  means.  Before  she  could  be 
capable  of  bringing  about  extensive  changes  in  other  nations, 
she  must  inevitably  become  the  subject  of  intestine  revolutions, 
or  of  a  considerable  political  transformation.  Some  such  inter- 
nal changes  seem  inevitable.  Under  the  mild  government  of 
the  present  enlightened  and  benevolent  autocrat,  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  of  liberty  are  being  silently  disseminated,  which 
possibly  it  may  require  blood  and  tears  to  mature,  but  they 
will  at  length  pierce  the  soil.  It  will  probably  be  reserved  for 
some  infuriated  despot  to  consummate  the  work  of  melioration, 
by  rousing  them  into  freemen.. 

The  present  state  of  the  population  of  this  vast  empire,  is,  even 
according  to  Mr.  James's  statement,  which  does  not  fall  essen- 
tially short  of  what  he  has  thought  proper  to  stigmatize  as  the 
exaggerated  and  hasty  generalizations  of  preceding  travellers, 
degraded  in  the  extreme.  There  exist  but  two  distinct  orders, 
the  nobles  and  the  slaves ;  the  interval  between  these  classes 
being,  for  the  most  pa  rt,  filled  up  by  foreign  residents,  or  by  the 
small  number  of  liberated  slaves,  to  whom  manumission  is  in- 
capable of  becoming  of  any  advantage,  since  no  rights,  titt  pro- 
tection, no  place  in  society,  are  allotted  to  them.  The  tflave  is 
represented  as  suffering  in  his  moral  nature  all  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  his  condition,  as  stubborn,  artful,  brutish. 

'  The  sulkjr  obstinacy  with  which  he  withholds  from  his  superior 
whatever  it  is  in  his  power  to  secrete,  is  almost  the  only  case  wherein  . 
he  is  able  to  gratify  nia  mind  by  the  exhibition  of  his  natural  rights, 
and  his  determined  spirit  of  concealment  is  carried  to  a  length  incon- 
ceivable to  those  who  have  never  experienced  their  obstinacy.  In 
England,  pay  a  man,  he  will  do  whatever  you  require:  in  Germany, 
k  is  necessary  to  add,  that  he  must ;  and  in  Russia  to  give  a  blow/ 

Mr.  James  adds,  however,  some  softening  epithets  to  this 
statement ;  he  allows  them  the  merit  of  an  untamable  passive 
courage,  and  a  species  of  cunning  truly  surprising ;  a  character- 
istic cheerfulness  and  good  humour  in  their  conduct  to  one 
another,  and  «  at  least  a  feeling  of  superstition /or  their  God; 
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vho  is,  and  probably  the  idea  may  sometimes  present  itself  to* 
heir  minds,  the  God  of  their  masters  also, 

«  The  arbitrary  dominion  of  their  masters,  their  power  of  taxing 
he  industry  of  the  peasants,  is  productive  of  as  much  debauchery  ana 
atal  extravagance  in  the  higher  orders,  by  the  temptations  it  holds 
►ut,  89  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  in  the  lower,  by  the  calamities  it 
sreates*  This  iniquitous  system  does  not  fail  to  operate  in  a  mode 
iighly  prejudicial  to  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth.'—4  The 
laves  have  no  existence  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  their  property  (even 
heir  wives)  belong  to  their  lords ;  they  cannot  marry,  or  leave  their 
'illa&e,  without  his  consent ;  they  are  imprisoned,  and  suffer  corporal 
>unishment  by  his  order;  and  it  is  only  lately  that  a  law  has  oeen 
promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  master  to  justice,  in  case 
he  slave  should  die  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  chas* 
isement.' 

'  The  generosity  of  the  present  Emperor,  who  has  been  brought  up 
>y  his  preceptor  in  the  principles  of  Swiss  independence,  would  gladly 
let  free  the  class  of  peasantry  in  general :  and  even  forget,  in  the  seal 
>f  his  wishes,  that  tedious  accompaniment  of  necessary  conditions 
vhich  alone  can  make  any  great  innovation  really  beneficial  to  his 
rountry.  A  plan  was  suggested,  no  long  time  since,  for  the  manu- 
mission of  a  certain  number  of  villagers,  granting  them  each  a  portion 
if  lpnd,  on  condition  of  their  being  bound  to  pay  the  fee«simple 
rithin  the  space  often  years ;  but  their  moral  state  is  such  as  not  to 
idmit  of  the  application  of  the  principle*  laid  down  in  this  project.  .  •  It 
was  wisely  alleged  in  objection,  that  the  habitual  indolence  of  the 
Russian  peasant  militated  strongly  against  the  adoption  of  such  a 
tcheme :  he  has  not  been  accustomea  to  exert  himself  uncompeUedj 
ind  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  body  placed  in  these  circum- 
itances  would  revert  to  their  former  state  of  indigence  and  slavery,- 
from  inability  to  fulfil  their  compact. 

*  Two  ukases  have  been  promulgated  in  the  reign  of  the1  present 
Emperor,  to  limit  the  costs  and  charges  for  the  necessary  agreement 
>etweenthe  master  and  the  slave,  and  its  conditions  are  ordered  to 
ye  communicated  to  his  Majesty  ;  but  encouragement  alone  is  insof* 
icient  Xo  promote  the  great  work  of  emancipation,  and  it  is  thought 
hat  some  farther  steps  are  in  contemplation  by  the  government 
Whatever  measure  shall  he  proposed,  it  will  necessarily  meet  with 
nilbh  opposition  from  the  nobility,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  at- 
ached  to  the  good  old  course  of  things,  and  wish  to  see  affairs  in  no 
ither  than  their  present  state/ 

Much  has  been  done,  and  more  is  still  doing  under  the  con- 
stant vigilant  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  his  dominions,  to  remove,  by  the  establishment  of 
ichools,  the  great  obstacle  to  their  emancipation,  their  general 
giiorance.  Let  them  learn  the  use  of  their  minds,  and  taste  of 
ntellectual  freedom*  and  then,  political  liberty  must,  sooner  or 
later,  he  within  their  tftaclv 

An  evil  nearly  as  injurious  as  the  feudal  tyranny  to  U*e  pobli* 
ireal  and  to  the  national  character,  remains  to  he  mentioned. 
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the  systematic  bribery  and  corruption  which  pervade  every  de- 
partment of  the  administration,  are  almost  incredible,  and  unpa- 
ralleled in  any  European  country.  The  police  is  described  as 
having  infinite  sources  of  gain  :  '  They  sell  the  liberty  of  Che 
'  press,  defraud  the  stranger,  plunder  robbers  of  their  stolen 
•  goods,  and  receive  fees  dike  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused.' 
A  system  of  fee,  and  compromise,  and  bribery,  is,  in  fact,  Ike 
principle  and  common  basis  of  every  branch  of  the  government, 
not  excluding  the  courts  of  justice,  and  all  the  departments  of 
law. 

*  An  American  merchant  sought  redress  by  law  for  some  unfair 
dealings  on  the  part  of  a  Russian  trader ;  the  lawyer  whom  he  re- 
tained, came  to  him  on  the  second  day  after  his  application—"  I 
"  have,'9  said  he,  "  opened  the  prosecution,  and  will  fairly  relate  the 
"  present  state  of  your  case :  the  judge  says  your  cause  seems  fair 
"  and  equitable,  and  you  offer  5,000  K.  to  the. court ;  he  would,  he 
n  admits,  wish  to  incline  to  your  side,  but,  on  the  otker  hand,  the 
«  defendant  offers  10,000.  What  can  he  do  ?"  The  American  laid 
down  immediately  10,000  R.  it  was  taken  to  the  Tribunal  qf  Jmstkc, 
and  he  triumphed  over  his  opponent* 

.  *  Another  gentleman  instituted  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
but  offering  no  bribe,  the  case  was  of  course  held  to,  pe  perfect!/ 
clear,  and  he  was  nonsuited ;  the  defendant,  in  the  plenitude  of  vic- 
tory, then  commenced  a  process  against  him  for  defamation,  and 
damages  were  found  to  the  amount  of  300,000  R.  with  a  farther 
punishment  of  a  sentende  to  clean  the  sewers,  because,  forsooth,  it 
was  a  Russian  magistrate  whose  fair  name  had  been  thus  brought 
into  question  by  the  object  of  the  action.  Upon  this  the  gentleman 
appealed  to  a  superior  court,  but.  with  ill  success ;  they  confirmed  the 
verdict,  and  still  farther  added  to  its  iniquity  fay  sentencing  him  to 
undergo  flagellation.  The  matter  now  grew  serious,  and  he  made 
application  through  an  high  quarter  to  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
senate ;  ,  the  cause  was  heard  again,  but  the  result  was  of  another 
nature :  the  sentences  of  the  former  tribunals  were  instantly  reversed, 
the  debt  recovered,  and  the  officers  that  had  sat  in  judgment  on  him 
came  in  a  body  submissively  to  beg  his  forgiveness,  and  entreat  him  to 
pursue  the  enquiry  into  their  conduct  no  farther* 

'  These  acts  of  injustice  were  not,  however,  committed  merely  be- 
cause the  appellants  were  foreigners;  for  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
courts  towards  the  native  Russians  is  of  a  stamp  precisely  similar*    A 

few  years  since  a  relation  of  Prince came  from  Moscow  to 

claim  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  that  was  withheld  from  him  by  his 
guardian.  Arrived  at  Petersburg,  he  met  by  accident  with  one  of 
the  highest  officers  of  the  law  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  relation,  and 
after  some  conversation  on  indifferent  matters,  ventured  to  open  ha 
case  to  him ;  hfe  received  for  answer,  that  his  suit  might  probably 
occupy  .eight  or  ten  yeans  consideration,  but,  added  he,  follow  mj 
advice,  sacrifice  a  part  of  your  property  to  save  the  rest,  and  yof 
shall  be  put  in  possession  in  the  connc  of  as  many  days.  He  then 
wrote  down  a  list  of  foes  to  be  paid  to  the  several  members  of  tht 
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court  (himself  included)  and  gave  it  to  the  young  nobleman,  who,  on 
bis  part,  obeying  tbis-inendlv;  monitor,  .came  on  the  following  day  as 
plaintiff  to  the  senate  with  his  notation,  and  presented,  each  of  these 
functionaries  with  the  sum  specified,  wrapped  up  in  die  body  of  his 
pgpers.  The  event  exceeded  his  expectation  ;  in  four  days'  time  an 
ftw/ard  was  given  in-  bis  favour.'  pp.  §57 — 259. 

.-  Two  other  topics  must  be  noticed  before  we  take  our  departure 

from  Petersburg  ;  they  are  the  Russian  ladies,  and  the  Emperor. 

Of  the  former  our  traveller  speaks  in  terms  not  of  mere  courtesy, 

but  of  admiration.     '  The  attention  paid  to  their  education  is/ 

(he  says)  '  proportioned  to  the  neglect  with  which  the  other  sex 

1  is  treated.*     At  the  two  principal  seminaries  at  Petersburg, 

the4  Convent  des  Desmoiselle*  nobles,  and  the  Institute  of 

'  c  Catherine,  (both  flourishing  under  the  patronage  and  constant 

1  '  inspectioo  of  the  Empress  Dowager,')  a  public  examination  is 

1  fceld  every  three  years,  at  which  all  the  grand  officers,  of  the 

f  eourt  are  invited  to  attend,  and  the  Empress's  cipher  in  dia* 

t  raouds  is  the  reward  of  proficiency.     The  period  of  education  is 

u  about  nine  years,  during  which  they  receive  instruction  in  the 

1   French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  in  the  Russian  bis* 

it   tory,  in  natural  philosophy,  in  music,  singing*  dancing,  embroi* 

|;  dery,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry.    Moreover,  the  system 

i  they  go'  through,  is,  said  to  place  them  above  the  wish  of  making 

$  any  ostentatious  display  of  their  attainments  ;  and  their  claim  to 

t    every  .other  qualification  that  may  adorn  the  character  of  wome% 

i  is,  summed  up  iu  '  the  elegant  manners  and  unaffected  graces' 

*  pjf  which  the  Russian  ladies  never  fail  to  impress  every  stranger 
(f  who  visits  Petersburg,  with  admiration. 

?    ■    Of  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  our  Author 

*  speaks  in  rather  ambiguous  terms; — he  is  indeed  a  little  too 
?  iond  of  the  oracular.  '  Whatever  blame  some  may  attach  to  bis 

*  '.  caprice,  his  artfulness,  his  inflexibility,  bis  vanity,  or  his  gal- 
'  *  lantry,  lie  nevertheless  has  great  merit.  Considering  the  dis- 
^  *  advantages  of  his  early  life,  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  who 
^  '  has,  as  far  as  possible,  overcome  by  natural  goodness  of  tern* 

'  per,  those  evil  habits  which  circumstances  seemed  to  form 
\i  [lor  him.  His  affability  and  condescension  are  carried  to  such 
p  f  a  degree  as  would  be  wholly  incompatible  with  his  situation,  if 
•i  '  the  government   were   of  any  other    form  than  an  absolute 

*  '  monarchy.1  With  this  scanty  and  superficial  information, 
>"  which  throws  no  new  light  whatever  on  the  Emperor's  character, 

*  Mr.  James's  readers  must  rest  satisfied.  *  Of  the  Empress  it  is. 
^  '  sufficient  to  say,  she  is  adored  by  alt  classes.' 

*  Our  traveller  dwells  with  considerable  complacency  on  the 
m\  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Greek  churches,  which,  he  says, 
g.  *  would  ill  assort  with  any  structure,  other  than  the  temple  of 

'  religion.'    Of  course  Mr.  Jamas  must  regret  that  Protestant 
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countries  are  so  much  behind  these  semi-barbarians,  in 
to  the  appropriate  decorations  of  a  Christian  temple* 

'  The  columns  of  the  aides  are  of  purple  granite  highly  polished; 
their  capitals  of  brass  and  gold ;  rich  paintings  line  the  wans,  and  s 
dim  mysterious  gloom  pervades  the  whole  fabric— On  a  sudden  die 
doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open,  and  the  bearded  bnhop 
appeared*  clad  in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold :  the  clouds  of  incense 
floated  in  the  air,  and  the  manly  sonorous  voices  of  priests  echoed 
through  the  dome.  It  was  a  striking  and  impressive  sight;  but  far 
beyond  all  this  shew  of  parade,  one's  feelings  were  moved  by  the 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  reigned  over  the  face  of  the  people: 
at  one  time  the  whole  crowd  were  prostrated  on  the  floor ;  at  another 
they  were  seen  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  some  pay- 
ing their  devotions  to  the  picture  of  toe  Virgin,  others  carrying  the 
lighted  taper  to  fix  it  before  the  shrine  of  their  patron  saint,  others 
kissing  the  hands,  face,  and  feet  of  the  holy  paintings,  others  bowing 
their  heads-  to  the  pavement,  with  an  aspect  of  humility  that  seemed 
to  shun  the  light  of  heaven.  All  alike  equally  careless  of  one 
another,  wholly  wrapt  up  in  their  several  acts  of  piety  and  adoration/ 

The  reader  will  doubtless  anticipate  from  this  extract,  that 
our  traveller  proceeds  to  point  out  the 'beneficial  influence  of 
superstition,  as  tending  to  excite  so  much  more  devout  earnest- 
ness in  religious  worship,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  thinly  peopled 
churches  of  the  reformed  faith.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes  on  to  in- 
form us,  in  regard  to  the  eflect  of  '  the  Rueeian  religion'  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people,  that  though  it '  impresses  them  with  a  so- 
4  lemn  awe  of  the  Supreme  Bring,  and  in  other  respects  ie  met 

•  without  it*  u*e  with  regard  to  doctrine*  of  obedience  and  sdf- 
'  denial,  it  has  yet  very  little  influence  on  their  moral  conduct 

•  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  in  its  nature  well  calculated 

•  for  this  end  :  the  chief  character  of  the  church  consists  in  ob- 
4  servance  of  punctilio/  Now,  we  apprehend  that  the  nature  of 
the  Russian  religion,  that  religion  being  no  oth*r  than  Chris- 
tianity, though  disguised  beneath  a  mass  of  pompous  corrup- 
tions, cannot  with  any  propriety  be  denied  to  be  well  calculated 
to.  influence  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people.  That  it  has  so 
little  influence,  is  referrible  to  other  causes  than  the  nature  of  the 
religion,  which  must  consist  in  its  doctrines.  So  far  as  that 
religion  has  an  existence  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  its  effects 
must  correspond  to  its  Divine  nature,  nor  can  we  persuade 
ourselves,  that  sunk  as  the  people  are  in  ignorance,  religion  has 
no  existence  in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a 
subject  on  which  our  traveller  had  not  attained  *  the  just  habit  of 
'  conducting  inquiry ;'  otherwise,  in  the  spectacle  which  lie 
describes  as  so  striking  and  magnificent,  he  could  not  hate 
failed  to  perceive  die  symptoms  of  the  true  cause  of  the  morally 
degraded  state  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  of  the  prevailing 
irreligioD ;  and  instead  of  coolly  giving  to  that!  fcabibttiaa  of 
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the su]>erstiiion  was  not  without. its. use*  though  it  had  oo  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  conduct,  he  would  have  escaped  from  the 
mysterious  gloom  90  emblematic  erf'the  pervading  moral  dark- 
less, as  from  the  foul  cavern  of  a  Hindoo  idoJ,  with  feetiftga  of 
horror,  if  not  of  pity.    This  became  him  as  fc  man  ;  in  a  Christian 
the  soene  must  have  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  prayer. 
h#  The  account  which  our  traveller  gives  of  the  incompetence 
fetid  vicious  lives  of  the  priests,  w  such  as  might  be  expected. 
41»e  way  in  which  the  nation  was  transformed  from  pagans  into 
'Christians,  in  the  tenth  century,  limy  be  thought  to  account  for 
thO  Imperfect  nature  of  the  change. 

*  All  idolaters  were  declared  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  grand 
1  5.  On  a  stated  morning,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  com- 
ded  to  assemble  on  the  river  side,  and,  without  further  prepare- 
,  submit  to  baptism.  Not  a  murmur  occurred :  a  If  it  were  not 
*4ffobd  for  us/9  they  cried.  "  our  prinae  and  the  botans  would  not 
4*£aye  decreed  it  so."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  angry  god  Peroun  was 
said  to  have  started  in  the  dead  of  the  night  from  the  waves  of  the 
yollf off,  and  to  have  thrown  his  club  against  the  bridge  at  Novogorod, 
Accompanied  with  heavy  denunciations  of  vengeance  against  the 
Sjpostates.  He,  the  mighty  Jupiter  of  the  slaves,  so  lately  the  object 
'of  their  prayers*  was  now  almost  every  where  neglected.'  iThe  grand 
duke  had  spoken,  and  his  voice  must  be  obeyed/ 

■  ■ 

From  Petersburg  our  Author  proceeded  to  Moscow  and  Smo- 
teuako,  passing  through  Waldai,  where  Peter  1.  carried  into 
£Stecutidh  bis  grand  scheme  of  a  canal  for  opening  a  communica- 
tion between  the  north  and  south  of  bis  empire.  The  means 
which  he  devised  for  overcoming  the  apparent  impracticability 
of  rendering  it  navigable,  on  account  of  the  fall  of  ground  to- 
prards  the  Msta,  was  a  truly  unique  and  original  conception. 

*  An  immense  reservoir  was  constructed,  which,  by  collecting  the 
water  from  the  small  lakes  in  the  neiglibourfcood,  supplies  a  stream 
sufficient  to  carry  the  boats  down  these  steeps :  this  necessarily  flows 
pff  rapidly,  and  therefore  is  husbanded  with  care ;  vessels  being  only 
permitted  to  pass  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  in  caravans  of  15  or  20 
U  a  time* 

'  :*  The  nature  of  this  voyage  is  curious  enough  :  when  they  are  all 
■Jfcmbled,  which  is  done  by  beat  of  drum,  the  sluices  are  opened, 
tad  they  follow  one  another  with  the  flush  of  water  down  the  pre* 
slpitous  passage  called  the  Borovitsky  falls.  Sundry  provisions  are 
pade  for  their  safety.  In  the  most,  difficult  windings  of  the  river 
ire  moored  huge  buoys  which  throw  round*  the  head  of  the  boat 
irhen  it  strikes  against  them,  if  their  sweeps  have  failed  of  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  case  any  accident  should  .occur,  the  Cossacks  who  are 
Rationed  at  certain  intervals  instancy  give  notice  above,  when  the 
faices  are  closed  and  the  supply  of  the  current  cut  off. .  .This 
langerous  course  continues  for  near  S3  versts  s    and  with  a  view  to 
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Air.  XII.    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

l##  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oMtfjt 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rfevnw,  by  sending  Ihfbrmatiou 
(po*t  paid)  of  the  subject*  extent*  and  probable  price  of  such  worts  j 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  PnABc9  tf 
consistent  with  its  Plan. 


Tie  R«v.  Q.  Kedforri,  A.M.  and T.  B. 
Rictus,  Ji»q.  ha;c  for  soinc  tine  pa»t 
been  engaged  in  prepariii?  a  History  of 
the  Ancient  Town- had  Doroagh  of  tt»> 
bridge,  'I  be  iftrlt  will  he  eoujptiajfOj  mi 
oik-  volume,  8vo.  With  plated :  the  price  . 
to  subscribers  not;  to  exceed  15s.  Tt 
wiH  contain  «opi©»  of  4ev*r*l  very  an- 
cient docuauMits,  apd  .fail  .detaila  of  aJl 
charitable  fund*  qnd  donation*  left  for 
the  benefit  of  the '  town.  Oeutfemen 
who' in* f  he  m  fMartsifotf 'of  papers  dr 
flooumenfai  rcJatiwfc  to  the  Yarn  or  it* 
Hittory^jpriU  greatly  oblige  the  Aaphory , 
by  allow  nig  them  access  to.such  papers, 
on  kMV  condition  "it  teat  be  fttoognt  ft 
ta^reiariba 

On  the  1st  of  Jan.  next,  will  be  nnb« 
lished  in  onevojume,  royal  .8vc.  cmbcrl- 
lisnew'wKti  W*tretMJei^ftViVi-<,  an  His- ' 
torkal  Aoccumtot  tbe  CWf  aad?  *»vU 
rone  of  Win^heA^r..,  w>tb  de**inii»«; 
walks.  .  fly  Qharlea  Ball.    .,...„:■ 

*rtf«  Committee  of  ttil- Sdctt  fy  for*  The"- 
PaabMtkm  of  perfbniMttiaJt4*«itiver»;il 
Piae?..  tatAhfishcd  ione  A»,16»  huveijutf. 
published  ^ht'ir  first  MtiMial  RaporiftAo 
which  fare  ainu*Pd  ohc'BuTes.of  the  So- 
li+ty.'  T&eConi«rn«e:*w*ve  puMlefced 
four  Tracts  within  the  pant  yea*,  of. 
which,  with  very  limited  resource*,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  print  3*2,000  co- 
pics,  viz.  No.  1,  a  Solemn  Review  of  the 
Custom  of  Wnr.  No.  2,  War  incon- 
sistent with  the  Doctrine  and  Example 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  John  Scott,  Est]. 
No.  3,  an  Essay  on  the  Doctrines  and 
Practice  of  the  earlv  Christians  as  re- 
lates  to  War.  Uy  Thomas  Clarkson, 
Esq.  No.  4,  Extracts  from  Eiasmu>. 
Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  or  by  the  Trea- 
surer, John  Claik«»n,  Esq.  No.  16,  Earl 
Street,  Blackfriars. 

In  the  Press,  «•  The  City  of  Refuge," 
a  Poem,  in  tour  Books.  By  Thomas 
Quiu. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  printing  by 

subscription,  in  one  volume,  Svo.  Select 

-ks  of  Plotinus,  accompanied  by  Ex* 


tracts  from  tie  Trcetiee  of  gfauaiaaoa 
Providence;  traiirf^  froaa  in*. Greek, 
By;  Thomas"  Taylor.  250'  boty  to  be 
printed :  priev'to  Subscribers;  19s.. 
.  A.  new  editiuu  of  the,  Re»v>  JaMts* 
Small*  Seroopns  to  ^quaf  fBOrtlV,,iin 
additions,  printed  urrifortn  with  Jamest 
Sunday  !Schot)t  TVatbct*s  tfoft^e,  S#in  W 
ready  ill  a  few  day*.'  Alio,  ar'hnta 
edition  of  hit  Sejw*o*:aw4i**fvi  Jftte 
Children  of  a  Suuday.  j5*  haul. 


Dr. '  Robertson,  wbd  Vial  reside!  'shale 
years  in  the-  Ionia*  Ulnaris,  it  jttiatfaf  a 
.eoaipse  {famine*  tftjl»  f$oa»aii«lr  Iftflt- 

walofenes  on  ftmiltar  suDiecri. 
•  The  Rev.'T:  KWn:,  of  'fetflfariAfr,'* 


preparing  an  -caJititei:  «€  tkal 
)fforksof  Demo*he<oe*> (freak  aani  &¥**• 
from  the  text  of  ReV,ke.  with  cplbdoas 
entl  various  readings.  '       " 

In  the  Press,  ih  twje  volt.  44e>.  ilhv* 
frated  by  nHmerouAYifTO.Qf^tejtfjefl- 
pal  Buildings,  ancient  and  mo&an/qiapf 
oPrae  Cify,  Bed 'ami  uneaten*,' by  par- 
ID  isjion,  to  hiii  Btfceltency,  Lord  Wbhv 
worth, The  History  of  t^g^stofApMia, 
Ccclestasti'cal,  Civil;  and  .Military,  aw* 
VrW  earliest  Accounts  to  The  pretest  *- 
la'ad  ;  ita  charbsra,  ^nratt*  Bshawjai. 
extent,  population,  public  buddings,  a> 
cieties, charities,  &c.  kc. extractetlfrooi 
the  National  Records,  approved  Histo- 
rians, many  enrious  aud  vatuaWa  Ma- 
nuscripts, and  other  authentic  materials. 
By  the  late  John  Warburtoo,  Ksq.  de- 
puty keeper  of  the  Reoorda  in  Bhrnriaf- 
hnm  Tower,  tbe  bte  Rev.  James  Wato- 
law,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  M.R.I.A. 

In  the  press,  a  Journal  of  the  Pra* 
ceulings  of  the  Embassy  to  China,  ty 
Hcnrv  Ellis,  Esq.  Third  CooinMsaioaer 
of  the  Embassy.  In  4to.  with  pkfeef, 
maps,  &c. 

Also,  The  official  Journal  of  the  late 
Captain  Tuckey,  on  a  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  4to. 

Soon  will  be  published,  in  4to.  Uhw 
trated  by  maps  and  other  eiaa^viaaa, 
under  the  sanction  of  tbe  Hon.  East  la- 


James's  Travel*  m  Germany,  $c.  407 

4  The  women,'  he  says,  '  were  remarkably  handsome,  their 
persona  large  and  full  made,  their  faces  very  regularly  formed,  with 
black  eyes  and  hair,  set  off  with  delicate  completions  of  .white  atod 
red-  The  men  tall  and  straight,  but  rather  of  a  spare  habit,  their 
features  small,  and  very  much  fashioned  like  that  meek  and  placer 
countenance  which  the  Italian  painters  have  invariably  given  to  the 
picture  of  our  Saviour.  The  peculiar  style  of  visage,  however,  was 
gradually  lost  as  we  approached  the  confines  of  Germany,  nor  did<it 
any  where  seem  sq  prevalent  as  in  this  province.9  (Volbynia.) 

At  Cracow,  there  is  a  quarter  termed  the  Casimir  town, 
wholly  inhabited  by  Jews,  having  been  originally  built  for  them 
by  Casimir  the  Great,  who,  '  instigated  by  bis  beautiful  Jewi^ft 
'  concubine,  Esther,  granted  them  so  many  immunities  and' 
'  .privileges,  as  attracted  settlers  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to 
4  bis  dominions.'  By  their  present  governors,  however,  they 
are  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  profitable  subjects  of 
taxation.  They  are  represented  as  appearing  to  a  stranger,' 
to  be  an  industrious,  persevering,  thriving  people:  some  of  tram,' 
having  attained  considerable  opulence,  live  in  a  state  of  luxury.' 

-  We  have  not  room  to  advert  to  the  present  stale  of  Poland* 
Mr.  James,   formed   the    opinion,    that  the  creation  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Warsaw,  under  the  vice-royalty  of  Russia,  woqjd :i 
not  be  ill  received  on  the  part  of  the  people,  since  it  woukfr 
hold  out  the  semblance  of  independence. 

^  We  have  noticed  an  occasional  incorrectness  in  the  compc-  . 
sition  of  this  volume,  which  must  be  attributed  to  inadvertency*  j 
Our  Author  would  have  done  well,  moreover,  to  hate  besft- 
a  little  more  simple  and  explicit  in  bis  statements,  and  to  h**j4 ' 
kept  closer  to  the  main  business  of  his  Journal,  which  wouU<~ 
have  reduced  his  volume  to  a  more  convenient  skew  We  hu*e  ' 
derived,  however,  so  much  entertainment  from  Us  pages,  that  #e 
shall  not  enter  upon  the  invidious  task  of  critknstn.  Some  or* 
the  plates  which  adorn  the  work  are  excellent. 
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The  Dauphin  Viicil,  with  Dr.  drey's 
Clans  Met  ricu-Virgi  liana,  pnliited. 

An  Inquiry  intu  ihe  Nattuc  ami  His- 
tory ol  Greek  an-1  latin  Poetry  ,  more 
particularly  of  "if  IJiuiiiiiIii:  Spreics  ; 
■ending  to  ascertain  the  Laws  of  Cumin 
Mitre  in  both  those  languages  i   to  shew, 

I.  That  Poetical  Licences  have  no  real 
-  existence,    l.ui     are    mate  Corruptions. 

II.  That  the  Vanu  of  Plautu..  Tuon, 
Pindar,  and  Horace,  ore  in  many  in- 
iU»»  erroneously  regulated ;  and  to 
suggest  a  more  rational  and  musical  di- 
vision of  the  verses.  By  John  Sidney 
Hawkins,  Esq.  F.A.S.    8>o.  14a.  boards. 

An  Attempt  to  discriminate  lite  Styles 
nl  Knglish  Architecture, from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Reformation  ;  preceded  by 
a  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Or- 
ders, with  Notice*  of  neatly  Five  Hun- 
dred English  Buildings.  By  Thomas 
Hickman.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  board*. 

The  Border  Antiquities  of  England 
and  Scotland;  cum  prising  Specimens  of 
Architecture  and  Sculpture,  ka.  accom- 
panied by  Description*.  By  Walter 
Scott,  Eiq.  Parts  16  and  II,  together, 
1 1.  It.  imperial  4to.  II.  1  is.  Alio,  the 
•ork  complete  in  S  vols.  91.  imperial 
4u>.  131.  13i. 


I 


A  new  Geiiei.nl  Alias;  constructed 
from  the  latest  Authorities.  By  A 
Arrowsmith.  Hydrogrspher  to  the 
Prince  Regent :  containing  fitty-three 
man.,  from  oii~inal  drawings,  royal  4lo. 
II.  16s.  hairboutid. 


Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution 
in  France,  and  of  the  Suffer.ngv  of  the 
Royal  Family;  deduced  pnnci  pally  from 
account*  hy  eye  witneasei. 

detail!  of  M.  Hue,  Clery,  Edgeworth. 
and  the  Duchess  d'Aiignultmc,  digested 
into  One  Narrative,  in  their  own  words  : 
with  engravings.  8vo.  IOj.  6d.  boards. 

Volumes  II  and  HI  of  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  South  Of  India  :  in  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  History  of  Mysoor. 
Prom  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  Gotcra- 
:  of  that  State,  to  the  Extinction  of 
Mahotoedan  Dynasty  in  1799; 
founded  th'ufly  on  Indian  Authorities, 
collected  by  the  Author  n  hHw  officiating 


everal  years  as  Political  fcV»*""t 
ie  Court  o<  Mysoor.  By  Colowl 
k  WilU.  41.  4*.  boards. 
i-  A  few  aufael  of  she  wor! 
I  may  be  had,  in  3  vols,  i 
bound,  Russia  backs,  and  Ie 


Mr.  Pope's  Practical  AbrtdfBaW 
the  Custom  and  F.*ci>e  Laws,  relat 
tbeimpni,  Kvriort.aiMl  Coa-tiit- Tra. 

of  Great  Britain  sn.lt.cr  Depend™'- 
including   Tallin,   of  the   Dtttlw,  D 
backs,  Bounties,  and  PremioB 
other  Matters,  and  an  Index.   The  T 
Edilion,  corrected  to  August   IS,  1 
Svo.  11  lis.  'VI.  Iwards, 

The   posses-or«  of  copies,  dati 


\u* 


1316,  i 


separately  {containing  twenty-eight  Ai 
of  Parliament,  beside  Orders  in  Conor 
&c.)  with  which  >uch  copies  may  « 
easily  corrected  to  the  present  time. 

A  Compendious  Abstract  of  Ihe  P 
lie  Acts,  passed  Anno  1  BIT,  wilh  C< 
merits,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Ind.a. 
Thomas  Walter  Williams,  ol   the   loai 
Teaiple,  Esq.  Editor  of   the  Quarto  f> 
gest  of  the  Statute  Law,  &c.  fcc.  I4r 
4s.  sewed. 


Chemical  Amusement ;   c 
Series   of  Curious   and   Inst 

periments     in     Chemistry,     which 
easily   performed,   and'  nnartended    1 
danger.      By   Frederick   Ace 
of  several  well-known  books  on    Cbc 
try  and  Mineralogy.  ISmO.  7s.  k 

Narrative  respecting  Cariboo,  i 
two  Portraits,  engraved  from  dra' 
by  K.  Bird,  Esq.  R.A.  and  Mr.  I 
white,  Svo.  5s. 

A  Narrative  of  a  S'mgnlivr 
practised  upon  the  benevolence  or  a 
lady  residing  in  the  vicinity  uf  the.  city 
of  Bristol,  by  a  young  woman  id  Iht 
name  of  Mary  Wilcox, alias  Baker,  alijj 
Bakcrslendt.  alias  Caraboo,  Pri. 
Jaiuta.  Svo.  is. 

Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Insects,  ■ 
lected  frnm  Natural   History,  i     ' 
■persed  with  Poetry.     By  Joseph  1 
lor.   18mo.  3s.  hair  bound. 

The  Complete  Sportsman.     By  T.  I 
Needham.   12aoo.  7s.  board*. 

The  Sportsman's   Directory ; 
and    G  nine- keeper's    Com  pan  i  on,   j 
Plates.     By  Jobs  Meyer,  G 
12  mo.  6s.  6d. 

Soae  Account  of  Mysalf,   By  Cbae 


Litt  of'Wim-ht  rmeM%  pMbkmL 


ill 


t»rl  of  Erpmgharti,  Jtc.  4  volt;  Itao. 
II.  «s. 

The  Leper  of  the  City  of  Aoste,  m 
Narrative ;  translated  from  the  Trench. 
By  Helen  Maria  Williams,  8vo.  fig.  6d. 
sewed. 

The  Ladies'  Receipt  Book ;  containing 
a  Collection  of  valuable  miscellaneous 
receipts  and  choice  secrets  in  useful,  ele- 
gant, and  ornamental  arts,  selected 
from  various  authors.  By  William 
Pybus.  12mo.  Is.  6<L 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety, Vol.  IV.  Part  IL  .  With  nume- 
rous Maps  and  Plates,  in  4to.  31.  3s. 
board*. 

Report  from  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Employment 
o*  Boys  in  the  Sweeping  of  'Chimneys; 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
and  an  Appendix.  Published  under  the 
Directioo  of  the  Society  for  superseding 
the  Necessity  of  Climbing  Boys;  with 
Notes  and  Observations;  a  complete 
I  jst  of  Persona  using  the  Machine,  and 
a  descriptive  Engraving  of  it.  8vo.  3*.6d. 

Questions  Resolved;  containing  a 
plain  and  concise  Explanation  of  near 
Four  Hundred  Difficult  Passages  of 
Scripture,  and  concise  Answers  to  im- 
portant Questions  in  History,  Biogra- 
ghy,  and  General  Literature.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs,  A.M.  2  vols.  12mo. 
I  Or.  6d.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  Capacity  and  Genius ; 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  original  Men- 
tal Superiority  between  the  most  illite- 
rate and  the  most  learned  of  Mankind : 
nml  that  no  genius,  whether  individual 
or  national,  is  innate,  but  solely  pro- 
duced by  and  dependant  on  circum- 
stances. Also  an  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  Ghosts,  and  other  Appearances, 
supposed  to  be  supernatural.  8vo.  15s. 

Book-keeping,  adapted  to  the  business 
of  the  Country  Corn  Merchant ;  exhi- 
biting a  neat  and  concise  method  of 
keeping  the  account*  by  Double  Entry 
(together  with  specimens  of  the  grain - 
book*,  &c.)  and  an  improved  method 
of  calculating  the  rent  on  corn  grana- 
ried,  ntany  given  rate.  By  Charles  Srott. 
1*.  tid. 

Don't  Dwpair,  a  Tale.  By  William 
Beck.  Is.  6d. 

poetry.        ♦ 

No.  I.  containing  Lovelace's  Lncasts, 
with  a  fac-simtle  of  the  Portrait  of'Lu- 
easta  (Lucy  Sacheverelf),  from  the  raje 
print  by  fait  home.  l2tno.#7*.  boards.  - 

*>*■  Tbts  worx,  of  w1j"Vctr*«d  are 


printed  at  the  Cbiewick  Press,  will  be 
continued  Quarterly.  It  it  presumed 
the  selection  will  form  eight  volumes. 

Evening  Hours,  a  Collection  of  Ori- 
ginal Poems,  foolscap  8vo.  5i.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Kathaniel 
Larduer,  D.D.  with  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  5vola,4to.  101.  10s.  boards.  181. 
bound. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  in  which  many 
beautiful  prophecies  contained  in  that 
inspired  book  of  Holy  Scripture  are  con- 
sidered and  explained  ;  with  Remarks, 
Critical  and  Expository.  By  William 
Davidson,  Esq.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 

Grace  Displayed,  in  the  Experience 
of  Thomas  Clare,  of  Hagbourn,  Berks. 
Written  by  Himself.  Edited  by  J.  Clare, 
Downtoo,  6d. 

On  the  Church,  with  an  Appendix  oa 
Miracles,  io  Reply  to  Mr.  Joseph  Flet- 
cher, Minister  of  the  Independents  of 
Blackburn,  and  Author  of  Lectures  0* 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  JFy 
Joseph  Fft'rrclough.  price  2ft. 

Grace  without  Partiality,  and  Sin 
without  Excuse.  A  Sermon.  By  the 
Rtv.  John  Ryton,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Wdl-. 
lington,  Salop,  12mo.  Is. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Chester,  at  the  Visitation 
of  that  Diocese,  in  July  and  August,. 
1817.  By  George  Henry  Law,  D.D. 
F.R,  and  A.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 
4to. 

An  Address  delivered  to  the  young 
Persons  who  were  confirmed  at  the  late 
Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  is 
July  and  August,  18(r7.  By  George 
Henry  Law,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cheater. 
ISmo.  2d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Anne's 
Church,  Dublin,  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert.  Daly,  A.M.  Rector 
of  Powerscourt.  Published  at  the.  request 
of  the  Society.  8vo. 

The  Christian   Faith  stated  and  ex- 
plained, in  a  course  of  Practical  lec- 
tures on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  tjf  •• 
the  GospeL    By  the.  Ret.  H.  C  0>Dou- 
nogbue.   A. M.  of  St.   John's  College* ; 
Cambridge;    Assistant  afternoon    Lee*  i 
turer  at  St.  Maiy's,  WhitecbepeJ,  Itc* -•; 
12mo.  5s.  6d,  *  ■  .?. 

Alpha  and  Omega;  ore  M»eietH> 
closing  Address. "   A  Sermon  pynsjjljf  1  .'■■ 
in  the  Parish  £hurch  of  §t  Mety*  ftaf- . 
fbrlt*  on  Sunday,  August  3 ly  1817.     By 


LMofWfrks  wemfoftbteh&dx 


at 

the  Rev.  Joseph  Maude*  A.M.  Preacher 
at  9L  Mary's,  Stafford,  and  late  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Sro.  Is*  6d. 

TJUVfcU,   &c, 

A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zea- 
land, performed  in  the  years  1814  and 
1815.  By  John  Lirtdiard  Nicholas,  Esq. 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Sanitie 
Marsdcn,  Principal  Chaplain  of  New 
South  Wales :  including  an  Account  of 
the  firtt  Missionary  Ebtabtifthmrtit  ever 
formed  on  that  Island,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Interior  of  the  Country,  its 
Soil,  Climate,  and  Productions,  and  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives ; 
together  with   occasional  Remarks  on 


their  Political  Economy.  £  vols.  8v#. 
11.  4s.  boards.  Illustrated  by  plates,  and 
a  map  of  the  island* 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America,  ia 
the  years  1809,  1*10,  and  1811:  in- 
cluding a  Inscription  of  Upper  Louisi- 
ana, together  with  the  States  of.  Ohio, 
Xcutiioky,  Indiaaa,  and  Tennessee,  with 
the  Illinois  and  Western  Territories ; 
aud  containing  Remarks  and  Observe* 
ttoas  awful  to  persons  emigrating  to 
those  countries.  By  John  Bradbury, 
F.L.S.  Loudon,  Corresponding  Mtrob+r 
of  the  .Liverpool  Philosophic)  Sttciety, 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Societies,  New  York. 
8vo.8s.6d. 


i. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*i     We  are  much  obliged  to  our  Dundee  Correspondent  fpr  bis  friendly  proposal,  bat 
rare  hope  that  lie  will  not  think  it  accessary,  by  wKh-boldme;  bis  name,  tip  impose  on 
yp  the  alternative  either  of  decliumg  his  offer,  or  of  deviating  from  one  of  Xbe  rales 
which  ue  have  laid  down  for  the  coadopting  of  the  work. 


the 


ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 

For  NOVEMBER,  1817. 


Art.  I.  Commentaries  on  the  Latds  of  Moses,  By  the  late  Sir  John  David 
Michaelis,  K.P.S.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.    Translated  from  the  German.     By  Alexander 

.  Smith,  D.D.  Minister  of  Chapel  of  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire* 
4  Vols.  8vo.  pp.2160.     Price  21.  8s.     Rivingtbns.    1814. 

JOHN  DAVID  MICHAELIS,  the  only  son  of  Christian  Be- 
nedict Michaelis,  Professor  of  Theology,  and  of  the  Oriental 
Languages,  in  the  University  of  Halle,  was  born  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  February  27th,  1717;      The  early  nart  of  bis  educa- 
tion was  couducted  by  masters  under  the  root  of  his  father.   For 
his  proficiency  in  Latin  he  was  indebted   to  Ztirlinden.      In 
geography  and  history  he  made  great  progress,  but  the  study 
of  the  Greek  grammar  was  deferred  till  nearly  the  close  of  his 
domestic  education.      In  his  twelfth  year  (1729),  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  public  school  of  the  Orphan-bouse,  where  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  his  father  on  Hebrew  literature ;  and  he 
received    the    instructions    of  Baumgaertner  in  Theology*  to 
whom  he  also  owed    his    initiation   in    philosophical    studies. 
In  1733,  he  entered  the  University,  where  he  improved  himself 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  and  contiuued  to  attend  his 
father's  lectures  on  the  Bible*  and  on  the  Hebrew,  Syria?,  Ara- 
bic, and  ifithiopic  languages.     Ecclesiastical  history  be  studied 
under  Knapp.     To  historical  studies  be  was  most  warmly  at- 
tached through  life.    After  reading  lectures  as  a  professor,  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  father*  during  the  last  year  of  his ' 
residence  at  the  University,  he  left  Halle  in  1741,  and  passing 
through    Holland,  arrived  in    England,   where  he  continued 
nearly  two  years.     During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was 
employed  as  German  preacher  at  St.  James's.      He  visited  Ox- 
ford, and  heard  Lowtb  deliver  two  of  his  Prelections  on  Hebrew 
poetry.     The  Bodleian  library  presented  him  an  opportunity  of 
examining  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  im* 
prove.    In  September,  1742*  he  returned  to  Halle,  and  resumed 
Vol,  VIII.  N.  S.  2  M 
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to  is  lectures  on  the  Bible,  and  on  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  languages. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Miinchausan,  he  removed  to  Gottingen, 
in  1745.  In  1746,  he  became  Extraordinary,  and  in  1750,  Ordi- 
nary Professor  of  Philosophy.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 
notice,  that  he  never  was  a  professor  of  Oriental  Literature,  his 
.  duties  as  a  reader  having  been  improperly  associated  vtilh  his 
name  in  that  character.  In  1701,  he  was  nominated  a  Coun- 
sellor of  State,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  drew  up 
his  celebrated  "  Recueil  de  Que$tions"  at  the  request  of  Fre- 
derick the  Fifth,  King  of  Denmark.  Of  Michaelis's  various 
publications,  it  would  far  exceed  all  allowable  limits,  to  give  any 
account ;  the  very  titles  of  them  would  occupy  no  inconsiderable 

Sace,  and  so  extensive  and  multifarious  are  the  subjects  which 
ey  include,  that  a  uniform  edition  of  them  would  require 
scarcely  a  less  number  of  fairly  printed  octavo  volumes*  than  onto 
hundred.  And  this  will  aopear  still  more  surprising,  wheff  it 
is  considered  that  Michaelis  never  worked*  late  at  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning.  He  thought  the  hours  of  the  night  wer£ 
intended  for  repose,  and  that  the  proper  daily  business  of  men 
might  easily  be  performed  in  the  course  of  a  regular  day. 
Uncommon  mental  activity  and  extraordinary  diligence,  must 
have  distinguished  a  man  whose  occupations  were  so  numerous* 
whose  acquirements  were  so  various  and  profound,  and  whose 
published  works  are  of  such  magnitude.  Michaelis  died  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1791,  in  the  seventy-fifth*  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  period  of  Miohaelis'a  appointment  to  a  professorship* 
in  the  University  of  Gottingen*  the  study  of  political  economy 
wa»  introduced  as  a  regular  branch  of  university  education, 
teaving  to  others  the  consideration  of  the  spirit  and  objects  of 
European  legislation,  Michaelis  directed  his  attention  to  the  in- 
stitutes of  Eastern  nations ;  a  pursuit  for  which  he  was  admirably' 
qualified  by  his  great  acquirements  in  Oriental  literature,  and' 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Eastern  manners.     He  delivered 
lectures  on  detached  parts  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  which  he  illus- 
trated by  the  application  of  his  profound  learning,  in  a  more1 
satisfactory  manner  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  professor  who  would  treat  it  as*'' 
purely  theological 'question.      These  leetures  were  afterwards 
committed  to  the  press*  and  made  their  appearance  before  the 
public,  in  the  form  of  <  Dissertations  on  the  Mosaic  Marriage* 
#   taws,  the  Punishment- of  Homicide,  the  Laws  of  t7sury»  thf 
Nomads  of  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  Census,  the  Hebrew  Months,1 
the  Troglodytes  of  Mount*  Seir,  the  Oriental  modfe  of  sheep* 
breeding,  the  Levirate  Iiaw,  the  Sabbatical  Year,  the  I*aw  of 
Polygamy,  &c.  &c.  These  several  dissertationb'were  not  merely 
the  precursors  of  the  large  and  oonsotidated  worfc'whfcfr  Michael 
lis  -afterwards  published  on  tfefe  Mosaic  jurisprudence^  tbey-con 
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fieri  also  the  materials  of  Which,  it  ww  in  part  .cqmpoted. 
cii!  Lhese  partial  discussions  he  pi  n  ■■■  4ed  to  the  roost  ea*>- 
ibepsive  consideration  of  the  whole  ci  vistitufjon  of,tfaea*cieajt 
fbrew£,the  results  of  which  he  communicated;  .to  Iheupdhlicin 
"  Mvsaischeg  Itrclit,"  originally  published  at  Frankfort!  on 
>  Miiyn,  in  six  vols.  8vo.  between  (he  yearn,  1779  an.d,  1775. 
this  work,  the  "  Commentaries  on  the  Lam  of  Moses,"  do W 
der  notice,  is  a  translation.  _i .      .    .  t      .•...  ■.'•>. .  -- 

tlie  tide  of  a  book  is  sometimes  a   :■■.,  titer  of  aome  aaoraeot. 
should  distinctly  indicate  the  nature  of  its  contents,  twlaQDi 
(t  to  the  reader  a  correct   DOlion  of  its  object.      Tko  *itt« 
ich  the  Translator  has  athxed  to  these  velum**, ,  is  sftffiflienWjl, 
in i it.-,  as  it  will  lead  the  reader  to  expect  a,  flo* It,  o&j Hebresr 
islation,  similar  to  the  celebrated  ( ,\  mraeu Ujiefe of  Blaafc-i 
nu.     We   should  have  preferred  k.'  '  fipitit.qf  iftft*  .^to-i 
aic  Laws,''   as  a  more    appropriate  designating,  ;tqa  .deantrJt 
J  execution  of  the   work  bearing  closea.reMHblsMe  .totitte 
tinguished  production  of  Montesquieu.  <Jflde«d,tbe  Yftttalatoff! 
Dself  seems  disposed  to  consider  lids  as  die  i*ar^B*^abfo  titW  -i 
To  discuss  any  branch  of  the  ancient  JiphjrP»Jnf»  ttfl»io-J 
uliij,   is.no  part  of  the  Author's  objaflt.iin  ibeaj  ya%o»«nj 
:li  questions  of  pure  divinity  he  never  laflddjksa..  -And*  Ahopgnj 
the  course  of  these  discussit   s        rot  ;et.  *ittb  paatagfa  i/iilly* 
iaslve  of  his  persuasion  of  th<        t,  yet  iti^inoCwithuvthear-^ 
igement  of  bis  plan,  to  condi      a  formal  d*a»n«t  ration,  of  fha 
vine  legislation  of  Moses,     'ine  i  b  u   'iter  vrbioh  ha  aaaanaea,) 
1  which  he  supports  throughout,  is  that  of;  ai-pfcilnMpfcfcaT' 
luirer  into  the  ancient  laws  of  a  people  fonpgrly  iahabftinga ' 
Oote  country.     T.htse  be  endeavours  tQ.traeatjta  thaaMflArjaaa^;  t 
criminating  the  original  enactments  tram  IUjm  a4aj>t§d,»eaja*i<i 
tops  j  to   illustrate  them,  by  comparing  thoWuBiabitb*  JaJto. 
1  government  of  other  nations;    to  .^,«rtai»  >Ah<d  daaigftapd  ■ 
1  of  their  several  statutes,  their  local ^ditMVWt*ffl  — P*>  ' 
iK'V  ;  and  in  every  particular  which  li,^,fp£8reqo»..U**W^n™-': 
:ter   and  condition  of  (he  Hebrew  nation,  to  eluridala  aad 
ablish  the  legislative  wisdom  of  their  great  l**#V</i  *«■■ 
riic  entire  work,  in   the  original,  ia  cotB^asd .ip. i JfcWVnl  :itt-: 
icles  amounting  to  CCC  VI  I.  with  oulj'ifpmaldiivMPMafet 
jpsive  of  the  principal  suljects.     Ou  tBjaj^B,  the  TrwslaiM,! 
}  very  judiciously  improved,  by  pre  fixings  t» fgub^ys^OBU^^ 
mite  analysis  of  the  articles  which  itinejiifet.aftd|dili£ribatiagur 
:  contents  at  the  whole  work; into,  chapter*  «Jtd  Kctl*n&,l    So 
>ious  is  tbe  Analysis  which  the  Translator. hat  furoiahed,  that ;■ 
Would  occupy  considerably  more  space,  than  we  .can.  aUoaf.lai-' 
present  Article.      That  our  readers,,  majb&QWtfttiV  Mfa>, 
ue  notion  of  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  tbe  dariga  which'  ia 
'/Jtt  8 
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executed    in   the  "  Commentaries"  we  shall    provide    then* 
a  table  of  the  principal  articles. 

Book  I.  is  Introductory,  and  comprises  observations  on  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  Laws ;  their  origin, 
nature,  and  design  ;  and  the  view  takeit  of  them  in  the  present 
work. 

Book  II.  Of  the  Public  Law  of  the  Israelites.  Chap.  I. 
The  Geography  of  Palestine.  Chap.  II.  The  Population  of 
Palestine.  Chap.  III.  Of  the  Right  of  the  Israelites  to  Pales- 
tine. Chap.  IV.  Of  the  first  of  the  twb  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Mosaic  Legislation ;  vis.  The  maintenance  of  the  worship 
of  One  God,  and  the  proscription  of  Polytheism.  Chap.  V.  Of 
the  Becond  Fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation, 
viz.  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  and 
Foreign  Nations.  Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Form  of  the  Republic. 
Chap.  VII.  Of  the  Laws  concerning  the  King.  Chap.  VIII. 
Foreign  Relations. 

Book  III.  Private  Law.  Chap.  I.  Introductory  particu- 
lars relative  to  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Chap.  II.  Laws 
concerning  property.  Chap.  III.  Revolutions  in  property,  by 
Inheritance,  Exchange,  Bequest,  Cession,  Donation,  and  bale 
Chap.  IV.  Laws  relative  to  Persons.  Chip.  V.  Of  Polygamy. 
Chap.  VI.  Certain  peculiarities  relative  to  Marriage  among 
the  Israelites.  Chap.  VII.  Of  Marriages  betwixt  near  rela- 
tions. Chap.  VIII.  Of  Cohabitation,  Divorce,  and  Provision 
for  Widows.  Chap.  IX.  Laws  respecting  Slaves  and  Servants. 
Chap.  X.  Of  the  Laws  respecting  the  Oo'elj  or  Blood-avenger. 
Chap.  XI.  Laws  respecting  Strangers,  Aged*,  Deaf,  Blind,  and 
Poor  Persons.  Chap.  XII.  Of  Personal  Rights  and  Obliga- 
tions, Vows,  Debts,  Pledges,  Usury,  Injuries  done  to  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  and  general  conduct  in  regard  to  it.  Cnati. 
XIII.  Obligations  and  Laws  respecting  Animals.  To  this 
chapter  there  is  added,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix,  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  most  ancient  history  of  Morses  and  Hors^-breediug , 
in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  couuiries,  especially  Egypt 
and  Arabia. 

Book  IV.  Police  Law.  Chap.  I.  Civil  Police.  Chap.  II. 
Military  Police.  Chap.  111.  Ecclesiastical  Police,  including 
Circumcision  —  Offerings  —  Tithes  —  Observations  and  Ordi- 
nances respecting  the  Sabbath — Festivals.  Chap  IV.  Police 
Regulations  relative  to  Private  Life— Meats— Levitical  Defile- 
ments.   Chap.  V.  Miscellaneous  objects  of  Police. 

Book  V.  Criminal  Law.  Chap.  I.  Of  Punishments. 
Chap.  II  Crimes  against  God.  Chap.  III.  Crimes  of  Lust. 
Chap.  IV.  Crimes  of  Blood.  Chap.  V.  Crimes  against  Pro- 
perty.    Chap.  VI.  Crimes  of  Malice.     Chap.  VII.  Crimes 
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against  Parents  and  Rulers.  Chap.  VIII.  Of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure. To  this  Book  is  appended,  An  Essay  on  the  Nature 
aud  End  of  Punishments. 

The  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  Laws,  is 
exhibited  in  a  very  strong  and  interesting  manner,  in  the 
introductory  remarks  of  the  Author.  Although  these  laws  are 
not  obligatory  on  us,  having  been  instituted  for  the  use  of  ft 
people  iu  other  and  very  different  circumstances  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  the  study  of 
them  is  evidently  of  great  moment,  not  only  to  the  Hebrew  phi- 
lologist and  antiquary,  but  to  the  theologian,  the  lawyer,  and 
the  philosopher,  who  speculate  on  legislative  policy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  the  history  of  man. 

•  The  mere  barrister  may  rest  satisfied  with  knowing  the  laws  that 
are  of  authority  in  his  own  country ;  but  the  man  who  would  con- 
sider laws  philosophically,  or  (to  say  more  in  one  single  word  than  a 
tedious  circumlocution  would  serve  to  explain,)  who  wishes  to  survey 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  Montesquieu,  wdl  deem  it  his  indispensable 
duty  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  other  nations ;  and  the 
more  so,  the  more  remote  they  are  in  point  of  time  and  climate.  To 
him  who  knows  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  or  of 
the  nations  contiguous  to  it  in  time  and  situation,  many  things  in  law 
will  seem  necessary,  which  vet,  in  other  circumstances,  must  be 
otherwise.  He  will  not  perceive  the  arbitrary  nature  of  law,  and  the 
variations  of  legislative  policy,  which  difference  of  climate  and  a 
hundred  other  circumstances  occasion.  Then  only  will  he  become 
feasible  of  these  things,  anil  begin  without  much  perplexity  to  philo- 
sophise, like  Montesquieu,  on  the  laws  of  his  country,  when  he  com* 
pares  a  variety  of  laws  that  are  strange,  and  seem  at  first  sight  absurd, 
put  what  system  of  laws  oners  to  our  consideration  a  greater  number 
pf  new  views,  in  this  respect,  than  those  of  Moses  ?  The  people 
whose  government  he  settled,  lived  in  a  climate  very  different  from 
ours.  No  law  of  such  high  antiquity  has,  in  one  connected  body, 
readied  our  times ;  and  on  this  account  alone,  it  is  very  remarkable. 
In  his  day,  many  things  still  retained  much  of  their  original  character, 
which  afterwards  underwent  alterations,  from  the  multifarious  ?  whe- 
ther successful  or  unsuccessful)  artifices  of  policy ;  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  customs ;  from  abuses ;  and  even  from  their  very  anti- 
3uity.  But  between  his  Jaws,  and  the  ancient  laws  of  other  nations,  <m 
leir  first  establishment,  we  find,  in  those  things  wherein  they  differ 
from  ours,  such  a  remarkable  similarity,  as  would  seem  to  authorise 
the  conclusion,  that  mankind  at  first,  and  during  the  infancy  of  ra- 
tions, naturally  light  on  certain  uniform  principles  of  legislation ; 
which,  however,  must  afterwards  be  altered,  when  luxury,  and  com- 
merce, and  chicane,  have  arrived  at  maturity  among  any  people* 
While,  therefore,  this  most  ancient  law  of  nations  in  their  infant  state 
remains  unknown,  the  genealogy  of  our  laws  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
complete :  and  though  the  mere  lawyer  may  comfort  himself  under 
the  defect,  the  philosopher  will  always  desire  to  see  it  repaired.9 
pp.  1—3,  Vol,  1. 
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Considerable  importance  attaches  to  the  question,  Are  the 
civil  laws  of  Moses  still  obligatory,  or  were  they  abrogated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  State  ?  Are  they  binding  on  us  as 
a  part  of  the  will  of  God  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  or  were  they 
limited  to  the  members  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth  ?  That 
the  adoption  of  parts  of  them  has  been  inculcated,  is  certain. 
Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  the  consciences  of  many  good  persons 
have  been  agitated  with  scruples  respecting  the  |>ermanerit 
validity  of  some  of  their  enactments.  How  frequently  have  the 
persons  who  propose  the  substitution  of  some  other  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  place  of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  murder,  been 
opposed  with  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  declares 
that  the  life  of  the  murderer  shall  not  be  spared.  Or,  if  this 
example  be  thought  irrelevant,  since  it  is  one  of  the  Noachk 
precepts,  which  circumstance,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  as  a 
law  in  the  Mosaic  code  is  the  same  in  authority  whether  it  be 
original  or  adopted,  how  often  have  the  cases  of  adultery  and 
usury,  proved  a  source  of  disquietude  to  the  tender  consciences 
of  some  most  worthy  men,  who  have  contemplated  the  different 

S radices  of  their  own  couutry  and  times,  from  those  of  Moses, 
lichaelis  has  very  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  God  intended  the 
Ijjlosaic  laws  only  for  the  Israelites  $  that  he  never  meant  them 
to  bind  other  nations  ;  and  that  a  survey  of  them  in  their  con- 
nexion and  causes,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  inquiries,  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  obligation.  Moses,  be  remarks,  frequently  pre- 
supposes a  more  ancient  law,  founded  on  established  usage, 
which  he  sometimes  confirms,  sometimes  improves,  and  some- 
times annuls.  This  ancient  traditionary  law  was  principally 
Nomadic,  suited  to  the  state  of  free,  wandering  herdsmen; 
and  hence  it  is  capable  of  receiving  illustration  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  wandering  Arabs,  who  retain  much  of  the  ancient 
usages  of  their  ancestors.  Besides  this  ancient  consuetudi- 
nary law,  traces  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  law- 
giver, of  legislative  policy  founded  on  the  results  of  long  expe- 
rience, and  indicating  an  Egyptian  origin*  1.  The  foundation 
of  the  government  on  a  system  of  agriculture  which  was  quite 
unpractised  by  the  wandering  herdsmen  ;  2.  (which  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  politics,)  The  formation  of  a  grerit 
and  powerful  state,  independently  on  foreign  commerce,  which 
the  Egyptians  abhorred  ;  3.  The  measures  resorted  to  fof 
keeping  the  Israelites  distinct  frotn  other  Yiations.  These  are,  he 
thinks,  examples  of  the  influence  of  Egyptian  legislation,  id  the 
primitive  code  ot  the  Hebrews.  The  force  of  the  consuetudinary 
raw  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  the  occasion  of  Moses's  allow* 
ing  them  man)  things  which  he  could  have  considered  only  as 
expedient  in  a  political  view  ;  as  in  the  case  of  divorce,  which, 
according  to  oui  Lord's  expression, "  Moses  suffered  because  6f 
4  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;"    t.  e.  their  anciebt  and  u 
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rate  customs ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  JAosaic  laws,  though 
the  best  that  the  Israelites  could  bear,  are  not  absolutely  aafl 
universally  the  best,  nor  yet  to.be  imitated  by  every  people. 

'  Because  these  laws  proceeded  from  God*  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  they  must  be  absolutely  the  best  possible  laws :  and  one  writer 
an  dogmatics  has  thence  cppied  this  conclusion  from  another,  that, 
although  Christian  sovereigns  are  not  absolutely  obliged  to  abide  by 
the  civil  laws  of  Moses,  vet  since  they  undoubtedly  are  the  best  arip 
wisest  of  laws,  every  prince,  as  in  duty  bound  to  chiise  what  is  heft 
for  his  subjects,  ought,  in  reason,  to  imitate  them  as  Air  as  possible, 
and  always  adopt  them  in  preference  to  heathen  laws. 

•  Now,  what » this,  in  fact,  but  to  insist,  that  the  civil  law  of  Moses, ' 
wtiich  our  theology  has  expelled,  should  be  again  privately  iutft*. 
duced,  as  by  a  bade  door?  The  Apostle  Paul  declares,  without  any 
exception,  that  the  Mosaic  laws  do  not  bind  us;  bur  how  can  wo, 
with  a  good  conscience,  have  other  laws,  if  they  are  the.  best,  and  wjs 
are  bound  to  follow  this  best  of  models?  They  may  not,  it  is  tru* 
iasmediatcly  bind  us,  but  they  do  so  fr\edutUfy9  through  the  intervenw 
tion  of  the  moral  precept,  "  Chuse  what  is  best." 

*  But  can,  then,  those  divines  who  have  tfiis  precept  in  their  creed, 
understand  it  rightly,  and  hold  it  for  true  in  all  its  extent  ?  Certainly 
not.  For,  can  they  believe  that  a  Christian  rider  is  bound  to  follow 
the  example  of  Moses,  in  allowing  polygamy  and  divorce,  without  aft 
restraint  ?  Pot  this  question  to  them,  and  the  probability  is,  that  tittjr 
will  go  too  far  to  the  other  extreme,  and  maintain,  that  a  refer  waft 
guilty  of  a  sin,  hi  even  tolerating  such  things,  although  Gad,  by 
Moses,  allowed  them ;  just  as  if  among  Christum  snMcoN,  no  smsjsi 
pie  of  Israelitish  hardness  of  heart  could  ever  be  found. 

,  *  From  this  example  we  clearly  perceive,  that  the  Mossk  laws  ifw 
not  always  the  best  m  this  sense,  that  laws  more  holy,  and  mere  COO7 
sonant  to  morality,  could  never  be  introduced  among  any  people. 
But  it  will  be  said,  How  will  I  obviate  the  difficulty  that  as  the  law! 
of  God  they  must  still  be  the  best  i  The  answer  is  easy :  they  art 
not  absolutely  so,  but  onfy  the  best  suited  to  the  Asm  eir^umttan&S 
off  the  people ;  not  the  best  Ibr  a  Phtonlfe,  But  for  aw  ItraeUdsh  tfc 
puHic.*  pp.  17— W.  '   "  '/* 

In  illustration  of  this  point*  the  Ai^tBor  proceeds  Jfith  pau$ 
pertinency  and  force  of  application,  tp  notiipe  th^e  mn^unaiaapaa 
wbioh  are  of  primary  eoaaiderafion'  w  g*v&  legislation,  aoj? 
whkfe,  a*  they  aner  so  very  different  ha  different  nations*  require  a 
policy  corresponding  to  them.  Tbeae  are,  Climate —  {in-  a  warn 
climate  drunkenness  is  far  more  to  badreaded  than  with  us„and 
therefore  merits  severer  jpunishmc^iti^-lVtosea  prohibited:  thf 
kindling  of  firo  on  the  sabbath*  would  be  have  done  so  in  Np;T 
way  ?)  The  fertility  of  the  ^M~The  situation  of  the  enm^ 
try— The  power  curt  political  relojkio** .'iff  .p^hbowrma 
state*-- The  made  of  UJe^The  fwdfaw 
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and  severity  of  punishment — Difference  of  customs— The  - 
forms,  kinds,  and  sources  of  crimes,  and  the  chicane  which* 
defends  them — The  peculiar  diseases  which  prevail  among  - 
the  people.  Even  where*  all  these  things  do  not  occur,  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  may  yet  require  other  laws,  of  which 
we  cannot  well  adopt  one,  without  also  introducing  others  con- 
nected with  it..  The  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  laws  in  not 
punishing  theft  with  death,  has  been  extolled,  and  the  imitation 
of  them  in  this  particular,  recommended  to  modern  legislators, 
"whose  enactments  relative  to  property  have  been  thought  exces- 
sively rigorous.  On  this  question,  Michaelis  leans  to  the  side  of 
the  modern  statutes  ;  and  with  rather  too  much  of  the  appearance 
of  a  sharp  and  flippant  partisan  of  controverted  opinion,  instead 
of  the  grave  and  philosophic  temper  which  is  required  by  the 
seriousness  and  importance  of  the  subject,  he  asks,  What  oan  be 
done  at  last  with  the  enormous  multitude  of  thieves  where  there 
is  no  slavery  ?  remarking  in  the  subsequent  sentence,  that 
bouses  of  discipline  and  industry  are  very  expensive  to  a  state. 
There  is  more  sobriety  in  the  following  passage. 

*  Such  zealots  would  also  wish,  that  adultery  should,  as  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  be  punished  with  death.  But  as,  in  reason,  the  evidence* 
ought  to  be  very  complete,  before  8  person  forfeit  his  life,  these  rigid ; 
legislators  must  then,  for  the  benefit  of  husbands,  who  may  not  be 
able  to  adduce  such  proof  as  a  capital  offence  requires,  be  obliged 
also  to  retain  that  law  of  Moses,  which,  without  judicial  evidence, 
allows  a  man  to  separate  from  his  wife,  if  he  only  knows  that  she  hat 
been  unfaithful  to  him. 

*  How  many  fathers  of  the  church,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Mosaic, 
law,  condemned  the  taking  of  interest,  which  is  also  reprobated  by 
the  canon  Jaw  ?  But  these  foes  of  interest,  should  have  previously 
prohibited  the  sale  of  land ;  for  when  I  can  lay  out  my  money  on 
landed  property,  which  yields  me  interest  for  it,  nothing  is  more  just,' 
than  that  my  debtor  should  also  pay  me  interest,  if  he  wishes  me  to 
lend  him  my  money,  and  not  buy  land  with  it.— These  remarks  I 
think  sufficient  to  show,  that  our  legislators  are  not  obliged  to  adopt 
the  laws  of  Moses,  as  universally  the  best.  If  they  would  wisely, 
imitate  his  example,  let  them  regulate  their  laws  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  where  they  are  meant  to  operate,  and  depart  the 
farther  from  his  laws,  the  more  the  situation  of  their  subjects  differs 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.'  pp.  27,  28.  i 

In  civil  legislation  it  may  be  possible  to  prescribe  laws,  the 
leading  principles  of  them  possessing  a  permanent  character^ 
which  may  maintain  their  place  in  a  national  code  as  perpetual 
ordinances ;  but  as  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
pf  the  people  for  whom  they  are  made,  and  as  these  are 
constantly  changing,  the  rules  of  civil  polity  must  necessarily  be 
y viable.  Some  laws  will  become  obsolete,  and  new  statutea 
j»o*t  ire  promulgated  *s  the  relation*  and  manners  of  apeopfca 
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become  different.  Hence  arises  a  question  respecting  the 
ancient  Hebrew  code  :  Die)  Moses  publish  his  civil  laws  with  a 
view  to  tbeir  remaining'  unalterable  during  t;e  subsistence  of  the, 
Jewish  state  r  Michael  us  admits  that  Moses  no  where  explicitly 
declares  whether  his  people,  when  circumstances  changed,  were 
to  be  at  liberty  to  alter  certain  civil  laws,  or  who  was  to  exercise 
that  right ;  though  he  argues  that  the  Jewish  law-giver  never 
meant  to  prohibit  the  thing  iiself,  and  endeavours  to  support  bis 
opinion  by  examples  of  actual  alteration.  The  phrase  which 
occurs  as  an  addition  to  many  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  an 
ordinance  to  your  generation*  for  ever,  he  explains  as 
denoting  nothing  more  than  an  opposition  to  more  temporary 
ordinances.  Most  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  agree  with  the 
learned  Author,  in  the  opinion  that  the  entire  code  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  either  calculated,  or  intended,  to  remain  in  an 
unalterable  state,  but  they  will  not,  it  is  probable,  acknowledge 
the  force  of  every  argument  which  he  has  adduced  in  its  support. 
It  is,  we  think,  rather  unfortunate,  that  the  passage  to  which  he 
refers  (Lev.  xvii.  4  to  7,  not  xxvii.  as  it  is  erroneously  put  down) 
as  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  terms  o^j?  npft  a 
perpetual  statute,  to  a  law  which  was  afterwards  repealed 
(Deut.  xii.  15 — 20,  21,  22)  receives  such  an  explication  by 
the  admission  of  the  various  reading  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the 
Sept.  as  makes  it  perfectly  consistent  with  the  passage  in  Dent, 
and  precludes  the  necessity  of  construing  the  latter  as  the 
declaration  of  the  repeal  of  a  former  law. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  many  interesting 
remarks  occur  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  assign  its  boundaries  as  the  country  intended  for  the 
residence  of  the  Israelites.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the  maps  of 
Palestine  are  in  general  defective,  not  only  as  they  are  inaccurate 
in  the  position  of  places,  but  as  they  represent  the  territories  of 
that  people  as  less  extensive  than  they  really  were ;  and  he 
certainly  adduces  many  considerations  in  this  part  of  bis  work^ 
and  the  chapter  immediately  following,  whioh  are  deserving  of 
attention  both  as  evidences  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Moses, 
and  as  furnishing  us  with  very  ample  ground  on  which  to  resist 
the  allegations  of  those  writers  who  would  impeach  the  authority 
of  the  scriptural  records,  by  representing  the  population  of 
Palestine  as  too  great  for  the  tract  of  country  assigned  to  it. 
The  promised  land,  strictly  so  called,  was  more  extensive  than 
our  maps  make  it.  A  great  part  of  Lebanon,  with  the  fruitful 
rales  that  intersect  it,  ought  to  be  included  in  it;  and  the  tea. 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  this  aide  of  the  Jordan,  extended  their  settled 
ments  southward  a  great  way  into  Arabia.  The  country  in  general 
was  remarkably  fertile ;  and  the  land  in  the  occupation  «£ 
every  Israelite  being  his  own,  be  could  make  the  best  possible 
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use  of  his  vineyards  and  corn  fields.     Besides  these 
rations,  the  following  are  adduced  by  the  Author. 

'  In  the  last  place,  a  country  of  equal  fertility  in  the  32d  degree  of 
latitude,  will  support  more  inhabitants  than  in  the  51st.  Our  colder 
countries  require  extensive  spaces  for  woods ;  and  if,  for  each  man 
able  to  bear  arms,  I  reckon  only  four  cords  of  wood  yearly,  Teach  916 
cubic  feet)  how  much  space  will  be  necessarily  occupied  witn  timber, 
where  2,000,000  of  cords  must  be  annually  felled  ?  In  a  warm  climate, 
very  little  wood  is  required  for  fuel,  and  in  Palestine  that  article  was 
actually  very  scarce.  Again,  how  much  more  wool  and  linen  do  we 
require  for  our  clothing  than  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  ?  These 
wants  occasion  the  occupation  of  a  great  deal  of  land,  in  raising 
flax  and  sheep.  The  Israelites  most  probably  had  more  wool  thaa 
they  could  consume ;  and  of  course  had  it  in  their  power  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  it  to  strangers,  and  with  the  money  thence  arising, 
purchase  articles  which  their  own  country  did  not  produce  in  sufficient 
abundance. — Farther,  a  country  lying  in  a  climate  somewhat  better 
than  ours,  admits  the  planting  of  vineyards,  and  finds  drink  to  its 
inhabitants  on  the  hills,  which  with  us  are  barren,  or  at  best  adapttt} 
only  for  wood.  We,  on  the  contrary,  must  employ  a  part  of  our  Dest 
land  in  raising  barley,  which  furnishes  our  principal  drinks— Once 
more,  in  the  32d  degree  of  latitude,  the  same  ground  treated  as  a 
garden,  may  he  cropped  oflener  within  the  year,  than  with  us ;  as 
advantage  for  which  Moses  expressly  celebrates  Palestine  in  Deuu 
xxxiii.  14. 

'  It  will  perhaps  appear  somewhat  trifling  to  observe,  that  people, 
in  southern  dimate6  are  satisfied  with  leas  food  than  in  northern :  bat 
it  is  nevertheless  very  certain  and  well  known  from  Church  history, 
(see  Mosheim's  Institutiones  Hist.  Eccl,  p.  169)  that  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  fasts  the  6tomachs  of  the  French  were  very  dif- 
ferently affected  from  those  of  Egyptians.  But  it  is  more  important 
to  remark,  that  the  industry  of  husbandmen  in  countries  where 
rain  rarely  falls,  and  where  the  fields  must  be  artificially  watered, 
far  surpasses  any  thing  that  our  farmers  exhibit.  There  they  learm 
to  make  use  of  every  foot  of  land :  they  cover  the  naked  rocks  with 
earth,  and  raise  walls  to  prevent  showers  from  washing  it  away.  In 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  where  vines  can  be  reared,  we  see  nun* 
Verless  examples  of  this  most  laudable  economy  ;  and  that  Palestine 
^ras  anciently  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  Maundrell  discovered 
many  traces  in  the  course  of  his  travels. — This  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  law  of  Moses,  who  Resigned  to  provide  at  least  480,000  men 
aj)>(e  to  bear  arms,  with  land  on  this  side  Jordan.  When  in  process  of 
time,  the  population  increased,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  settle 
colonies  in  those  parts  of  Arabia,  till  then  only  used  for  pasturage, 
where  water  was  somewhat  abundant,  (for  in  such  a  climate  the 
very  sand  is  fertile,  where  water  is  found)  or  else  in  the  vjaUtes-  of 
mount  Lebanon ;  and  that  this  was  actually  done,  we  learn  from 
i.  Cbron.  iv.  39 — 42.  and  from  Judges  ch.  xviii.  pp.  10fc-J0&  VeL  1* 

The  right  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine,  is  the  subject  of  tt* 
tfyijul  chapter.  The  extirpation  of*  the  Ganaanite^,  the  Professor 
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asserts,  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
war  carried  on,  not  by  a  sovereign  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
new  subjects,  but  by  a  people  to  obtain  lands  ;  and  who,  in  order 
to  secure  their  acquisitions,  have  no  alternative  but  to  despatch 
those  who  obstinately  stand  in  their  way,  and  who  will  not 
resign  what  they  hold.  The  vices  and  idolatries  too  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  were  so  dangerous  from  their  tendency  to 
subvert  the  very  ground  of  the  Mosaic  policy,  and  to  corrupt 
the  people  for  whom  he  legislated,  furnish  other  and  special 
reasons  for  carrying  oh  the  Cauaanitish  war,  on  principles  of 
merely  natural  law,  provided  the  war  itself  was  just.  This,  he 
imagines,  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
had  not  hitherto  conducted  themselves  as  enemies  to  the 
Israelites.     How  Moses  therefore   should  have   declared   war 

* 

against  a  natron  that  had  never  attacked  the  Israelites,  and, 
in  the  name  of  God,  have  made  a  gift  of  their  country  to 
his  people,  present  a  difficulty  of  no  slight  moment,  in  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  command  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  with 
the  spirit  ^nd  principles  of  a  Piyine  law,  to  which  bis  authority 
is  attributed. 

In  the  whole  inquiry  on  this  subject,  ju^ce.  Remands  that 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  remoteness  of  the  period  to 
which  it  relates,  and  for  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Hebrew, 
aud  other  ancient  historians,  who  relate  wars  without  ever  men- 
turning  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  them.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  concluded,  that  because  Moses  has  not  assigned  the 
causes  of  this  war,  that  there  was  uot  a  real  cause  for  it ;  nor  in 
the  absence  of  necessary  documents  to  prove  its  justice,  or  the 
contrary,  should  it  be  assumed  that  we  can  assure  ourselves  oJF 
the  precise  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  tjbat,  ^odged  in  men's 
m'uuls  in  those  early  times.  YVfi^h  tjbese.  previous  rernar^s,  the 
learned  Author  proceeds  to  examine  the  reasons  which  h&ve 
been  offered  in  vindication  of  the  exterminating  hostilities 
against  the  Canaanites,  which  were  prescribed  to  the  Israelites 
by  the  authority  of  Moses.  The  Qrimiuahty  of  the  nations 
^nhahitjng  Palestine,  and  the  Divine  donation  of  their  country 
to  the  Israelites,  cannot,  he  contends,  be  looked  upon  in  th,e 
light  of  an  intimation  to  the  Israelites  of  their  right  tip 
invade  the  Canaanitish  territories.  The  hypothesis  of  Df. 
Nonne  of  Bremen,  who,  in  a  Dissertation  published  in  175<5f 
endeavoured  to  found  the  justice,  of  this,  vrajf  on  the  rig^t 
of  the  Israelites  to  PalesdneJ' %  ^Lrt,ue  of  a,  pai^tjtjofy  trebly 
among  the  three  sons  of  I^oahi,  'aiul  tlje  te^pe.utipy,  4QPftf 
tion  of  their  father,  is  tfyep. '  ljexie^e'Jf  by  the,  Author,  and  Us 
pretensions  are  very  sajfsi^torily  refuted*  The  question, 
w.hetber  the  Cajaaantteg,  by  their  injuries  to  the  Israelites, 
provokedj  tiieoa. tp  the  Mtar,  anAwere  themselves- tha  aggressors, 
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is  next  examined.  Michaelis  declares  his  dissatisfaction  wife 
the  sentiments  maintained  by  Professor  Stiebritz  and  Mr.  Oepk*, 
in  support  of  the  affirmative,  in  a  dissertation,  De  Justiim 
Causa  Israelitarum  m  bello  adversu*  Canaanita  sutceph, 
published  in  1750;  and  after  noticing  a  part  of  Professor  Facer's 
Archaeology  of  the  Hebrews,  on  which  he  comments  with 
great,  but  apparently  just  severity,  he  proposes  his  own  senti- 
ments on  the  question  of  right,  and  labours  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  but  with  more  confidence  in  his  statements  and  argu- 
ments than  they  really  ought  to  challenge,  to  establish  the  con- 
clusion, that  Palestine  had  from  time  immemorial  been  a  land 
of  Hebrew  herdsmen,  and  the  Israelites,  who  had  never 
abandoned  their  right  to  it,  claimed  it  again  of  the  Canaanites, 
as  unlawful  possessors.  This  hypothesis  we  shall  state  more 
copiously  in  the  words  of  the  learned  proposer. 

'From  time  immemorial,  it  (Palestine)  had  been  a  land  occupied 
by  wandering  Hebrew  herdsmen,  in  which  even  Abraham*  IsasQ 
and  Jacob,  had  exercised  the  right  of  proprietorship,  traversing  $ 
with  herds,  without  being  in  subjection  to  any  one,  or  acknowledging 
the  Canaanites  as  their  masters.  The  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites, 
were  certainly  not  the  original  possessors  of  this  land,  but  had  at  first 
dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  Herodotus  relates ;  with  whom  Justin  and 
Abulfeda  in  so  far  coincide,  as  that  the  former  says,  that  they  had 
another  country  before  they  came  to  dwell  on  the  lake  of  Gentie* 
sareth,  or  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  first  dwelt  in  Arabia. 
Moses  is  so  far  from  contradicting  Herodotus  here,  as  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  that  he  rather  expressly  confirms  his  account*  by 
twice  saying  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  The  Canaanites  were  then 
in  the  land,  Gen.  xii.  6,  and  xiii.  7-  The  word  then,  cannot  imply 
that  the  contrary  was  the  case  in  his  own  time ;  for  then  the  Canaan- 
ites still  dwelt  in  Palestine,  and  their  expulsion  only  began  under  hit 
successor  Joshua:  so  that  be  gives  us  clearly  to  understand,  that 
there  had  formerly  been  a  time  when  they  dwelt  not  in  that  land,  bat 
somewhere  else.  But  another  relation  which  he  gives  in  Gen.  xxxvL 
20 — 30,  compared  with  Deut  ii.  12 — 22,  is  still  more  decisive.  He 
there  describes  an  ancient  people,  that  before  the  time  of  Edom,  had 
dwelt  in  Seir,  or  as  we  now  call  it,  Idumea,  and  whom,  from  their 
living  in  subterraneous  caverns,  he  denominates  Horites,  or  Trogia* 
dytes.  Of  this  nation,  was  that  one  of  Esau's  wives,  mentioned 
Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  24;  and  as  Moses  elsewhere  relates  that  Esau  had 
three  wives,  two  of  Canaanitish  descent,  and  the  third  a  grand* 
daughter  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xxvi  34,  55,  and  xxviii.  8,  9)  it  evi- 
dently follows,  that  the  Horites,  who  of  old  inhabited  Idumea,  must 
have  been  Canaanites.  Consequently  the  Canaanites  originally  dwelt 
in  the  region  afterwards  called  Idumea,  and  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but  when 
they  began  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  for  which  they 
became  so  renowned  in  history,  they  migrated  into  Palestine,  die 
situation  of  which  was  peculiarly  advantageous  for  that  purpose*  It 
would  appear,  that  at  first  they  only  established  trading  marts  and 
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factories,  which  could  not  but  be  very  acceptable  to  the  wandering 
hordes,  because  they  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  converting  their* 
superfluous  produce  into  money,  and  of  purchasing  foreign  commo- 
dities. By  degrees,  they  spreaa  themselves  farther  into  the  country, 
improved  the  lands,  planted  vineyards,  and  at  last  dispossessed  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  just  exactly  as  their  descendants  did  ait  Carthage, 
who  first  asked  for  a  hide-breadth  of  ground  whereon  to  sit,  and  then 
by  an  artful  explanation  got  a  bargain  of  as  much  room  as  was  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  city  on*  and  in  the  end  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  country.  As  early  as  Abraham's  time,  complaints  were 
-made  of  the  herds  not  having  sufficient  room,  from  the  Canaanites 
being  then  in  the  land,  ana  crowding  it.  But  this  always  went  on 
farther  and  farther ;  and  when  the  Israelites  had  for  a  time  gone 
down  to  Egypt,  the  Canaanites  at  last  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
whole  country.  This  land  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  nation,  the 
Israelites  had  never  given  up  to  the  Canaanites ;  and  therefore  they 
had  a  right  to  reclaim  it  and  to  conquer  it,  by  force.  If  they  soli- 
cited from  other  nations  a  passage  into  Palestine,  it  was  merely  to 
come  at  their  own  property  again  i  and  when  they  passed  the  Jordan, 
and  found  the  Canaanites  in  arms  against  them,  the  latter  had  no 
longer  a  legitimate  cause  to  maintain,  for  they  wanted  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  another  people  by  force/  Vol.  I.  pp.  155— 
16a 

This  hypothesis  is  as  much  wanting  in  the  necessary  proofs  of 
its  being  the  true  one,  as  is  any  one  of  those  which  the  Professor 
has  attempted  to  refute.  He,  in  the  first  place,  assumes,  that  the 
appellation  of  Hebrews,  applied  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants, 
was  derived  as  an  Appellatio  Patronymica,  from  Eber ;  and,  se» 
condly,  that  the  posterity  of  Eber,  in  the  line  of  Abraham,  had  their 
proper  country  beyond  the  Euphrates,  but  had  at  a  very  early 
period  sent  colonies  into  Palestine,  then  unoccupied  by  any  other 
people :  both  these  are,  however,  gratuitous  assertions.  The  Ca- 
naanites were  residents  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Abrara's  going 
thither ;  but,  says  Michaelis,  as  Abram  appears  to  have  proceeded 
into  those  extensive  districts  independently  of  the  permission  of 
the  Canaanites,  it  must  be  evident  that  Palestine  could  not  be 
the  peculiar  property  of  that  people,  who  he  states  had  a  coun- 
try of  their  own  on  the  Red  Sea.  For  the  same  reason  it  would 
aeem,  that  it  could  not  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  had,  according  to  our  Author,  a  country  of  their  own  be- 
yond the  Euphrates.  Considerable  stress  is  also  laid,  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis,  on  the  last  command  of  Jacob  to  bis 
sons,  to  bury  him  in  his  own  hereditary  sepulchre  in  Palestine, 
and  on  the  desire  of  Joseph  to  be  interred  in  the  same  cemetery, 
as  proofs  that  the  Israelites  had  not  by  their  descent  into  Eg'ypJ,  * 
abandoned  their .  right  to  Canaan.  Their  right*  to  it  not  having 
been  proved,  renders  it  very  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether 
they  had  lost  it  by  prescription  ;  but  if  tbfrsoliition  offered,  pe 
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examined,  What  cotild  be  inferred  firoirf  the  lritennenfof  Jfajp>§ 
and  Joseph  in  the  field  of  flefe'ron^  but  that  it  wa^\  a^  am; ;ent 
family  possession,  the  right  to  which  was  obtairved  by j)urctiaj$ .} . 
Vi  would  hot  follow  that  the.  whole  land  was  Hebrew  property. 
Abraham  was  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  in  the  land ;  so  he  de* 
scribes  himself:  so  it  is  said  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  I.)  that  he 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  his  father's  sojburnings  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  and  the  whole  history  is  opposed  to  the  notion,  tfiaf  the 
Hebrews  were  the  real  proprietors  of  the  country,  by  the  right  of 
inheritance  vested  iA  Abfahaot  from  his1  ancestors. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  included  two  fundamental  priricijfreiC 
viz.  tlie  maintenance  of  the  wtirsMp  of  pn£  God',  ahd  the  gro£ 
scriptioh  of  Polytheism,  ahd  preVentidri  of  intercourse  between  tte 
Israelites  ahd  foreign  nations. 

'  The  first  of  these  principles  had  a  reference  to  religion,  though 
not  to  all  and  every  article  thereof;  for  to  give  one  great  proof  of 
this,  I  find  in  the  Mosaic  system  nothing  that  could  have  been  de- 
signed to  maintain  in  its  purity,  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah'  or  even 
to  preserve  it  at  all.  A  person  might  have  disbelieved  in  a  Messiah,1 
ana  have  publicly  professed  as  much,  without  being  amenable  to  any 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  which  we  know,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Moses  framed  no  symbolic  books  for  the  people 
to  subscribe,  nor  did  he  publish  any  doctrine,  of  which  the  belief  was 
enjoined  under  pain  of  punishment.  For  instance,  although  he  de- 
scribes God  as  all-wise,  almighty,  good,  &c.  yet  if  any  man  doubted 
of  this,  or  of  the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  he  did  not  thereby  become 
liable  to  any  punishment  by  the  law.  The  worship  of  one  only  God9 
in  so  far  as  it  stands  opposed  to  idolatry,  was  the  sole  point  which 
Moses  made  it  the  grand  object  of  his  polity  to  establish  and  maintain' 
to  the  latest  period/  pp.  180—181. 

These  remarks  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  Theologians,  in 
their  examination  of  the  Pentateuch. 

From  the  Sixth  Chapter,  '  On  the  Form  of  the  Republic,* 
we  extract  the  Author's  account  of  the  Levites. 

'  I  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  in  general,  which  enjoyed  very  great  rights  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  and  whose  influence  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  adoption  of  those  hasty  measures  which 
were  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  democratic  character  of  the 
government.  I  have  already  ventured  to  represent  this  tribe  in  the 
fight  of  a  learned  noblesse. 

*  If  we  would  duly  understand  the  genius  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and 
be  able,  without  idle  wonder,  to  account  for  the  rich  revenues  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites,  we  must  learn  to  entertain  of  these  two  descrip- 
tions of  persons  whom  I  shall  frequently  class  together  under  the  name 
of  the  sacerdotal  body,  ideas  completely  opposite  to  those  which( 
commonly  prevail.  For  if  wc  look  upon  them  in  no  other  point  of 
view  than  that  lof  ministers  of  religion,  their  revenues  cannot  out  ap-" 
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gaf  exorbitant  beyond  all  bound*.  A  tribe,  including  no  more  than 
9'fiOb  mafes,  and,  of  course,  not  above  12,600  arrived  at  man's 
tftafe,  received  the  tithe?  of  600,066  Israelites;  consequently  each 
adividual  Levite,  without  having  to  deduct!  seed,  and  the  charges, of 
taabandry,  had  ad  much  as  five  Israelites'  reaped  from  their  fiefis,  or 
pined  on*  their  cattle.  To  the  priest?,  moreover,  belonged  the  first- 
rtdts,  which  were,  no  doubt,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  free  gift,  than  a 
ax ;  but  which,  from  the  xxxvi.  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  ver.  11,13,  we 
oust  regard  as  having  been  established  by  ancient  usage,  and  which 
.mounted  to  about  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  crop.  Of  every  sacrifice, 
if  which  the  blood  came  not  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  priest  had  a 
tOrtion  fixed  by  law;  Lev.  vi.  9 — 12.  vh.  6—10,  31  ;  and  as  long  as 
be  Israelites  continued  in  the  wilderness,  this  was  a  very  considerable 
Ottrfce  of  revenue,  from  its  being  forbidden,  as  a  precaution  agaitfst' 
delatry,  to  kill  a  sheep,  goat,  or  ox,  without  presenting  it,  at  the 
•me  time,  as  an  offering,  Lev.  xvii.  1—9 ;  a  law  which,  by  the 
ray,  served  to  create  a  revenue  to  the  priests,  at  a  time  when  there 
fese  yet  no  tithes  from  the  land.  From  every  slaughtered  beast  that; 
tame  not  to  the  altar,  a  farther  portion  was  also  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  Deut.  xviii.  3,  4.  And  finally,  to  him  came 
very  thing  devoted,  (cherem),  and  all  matters  of  vow,  not  to  men- 
ion  the  ransom  of  the  first-born,  concerning  which,  and  other  sources 
£  income,  Numb,  xviii.  5 — 32,  may  be  consulted. 

<  In  rdgard  to  these  revenues,  which  may  with  justice  be  deemed* 
tnmoderate,  if  we  consider  the  Levites  only  as  ministers  of  the  altar, 
nd  holy  persons,  various  controversies  Have  arisen.  Morgan  wished 
fere*  to  discover  a  government  of  priests;  who  had  no  ottier  object 
rf  view  than  the  exorbitant  enrichment  of  their  order,  and  occupied' 
hemselves  entirely  with  religious  matters,  without  being  of  any  bar- 
ker use  to  the  community ;  and  He  moreover  called  falsehood  to  his: 
lid,  with  a  view  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  the  already  too  great 
acome  of  his  supposed  spirituality.  Lawman,  who,  in  his  Eskay  on 
he  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrew,  answered  him  witboot  sufficient 
uowledge  of  that  government,  makes  the  income  of  the  Levites  leas 
han  it  really  was.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  tribe,  which  did' 
tot  make  the  Jifteenth  part  of  the  people,  enjoyed  one  tenth  of  the 
rhole  produce  of  the  lands,  and  many  other  privileges  besides.  For 
flere  ministers  at  the  altar,  mere  clergymen,  this  would  undoubtedly4 
fove  been  far  too  much.  Guides  to  happiness  w£  certainly  should1 
itfve  cheaper ;  nor  are  they  requisite  in  so  great  a  multitude. ' 

•  It  will,  however,  probably  be  granted  me,  thnijcfr  the  whole  body* 
f  literati,  that  is,  for  the  ministers  of  relijgion,  the  physicians,  the7 
adgesy  the  scribes,  and  keepers  of  the  genealogical  registers,'  and' 
he  mathematicians,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  police,  (a  class' 
►f  men  whose  importance  is  at  present  too  little  attended  to,)  the' 
evenues  of  the  Levites,  considerable  as  they  may  appear,  were  bjr 
10  means  too  great.  Let  us  only  calculate  how  much  of  the'  pro-, 
luce  of  the  land  is  now  paid  to  those  who  live  by  the  learned  pro-', 
essions,  in  name  of  salaries,  casualties,  fees,  &&;  and  jet  us  farther,, 
:onsider  of  how  much  consequence  to  the  community  it  is.  t&at 
udgea  at  letfst,  an*  those' meli  of  W't6  itfibte  atMntldn'  ahtf  fidelity" 
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in  the  perusal  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  narrativts; 
though  it  is  not  strictly  invoked  in  the  philosophic  and  political 
discussions  of  these  "  Commentaries." 

(To  he  continued. J 

Art.  II.  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years9  Residence  at  Tripoli,  m 
Africa.  From  the  Original  Correspondence  in  the  possession  of 
the  Family  of  the  late  Richard  Tully,  Esq.  the  British  Consul. 
4to.  pp.  376.    London.  Colburn.  1817* 

X^VERY  work  which  is  interesting  in  its  contents,  requires 
■"  its  authenticity  and  genuineness  to  be  clearly  proved,  in 
order  that  the  satisfaction  derived  from  it  may  be  complete. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  made  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  that  the 
letters  which  it  contains,  were  actually  written  by  the  Sister- 
in-law  of  the  late  Richard  Tully,  Esq.  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
oonsul  at  the  court  of  Tripoli ;    between  whose  family  and  that 
of  the  Bashaw,  it  is  shewn  that  a  close  intimacy  existed  fat 
many  years.    And  with  this  conviction  of  their  truth  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interested 
in  the  minuteness  of  their  details  respecting  the  private  life  of 
a  people,  known  to  us  only  by  their  systematic  practice  of  rapine 
and  cruelty,  whieh  makes  them  the  terror  of  civilized  Europe. 
Pictures  of  manners,  to  what  nation  soever  they  may  belong, 
when  they  are  exhibited  by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  them  in  all  their  nicer  shades  and  varieties,  will 
always  attract  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  inquirer,  who 
loves  to  contemplate  the  differences  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
habits  of  human  beings.    Manners  are  at  once  cause  and  effect, 
acting  alternately  upon  each  other.  Particular  modes  of  thinking 
induce  particular  habits  of  living ;  and  that  habits  of  living  in- 
fluence modes  of  thinking,  we  may  be  convinced,  without  having 
recourse  to  distant  countries  for  examples.    The  attention  ox 
the  public  has  lately  been  directed  towards  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
with  such  peculiar  interest,  that  every  thing  relative  to  the 
Moors  appears  worthy  of  notice.     The  barbarous  splendour  of 
Moorish  habits,  realizing  all  that  is  related  of  them   in  the 
fictions  of  the  East,  the  chivalrous  nature  of  the  exercises  of  the 
young  men,  their  romantic  bravery,  and  we  had  almost  said 
their  romantic  cruelty,  the  pitiable  condition  of  their  women,  the 
affecting  histories  which  are  continually  afforded  in  the  oaptureof 
Georgian  and  Circassian  females,  by  whom  the  seraglios  of  the*. 
despots  are  chiefly  supplied,  and  whose  persons  form  a  regular 
article  of  commerce  to  a  band  of  Turkish  traders,  together  witfr 
innumerable  minor  traits,  which  illustrate  the  force  of  habit  aadL 
power  of  education,  as  warring  against  the  dictates  of  np( 

five  to  these  pages  an  interest  perpetually 
'he  style  in  which  they  an  written,  is  * 
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Relying:  upon  the  fidelity  and  minuteness  of  her  description' 
the  Author  never  has  recourse  to  flippancy  or  bombast,  in  order 
to  add  to  their  effect.  Like  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's, 
they  have  the  merit  of  bringing  every  thing  immediately  before 
the  eye ;  but  they  far  exceed  hers  in  the  importance  of  their 
statements,  and  at  the  same  time,  never  awaken  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  a  suspicion  that  the  Author  has  been  more 
anxious  to  say  a  good  thing  than  a  true  one.  The  period  of 
time  comprised  in  these  letters,  is  from  1783  to  1793.  The 
manners  which  they  describe,  have  not  of  course  suffered  the 
slightest  change  during  the  subsequent  years ;  and  the  fierce  and 
barbarous  character  of  Sidy  Useph,  the  present  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli,  and  the  youngest  son  of  Alii  Cozomali,  the  late  Bashaw, 
is  delineated  with  a  fidelity  which  time  has  fully  confirmed; 
Some  account  of  the  relatives  of  this  despot,  as  described  by 
our  Author,  who  was  in  habits  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  female  part  of  his  family,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers.  After  giving  a  minute  and  interesting  description 
Of  the  castle  where  the  Reyal  family  reside,  the  Author  remarks : 

*  On  entering  the  apartment  of  Lilla  Kebbiera,  the  wife  of  the 
Bashaw,  we  found  her  seated  with  three  of  her  daughters.  The 
eldest  is  married  to  the  diniganeer,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  customs : 
the  second  to  the  bey  of  Bengazi;  the  youngest  is  expected  to 
marry  the  Rais,  or  admiral  of  the  port.  These  men  are  all  rene- 
gadoes,  as  here  they  do  not  mix  the  blood  royal  with  that  of  their 
subjects.  Often  the  princesses  treat  their  husbands,  so  provided  for 
them,  infinitely  worse  than  their  slaves,  particularly  if  their  birth  has. 
been  low,  which  happens  sometimes.  The  husband  consoles  himself 
far  the  little  notice  his  wife  takes  of  him,  by  the  liberty  he  enjoys, 
and  the  daily  increase  of  his  wealth  and  consequence,  from  his  high 
station  and  connection  with  the  sovereign's  family. 

'  The  countenance  of  Lilla  Kebbiera  bespoke  the  character  given 
of  her.  She  is  extremely  affable,  and  has  the  molt  insinuating, 
i&anner  imaginable.  She  is  not  more  than  forty ;  but  her  age  is  not 
exactly  spoken  of,  as  it  is  against  the  Moorish  religion  to  keep 
registries  of  births.  She  is  still  very  handsome,  a  fair  beauty  with 
light  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair.  Her  complexion  is  perfectly  delicate, 
but  has  evidently  suffered  from  grief,  and  heavy  fasts  imposed  by 
herself,  owing  to  the  loss  of  some  of  her  favourite  children,  and  the 
present  unhapoy  disputes  constantly  arising  among  her  three  soas9 
fed  by  the  demon  of  jealousy.  On  visiting  this  sovereign  the  consuls9 
wives  are  permitted  to  kiss  her  head;  other  ladies  in  their  company, 
or  their  daughters,  her  right  hand;  her  left  she  offers  only  to 
dependants.  If  any  of  her  blacks,  or  any  of  the  attendants  of  the 
castle  are  near  her,  they  frequently  seize  the  opportunity  of  kneeling 
down  to  kiss  the  end  of  her  taracan  or  upper  garment.  She  is  adored 
by  her  subjects,  which  is  natural,  as  she  is  extremely  benevolent ;  her 
greatest  fault  is,  not  in  spending,  but  in  giving  away  more  than  her 
revenues  afford.     Halluma  is  the  name  given  her  by  her  parents, 
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and*  Lilla  means,  in  Moorish,  Lady.  She  is  called  in  her  family 
Lilia  Halluma,  but  by  her  subjects  she  is  styled  Lilla  Kebbiera,  the 
great  or  greatest  lady.  The  Bey  her  eldest  sod  has  been  married 
several  years.     He  married  at  seven  years  old.1  p.  SI. 

After  a  minute  account  of  the  splendid  style  of  Lilla  Hal- 
kuna's  dress,  and  the  decorations  of  her  apartments,  we  hate 
some  further  descriptions  of  the  royal  family,  among  whom  the 
bashaw's  eldest  son,  Hassau  Bey,  makes  a  grand  and  inte- 
resting figure.  This  man,  worthy  from  his  courage  and  gene- 
rosity of  a  better  fate,  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  younger  brother, 
Sidy  Useph,  for  whose  conduct  he  had  often  made  excuses  to 
all  arouud  him,  attributing  it  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  age,  and 
terming  him  the  '  beautiful  rash  youth.'  The  dreadful  spec- 
tacle of  a  father  trembling  for  his  safety  among  his  childreu,  of 
brother  armed  against  brother,  so  often  to  be  seen  in*  countries 
where  despotism  and  treachery  invariably  go  together,  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  a  painful  degree  of  interest,  particularly 
as  the  Author  has  the  happy  art  of  introducing  to  her  reader* 
the  personages  concerned,  with  all  the  effect  of  life.  During  the 
Feast  of  Beiram,  which  commences  immediately  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Fast  of  Ramadan,  and  continues  three  days,  it  is 
the  laudable  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  well  worthy  the  imi- 
tation of  other  nations,  to  endeavour  to  make  up  whatsoever 
Jiuarrels  and  injuries  may  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  tbeir 
amilies  during  the  preceding  year.  To  this  time  Lilla  Halkima 
had  anxiously  looked,  in  hopes  of  being  then  enabled  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dissensions  among  her  sons,  which  filled  her  with 
grief  and  apprehension.  On  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  the 
Bashaw  always  holds  a  numerous  court,  and  generally  in  a  par- 
ticular chamber,  built  for  that  purpose.  But  owing  to  a  pro- 
phecy, of  some  years  standing,  that  he  should  end  bis  days  in 
this  chamber,  by  being  stabbed  on  the  throne  by  an  unknown 
hand,  the  late  Bashaw  did  not  on  this  occasion  follow  his  incli- 
nation of  resuming  the  custom,  alarmed  at  the  serious  misun- 
derstandings which  bad  taken  place  among  his  sons,  during 
the  Ramadan, 

*  The  drawing-room,  in  honour  of  the  day,  was  uncommonly 
crowded,  when  all  the  courtiers  were  in  a  moment  struck  with  a  sight 
which  seemed  to  congeal  their  blood :  they  appeared  to  expect 
nothing  less  than  the  slaughter  of  their  sovereign  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  find  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  three  princes  entered  with  their  chief  officers,  guards,  and 
blacks,  armed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  with  their 


drawn.  '  Each  of  tbe  sons,  surrounded  by  his  own  officers  and  marfe*' 
went  separately  up  to  kiss  the  Bashaw's  hand.    He  received -the*, 
with  trembling ;  his  extreme  surprise  and  agitation 
every  eye ;  and  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  moment 
all  present.    The  princes  formed  three 
opart,  and  conversed  with  the  consuls  and 
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court  as  freely  as  usual,  but  did  not  suffer  a  glance  to  escape  to  each 
other.  They  stayed  but  a  short  time  in  the  drawing-room,  each 
party  retiring  in  the  same  order  they  had  entered ;  and  it  became 
apparent,  that  their  rage  was  levelled  against  each  other,  and  not 
against  their  father,  though  the  Bashaw  seemed  to  recover  breath 
only  on  their  departure.  The  next  morning,  the  second  day  of  the 
feast,  the  Bey  went  to  his  mother's  apartments  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  her  on  the  Beiram.  She  was  very  anxious  to  see  him  shake  hands 
with  hU  brother,  Sidy  Hamct,  the  second  son  ;  at  least  to  make  up 
the  last  breach  between  them.  She  began  by  insisting,  therefore, 
that  the  Bey  should  not  touch  her  hand,  till  he  consented  to  stay  with 
her,  while  she  sent  to  Sidy  Hamet's  wife  to  kiss  his  hand,  a  token  of 
respect  never  omitted  by  any  of  the  women  of  the  family  to  the  Bey, 
on  this  occasion,  unless  their  husbands  are  at  variance  with  him, 
Lilla  Halluma  hoped  by  this  mark  of  respect  from  Sidy  Hamet's  wife, 
to  begin  the  work  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Bey  and  his 
brother,  as  this  would  have  been  the  means  of  disarming  the  anger  of 
Sidy  Useph,  the  youngest  son.  The  Bey  at  length  consented  to  his 
mother's  entreaties,  and  a  message  was  instantly  sent  to  Sidy  Hamet's 
wife,  who  most  unfortunately  was,  at  that  moment,  attending  on  her 
husband  at  dinner.  The  message  was  delivered  in  his  hearing,  and  it 
is  thought  with  design,  as  there  are  so  many  intermeddlers  at  the 
castle.  .  Sidy  Hamet  immediately  ordered  his  wife  to  send  a  very 
severe  answer  back  to  the  Bey.  His  wife  was  so  alarmed  and  hurt  at 
this  new  misfortune,  which  must  occasion  a  further  breach,  that  her 
women  were  obliged  to  support  her.  When  she  recovered,  being 
willing  to  soften  the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  she  only  S2nt  word 
to  the  Bashaw's  wife,  that  she  could  not  come  because  her  husband 
was  eating,  and  begged  her  to  make  as  light  of  it  as  possible  to  the 
£ey  ;  but  the  answer  was  delivered  in  the  worst  words  Sidy  Hamet 
had  delivered  it,  and  the  Bey  left  his  mother's  presence,  too  much 
enraged  for  her  to  pacify  him,  while  Lilla  Halluma  remained  ago* 
nized,  meditating  on  the  scenes  of  blood  that  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  soon  perpetrated  in  the  cattle. 

*  On  returning  to  his  apartment,  the  Bey  found  that  one  of  his 
servants  had  been  laid  down  at  his  youngest  brother,  Sidy  Useph's 
feet,  and  almost  bastinadoed  to  death,  for  a  dispute  with  one  of 
Sidy  Useph's  servants.  Had  the  brothers  met  at  that  moment,  it 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  them.  The  next' morning, 
(the  third  and  last  day  of  Beiram,)  the  Bey  went  again  to  court,  and 
in  the  presence  of  his  father,  Sidy  Hamet,  and  Sidy  Useph,  and  a 
very  numerous  assemblage  of  courtiers,  he  warned  both  his  brothers 
of  putting  his  prudence  any  further  to  the  trial ;  he  said  he  scorned 
to  take  an  unfair  measure,  though  in  his  power  to  silence  both  of 
them  ;  but  that  if  either  of  them  wished  to  call  him  out,  he  would 
condescend  (for  they  had  no  right  to  demand  it  of  him)  to  meet  them 
on  the  Pianura,  where  he  did  not  fear  the  zeal,  or  numbers  of  hi* 
people,  and  where,  if  they  irritated  him  too  much,  he  would  shortly 
summon  them  to  feel  his  power.  The  Bey's  suite  seemed  hardly 
able  to  abstain  from  confirming  with  their  actions  what  their  master 
had  said,  who  upon  saluting  his  rather)  retired  from  the  court. 
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«  Thus  finished  the  great  feast  of  Beiram,  and  with  it  all  the  hops 
of  the  Bashaw *s  wife,  who  had  reckoned  so  much  on  obliterating  tbt 
dissentions  of  the  castle.  She  is  most  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  When 
they  speak  of  her,  they  say  she  is  an  ornament  to  the  throne,  so 
affectionate  mother,  and  a  friend  to  the  human  race:  her  actions,  pub- 
lic and  private,  are  constantly  guided  by  humanity  and  benevolence.1 
pp.  128—130. 

These  dissentions  daily  increasing,  soon  assume  an  appear* 
ance  completely  dramatic,  and  the  impression  which  the  relation 
of  them  is  calculated  to  make,  is  heightened  by  the  gorgeous 
costume  and  oriental  grandeur  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  actors  in  them,  which  give  to  the  slightest  incident  an  aic 
highly  romantic.  The  doting  father  weakly  sustaining  the  cause 
of  his  idol  son,  by  whom  fipally  he  is  dethroned,  against  his 
awful  heir,  whose  virtues  more  justly  render  him  the  favourite 
of  his  amiable  mother,  the  weak  and  vacillating  Sidy  Haraet, 
whose  treachery  to  his  eldest  brother  is  punished  by  the  cruelty 
of  his  youngest,  with  whom  he  leagues  against  him,  the  various 
Intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  females  in  the  castle,  the  undaunted 
courage  and  unsuspecting  generosity  of  the  unfortunate  Hassan 
Bey,  the  attachment  of  his  attendants  to  las  person,  the  horrors 
of  siege  and  famine  into  which  the  daring  ambition  of  Sidy 
Useph  plunges  his  subjects,  all  afford  a  picture  highly  striking 
in  itself,  and  particularly  interesting,  as  it  could  be  presented 
only  by  one  who  possessed  advantages  similar  to  those  of  oar 
Author,  in  the  particular  situation  in  which  she  was  placed  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  Mr.  Tully  held,  and  the  personal  in- 
timacy and  actual  attachment,  which  from  a  variety  of  causes  ex- 
isted between  the  ladies  in  his  family,  and  the  royal  inhabitants 
of  the  castle.  Passing  over  various  contentions  and  feuds 
among  the  brothers,  in  all  of  which  the  moderation,  forgive- 
ness, and  equanimity  of  Hassan  Bey  appear  conspicuous,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  our  readers,  the  tragical  end  of 
a  prince,  whose  talents  and  virtues  would  have  graced  any  of 
the  '  legitimate  monarchies'  of  Europe,  and  whose  miserable 
fate  it  was,  even  in  death,  to  have  ap|mreiit  cause  of  reproach 
against  those  who  most  loved  him,  while  be  fell  by  the  hand  of 
bina  whom  he  had  so  often  endeavoured  to  exonerate  from  the 
suspicion  of  harbouring  evil  designs  against  him. 

*  Sidy  Useph's  success  in  a  plot  so  diabolically  laid  against  the 
Bey,  is  amongst  those  wonders  which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
Tired  of  waiting  longer  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Bey,  he  came  to  the 
town,  more  determined  and  better  prepared  to  complete  the  dreadful 
act  than  he  had  been  before.  He  brought  with  him  his  chosen 
blacks,  whom  he  had  well  instructed.  The  moment  he  entered  the 
castle,  he  proceeded  to  his  mother  Lilla  Halluma's  apartments,  to 
whom  he  declared  his  fixed  intention  of "  making  peace"  with  his 
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eldest  brother,  and  entreated  her  to  forward  his  wishes,  by  sending 
for  the  Bey,  to  complete  their  reconciliation  in  her  presence*  Lilla 
Halluma  transported  with  the  idea  of  seeing  her  sons  again  united, 
as  she  flattered  herself,  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  sent  instantly  to 
the  Bey,  who  was  in  Lilla  Aishers  (his  wife)  apartment,  a  confiden- 
tial message,  informing  him  that  his  brother,  Sidy  Useph,  was  with 
her  without  arms,  and  waiting  to  make  peace  with  him,  that  she 
would  herself  join  their  hands  together,  and  that  by  '  the  Bashaw's 
head  the  Bey,  if  he  loved  her,  would  come  to  her  directly  un- 
armed.' The  Bey,  actuated  by  the  first  impulse,  armed  himself 
with  his  pistol  and  sabre,  to  obey  the  summons. 

*  Lilla  Aisher  knowing  the  impartial  tenderness  of  Lilla  Halluma  for 
all  her  children,  was  sure  no  open  danger  could  threaten  his  life  x 
her  only  apprehensions  were  from  secret  plots,  but  this  the  Bey  would 
never  listen  to.  At  the  present  moment  Lilla  Aisher  trembled  for 
fear  a  report  of  the  Bey's  passing  through  the  haram,  to  Lilla  Hal* 
lama,  with  so  hostile  an  appearance,  so  contrary  to  the  rules  of  it, 
might  give  a  pretext  for  the  Bey's  being  treacherously  assaulted  by 
Sidy  Useph 's  people.  She  therefore  observed  to  him  that  as  he  was 
going  to  his  mother's  apartment,  where  it  was  at  all  times  sacrilege, 
(according  to  the  laws  of  Mahomet,)  to  carry  arms,  his  going  there 
armed,  after  the  message  Lilla  Halluma  had  sent  him,  would  seem 
as  if  he  meant  to  assassinate  his  brother,  and  thereby  draw  the  ven- 
geance of  the  castle  upon  him.  The  Bey,  after  hesitating  a  moment, 
warmed  himself,  embraced  Lilla  Aisher,  and  was  departing,  when 
■be  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  presenting  him  his  sabre,  entreated 
him  not,  however,  to  depart  wholly  defenceless,  and  she  would  not 
let  him  go  till  he  had  yielded  to  her  supplications.  When  the  Bey 
came  to  his  mother's  room,  she  perceiving  his  sabre,  begged  of  him, 
(assuring  him  his  brother  had  no  arms)  to  lay  it  aside,  before  they 
entered  into  conversation.  The  Bey,  to  whom  there  could  not  ap- 
pear the  smallest  reason  for  suspicion,  willingly  delivered  his  sabre  to 
nis  mother,  who  placed  it  upon  a  window  near  which  they  stood,  and 
she,  feeling  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  the  Bey's  intentions,  and 
being  completely  deceived  in  those  of  Sidy  Useph,  led  the  two  princes 
to  the  sofa,  and  seating  herself  between  them,  held  a  hand  of  each  in 
hers,  and,  as  she  afterwards  declared  to  us,  "  looking  at  them  alter- 
nately, she  prided  herself  on  having  thus  at  last,  brought  them  toge- 
ther to  make  peace  at  her  side." 

'  The  Bey,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  endeavoured  to  convince 
his  brother,  that  though  he  came  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
making  peace,  yet  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  it  on  his  part; 
for  that  as  he  had  no  longer  sons  of  his  own,  he  considered  Sidy 
Useph  and  his  brother  as  such,  and  would  always  treat  them  as  a 
father,  whenever  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Sidy  Useph  declared 
himself  satisfied,  but  observed,  that,  to  make  Lilla  Halluma  com- 
pletely happy,  there  could  be  no  objection,  after  such  professions  of 
friendship  from  the  Bey,  to  seal  their  peace  with  sacred  oaths  upon 
the  Koran.  The  Bey  replied,  «  With  all  his  hearth  that  •«  he  was 
ready.'9  Upon  which,  Sidy  Useph  rose  quickly  from  his  seat,  and 
loudly  called  for  the  Koran— the  word  he  had  given  to  his  eunuchs 
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for  his  pistols,  two  of  which  were  brought  and  put  into  his  hfcn&f 
when  he  instantly  discharged  one  of  them  at  his  brother,  seated  by  hit 
mother's  side.  The  pistol  burst,  and  Lilla  Halluma  extending  he* 
hand  to  save  the  Bey,  nad  her  fingers  shattered  by  the  splinters  of  it 
The  ball  entered  the  Bey  in  the  side :  he  arose,  however,  and  seiz- 
ing his  sabre  from  the  window,  made  a  stroke  at  his  brother,  but  only 
wounded  him  slightly  in  the  face ;  upon  which  Sidy  Useph  discharged 
the  second  pistol,  and  shot  the  Bey  through  the  body. 

'  What  added  to  the  affliction  of  Lilla  Halluma,  at  this  tragical 
event,  was,  that  the  Bey,  erroneously  supposing  that  she  had  betrayed 
him,  exclaimed,  after  being  wounded,  "  Oh !  madam,  is  this  the  last 
present  you  have  reserved  for  your  eldest  son  ?"  From  her  favourite 
son,  what  must  these  words  have  produced  in  the  heart  of  the 
mother !  Sidy  Useph,  upon  seeing  his  brother  fall,  instantly  called 
to  his  blacks,  saying,  "  There  lies  the  Bey — finish  him  !"  In  a  mo- 
ment, they  dragged  him  from  the  spot  where  he  was  yet  breathing, 
and  discharged  their  pieces  into 'him.  Lilla  Aisher,  hearing  the 
sudden  dreadful  sound,  broke  from  her  women  who  endeavoured  to 
keep  her  from  the  sight,  and  springing  into  the  room*  clasped  her 
bleeding  husband  in  her  arms ;  while  Lilla  Halluma,  iu  endeavouring 
to  prevent  Sidy  Useph  from  disfiguring  the  body,  fainted  over  it, 
from  agony  of  mind.  Five  of  Sidy  Useph's  blacks  were  at  the 
same  moment  stabbing  it  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  after  which  miserable 
triumph  of  their  master  they  fled  with  him. 

.  '  This  wanton  barbarity  m  thus  mangling  the  Bey's  remains,  pro- 
duced the  most  distressing  spectacle.  Lilla  Aisher,  at  this  sight  of 
horror,  stripped  off  all  her  jewels  and  rich  apparel,  and  throwing  them 
into  the  Bey's  blood,  took  from  the  blacks  the  worst  baracan  among 
them,  making  that  serve  for  her  whole  covering ;  thus  habiting  her- 
self as  a  common  slave,  and  ordering  those,  around  her  to  cover  her 
with  ashes.  She  went  in  that  state  directly  to  the  Bashaw,  and  said 
to  him,  "  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her  poison  herself  and  her 
children,  he  roust  give  immediate  orders  that  she  might  quit  the 
castle,  for  that  she  would  not  live  to  look  on  the  walls  of  it,  nor  to 
walk  over  the  stones  that  could  no  longer  be  seen  for  the  Bey's  blood 
with  which  they  were  covered." '  pp.  231.  233. 

The  misery  and  confusion  occasioned  by  this  deed  of  treacher- 
ous and  most  unnatural  cruelty,  is  described  with  all  the  fervour 
of  one  personally  interested  for  the  sufferers,  and  almost  as  if 
she  were  an  eye  witness  of  the  facts.  But  we  turn  from  scenes 
so  revolting  to  human  nature.  The  perpetrator  of  these  atro- 
cities, we  have  already  said,  is  the  present  Bashaw  of  Tripoli; 
and  when  we  consider  how  great  a  resemblance  the  generality 
of  the  Moorish  princes  bear  to  one  another,  as  it  respects  both 
education  and  habits,  we  can  have  but  very  slight  confidence  in 
the  probability  of  a  treaty  or  promise  being  kept  by  any  one  of 
them,  longer  than  it  may  suit  his  interest,  or  indeed  his  incli- 
nation. 

Sidy  Hamet  had  studied  in  a  very  bad  school ;  his 
intimate  and  model  was  Muley  Yeried,  emperor  of  Morocco, 
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in  1702,  whose  crimes  could  scarcely  be  detailed  in  a 
Cumbrous  volume,  while  his  actions,  divested  of  their  cruelties, 
would  not  add  a  single  page  to  the  annals  of  history.  This 
legitimate  monarch,  by  way  of  making  some  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  before  he  attained  the  throne,  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  accompanied  with  seven  wives  to  solace 
him  on  the  road.  Among  the  various  amusements  with  which 
he  enlivened  his  penitential  journey  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet, 
we  find  lum  shaving  a  venerable  Moor,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 

J  ears  of  age,  to  shew  his  taste  for  humour ;  taking  aim  with 
all  at  the  brims  of  the  Christians'  hats,  to  prove  himself  a  cor- 
rect marksman,  robbing  the  officers  in  his  train,  of  the  money 
solemnly  entrusted  to  them  by  his  father,  for  an  expiatory 
offering  at  the  shrines  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  bastinadoing  his 
slaves  to  death;  thus  tracking  his  way  to  the  Holy  Cities,  in 
blood  and  desolation. 

In  countries  were  the  stronger  sex  are  so  unbridled  in  their 
passions,  and  the  weaker  are  placed,  by  education  and  a  bar- 
barous policy,  so  entirely  at  their  mercy,  or  rather  under  their 
tyranny,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  dreadful  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  power  frequently  occur.  There  are,  however,  among 
them,  some  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  which  appear  brighter 
from  the  gloom  of  contrast.  Of  this  kind,  is  the  conduct  of 
Hadgi  Abderrahman,  who,  many  of  our  readers  may  recollect, 
was  in  England  in  1787,  as  ambassador  from  the  Bashaw,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  and  justly  respected.  His  deportment 
towards  Lilla  Amnam,  his  Greek  Slave,  a  female,  whose  history 
cannot  be  read  without  exciting  admiration  for  her  virtues,' 
is  highly  advantageous  to  his  character.  Indeed,  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  women,  cannot  be  con* 
tern  plated  without  the  strongest  feelings  of  compassion. 
Educated  from  their  cradles  by  their  parents,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  being  sold  as  slaves,  or  living  in  the  continual 
dread  of  the  incursions  of  Turkish  robbers  making  them  so, 
their  attractions  are  only  so  many  snares  against  their  liberty 
and  their  happiness ;  their  fate  is  continually  at  the  disposal  of 
caprice,  and  the  most  favourable  fortune  that  awaits  them  14 
luxurious  indolence,  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  obsequious  at- 
tendance of  sisters  in  affliction,  still  more  unfortunate  than 
themselves.  A  history  of  the  capture  and  recovery  of  two 
Georgian  ladies,  related  at  page  61,  is  a  complete  romancpj 
though  no  doubt,  there  are  many  similar  histories  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  female  misfortune  in  that  country.  The  story  of 
the  cruel  separation  of  a  betrothed  pair,  at  page  160,  will  recall 
to  many  of  our  readers  an  incident  of  a  similar  nature  most 
touchingly  portrayed  two  years  since,  at  the  Exhibitiop  of 
Somerset-House,  by  the  faithful  and  spirited  pencil  of  Allen, 
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in  his  picture  of  the  sale  of  Circassian  captives.  To  the 
female  part  of  our  readers,  this  volume  presents  abundance  «f 
matter  that  must  at  once  amuse  them,  and  awaken  a  strong 
sense  of  the  advantages  which  they  possess  under  the  blessed 
influence  of  a  religion,  which  assigns  to  their  sex  an  importance 
in  society  equally  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  their  virtues, 
and  the  happiness  of  those  towards  whom  they  are  directed. 
When  they  see  the  frivolities,  the  intrigues,  the  petty  cares,  the 
distracting  jealousies,  to  which  the  unfortunate  women  we  have 
been  describing,  have  recourse,  to  fill  up  their  time,  the  igno* 
ranee  in  which  their  minds  are  kept,  the  tyranny  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  surely  they  must  reflect  with  gratitude  upon  the 
elegance  of  mental  pursuit,  the  endearing  confidence  of  domestic 
intercourse,  and  the  equality  of  treatment  by  which  their  own 
condition  is  distinguished. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  minute  description  of  the  interior  of 
the  castle,  rare  and  curious  as  it  is,  that  these  pages  owe  their 
interest.  Many  other  particulars  relative  to  the  Moors  are  re* 
kted  with  equal  precision.  The  progress  of  a  destructive 
plague,  the  manner  of  treating  the  sick  and  mourning  over  the 
dead,  the  state  of  the  harvests  and  causes  of  famine,  with  many 
particulars  relative  to  the  manner  of  crossing  the  deserts,  are 
all  highly  worthy  of  notice ;  as  well  as  a  number  of  remarks  on 
the  disposition  of  the  Moors  in  general,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  Christians  at  Tripoli,  as  compared  with  that  to  which  they 
are  subjected  at  Algiers. 

The  dreadful  plague  which  raged  during  the  time  of  Mr. 
Tully's  embassy  to  Tripoli,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  horrors  of  famine,  to  which  the  country  has  been 
subject  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  rains,  which 
baa  caused  such  an  alteration  in  the  harvesls,  that  instead  of  the 
abundance  which  formerly  distinguished  this  country,  and 
enabled  it  to  supply  many  parts  of  the  world  with  its  overplus, 
the  magnificent  granaries,  which  were  dug  so  deep  in  the  earth 
that  it  was  said  corn  would  keep  good  in  them  a  hundred 
years,  are  now  entirely  empty ;  and  even  with  the  aid  of  im- 
portation, the  inhabitants  can  seldom  depend  upon  having  fully 
sufficient  for  their  wants.  These  physical  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution el  nature,  are  always  highly  deserving  of  inquiry. 
The  alterations  in  our  own  climate  come  an  gradually,  and  al- 
most imperceptibly  ;  yet,  that  they  do  take  place,  our  own  ex« 
C Hence  must  begin  to  convince  us,  even  were  it  unaided  by 
5  recollections  of  our  grandsires. 

The  desolation  and  misery  which  our  Author  describes,  as 
resulting  from  the  conjoined  afflictions  of  plague  and  famine, 
the  great  scourges,  of  thja  human  race,  are  pleasingly  relieved  by 
jpeeasioaaliMtapoeaof  that  tenderness  and  compassion,  whkfc 
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it  is  one  design  of  suffering  to  call  forth  in  us  Cowards  each 
other.  < 

*  Eight  people  in  the  last  seven  days,  who  were  employed  as  pro- 
viders for  the  house,  have  taken  the  plague  and  died.  He,  who  was 
too  ill  to  return  with  what  he  had  brought,  consigned  the  articles  to 
his  next  neighbour,  who,  faithfully  finishing  his  commission,  as  has 
always  been  done,  of  course  succeeded  his  unfortunate  friend  in  the 
same  employment,  if  he  wished  it,  or  recommended  another.  It  has 
happenea  that  Moors,  quite  above  such  employment,  have,  with  aa 
earnest  charity,  delivered  the  provisions  to  the  Christians  who  had 
sent  for  them.  The  Moors  perform  acts  of  kindness  at  present, 
which,  if  attended  by  such  dreadful  circumstances,  would  be  very 
rarely  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Christendom  An  instance  very 
lately  occurred  of  their  philanthropy.  A  Christian  lay  an  object  of 
misery,  neglected  and  forsaken;  self  preservation  having  taught 
every  friend  to  fly  from  her  pestilential  bed,  even  her  mother !  But 
she  found  in  the  barbarian  a  paternal  hand :  passing  by,  he  heard  her 
moans,  and  concluded  she  was  the  last  of  the  family;  and  finding  that 
not  the  case,  he  beheld  her  with  sentiments  of  compassion,  mixed 
with  horror.  He  sought  for  assistance,  and  till  the  plague  had  com* 
pleted  its  ravages,  and  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings,  he  did  not  lost) 
sight  of  her,  disdaining  her  Christian  friends,  who  left  her  to  his  be- 
volent  care.9    p.  89. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark,  somewhat  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  Christians,  that  the  Mahomedan  doctrine,  which  de- 
clares that  fate '  is  inevitable,  and  to  oppose  destiny,  is  sacrilege/ 
must  give  to  Moorish  benevolence  a  degree  of  intrepidity  of 
which  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  physical  nature,  and  si 
more  enlarged  notion  of  free  will,  might  probably  deprive  it. 
A  rich  Moorish  merchant,  who  had  fled  from  the  city  to.  a  sob* 
tary  rock,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  infectioe,  struck  with  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crime  in  thus  fleeing  from  his  fate,  returned,  and 
faced  every  peril,  by  way  of  making  expiation  for  the  distrust  he 
had  manifested  towards  Heaven  ;  and  even  in  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Bey,  the  doctrine  of  necessity  seemed  to  acquire 
additional  strength ;  for  all  around  him  saw  his  danger,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  warn  him  of  it ;  he  alone  appeared  wrapped  ia 
fatal  security. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Christians  are  treated  with 
much  more  kindness  and  consideration  at  Tripoli,  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Mahometan  states ;  and  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  his  mind,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  religion,  which 
tenders  the  Christians  in  general  objects  of  hatred  to  the  Me* 
hometans,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
difference  was  manifested  in  the  Holy  Wars,  as  they  were  most? 
unholily  termed. 

*  They  have  not  lost  sight  of  die  cause  which  produced  that  'hfrtr^t 
in  their  predecessors,  who  were  provoked  by  the  injustice  and  cwefcf 
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of  the  Crusades,  when  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  was  indiscrhni* 
nately  shed  for  following  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  and  since  which 
the  name  of  a  Christian  is  held  in  abhorrence  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  Levant.  The  uncivilized  communities  throughout  Africa 
and  Asia,  have  confirmed,  with  their  latest  breath,  this  hatred  to  their 
children.  Seven  hundred  years  have  not  obliterated  from  the  unlet- 
tered mind  of  the  Arab,  that  agriculture,  commerce*  and  the  fine  arts, 
were  buried  by  the  Christians  under  the  wreck  of  the  Saracenic  Em- 
pire.'   p.  353. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  persecutions  upon  the  plea  falsely  called 
religious  !  Surely,  if  there  be  really  the  progress  of  advance* 
ment  in  the  human  intellect,  which  is  boasted  of  under  the  va- 
rious aids  to  knowledge  and  science  possessed  in  the  present 
day,  it  will  be  manifested  in  the  extension  of  religious  freedom, 
progressing  towards  complete  emancipation  ;  in  keeping  a  dis- 
tinct, difference  between  things  temporal  and  things  eternal,  as 
Car  as  human  interference  may  be  concerned. 

We  now  conclude  our  remarks  on  a  work,  every  page  of 
which  abounds  with  the  most  curious  and  interesting  manners ; 
but  we  cannot  close  without  stating,  that  the  publication  of 
it  forms  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  merits  and  abilities  of 
Mr.  Tully,  which  enabled  him  continually  not  only  to  extri* 
cate  himself  and  his  family  from  the  most  trying  situations, 
but  also  to  extend  bis  protection  at  all  times  to  the  distressed, 
and  which  commanded  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli,  during 
the  time  of  its  greatest  troubles,  a  respect  which  was  manifested 
in  guarding  his  house  from  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Art.  III.  The  Life  of  William  Hutton,  F.A.S.S.  including  a  particu- 
lar Account  of  the  Riots  at  Birmingham  in  1791.  To  which  is 
subjoined,  the  History  of  his  Family,  written  by  Himself,  and  pub- 
lished by  his  Daughter,  Catherine  Hutton,  8vo.  London*  Bald- 
win and  Co.     1816. 

A  N  auto-biographer  treads  on  slippery  ground,  and  requires 
-"■  no  small  share  either  of  modesty  or  wisdom,  to  make  his 
venture  safe.  Men  have  usually  much  to  say  of  themselves,  and 
to  very  little  purpose.  To  themselves  they  are  an  exceedingly 
delightful  theme  ;  and  they  are  somewhat  apt  to  suppose  that 
what  they  find  so  perfectly  agreeable,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
interesting  to  others.  Mr.  Hutton,  it  would  seem,  has  formed 
a  very  sufficient  estimate  of  his  own  importance;  and  his 
daughter,  with  a  right  feeling,  and  which  claims  respect  and  for- 
bearance, even  in  its  exaggerations,  seems  fully  to  assent  to  the 
correctness  of  her  father's  opinion.  Something,  however,  must 
be  allowed  for  the  honest  exultation  of  a  man  who  bad  raised 
himself  from  the  lowest  order  of  society,  and  from  a  correspond* 
ing  deficiency  of  education,  to  a  respectable  station/  to  coippe- 
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tent  wealth,  and  to  the  dignities  of  authorship.  In  this  last 
allotment  of  earthly  blessings  he  was  not  quite  so  eminent  as 
in  the  two  former.  He  was  rich,  and  he  deserved  his  wealth, 
for  he  was  diligent  and  dexterous.  He  was  respected  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, for  he  was  honourable  in  his  dealings,  fair  in  his 
general  character,  and  actively  employed  in  his  humble  sphere 
of  usefulness.  But  as  an  author,  his  claims  are  of  a  somewhat 
lower  description.  He  was  an  antiquary,  without  that  large 
and  enlightened  knowledge  of  antiquities,  which  is  an  indispen- 
sable pre-requisite  to  antiquarian  research.  He  was  a  writer 
without  style,  a  poet  without  the  slightest  infection  of  the 
poetic  character,  and  a  humourist  without  humour.  He  seems 
not  to  have  been  without  some  lurking  suspicions  that  this  might 
be  the  case,  and  yet  to  have  dallied  with  a  hope  that  he  ranked 
high  in  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  his  lite- 
rary name  might  go  down  with  honour  to  after-times.  These 
remarks  appear  to  us  to  be  fairly  called  for  by  the  present  work. 
Though  a  posthumous  publication  demands  the  utmost  measure 
of  forbearance,  still,  when  a  writer  describes  himself,  and  indi- 
rectly at  least,  challenges  our  approbation  of  the  closeness  of 
the  resemblance,  and  the  felicity  of  the  execution,  we  are  bound 
to  truth  in  our  decision.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, that  in  his  writings  Mr.  Hutton  generally  had  some* 
useful  object  in  view,  and  that,  if  he  is  never  very  profound,  he 
sometimes  affords  information,  and  frequently  entertainment. 
Though  he  has  nothing  of  wit  in  its  higher  sense,  nor  of  humour 
in  its  richer  qualities,  he  has  an  oddity  and  quaintness,  and,  when 
talking  of  himself,  a  kind  of  prattling  simplicity,  that  carry  the 
reader  pleasantly  through  what  would  be  otherwise  insipid  and. 
unreadable. 

*  I  was  born  September  30,  1723,  which  will  bear  the  name  of  the 
last  day  in  summer,  on  Wednesday,  at  a  quarter  before  five  in  the 
evening,  at  the  bottom  of  Full-street,  in  Derby,  upon  premises  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Upton,  an  attorney*" 
p.  1. 

The  following  picture,  affecting  as  truth  and  simplicity  can 
make  it,  may  give  some  notion  of  the  condition  to  which  thou- 
sands of  children  have  been  reduced,  when  thus  converted  into. 
human  machinery.     At  the  age  of  seven, 

*  my  days  of  play  were  now  drawing  to  an  end.    The  Silk-mill  * 
was  proposed.     One  of  the  clerks  remarked  to  the  person  who  took' 
me  there,  that  the  offer  was  needless,  I  was  too  young.     However, 
the  offer  was  made;  and,  as  hands  were  wanted,  in  the  infant  state, 
of  this  work,  I  was  accepted.     It  was  found,  upon  trial,  that  nature 
had  not  given  me  length  sufficient  to  reach  the  engine,  for,  put  of r 
three  hundred  persons  employed  in  the  mill,  I  was  by  far  tjbe  )ea*t 
and  the  youngest. 
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*  *  "««  jean'  heart-ache.'     la  the  year  1738,   la  eaweMf 
neon  bh  apprenticeship  Is  his  onefe,  nad  sat  am  far  aaksnkar 
•even  years,  to  the  stoenhsg-nrsnae.      *  He  found,*    be  says,      ! 
1  a  jnmerous  friendly  ancle,  a  mean  sneafcja;  inut ;  he  seriot 

*  religious;  she  «  serious  a  hypocrite;  tarn  apprentices;  «H 

*  a  rogue,  the  other  a  greater.'  The  rear  1 74 1 ,  was  an  ereat- 
ftl  Tear.  Daring  the  race-week  he  neglected  baa  work,  and 
received,  in  payment  of  ha  negligence,  a  severe  raatigtian 
fron  his  node ;  and  the  instrument  ninth  this  '  serkmsty  reS- 

*  gtotu'  savage  made  one  of,  wan  *  a  boTh-broom  handle !'  la 
const  quence  of  this  treatment  Hatton  ran  av>ay ;  hot  noahte  la 
procure  employment,  he  was  compelled  to  num.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  seven  years'  aemce,  he  was  compelled  to  fel- 
low bis  trade  for  a  mere  maintenance ;  bat  as  he  always  fell  the 
almost  disgust  for  his  ill-paid  drudgery,  and  was  beside  of  an 
aspiring,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  a  firm  and  perseveriog  spirit, 
be  was  both  mentally  and  corporally  active  in  devising  means  of 
deliverance  from  his  bondage.  By  careful  observation,  aided 
by  considerable  skill  and  industry,  be  made  himself  practically 

Piiarnted  with  the  art  of  bookbinding.  In  1749,  he  took  a 
estrian  journey  to  London,  to  purchase  the  nccnanary  s**p*< 
rmtus,  and  at  Michaelmas  commenced  business  as  hooknoanrnl 
Southwell,  fourteen  miles  from  his  settled  residence, 

*  Daring  this  rainy  winter,  I  set  out  at  five  every  Saturday  mom- 
mr,  carried  a  burthen  of  from  three  pounds  weight  to  thirty,  opened 
■bop  at  ten,  starved  in  it  all  day  upon  bread,  cheese,  and  half  a  pint 
of  ale,  took  from  one  to  six  shillings,  shut  up  at  tour,  and,  by  trudg- 
ing through  the  solitary  night  and  the  deep  roads  five  hours  mote, ,1 
arrived  at  Nottingham  by  nine ;  where  I  always  found  a  mess  of  milk 
porridge  by  the  fire,  prepared  by  my  valuable  sister.*  p.  76* 

In  1750,  he  took  a  journey  to  Birmingham,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  probability  of  success  as  a  dealer  in  a  larger  scab, 
and  in  a  wider  sphere.    On  bis  return,  be  met  with  the  Mfcnr- 
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bg  well -described  adventure,  which  faintly  reminds  us  of  the 
inimitable  forest-scene  in  Count  Fathom. 

«  Passing  through  a  village  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  deter- 
mined to  stop  at  the  next  public  house  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  in- 
stantly found  myself  upon  Charnwood  Forest.  It  began  to  rain ;  it 
was  dark ;  I  was  in  no  road,  nor  was  any  dwelling  near.  I  was 
among  hills,  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  so  bewildered  I  could  not  re- 
treat. I  considered  my  situation  as  desperate,  and  must  confess  I 
lost  the  fortitude  of  a  man. 

*  I  wandered  slowly,  though  in  the  rain,  for  fear  of  destruction, 
and  hollowed  with  ail  my  powers,  hut  met  with  no  return.  I  was 
about  two  hours  in  this  cruel  state,  when  I  thought  the  indistinct 
form  of  a  roof  appeared  against  the  sky.  My  vociferations  continued, 
but  to  no  purpose.  I  concluded  it  must  be  a  lonely  barn ;  but,  had 
it  been  the  receptacle  of  ghosts,  it  would  have  been  desirable* 

*  At  length  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice,  which,  though 
one  of  the  most  terrific,  gave  me  pleasure,  I  continued  advancing^ 
perhaps,  thirty  yards,  using  the  soft  persuasives  of  distress,  for  ad- 
mission, even  under  any  roof,  but  could  not  prevail.  The  man  re- 
plied, that  all  his  out-buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  a  mob  of  free- 
holders, as  standing  upon  the  waste.  ^  He  seemed  to  be  six  feet  high, 
strong  built,  and,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  upwards  of  fifty. 

*  I  could  not,  as  my  life  was  at  stake,  give  up  the  eontest;  but 
thought,  if  I  could  once  get  under  his  roof,  I  should  not  easily  be 
discharged.  Though  his  manner  was  repelling  as  the  rain,  and  hia 
appearance  horrid  as  the  night,  yet  I  would  not  part  from  him,  but 
insensibly,  at  length,  wormed  myself  in. 

«  I  was  now  in  a  small  room,  dignified  with  the  name  of  aho,use, 

totally  dark,  except  a  glow  of  fire,  which  would  barely  have  roasted 

a  potatoe,  had  it  been  deposited  in  the  centre.    In  this  dismal  abods 

heard  two  female  voices,  one  that  of  an  old  aunt,  the  sther,  of  a 

young  wife. 

'  We  all  sat  close  to  this  handful  of  fire,  as  every  one  must  who 
sat  in  the  room.  We  soon  became  familiarized  by  conversation,  and 
I  found  my  host  agreeable.  He  apologized  for  not  having  treated 
me  with  more  civility ;  he  pitied  my  case,  but  had  not  conveniences 
for  accommodation. 

*  Hints  were  now  given  for  retiring  to  rest.  "  I  will  thank  you," 
said  I,  "  for  something  to  eat;  I  nave  had  nothing  since  morning 
"  when  at  Birmingham."  "  We  should  have  asked  you,  bat  we 
<'  have  nothing  in  the  house."  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  any  thing.** 
"  We  have  no  eatables  whatever,  except  some  pease  porridge,  which 
"  is  rather  thin,  only  pease  and  water,  and  which  we  are  ashamed  to 
"  offer.'9    "  It  will  be  acceptable  to  a  hungry  man," 

*  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  buried  a  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  children  grown  up.  Being  inclined  to  marry  again,  he  did 
not  choose  to  venture  upon  a  widow,  for  fear  of  marrying  her  debts* 
he  therefore  had  married  a  girl  thirty  years  younger  than  himself,  by 
whom  he  had  two  small  children,  then  in  bed*  This  I  considered  as 
an  excuse  for  misconduct. 
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4  While  supper  was  loarming,  for  hot  it  could  not  be,  a  light 
necessary;  but  alas  the  premises  afforded  no  candle.  To  supply  the 
place,  a  leaf  was  torn  from  a  shattered  book,  twisted  round,  kindled, 
and  shook  in  the  hand  to  improve  the  blaze.  By  this  momentary, 
light,  I  perceived  the  aunt,  who  sat  opposite,  had  a  hair-shorn  lip, 
which,  in  the  action  of  eating,  so  affected  me,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  my  supper. 

*  By  another  lighted  leaf,  we  marched  up  to  bed.  I  could  per- 
ceive the  whole  premises  consisted  of  two  rooms,  house,  and  chain* 
ber.  In  the  latter  was  one  bed,  and  two  pair  of  bedsteads.  The 
husband,  wife,  aunt,  and  two  children,  occupied  the  first ;  and  the 
bedstead,  whose  head  butted  against  their  bedside,  was  appropriated 
for  me-  But  now  another  difficulty  arose.  There  were  no  bed  clothes 
to  cover  me.  Upon  diligent  inquiry,  nothing  could  be  procured  but 
the  wife's  petticoat ;  and  I  could  learn  that  she  robbed  her  own  bed 
to  supply  mine.  I  heard  the  rain  patter  upon  the  thatch  during  the' 
night,  and  rejoiced  it  did  not  patter  upon  me. 

4  By  the  light  of  the  next  morning,  I  had  a  view  of  all  the  family 
faces,  except  the  aunt's,  which  was  covered  with  a  slouched  hat. 
The  husband  seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  one  of  Nature's  largest 
and  coarsest  moulds.  His  hands  retained  the  accumulated  filth  of  the 
last  three  months,  garnished  with  half  a  dozen  scabs ;  both,  perhaps,, 
the  result  of  idleness.  The  wife  was  young,  handsome,  ragged,  and 
good-natured. 

'  The  whole  household,  I  apprehend,  could  have  cast  a  willing  eye 
upon  breakfast ;  but  there  seemed  a  small  embarrassment  in  the  ex- 
pectants. The  wife,  however,  went  to  her  next  neighbour's,  about 
a  mile,  and  in  an  hour  returned  with  a  jug  of  skimmed  milk  and  a 
piece  of  a  loaf,  perhaps  two  pounds,  both  of  which,  I  have  reason 
to  think,  were  begged ;  for  money,  I  believe,  was  as  scarce  as  can* 
die.     Having  no  fire,  we  ate  it  cold,  and  with  a  relish. 

*  When  I  left  the  house,  1  saw  the  devastations  made  by  the  rioters*, 
a  horde  of  monsters  1  have  since  had  reason  to  dread. 

*  My  host  went  with  me  half  a  mile,  to  bring  me  into  something 
like  a  track;  when  I  gave  him  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  sixpence,  and 
my  sincere  good  wishes.    We  parted  upon  the  most  friendly,  terms.', 
pp.  77—81. 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  he  established  himself  at  Binning-* 
hapi,  and  seems  to  have  very  soon  realized  a  respectable  shar* 
of  trade  by  his  assiduity  and  prudence.     He  was  moreover  no- 
ticed by  '  a  few  young  men  of  elevated  character  and  sense/ 
In.  1755,  he  married  a  woman  of  great  worth,  with  whom  he 
spent  upwards  of  forty  years  of  increasing  attachment.    The, 
following  year  he  opened  a  '  paper  warehouse,9  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune.    The  scheme  was  suggested  to  him 
by  his  friend  Robert  Bage,  the  author  of  a  series  of  novels, 
some  of  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  our  younger  days. 
They  were  very  singular  productions ;  occasionally  licentious, 
always  clever,  pervaded  by  a  sort  of  Voltuirean  vivacity,  and- 
altogether  such  w  to  excite  a  warm  regret,  that  a  mind  capable 
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of  belter  things,  should  thus  waste  its  powers  upon  injurious 
trifles.    Hutton's  mind,  though  acute  and  tenacious,  had  a  weak 
part ;    he  was  fond  of  speculation,   and  had  a  most  irritable 
propensity  to  bargaining  iu  land.     Some  of  his  purchases  suc- 
ceeded, but  others  were  ill  judged,  and  he  appears  to  have  in- 
volved himself  occasionally  in   great  embarrassment   by  his 
inconsiderate  ventures.     We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  the 
remark,  that  when  he  fouud  that  he  injured  his  business  by 
entangling  his  capital,  he  mastered  his  restlessness,  and  (  for 
*  twelve  years  desisted  from  buying  land/     in  177*2,  he  was 
made  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  be  congra- 
tulates himself,  with  restrained  but  not  concealed  self-corn- 
placency,  though,   we  doubt  not  with  perfect  truth,  oh  the 
diligence  of  his  attendance,  the  impartiality  of  his  decisions,  and 
the  importance  of  his  services.     In   1782,  he  published  his 
History  of  Birmingham,  on  which  bright  event  be  expatiates  as 
follows : 

*  A  man  may  live  half  a  century,  and  not  be  acquainted  with  his 
own  character.  I  did  not  know  1  was  an  antiquary  till  the  world 
informed  inc,  from  having  read  my  History ;  but  when  told,  /  could 
tee  it  myself!  The  antiquarian  Society  at  Edinburgh  chose  me  a 
member,  and  sent  me  an  authority  to  splice  to  my  name  F.  A.S.S. 
Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland* 

In  1761,  took  place  those  disgraceful  acts  of  riot  and 
devastation,  in  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity,  which  reflect 
infamy  on  more  individuals  than  those  who  were  ostensibly 
BDgaged  in  them.  Mr.  Htitton,  though  a  most  valuable  member 
of  society,  an  active  magistrate,  and  a  peaceable  citizen,  was  a  ma-* 
terial  sufferer.  In  this  volume  we  have  a  plain  and  clear  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  written  at  the  time,  but  not  then  published  :  and 
imong  the  circumstances  related,  there  are  some  of  such  atrocity, 
list  we  trust  their  publication,  even  at  the  present  period, 
will  not  be  without  its  use.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of 
;he  affair,  but  we  strongly  urge  the  perusal  of  it  as  stated  here. 
We  shall  make  but  one  extract,  and  mention  but  one  fact. 
Mr.  Hutton's  loss  was  upwards  of  ,£8,200,  and  his  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  trial  £.  881  15s.  9d.  For  this  he  was  allowed 
>y  €  a  Birmingham  jury,'  £  5890  17s.  It  was  two  years  before 
le  could  obtain  payment,  and  then  only  on  the  interference  of 
Lord  Ayiesford  and  some  of  the  county  gentlemen.9  With 
espect  to  the  clergy, 

'  If  1  were  asked,'  observed  Mr.  Hutton,  '  the  difference  between 
bigoted  and  a  moderate  clergyman,  I  should  explain  both  in  two 
ast  nces.  The  Sunday  subsequent  to  the  riots,  a  sermon  wag' 
•reached  in  one  of  our  churches,  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Let 
very  soul  be  obedient  to  the  higher  powers."  Here  these  absurd 
octrines  o£  the  Stuarts,  passive   obedience   and   non-resistance. 

Vol.  VIII.  N.  S.  8  O 
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flamed  as  warmly  as  our  buildings  had  done  a  few  days  beftre. 
Scarcely  having  a  coat  to  my  back,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  I 
should  attend  this  sermon.  But  a  constant  hearer  declared,  C(  That 
"  he  went  to  church  with  a  happy  disposition  to  improve  by  social 
"  worship ;  but,  had  he  followed  the  dictates  of  the  preacher,  he 
"  must  have  come  back  a  ruffian." 

'  In  the  evening  another  clergyman  took  the  pulpit*  and 
harangued  from  the  words  of  the  same  Apostle,  "  Let  your  modem- 
"  tion  be  known  unto  all  men  ?'  And  now  the  fatal  doctrines  of 
the  morning  were  hoisted  overboard,  and  in  their  stead  was  placed 
that  mild  and  Christian  temper  which  ought  to  adorn  every  hearer, 
and  be  cultivated  in  every  pulpit/  pp.  212, 2l3. 

At  page  229,  we  find  a  series  of  aphorisms,  designed,  no 
doubt,  to  be  very  pithy  and  very  profound,  which  are  intended  to 
comprize  the  writer's  religious  and  political  creed.  They  are 
very  common-place  and  very  shallow^  though  they  are  ushered 
in  with  an  indirect  assurance  that  they  are  exceedingly  original 
In  July,  1801,  he  twice  walked,  at  the  age  of  78,  the  whole 
length  of  the  Roman  Wall,  of  which  tour  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished an  amusing  narrative.  In  1807,  a  cancerous  ulcer  on  bfc 
thigh,  was  completely  extirpated  by  a  surgical  operation.  Ws 
narrative  closes  as  follows,  m  1812  : 

'  This  day,  October  11,  is  my  birth-day.  I  enter  upon  my  fiine* 
tieth  year,  and  have  walked  ten  miles.9 

The  additions  made  by  Miss  Button,  are  interesting  both  in 
their  various  descriptions  of  the  habits,  efforts,  and  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  extreme  old  age,  and  in  their  exhibition  of  her  own 
character,  as  that  of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  daughter.  Her 
minute  statement  of  the  circumstance?  connected  with  her 
father's  death,  derives  a  melancholy  and  peculiar  interest  from 
t)*e  comparative  rarity  of  the  occurrence — an  individual  dying, 
without  disease,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92  ;  exhausted  nature 
maintaining,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  exhaustion,  with  all  her 
broken  strength,  the  struggle  against  her  last  enemy.      *  It  sel- 

*  dom  happened,'  said  Mr.  Blount,  his  medical  attendant,  c  to  a 
'  practitioner,  to  witness  such  a  case  ;    a  human  being  quitting 

*  the  world  from  the  natural  and  total  wearing  out  of  the  struc- 

*  ture,  without  any  mixture  of  disease.'  We  regret  to  add,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  this,  nothing  from  at  least  a  pro- 
fessor, as  we  suppose  of  Christianity,  in  attestation  of  its  consola- 
tory influences  in  a  dying  hour.  Mr.  Hutton  appears  to  have 
been  a  latitudinarian  in  religion,  and  to  have,  taken  his  chance 
for  eternity. 
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Art.  IV*    France.    By  Lady  Morgan.   Second  Edition.  2  Vols.  8vo* 
pp.  830,  clxxx.    Price  II.  1  Is.  6d.    Colbura.    1817. 

HPHIS  is  a  work  got  up  confessedly  for  a  London  bookseller; 
-*■  written  against  time,  and  sent  off  chapter  by  chapter/  in, 
order  that  the  whole  might  be  ready  by  (he  stipulated  period. 
Lady  Morgan  owns,  with  singular  ingenuousness,  that  her  ob- 
ject was,  to  distance,  if  possible,  all  competitors  by  time,  if  she 
eould  not  rival  them  in  skill ;  and  she  expresses  her  apprehen- 
sion that '  in  the  effort  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to  arrive  first  at 

*  the  goal,'  she  has  attained  her  end  '  with  mote  celerity  than 

*  grace.'  Her  Ladyship  started  last  year,  among  the  thousands 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  for  Paris,  and  having  obtained  the 
advantage  of  letters  of  Introduction,  which  gave  her  access  to 
the  first  circles,  she  commenced,  pen  in  hand,  her  tour  of  obser- 
vation, under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  engagement  with 
her  bookseller.  All  that  was  to  be  seen,  or  to  be  heard,  she 
saw  and  heard ;  not  with  the  idle  stare  of  curiosity,  but  with  the 
intentness  of  a  person  whose  trade  was  observation,  and  to  whom 
traits  of  character,  bon-mots,  opinions,  and  anecdotes,  wene 
commodities  of  merchandize.  It  is  said,  that  the  best  way  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  foreign  language,  is  to  be  placed 
undet  the  absolute  necessity  of  catching  by  observation  the  Im- 
port of  its  sounds,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  with  the! 
natives,  the  intercourse  requisite  to  obtain  subsistence.  It  is 
in  some  such  way,  that  we  should  account  for  the  success  with 
trhich  Lady  Morgan  has  certainly  caught  the  character  of  the 
French  people.  She  has  trusted  to  her  ear,  for  discovering 
what  others  seek  for  in  reflection  or  books ;  and  her  faculties) 
Hieing  sharpened  by  the  eagerness  inspired  by  her  object,  she 
has  contrived  to  bring  home  a  mass  of  most  entertaining  in« 
formation,  not  indeed  altogether  of  the  most  important  kind, 
nor  yet  capable  of  being  made  of  much  use  as  data  for  grave 
opinion,  being  deficient  in  point  of  selection  and  sometimes1 
in  point  of  authenticity  ;  but,  nevertheless,  highly  illustrative  of 
the  subject  she  has  undertaken.  The  means  to  which  she  re- 
sorted fot  filling  her  pages,  were  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  mi* 
formly  in  character  with  that  respectability  which  is  understood 
to  attach  to  Lady  Morgan's  private  station.  She  has  beria 
accused  of  uniting  with  the  unscrupulous  spirit  of  trade* 
the  treachery  of  the  spy  ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand,  she  has 
not  hesitated  to  lay  herself  under  obligations  for  materials,  to  the 
very  jest  books  retailed  in  the  Palais  Royale,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  has  abused  the  confidence  Teposed  in  her,  thus  bringing  the 
national  character  under  a  degree  of  obloquy,  by  publishing 
to  the  world  sentiments  whispered  in.  boudoirs,  and  details 
of  private  history,  regardless  of  whatever  inconvenience,  or  sus- 
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picion,  or  disgrace,  such  disclosures  might  entail  on  those. ia 
whose  society  she  had  gained  admission.  '  Lady  Morgan  hu 
4  made  a  book  out  of  us/  is  the  angry  complaint  that  is  heard 
in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris,  and  all  the  praise  she  lavishes 
on  the  French  nation,  will  not  atone  for  the  petty  scandal  with 
which  it  is  intermingled.  Lady  Morgan  avows,  that  anxious  to 
give  impressions  with  all  the  warmth  and  vigour  with  which  she 
received  them,  she  has  transferred  to  her  tablets, '  as  she  caught 
*  and  took  them  down  de  vine  voix,  the  jargon  of  the  court,  or 
'  the  cottage,  the  well-turned  point  of  the  dutchess,  or  the  patow 
'  of  the  peasant.9 

This,  however,  is  not  the  heaviest  charge,  for  we  do  not 
consider  it  as  a  light  one,  that  lies  against  the  present  volumes. 
Of  Lady  Morgan's  personal  character  we  know  nothing  from 
private  sources :  we  presume  it  to  be  such  as  obtains  her  recep- 
tion in  circles  in  which  licentiousness,  at  least  in  a  female,  would 
not  fail  to  disgust.  She,  long  since,  made  herself  known  to  the 
public,  under  the  name  of  Miss  Owenson,  as  the  author  of 
some  silly  novels,  which  discovered,  amid  every  possible  vioe  of 
style,  and  much  that  was  grossly  pernicious  in  sentiment,  some 
gleams  of  feeling  and  of  fancy,  which  shewed  a  mind  of  native 
energy,  capable  of  better  things,  but  uncultivated,  undisciplined, 
and  uninformed.  She  now  comes  forth  again,  under  a  name  that 
bespeaks  her  a  wife  and  '  a  happy  mistress  of  a  family.'  Her  mind 
and  her  taste,  have  evidently  undergone  no  small  advancement, 
for  we  have  in  the  present  volumes  but  few  deviations  from  ra- 
tionality. In  one  respect,  however,  they  exhibit  no  improvement 
One  is  pained  to  find  that  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  discriminate 
between  impiety  and  wit,  and  that  her  ideas  of  feminine  delicacy 
are  so  much  more  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Paris,  than,  as  we 
really  do  hope,  that  of  Dublin.  In  the  present  volumes,  books  are 
cited  and  authors  praised  with  enthusiasm,  respecting  which,  the 
most  charitable  supposition  is,  that  Lady  Morgan  quotes  upon 
hearsay,  and  praises  at  random.  No  such  excuse,  however, 
can  be  offered  for  the  unwomanly  and  disgusting  levity  with 
which  she  retails  a  gross  joke,  or  adverts  to  libertine  conduct 
Instances  are  not  indeed  frequent,  wherein  propriety  is  thus  fla- 
grantly violated,  but  there  are  sufficient  to  lead  the  reader  to  con- 
clude, that  from  Lady  Morgan,  who  appears  to  be  so  much  at 
home  at  Paris,  he  is  not  to  expect  any  very  severe  estimate  of 
the  state  of  morals  in  that  capital,  or  any  remarks  that  can  be 
much  depended  upon,  as  to  subjects  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  society.  He  will  not  wonder  if  the  one  should  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  standard  of  the  novelist,  and  the 
other  often  adverted  to  with  too  much  of  the  flippancy  of  the 
infidel. 

We  speak  of  these  volumes  as  we  find  them,  with  no  wish  to 
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make  them  an  occasion  of  insulting  the  personal  character  of 
the  Author.  There  is  too  much  in  them  to  justify  the  stern  re- 
probation of  the  moralist,  but  it  is  not  our  inclination  to  trench 
upon  the  province  of  the  satirist,  by  blazoning  her  faults  with 
the  keen  gust  of  invectiye.  We  shall  not  even  occupy  our 
pages  with  the  offensive  passages  that  it  might  seem  necessary 
to  adduce  in  proof  of  the  preceding  statement.  As  to  the  po- 
litical opinions  these  volumes  contain,  he  they  right  or  wrong, 
S>od  or  bad,  we  can  neither  accept  them  in  extenuation  of  her 
ults,  nor  suffer  them  to  operate  as  an  aggravating  medium 
through  which  every  mark  of  carelessness  or  of  levity  of  senti- 
ment shall  be  shewn  in  tenfold  enormity.  Our  readers  may,  * 
however,  suspect  it  to  be  a  possible  case,  that  in  the  view  of 
some  persons,  the  political  partialities  discovered  in  these  vo  - 
lumes,  constitute  the  Author's  prime  offence,  the  most  unpardon- 
able feature  of  her  delinquency,  and  that  these  form  the  true 
reason  that  they  have  been  characterized  as  a  compound  of 
atheism,  ignorance,  and  licentiousness,  when,  otherwise,  her  sex 
and  her  talents,  together  with  other  peculiar  circumstances,  ad- 
verted to  in  the  Preface  to  these  volumes,  might  have  obtained  a 
more  lenient  judgement,  and  secured  the  recognition  of  what  cer- 
tainly more  prominently  distinguish  their  contents, — vivacity  of 
remark,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  a  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  both  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  society  in  France. 
However  this  may  be,  having  discharged  our  duty  by  pointing  out 
the  exceptionable  character  of  Lady  Morgan's  writings,  we  shall 
not  feel  restrained  from  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  volumes.  It  is  certainly  a  proof  that  this 
work  possesses,  from  some  cause  or  other,  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  interest^  that  even  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  anger 
which,  by  the  publication  of  personal  anecdotes,  Lady  Morgan 
has  justly  excited,  the  English  edition*  is  sought  for  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  and  its  contents  are  devoured  with  avidity. 
Notwithstanding  the  blunders,  some  of  them  egregious,  which 
the  Author  has  committed,  in  history,  language,  and  anecdote, 
still,  the  work  undoubtedly  presents  a  picture  upon  the  whole 
as  faithful  as  it  is  lively,  and  furnishes  information  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  journals  of  preceding  tourists  and  absentees. 

The  First  Book  is  on  '  the  Peasantry*  of  France,  whose  pre-   . 
sent  condition,  as  contrasted  with  their  degraded  and  overbur- 
dened state  of  vassalage,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  is,  according 
to  her  representation,  exceedingly  enviable. 

«  The  sale  of  the  national  domains  produced  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  lower  and  agricultural  classes,  while  the  mode  in  which  this  mea- 

*  An  edition  of  the  work  has  appeared  in  French,  but  it  has  under- 
gone the  sweeping  retrenchment*  of  the  Censor. 
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sure  was  executed  was  eminently  constituted  to  attach  the  jpeasairtrr 
to  the  revolutionary  cau*e,  and  to  induce  them  to  give  their  aid  ant 
sanction  to  a  political  change,  which,  in  emancipating  them  from 
slavery,  added  property  to  freedom,  and  converted  five  hundred  thou- 
sand labouring  serfs  into  independent  proprietors.  In  the  public  sale 
of  the  national  domains,  the  government  became  the  agent  of  the 
peasantry :  a  certain  portion  of  land,  ordinarily  contiguous  to  hit 
dwelling,  was  given  to  each  peasant  wha  presented  himself  as  a  pur- 
chaser ;  time  was  granted  him  to  pay  the  purchase-money,  and  a 
small  sum  was  advanced,  to  enable  the  new  proprietor  to  commeoet 
the  cultivation  of  his  little  farm.  "  Give  a  man  secure  possession  of  a 
"  bleak  rock/'  says  a  celebrated  agriculturalist,  tf  and  he  will  convert 
"  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him  a  few  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  b# 
••  will  turn  it  into  a  desert."  The  truth  of  this  portion  was  strongly 
illustrated  in  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  j^vll  influence  which  the  spirit  of  foreign  conquest  in  their  late 
ruler  rnust  have  had  upon  jhe  resources  and  industry  of  the  people, 
yet  when  the  allies  first  approached  the  frontiers  of  the  French  terri- 
tory, they  invaded  a  country  whose  peasantry  were  the  best  condi- 
tioned, and  most  prosperous  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  In  visiting  the 
extensive  farm  of  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  remarking  to  him  the  apparent  opulence  of  his  tenantry,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  made  the  following  observations, 
which  spoke  equally  in  favour  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  people :  ^  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  conse- 
'■•  quepce8  of  the  enormous  depredations  committed  by  the  foreign 
f(  troops,  when  added  to  the  losses  already  sustained  by  the  military 
*#  systems  of  Napoleon.  The  contributions  already  levied  are  beyond 
<(  the  resources  of  the  nation ;  but  with  respect  to  our  peasantry,  it  is 
"  quite  certain,  that,  besides  the  improvement  of  their  general  con- 
"  clition  by  the  revolution,  they  have  also  made  a  provision  of  energy 
"  and  good  sense,  which  strengthens  and  enlightens  them  to  meet 
*'  every  attack  of  adversity,  and  which  they  did  not  possess  thirty 
41  years  back.'' '  pp.  14 — 16. 

*  The  agricultural  surface  of  France  is  divided  into  what  is  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  "  le  pays  de  grande,  et  de  petite  ctrf- 
"  ture."  In  the  former,  the  size  of  trie  farms  has  been  little  affected 
by  the  revolution  :  the  only  difference  that  has  occurred  is,  that  seve* 
ral  farms  belonging  to  one  landlord  may  have  been  purchased  by  the 
fanners  who  formerly  cultivated  then,  or  by  a  small  proprietor,  whose 
exertions  are  confined  to  the  ground  he  has  bought.  The  possession 
of  small  plots  of  ground  by  the  day-labourers,  has  become  very  fre- 
quent; and  it  is  sometimes  usual  in  these  countries  to  let  them  \o  the 
great  farmers  who  are  desirous  of  having  them,  to  complete  the  quan- 
U         ! ■  • »» :1  which  the  size  of  their  establishment  demands. 

'  ""  .  4  j$  de  petite  adture  is  composed  of  small  farms,  for  the  cul- 
r  .  r  >•  ;  •  h'fch  the  landlord  finds  die  tenant  in  horses  and  ploughs, 
i"  -1  ;- •  I '•?  nith  him  the  profits.  Upon  the  large  forms  the  condi- 
r^'v  ;v  :'.  ■■.  *-\iant  is  very  much  like  that  of  our  own  English  farmers; 
<aai  i^  vi'-.  pa^s  de  pgtke  cvltuxe  there  exists  a  rftce,  long  disappeared 
:rfc-Ai  Inland4,  of  poor  bu*  UKstpeftdejit  y<*9M»»  «fho  rear  their  " 
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Mes  in  a  degree  of  comfort  as  perfect,  as  it  is  remote  from  luxury.* 
pp.  24.-25. 

'  "  C'€st  un  avantage  multiplie  partout,  depuis  ia  revolution,"  said 
a  French  farmer  to  us,  speaking  of  the  improved  state  of  the  1*>> 
bourers,  *'  que  les  domestiques  des  fermes  et  les  journaliers  pos- 
"  s£dent  line  maison  et  quelques  morceaux  de  terre,  en  addition  aiut 
«*  gage8.,> '  p.  25. 

France  is  far  behind  this  country  in  agricultural  science,  but 
its  principles  are  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and  a  taste 
for  the  country  has  been  rekindled,  the  encouragement  of  which 
must  be  considered  as  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  national 
prosperity,  and  would  be  the  noblest  policy  an  enlightened 
minister  could  pursue.  Lady  Morgan's  remarks  on  this  subject 
tire  intelligent,  and  the  anecdotes  by  which  she  illustrates  the 
improved  state  of  the  French  peasantry,  merit  attention.  Moat 
of  the  accounts  which  we  have  had  of  the  present  state  of  France, 
have  related  almost  exclusively  to  the  manners  of  the  capital. 

*  When  Arthur  Young  travelled  through  France,  in  1789,  he  ob- 
served that  not  only  cottages,  but  well-built  houses,  were  without 
flass  windows,  and  had  no  other  light  than  what  the  door  admitted, 
'his  true  model  of  an  Irish  cabin  would  now,  I  believe,  scarcely  be 
found  in  any  part  of  France,  not  even  in  the  north,  where  the  pea- 
santry are  in  a  less  prosperous  condition  than  elsewhere.  ,  There  is, 
in  the  whole  appearance  of  an  excellent  English  cottage,  an  air  of 
indescribable  comfort,  a  sort  of  picturesque  neatness  that  goes  be- 
yond the  line  of  mere  cleanliness  and  accommodation,  and  which 
speaks  as  much  to  the  eye  of  taste,  as  to  the  feelings  of  philanthropy. 
To  this  character  the  rrench  habitations,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  do  not  attain ;  although  I  heard  much  of  the  flat-roofed 
cottages  of  Quercy,  and  of  the  exterior  neatness  and  interior  comfort 
of  the  peasant  residence  in  the  south.  The  nearest  approach  to 
English  comfort,  which  we  saw,  was  in  Normandy,  where  the  com- 
pact buildings,  composed  of  brick,  interspersed  with  transverse  beams 
painted  black,  and  deeply  buried  in  their  "  bouquet  d'arbres"  or  knots 
of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  strongly  resemble  the  farming  tenements  off 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire. 

'  The  modern  French  cottages,  however,  are  strong,  and  well 
built ;  and  are  covered  with  a  thatch  peculiarly  excellent,  and  per 
fectly  adapted  to  render  their  lofts  warm,  and  to  repel  the  inclemency 
of  their  severe  winters.  Their  chimnies  are  well  constructed,  their 
windows  neatly  sashed,  and  their  doors  well  hung ;  the  latter,  I  ob- 
served, were  generally  kept  shut.  The  floor  is  almost  universally  of 
clay,  beaten  down  to  the  consistency  of  stone.  In  the  "  grande 
**  chambre"  or  interior  room,  on  which  the  prosperous  owner  dis- 
plays his  refinement  and  taste,  there  is  occasionally  to  be  found  a 
plancher,  or  boarded  floor.  The  ordinary  cottage  is,  for  the  most 
part,  divided  into  two  apartments  :  the  common  room,  which  berves 
as  kitchen,  and  a  better  apartment,  in  which  the  best  bed  and  best 
furniture  are  placed.    The  lofts  afford  good  sleeping  rooms  for  the 
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servants  and  younger  part  of  the  family.  Every  cottage  has  its  1Mb 
basse -cour>  its  piggery,  and  cow*  shed  ;  and  too  many  exhibit  their 
Jiigh  estimation  of  a  good  fumier ,  by  accumulating  the  manure,  whkk 
is  to  enrich  their  little  demesne,  nearly  opposite-  to  their  doors* 

•  One  of  the  first  objects  with  a  French  peasant,  when  he  becomes 
master  of  a  cottage,  is  to  furnish  it  with  an  excellent  bed.  This 
luxury  is  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  in  many  provinces,' and  in 
the  west  particularly,  they  ascend  their  beds  by  steps.  Not  to  have  a 
lofty  bed  is  a  sign  of  poverty,  both  in  taste  and  in  circumstances, 
which  all  are  anxious  to  avoid  ;  and  to  meet  the  "  gu'en  dira-t-onT* 
of  the  commune,  on  this  subject,  the  sumptuousness  of  this  piece  of 
furniture  is  procured  at  the  exf>ense  of  other  comforts,  or  sometimes 
even  of  necessaries.  In  this  article,  at  least,  the  peasantry  are  won- 
derfully improved,  since  the  "  beau  stele  of  Louis  XIV."  that  golden 
age,  which  all  "  royalistes  purs'9  wish  to  see  restored.  In  the  best 
era  of  that  prosperous  reign,  when  Madame  de  Sevigne  arrived  at  an 
inn,  kept  by  a  peasant,  near  the  town  of  Nantes,  she  found  only 
straw  to  lie  on  ;  and  she  describes  it  as  a  place  "  plus  pauvre,  plus 
miserable  qu'on  ne  fieut  le  reprhenter  ;  nous  n*y  avons  trouvS  que  de  la 
paiJtefraiche,  sur  quoi  nous  avons  tous  couche,  sans  nous  deshabiller  ;n 
and  this  was  in  the  most  splendid-  reign  that  France  ever  witnessed ; 
and  this  was  in  the  very  provinces,  in  which  the  peasant  is  now  such 
a  coxcomb,  that  he  ascends  his  bed  by  steps/  pp.  56 — 59. 

*  One  of  our  most  liberal  and  most  recent  English  travellers  in 
•France,  Mr.  Birkbcck,  describes  in  his  brief  journal  a  French  pea- 
sant, eating  with  a  silver  fork  ;  and  I  observed  that  we  never  stopped 
even  at  the  poorest  hoteUrie,  on  the  cross  roads,  or  in  the  smallest  vil- 
lage (which  we  frequently  did,  as  much  to  talk  to  the  host  as  to  obtain 
refreshment),  that  we  had  not  our  fruit  and  fromage  de  cochon  served 
with  massy  silver  forks  and  spoons.  Indeed,  with  those  few  excep- 
tions, which  must  be  every  where  found  to  arise  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  individual  misfortune,  the  French  cottage  always 
indicates  the  dwelling  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous  population.' 
VoL  I.  pp.  61—62. 

Our  Author  affirms,  with  regard  to  the  moral  condition  of  die 
French  peasantry,  that  she  has  heard  it  allowed  by  '  the  most 
1  exaggerated  royalists,'  that  the  lower  classes,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country,  are  infinitely  improved.  '  The  rarity  of  execu- 
'  tions  in  Fiance  for  crimes  of  dishonesty,  forms  a  singular 
'  contrast  to  their  melancholy  frequency  in  England.'  Such  an 
assertion  might  seem  incredible  to  those  who  attribute  to  the 
Revolution  alone  the  demoralization  of  Frauce.  Lady  Morgan, 
however,  justly  remarks,  that  '  morals  are  inevitably  bettered 
'  by  the  competency  which  excludes  temptation  ;'  a  position 
which,  without  running  the  hazard  of  being  numbered  among 
the  disciples  of  the  New  Lanark  Reformer,  we  may  safely 
concede  as  a  general  truth.  Before  the  Revolution  the  peasantry 
were,  it  is  stated,  as  dishonest  as  they  were  necessitous.  Now* 
the  more  general  diffusion   of  property  begets  a  respect  for 
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property,  which  is  enforced  by  the  law  of  self-interest.  One 
grand  source  of  temptation  and  crime,  which  fills  the  prisons  of 
this  country,  has  in  France  a  very  confined  operation.  *  Sobriety 
c  is  a  constitutional  virtue  with  the  French,  and  drunkenness 

*  a  vice  strictly  confined  to  the  very  refuse  of  the  very  lowest 

*  orders,  which  always  infest  great  and  populous  cities.'  The 
military,  it  is  admitted,  drink  freely,  and  the  introduction 
of  this  practice  may  be  numbered  among  the  supplemental 
benefits  conferred  by  war.  But,  in  general,  the  thin  light  vm 
du  pays  is  the  table  drink  of  the  peasantry,  and  that  vice,  the 
perpetuation  of  which  in  this  country,  pours  money  into  the 
exchequer,  is  there  comparatively  unknown.  No  clamorous- 
crowds  surrounding  the  unopened  gin-shop,  there  meet  the  eye 
of  the  citizen  who  shall  be  passing  by  at  day-break ;  nor  does 
be  witness  at  night,  let  out  in  constant  succession,  a  train  of 
miserable  beings  drugged  for  debauchery  and  crime. 

As  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  peasantry,  Lady  Morgan 
is  pleased  to  state,  '  that  the  peasantry  submit  with  difficulty  to 
'  the  ennui  of  idleness  imposed  on  them  by  the  new  regulations, 

*  which  enforce  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ; — an  ob- 
'  servance,'  she  adds,  e  unknown  in  most  Catholic  countries*9 
The  remark  is  of  course  unaccompanied  with  any  expression  of 
regret  that  this  reluctance,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  should 
exist ;  or  that  the  people  should  be  sunk  into  such  a  state  of 
irreligion  as  to  pass  the  Sabbath  in  utter  idleness.  !Lady 
Morgan  seems  rather  to  regret  that  the  French  people  should 
be  subject  to  the  hardships  from  which  even  the  Protestants  of 
this  country  are  making  such  advances  in  ridding  themselves, 
— the  interruption  of  one  day  in  seven,  of  the  labours  of  the 
poor,  and  the  follies  of  the  dissipated.  In  the  very  next  para- 
graph, she  describes  the  book-shelves  in  the  cottage  of  a 
little  proprietor,  as  consisting  of  some  odd  volumes  of  Voltaire, 
Moliere,  Rousseau,  and  la  Bruyere !  She  asked  the  young 
woman,  whether  her  husband  read  much.  *  Always  when  he  has 
'  time,'  was  the  reply.  It  is  thus,  that  while  the  Bible  is 
almost  unknown,  the  infidel  literature  of  France  still  continues 
to  circulate  its  poison  through  all  the  veins  of  society.  N6 
wonder  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  thought  a  hardship ! 

It  is  not,  however,  without  reason  that  our  Author  asks, 
referring  to  the  allegation  that  religion  has  declined  in  France, 
since  the  Revolution,  '  What  mas  the  religion,  whose  decline 

*  is  thus  lamented  ?  What  was  its  influence  on  a  people,  buried 
'  in  the  grossest  superstition  and  darkest  ignorance?'  Let  these 
be  the  questions  of  an  infidel,  still,  they  have  force.  Admitting 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  imbodies  a  sufficient  portidft 
of  sacred  truth,  to  have,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  beneficial 
influence  on  society ;     admitting  that  almost  $ny  conceivable 
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modification  of  Cbristiaaity,  is  better  than  uarestraUied  aid 
open  infidelity,  yet,  with  regard  to  France,  we  must  recollect, 
that  not  only  was  that  religion  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  profligacy,  but  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  itself  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  atheism  by  which  its 
reign  was  succeeded. 

*  It  belonged  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  those  who  declared 
God  and  the  Virgin  to  be  one  and  the  same  person,  to  pronounce  in 
their  impious  folly,  that  there  was  no  God  to  day,  and  to  vote  him  into 
txistence  to-morrow.  For  impiety  thus  daring  and  extravagant  was 
the  natural  re-action  of  superstition  thus  dark  and  ludicrous.' 

On  reading  that  some  odd  volumes  of  Voltaire,  Moliere,  and 
Rousseau,  were  the  contents  of  a  cottage  library,  the  reflection 
occurs  in  all  its  force — How  vast  is  the  importance  of  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  national  literature  !  The  literature  of  France 
was,  it  is  geuerally  admitted,  one  grand  engine  of  effecting  the 
mighty  changes  which,  in  the  language  of  legitimacy,  issued  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Altar  and  the  Throne.  These  then  are  the 
classics  of  France,  which  have  taken  possession  of  the  peasant's 
cottage,  where,  in  England,  one  meets  with  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  The  Cheap  Repository 
Tracts,  and  the  Bible ;  or  if  any  thing  like  literature  finds 
its  way  so  low,  the  Night  Thoughts,  the  Seasons,  and  Paradise 
Lost !  With  regard,  however,  to  such  works  as  Voltaire,  and 
Ronssean,  what  better  furniture,  it  may  be  asked,  have  they 
displaced?  What  were  before  the  contents  of  the  cottage 
shelves  ?  Would  these  ever  have  gained  so  extensively  admit- 
tance, had  the  people  been  provided  with  other  sources  of  intel- 
ligent pleasure,  and  bad  their  minds  been  pre-occupied  with 
religious  truth  ?  It  may  be  confidently  presumed,  they  would 
not.  What  then  is  the  remedy,  when  the  spring  head  of  opinion 
is  thus  poisoned  ?  Not  the  cutting  off  of  the  streams,  for  that  is 
impossible.  Nor  can  the  incantations  of  Popery  medicate  the 
waters.  There  is  but  one  way  of  healing  the  fountain.  Till 
another  race  of  literary  men  succeed,  in  France,  the  wits  of  the 
golden  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Encyclopedic  philosopher*, 
who,  by  equal  talents  consecrated  to  better  purposes,  shall  give 
a  different  tone  to  public  taste  and  morals,  the  press  will  still 
continue  to  act  as  an  organ  of  pollution  and  mischief,  io  coun- 
teraction of  every  other  means  of  improving  the  moral 


of  the  people.  There  is,  however,  one  book  wbioh  vtafc 
singly  be  opposed  to  the  thousand  petit$  fosse*  of  ths>lafisl 
phalanx.     But  France  is  not  a  land  of  Bibles. 

The  following  is  our  Author's  account  of  the 
Catholicism  in  France. 

'  Amidst  all  the  absurdities,  however,  whieh 
lion  attended  the  temporary  abolition  of  cathobcitiPBf 
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tain  that  it  then  received  a  shock,  which  in  France  can  never,  and 
will  never  be  repaired.  Among  the  peasant  class,  this  shock  has 
been  more  or  less  resisted,  according  to  the  force  an  which  it  hwJLto 
act.  In  the  west  it  was  remotely  felt.  In  La  Vendee,  where  the  three 
thousand  nuns  and  priests,  in  their  pontificals,  had  been  seen  in  the 
rear  of  the  royal  army,  raising  the  crucifix  with  the  bayonet,  and 
lighting  the  torch  of  civil  contention,  at  the  lamp  of  faith,  Catho- 
licism still  finds  her  altars  unimpaired.  In  many  parte  of  the  south 
•  simple,  and  primitive  people,  who  have  always  substituted  hoiks 
for  principles,  and  presented  a  rich  soil  to  fanaticism  in  the  ardor  ef 
temperament,  still  cling  to  the  religion,  and  superstition  of  their 
fathers.  After  the  abolition  of  the  priesthood,  and  when  in  these 
provinces  there  were  no  ministers  to  officiate,  the  peasantry  wer? 
seen  assembling  in  the  dilapidated  churches,  and  chaunted  the  offioa, 
and  celebrated  the  mass,  with  as  much  faith  and  unction,  as  if  they 
had  been  paid  for  their  services,  or  looked  to  being  rewarded  with 
the  produce  of  the  dime.  It  is  however  a  singular  fact,  universally 
known,  that  while  they  thus  devoutly  clung  to  the  cross,  they  pro- 
fessed abhorrence  to  its  ministers,  and  dreaded  the  return  of  the 
curis,  or  vicars,  who  long  before  the  revolution  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  their  respect,  by  the  undisguised  profligacy  of  their  lives, 
and  had  rendered  themselves  eminently  obnoxious  by  their  increasing 
exactions,  under  the  sanction  of  the  dime. 

*  "  As  long  as  I  can  remember," — said  a  gentleman  to  me  in 
Paris,  who  was  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,—"  as  long  as  I  lan 
.remember, 
given 
vinces, 

religion  still  retains  its  forms, ;  and  its  rites,  now  severely  enforced, 
are  duly  performed,  though,  generally  speaking,  coldly  and  partially 
attended  to,  while  the  increase  of  the  priesthood,  both  in  number 
and  influence,  is  universally  looked  on  with  fear  and  horror.'  pp.  84 
—86. 

As  revived  by  JJonaparte,  the  Roflaan  Catholic religpbQ,  ahe  r^r 
marks,  was  a  state  religion,  which  l#qt  Up  aeaj  to  oivjl  fpftw, 
but  left  every  one  to  the  dictate*  of  bis  own  conscience. 

'  It  had  still  power  to  console,  but  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  per* 
secution.  It  opened  its  consecrated  temples  for  the  onions  or  $e 
devout ;  but  it  presented  no  pageant  shows  for  the  amusement  of  die 
idle ;  nor  was  it  taught  to  recall,  to  the  generation  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  all  that  was  ludicrous  and  profane  in  the  barbarous  super- 
stitions of  the  fourteenth.  The  restoration  of  the  many  religious  pro* 
cessions  which  have  taken  place  since  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  j* 
a  subject  of  universal  disgust  and  derision  to  all  classes  in  his  domi- 
nions, with  the  exception  of  those,  whose  interest  it  is  to  counte- 
nance them.' 


We  forbear  to  transcribe  Lady  Morgan's  vivacious  descrip- 
tion of  t\\efete-dieu  in  Paris,  which  she  witnessed.  It  is  sttfn<- 
ciently  amusing,  and  the  speeches  she  ascribes  to  the  spectators, 
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eternally  set  off  by  hit  repartee,  of  "  man  amif  fat  lavue  test*/"-* 
and  the  Due  de  Berri*  who  affords  no  prise  in  wit  or  sentiment  ftt 
loyal  admiration,  is  extolled  for  a  brusquerie,  that  recalls  the  charming 
frankness  of  the  founder  of  his  family ;  and  "  being  blessed  with  the 
set  phrase  of  peace/9  is  usually  mentioned  as  a  martial  prince,  bred 
in  camps,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  decree  of"  esprit  dc  gan&sm* 
qui  ltd  sied  h  merveille.  Terms  hyperbolicafiy  ardent  are  applied  to 
eveiy  member  of  the  royal  family :  "  ks  princes  chSris"  are  adored  by 
the  ultras,  and  the  "  rot  paterMeP*  is  «  idoktirP*  by  all  the  modtrh. 
With  the  sentiments  and  intellectual  cottditioa  of  the  nation,  both 
parties  are  equally  unacquainted;  and  the  population  of  the  land  is 
again  divided  into  the  menu  peuple,  and  tne  gens,  eowme  U  font! 
pp.  193—194. 

<  I  was  one  evening  waiting  in  the  anti-room  of  die  Dutchess 
d'Angonleme,  until  my  turn  came  for  the  honour  of  a  presentation  to 
her  royal  highness,  when  the  Princess  de  hi  T— -,  whw  stood 
near  me,  was  called  by  one  of  the  ladies  id  waiting****  look  at  a  group, 
dancing  under  the  windows  of  the  apartment.  This  cirde,  which 
was  performing  la  ronde  to  the  air  of  "  gtti,  gai,  morion*  nous," 
song  by  themselves,  was  composed  of  a  few  soldiers,  and  some  women 
of  no  very  equivocal  appearance;  while  the  feeble  cries  of  "vhele 
u  n»V  ao  often  heard  from  childish  voices,  were  rarely  atiengtheucd 
by  deeper  tones  of  loyal  exclamation.  To  the  dame  d'honneur,  horn- 
orer,  all  this  appeared  a  rapturous  symptom  of  universal  loyaky, 
sfceh  as  never  had  been  witnessed  in  the  best  days  of  royal  Fiance. 
"  Voytz  done,  princesse,"  (she  observed  to  Mad.  de  la  T.>  "  quelle 
mUgresee  du  ocntr  I  voUi  lajranche  loyauti  de  nos  bans  vieu*4em! 
A4-on jamais  vu  une  fKtreUle  joie,  pendant  Pusurpation  du  turan  ?" 

*  There  appears,  indeed,  among  these  ardent  reyalbfes  a  resolute 
determination  to  see  every  object,  through  the  medium  of  their 
wishes;  It  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  the  past,  or  to  bad  them  to  the 
future ;  they  exist  but  for  the  present,  in  the  persuasion,  theft  chang* 
can  never  come ;  almost  forgetting  that  it  ever  did  occur ;  and  be- 
lieving that  the  beau  stick  de  Louis  XIV.  is  about  to  be  restored  in 
all  its  splendour,  and  extent  of  despotism.9  pp.  198 — 199: 

On  the  subject  of  any  evidences  of  social  degradation  arising 
from  the  old  system  of  things,  the  royalists  willh&ur  no  reason- 
ing. '  Unable  to  deny,  what  it  is  impossible  to  defend, — they 
*  cut  short  all  argument  with  "  cependant  je  voudrois  que  tout 
<  celafusse,  comme  dans  le  ban  vieux  terns ;"  '  thus  evincing 
that  they  have  learned  nothing  in  adversity,  ami  fotgbtten 
nothing. 

<  A  very  clever  and  intimate  friend-  of  mine  at  Paris*  with  consi- 
derable talent  and  some  wit,  had  gotten  deeply  entangled  with  the 
roumUstes  enrage'*  ;  and  was  herself  indeed  enragee,  to  a  point  that 
was  sometimes  extremely  amusing*  We  were  chatting  one  morttimj^ 
when  a  royalist  acouaintance  joined  us,  and  mentioned  an  ordinance 
of  the  king's*  which  directed  the  formation  of  a  new  military  s£hooV 
after  the  model  of  tfe*iaelto*edin  1750,  for  the  education  of  tfcr 
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young  nobility.  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that  I  doubted  whether 
this  new  school,  upon  old  rules,  would  assimilate  in  iu  systems  with 
tfee  tactics  of  the  military  and  polytechnic  seminaries,  formed  during 
the  revolution.  My  little  enragee  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  loyal  in- 
dignation, and  interrupted  me  with  :  "  Mais,  ma  chert,  ne  me  parlez 
gas  de  vos  holes  polytechniques,  those  hot-beds  of  jacobinism  and 
Brigandage.  It  is  our  wish  (nous  autresj  that  the  rising  generation 
should  be  shut  up,  and  educated  in  a  profound  ignorance  of  all  that 
lias  happened  for  these  last  thirty  years ;  and  that  on  coming  forth 
into  the  world,  they  might  find  every  thing  in  statu  quo,  as  it  was  in 
the  beau  sfccle  de  Louis  XIV." 

•  "  And  the  Bastile  ?'*  I  asked. 

'  "  Eh,  maisoui,  ma  chere ;  et  la  Bastille  aussi." ' 

*  The  Bastile*  she  added,  was  a  sort  of  maison  de  plaisance,  when 
men  of  rank  were  senjt  to  it,  for  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  king ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Duke  de  Richlieu,  who  was  visited 
there  by  all  the  beautiful  princesses  of  that  day,  who  were  eperdu- 
meni  in  love  with  him.  That  for  the  lie  du  peuple,  it  was,  if  any 
thing,  too  stately  and  too  noble  a  place  of  confinement ;  and  as  for 
the  iron  cages  and  subterraneous  dungeons,  they  were  only  for  state 
criminals,  who  spoke  against  the  king  and  his  government — "  et  tout 
cda,c*(toit  tris  juste"  But  I  insisted  on  the  facility  with  which  * 
lettrwde  cachet  might  be  procured,  to  shut  up  such  suspected  criminals* 
before  any  form  of  justice  had  pronounced  them  guilty*" 

'  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  replied :  "  Pour  les  lettres  d* 
wckct,  on  en  peut  dire  autant  de  bien  que  de  mail  tenez,  ma  chire! 
Suppose  I  had  a  brother  whose  conduct  disgraced  our  family) 
would  you  have  us  expose  his  shame,  and  throw  an  odium  on  ouc 
house,  by  suffering  him  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice  ?  No,  there 
Was  a  time,  when  under  such  circumstances,  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  a  noble  family  was  saved ;  and  a  lettre  de  cachet  cot  rid  of  the 
mmuvais  sujet,  and  buried  together  the  criminal  and  the  crime— Eh 
Ken,  ilfaut  toujours  espirer  que  le  ban  terns  reviendra  !  !  I" 

4  I  quote  these  sentiments,  uttered  by  a  woman  of  rank,  talent* 
and  education,  as  being  (I  believe  very  generally)  those  of  the  party 
to  which  she  belonged.9  pp.  212— 214. 

Lady  Morgan  asserts,  '  that  even  the  Buonaptertists  and 
6  constitutionalists,  though  protesting  against  the  policy  and 
''  falsehood  of  the  English  government,  express  themselves 
'  more  favourably  towards  this  nation  than  the  royalists,  vrboj 

*  though  pleased  with  the  restoration,  cannot  altogether  brook 
*•  the  discreditable  manner  of  their  return,  nor  cease  to  feel 

*  that  they  have  been  too  much  obliged.' 

4  They  (the  Royalists)  accuse  England  of  all  their  misfortunes ;  of 
originating  the  revolution ;  of  sending  the  emigrants  to  he  slaughtered 
at  Quiberon ;  and  of  letting  loose  Buonaparte  from  Elba.  Even  stflf 
they  consider  the  ex-emperor  as  a  sort  of  bapjbsr,  to  be  let  lootfe, 
whenever  the  English  ministry  may  be  inclined  to  shorn-  sport  to 
Europe.* 
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Of  the  general  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  English-  tie 
increasingly  unpopular  in  Prance,  even  among  those  who  owe 
every  thing  to  England,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt;  but  that 
those  who  attribute  mainly  to  our  interference  what  they  consider 
the  disgrace  of  their  country,  the  forcing  of  the  Bourbon  go- 
vernment upon  them,  and  the  occupation  of  their  territory  with 
a  standing  army,  should  express  themselves  more  favourably 
towards  the  English  nation,  than  the  royalists,  is,  if  true, 
explicable  only  from  their  having  learned  to  discriminate  .bet ween 
the  people  and  the  administration  by  which  they  are  governed. 
Our  Author  inserts  a  song,  '  fa  tie  tiencfra  pcu9\  which,  she 
says,  was  received  with  rapturous  plaiidits,  one  verse  of  which 
speaks  decisively  the  feeling  of  the  Bonapartist  faction. 

* II  voudroit  regner  sur  la  France 

Ce  Roi,  qui  parmi  des  Fran^aig, 
Osa  dire  avec  insolence  : 

Je  dots  ma  couronne  aux  Anglais* 

It  is  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  travel  through  France* 
without  meeting  perpetually  with  indications  of  a  disposition  a 
the  lower  classes  to  insult  our  countrymen.  This  exists  more 
especially  perhaps  among  the  military,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  The  Prussians  are  the  objects  of  the  greatest 
dread  and  of  the  most  vindictive  malignancy.  '  Sucre,*  arid  a 
peasant  proprietor,  grinding  his  teeth, c  les  coquins  de  M*rm* 
<  liens  !  They  came  as  the  allies  of  our  king,  as  our  friends ; 

*  and  they  plundered,  they  ravaged,  they  destroyed.  Attn, 
€  monsieur,  allez  dans  la  Perche, — go  to  Sevres,  to  St.  Cloud, 
'  hear  what  husbands   and  fathers   nave  to  say  there.      Akp 

*  seigneur  Dieuy  cela  fait  dresser  les  cheveux  sur  la  tcte! 
'  cela  fait  fretnirJ1  ft  is,  however,  upon  the  English,  gene-, 
rally,  as  ever  present  objects  of  envy  or  jealousy,  and  national 
dislike,  that  the  indefinite  discontent  which  pervades  France, 
seems  principally  to  seek  to  vent  itself.  It  is  the  English  that,' 
as  the  origiuators,  either  of  the  Revolution  or  of  the  Restora- 
tion, engross  the  chief  portion  of  the  displeasure  of  all  parties. 
A  similar  feeling  of  animosity  is  but  too  general  throughout  the 
Continent.  In  Flanders  it  amounts  to  a  still  higher  degree  of 
irritation.  To  English  influence  is  attributed  the  subjection  of- 
the  Netherlands  to  the  detested  Dutch  dynasty,  and  their  dis- 
ruption from  the  Great  Nation.  In  Switzerland  also,  as  well- 
as  in  the  Netherlands,  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interests 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  British  rivalship,  and  'there  is  no 

*  imputation,  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  traveller,  'of  cbinr 
'  mercial  and  political  injustice,  too  gross  or  extravagant  for 

*  their  prejudice  to  circulate.9     '  I  heard  it  maintained*'  says  the 
same  gentleman, '  in  both  countries,  that  our  government  are* 

*  supporting  British  manufacturers  by  paying  the  losses  which 
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4  they  incur,  in  a  systematic  attempt  to  ruin  those  of  the  Conjti- 

*  nent ;  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  Venus  de  Medici  are  in 
'  London  ;  and  that  Buonaparte  is  now  detained  at  St.  Helena 
4  with  the  express  design  of  loosing  hiin  (like  a  bag  fox)  when  it 
€  becomes  expedient  for  England  to  create  new  troubles  on  the 

*  Continent.'  The  coincidence  of  actual  expression  between 
this  account  and  that  of  Lady  Morgan,  may  be  considered  as 
affording  a  verification  of  the  accuracy  of  her  statement :  but 
indeed  the  general  fact  is  sufficiently  notorious. 

The  Third  Book  treats  of  the  social  character  of  the  women  in 
Fra  ice,  which  our  Author  represents  as  having  undergone  great 
improvement  in  a  moral  respect,  since  the  avenues  to  female 
ambition  have  been  closed. 

*  Married  life  has  always  been  most  respectable  and  most  sacred 
under  free  governments ;  while  under  the  influence  of  political  des- 

Fotism,  women,  treated  either  as  slaves  or  as  sultanas,  are  never  wives* 
t  is  thus  that  they  once  reigned  in  France,  by  an  undue  influence, 
subversive  of  all  their  natural  virtues.  It  is  thus  that  they  still  serve 
ib  the  East,  with  that  corrupt  depravation  both  of  morals  and  intellect, 
which  inevitably  re-acts  upon  their  tyrants,  and  vindicates  insulted 
nature.' 

Lady  Morgan  asserts,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  French  women 
to  their  husbands,  has  not  only  been  evinced  in  some  splendid 
instances  of  conjugal  virtue,  but  forms  a  general  characteristic 
>f  the  present  state  of  society,  in  contrast  with  the  days  of  '  the 
:.Richelieus  and  des  Beaugees.'     '  It  would  be  difficult,1  she 
lays,  *  to  draw  a  scale  of  comparison  between  the  stock  of  cou- 
[  jugal  affection  which  exists  in  that  country,  and  in  England. 
England,  has,  however,  some  good  old  habits  in  her  favour, 
invariably  connected  with  the  laws  and  government  of  a  free 
nation/     On  both  sides,  according  to  our  Author's  statement, 
here  exists  a  great  degree  of  misapprehension  founded  on  na- 
ional  prejudice.     On  the  one  hand,  British  travellers,  whose  ex* 
>erience  is  limited  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  admit- 
ance  into  the  interior  of  private  society  and  domestic  life  in 
France,  '  haye   drawn  their  pictures  of  the  actual   state  of 
French  society,  and  their  character  of  its  women,  from  such 
originals  as  were  presented  to  their  observation  in  the  courts 
of  the   Palais  Royale,  or  in   the  bad  novels  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XV.1     On  the  other  hand,  the  French  women  are  per- 
petually alluding  to  the  custom  of  selling  wives  with  halters 
ound  their  necks,  as  if  it  were  a  national  characteristic. 

*  In  England,  allv French  husbands  are  considered  as  des  messieurs 
ammodes.  In  France,  all  English  husbands  are  frequently  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  des  brutal*.  "  Voila,"  said  a  French  lady,  with 
rhooi  I  was  driving  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  "  voila,  Miladi  *  *  *  * 
t  sou  brutal,"  pointing  to  an  English  couple  not  celebrated  for  their 
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conjugal  felicity.  Of  the  frequency  of  divorces  in  EngUad;  their 
publicity,  which  reflects  the  mother's  shame  oo  her  ianocenc)  off- 
spring ;  the  iudecent  exposure  of  the  trials,  where  every  respect  ftr 
manners  is  brutally  violated,  and,  the  pecuniary  remuneration*,  ac-> 
cepted  by  the  injured  husband,  the  French  speak  with  horror  and. 
contempt ;'  particularly  as  women,  whose  character  is  no.  longer  ec/u- 
vocal,  are  received  in  the  Englisli  circles  of  Paris,  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank. 

4  "  Your  divorces,"  said  a  French  lady  to  me,  c«  seem  not  to  pro- 
ceed, in  general,  from  any  very  fine  or  delicate  sense  of  honour; 
but  to  be  as  much  a  matter  de  conveyance  between  the  parties*  as  mar* 
riages  formerly  were  among  us."  Legal  divorces  are  rare  in  France  :• 
formal  and  eternal  separations,  made  privately  by  the  parties,  are 
more  general ;  and  when  love  survives,  in  one  object,  the  honour  and 
fidelity  of  the  other,  measures  of  greater  violence  are  sometimes 
adopted,  more  consonant  to  the  impetuous  character  of  a  people,, 
whose  passions  are  rather  quick,  than  deep-seated,  and  who  frequently 
act  upon  impulse,  in  a  manner  which  even  a  momentary  reflection 
woula  disclaim.'  pp.  804? — 305. 

«  "While  married  life,  in  France,  has  evidently,  gained  by  th* 
cjbange,  which  has  been  effected  in  the  maimers  and  habits,  of  tha 
country,  gallantry,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  is,,  ipjife 
influence  and  extent,  much  the  same  as  in  England.  The  result  of 
idleness  and  vanity,  it  is  inevitably  more  prevalent  in  those  elevated, 
circles,  where  rank  and  opulence  exclude  occupation,  and  leave  the 
imagination  and  the  passions  open  to  any  engagement  that  comes  9 
a  resource,  affords  an  obstacle,  or  awakens  an  emotion. 

4  As  lone  as  the  frailties  of  a  French  woman  of  fashion  ate 
"  peccate  mate ;"  as  long  as  she  lives  upon  good  terms  with  her 
husband,  and  does  the  honours  of  his  house,  she  has  the  same  latji* 
tude,  and  the  same  reception  in  society,  as  is  obtained  by  women 
similarly  situated  in  England,  where,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  she  is 
punished,  not  for  her  crime,  but  Jor  its  discovery.  There,  a  divorcs 
only  marks  the  line  between  reputation,  and  lis  loss  :  society  will  not 
take  hints,  and  a  woman  must  publicly  advertise  herjauh,  before  shfl 
can  obtain  credit  for  having  committed  it, 

*  The  high  circles  of  Paris  are  to  the  full  as  indulgent,  as  those  of 
London.  Lovers  understood,  are  not  paramours  convicted ;  and  as. 
long  as  a  woman  does  not  make  an  esclandre  ;  as  long  as  she  is-  decent 
and  circumspect,  and  "  assumes  the  virtue  which  she  has  not,"  she 
holds  her  place  in  society,  and  continues  to  be,  not  indeed  respected, 
bat  received*  Gallantry,  however,  in  France,  is  no  longer  that  cold 
system  of  heartless  egotism  and  profligacy,  which  avowedly,  took  as 
its  governing  maxim,  that 

"  L'objet  quitte,  n'a  €t6  que  prhenu."  pp.  S08—909. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  interior  of  French  so- 
ciety of  which  Lady  Morgan  is  speaking,  and  to  which  she 
professes  to  have  had  the  singular  good  fortune  of'  obtain? 
ing  access,  Her.  testimony  will  serve,  according  to,  the  degree 
of  credibility  attaching  to  it  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,   and 
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their  opinions  of  her  competency  as  a  witness,  considerably  to 
modify  the  notions  generally  entertained  on  this  subject.  What 
not  a  little  detracts  from  the  value  of  Lady  Morgan's  repr<^ 
sentation,  however,  as  bringing  into  question  not  her  veracity, 
but  her  judgement  and  feelings  on  the  topic  of  feminine  virtues, 
is  the  broad  style  in  which  she  dilates  on  some  forgotten  in- 
trigues, and  the  enthusiasm  she  expresses  relative  to  St.  Lam- 
bert's mistress,  Madame  d'lloutetot,  in  '  delightedly  tracking 
*  the  print  of  her  steps  !'  We  must  confess  that  Lady  Morgan's 
testimony  requires  with  us  to  be  substantiated  by  collateral 
proofs  of  the  progress  she  attributes  to  the  French  people  in 
moral  virtue,  notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  religious 
restraints,  and  the  licentious  habits  induced  by  War.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks,  however,  convey  a  just  satire  on  some  of  om? 
fashionables. 

'  The  public  attentions  paid  by  Englishmen,  of  the  most  distinguished 
rank,  to  women  of  public  and  notorious  characters  in  Paris,  and  their 
introduction  of  such  persons  into  the  private  circles  of  society,  excited 
Universal  indignation  and  contempt.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  to  the 
French  of  English  morality,  while  English  women  were  seen  to 
associate  with,  and  even  to  pay  respectful  homage  to  some  modern 
Lais  of  the  day,  whose  fashion  rather  than  her  talent  had  become  her 
passport  into  society. 

'  No  public  women  whatever  are  admitted  into  good  French  com- 
pany. Once  *'  sur  U  pUtncherf  once  upon  the  boards,  whether  a* 
actress  or  as  singer,  they  can  never  be  received  by  women  of 
character  and  condition,  except  in  their  professional  capacity  when 
they  are  engaged  and  paid,  "  pour  donner  une  sctne,"  on  some  par- 
ticular evening,  to  sing  their  bravura  on  the  night  of  a  private 
concert.  The  prima  Dorna  of  the  opera  is  there  never  the  prima 
Donna  of  private  society.  The  well-known  anecdote  of  some 
English  duchesses  holding  the  shawl  of  the  late  presiding  deity  of  the 
opera  house  in  London,  till  she  was  at  leisure  to  put  it  on,  excited' 
infinite  mirth  in  an  assembly  of  French  ladies,  where  it  was  related 
in  my  presence.'  pp.  318,  319. 

The  character  of  the  French  woman  still  retains,  however,  its 
national  peculiarity  ;  a  peculiarity  not  inaptly  expressed  by. 
Lady  Morgan,  in  the  remark,  that  '  she  makes  a  much  better 
4  heroine  than  a  housewife.9 

Paris  is  the  title  of  the  following  three  books ;  another  is  de- 
voted to  the  French  theatre,  and  the  last  to  notices  of  eminent  and* 
literary  characters.  We  have  already  suffered  this  Article  te* 
extend  to  a  length  disproportionate  perhaps  to  the  claims  of 
the  work.  This  last  chapter  would  otherwise  supply  some 
interesting  anecdotes.  We  shall  make  room  for  the  account 
of  an   interview  with  the  venerable  ear-bishop  of  Blois. 

*  The  Abbe  Gregoire  shewed  us  with  great  pride  a  gltm>  «a$e, 
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fitted  with  the  literary  works  of  negro  authors;  many  of  whom  he  had 
himself  redeemed  and  brought  forward.  "  I  look  upon  this  little  book* 
case,"  he  observed,  "  as  a  refutation  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  the 
intellect  of  the  blacks  ;  that  unhappy  race,  like  the  wild  plants  of  some 
neglected  soil,  want  only  care  and  culture  to  bear  in  due  time  both 
flowers  and  fruit/'     We  talked  to  him  of  a  work  he  was  then  en- 
gaged in,  on  the  moral  education  of  servants.*     u  The  French  press," 
he  said,  "  is  unwearied  in  issuing  forth  calumnies  against  rne :  I  shall 
only  reply  to  my  enemies  by  doing  all  the  little  good  I  can  for  my 
fellow-creatures.     I  have  done  with  public  life ;  the  few  days  that  may 
be  spared  me,  shall  be  devoted  to  domestic  amelioration  and  to  tha 
cause  of  humanity." 

.  *  From  the  period  of  this  first  visit,  our  intercourse  with  the  ex- 
bishop  of  Blob  was  frequent.  There  was  in  his  appearance,  his  man- 
ner, his  very  mode  of  expression,  an  originality,  a  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  rule  of  character,  irresistibly  attractive  to  a  mind  some- 
what wearied  with  the  common  places  of  society.  He  speaks  with 
great  rapidity,  as  if  thought  came  too  fast  for  utterance ;  and  there  is 
a  freshness,  a  simplicity  in  his  manner,  that  mingles  the  eager  curi- 
osity of  a  recluse  with  the  profound  reflection  of  a  philosopher ;  and 
leaves  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  character  could  have  passed 
through  the  world's  hands,  and  yet  have  retained  the  original  gloss  of 
nature  in  its  first  lustre.  A  sort  of  restless  benevolence,  always  anx- 
ious to  relieve  or  to  save,  to  alleviate  or  to  improve,  is  extremely 
obvious  in  his  conversation,  as  it  is  illustrated  in  his  life ;  and  I  found  - 
it  so  difficult  to  reconcile  the  profound  humanity  of  his  character, 
with  his  supposed  vote  when  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
was  at  stake,  that  I  one  day  ventured  to  touch  upon  die  subject : — 
u  I  never  instigated  the  death  of  any  human  being  ;"  was  his  reply. 
"  I  voted  that  Louis  XVI.  should  be  the  first  to  benefit  by  the  law, 
"  which  abolished  capital  punishment ;  in  a  word — I  condemned  him  to 
««  live.9'  9  pp.  333—335. 

*  The  bishop  of  Blois,  however,  as  he  himself  assured  me,  was  not 
the  only  catholic  prelate  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
drawn  his  arguments  in  its  favour  from  the  same  source  where  he  had 
sought  them  (his  own  heart  and  the  Scriptures.)  "  Here/'  he 
said,  one  morning,  taking  a  pamphlet  from  the  drawer  of  his 
writing  desk,  "  here  is  a  singular  and  interesting  sermon,  in  favour 
of  civil  liberty,  as  intimately  united  with  Christian  faith,  composed  by 
citizen  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  bishop  of  Imola ;  and  addressed  to  the 
people  of  his  diocese,  in  the  Cisalpine  Government  in  the  year  1797* 
Sneaking,  however,  of  the  union  of  Christianity  and  civil  liberty,  I 
allow  that  he  goes  beyond  the  line  of  mere  constitutional  principles*, 
when  he  observes — ••  ouit  mes  chfrs  frcres,  soj/ez  tous  Chretiens,  8f 

vous  serez  d'excellens  democrates"    It   was  impossible  not  to  smile 

-  ^m iii  ■    — — . — — _ _ _.  .  i    _  .    .  i* ■ 

*  This  must  be  a  mistake.    The  work  to  which  we  presume  Ladjri 
Morgan  alludes,  appeared  in   1814.     It  is  entithed,   De  la  Damn* 
ticite  chez  les  Peupies  anciens  et  modernes.    Par  M.  Gregoire,  and** 
Evique  de  Blois,  fyc.  Sfc.    Pari:,  a  Egron,  1814/'     It  is  worthy  pf, 
its  benevolent  author. 
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-at  the  simplicity  and  gravity  with  which  this  was  uttered ;  and  I  ob- 
served, «'  your  citizen  Cardinal  has,  I  suppose,  long  since  paid  the 
forfeit  of  this  imprudent  profession  of  faith."  u  No,"  replied  the 
bishop  gravely  ;  "  the  sentiments  of  Christian  faith  and  paternal  ten- 
derness, which  breathe  through  the  whole  of  this  excellent  homily, 
(some  exaggeration  in  terms  and  principles  which  belonged  inevi- 
tably to  that  day  of  exaltation  excepted)  have  been  earned  by  th£ 
excellent  bishop  of  ImoJa,  from  his  see  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  throne 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  present  successor  of  St.  Peter  is 
worthy  of  the  high  place  he  fills.  The  citizen  Cardinal  Cbiaramonti 
is  now  the  venerable  Pope  Pius  VII."  '  336 — 337. 

*  This  most  curious  homily  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  has  for  its 
title  page: — "  HomeUe  de  citoyen  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  Eveque 
tPImola,  actttellenient  Souvcrain  Pontife,  Pie  VII.;  adressee  au 
peuple  de  son  Diocese,  dans  la  Republique  Cisalpine,  lejour  de  la  nais- 
sance  de  Jesus  Christ,  ban  1 797. — Imola,  de  Hmprimerie  de  la  nation, 
ah  6  de  (a  liberie.  Rt-imprimee  d  Come,  chez  Charles  Antoine  Osti- 
nelli,  an  8.  Et  &  Paris,  chez  Adrian  Egron,  Imprimeur,  1814"." 
The  following  passages  are  fair  specimens  of  the  style  in  which  thii 
sermon  is  composed. 

*  "  Je  ne  vous  parlerai,  ni  de  Sparte,  ni  dAthenes.  Je  garderai  le 
silence  sur  la  fameuse  legislation  ae  Lycurgue  fy  de  Solon— et  mime 
sur  cette  Carthage,  la  rivale  de  Rome,  nos  reflexions  et  not  souvenirs  S4 
reportent  plus  convenablement  sur  V antique  republique  Rommne.  Con- 
siderez,  mesfreres,  les  il lustres  citoyens,  dont  ette  s'lionora  Sf  les  moyens 
par  lesquels  ils  s"  assurer  ent  des  droits  a  I  admiration.  Rappellerai-je 
le  courage  de  Mutivs  Sccvola  ?  de  Curtius  ?  des  deux  Sctpions  ?  ae 
Torquatus?  de  Camille  ?  et  de  tant  d'autres,  qui  JUunrent  d  ces 
tpoques  memorables  f  Leurs  eloges,  traces  par  unf aide  d,icrivains,soni 
encore  instruction  de  la  posterite,  Caton  d  Utique  dont  on  a  dit9 
que  la  gloire  le  poursuivott  daufant  plus  quil  sobstinoit  d  la  fubr ; 
Vaton,  vous  apprendra  comment  Rome  etendit  sa  renomrnSe,  fy  recula 
les  limites de  sa  republique"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

<  Que  la  Religion  (Jatholique  soil  lobjet  lepluscherde  voire  ccturf 
de  votre  piete,  de  toutes  vos  affections.  fie  eroyez  pas  qu'eUe  choque  la» 
forme  du  gouvernement  democratique.  En  y  vivant  unis  a  voire  divm 
Sauveur,  vous  pourrez  concevoxr  nne  juste  espcrance  de  voire  saint 
eternel  #  vous  pourrez,  en  operant  voire  bonttemr  temporel  8f  celui  de 
vos  freres,  optrer  la  gloire  de  la  republique  et  des  autorttis  qui  la 
regissent." ' 

And  so  this  is  the  same  Pius  Vlltii  that  is  now  waging  war 
against  the  Bible  and  religious  liberty  I ! 

Four  Appendices  are  subjoined,  '  On  the  State  of  Law,  Fi- 
<  nance,  Medicine,  and  Political  Opinion  in  France,'  by  th+ 
Author's  husband,  Sir  Charles  T.  Morgan,  M.D. 
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Art.  V.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation  viewed 
in  Connexion  with  the  Modern  Astronomy.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  Svo.  pp.  276.  Price 
8s.  Longman  and  Co.,  Sec.  1817* 

(Concluded  from  page  366  J 

FN  drawing  towards  an  end  of  our  analysis  of  these  Discourses, 
*  we  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  that  Dr.  C.  uniformly 
recognises  the  complete  sufficiency  of  tlie  evidences  for  Chris- 
tianity, independently,  altogether,  of  the  questions  which  be  H 
discussing :  insomuch  that  that  evidence  would  remain  invin- 
cible if  his  whole  argument  were  judged  or  proved  to  have  faded  ; 
— that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  judged  or  proved,  in  the  first  plact, 
that  the  astonishing  expenditure,  shall  we  call  it,  of  the  exercise 
of  the  Divine  Attributes  upon  the  individuals  of  an  incon- 
ceivable multitude  of  the  most  diminutive  beings,  and  upon 
an  inconceivable  number  of  minute  particulars  and  circum- 
stances relatiqg  to  man,  (beings  and  circumstance*  so  stu- 
pendously small  as  parts  of  the  universal  system,)  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  any  argument  against  the  improbability  of 
such  an  expedient  for  human  happiness  as  that  which  revela- 
tion declares ; — and  if  it  could  be  proved,  in  the  next  place, 
that  this  revealed  economy  of  redemption  disclaims  auy  exten- 
sion, or,  at  least,  is  silent  as  to  any  extension,  of  its  relations 
and  utilities  to  any  other  portion  of  the  great  system  extraneous 
to  the  sphere  of  human  existence. 

Supposing  the  matter  to  be  acknowledged  to  be  thus,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  (hen  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  cau  consist  with  the  rules  of  proportion  in  the 
government  of  so  vast  a  whole,  for  the  Governor  to  do  sq 
great  a  thing  for  a  most  incousiderable  part, — this  leaves  the 
positive,  evidence  in  undiminished  authority.  This  acknow- 
ledgement of  ignorance  amounts  to  this  and  no  more, — that  we 
cannot  advance  a  certain  philosophic  argument,'  a  priori,  m 
corroboration  of  that  evidence.  The  absence  of  that  argument 
detracts  not  a  particle  from  the  arguments  which  are  present, 
aud  on  which  alone  the  cause  ever  professed  to  rest  its  de- 
monstration. This  acknowledgement  of  ignorance  is  simply  a 
confession  that  there  is  utter  mystery  on  a  side  of  the  subject 
where  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  be  able  to  find  the 
means  of  raising  a  philosophic  argument  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity. And,  verily,  mystery,  as  relative  to  the  human  under- 
standing, forms  a  marvellously  pertinent  allegation  against  an. 
asserted  and  strongly  evidenced  fact  in  the  Divine  Government 
of  the  Universe ! 

The  case  is  quite  changed  if  a  man,  instead  of  this  acknow- 
ledgement of  ignorance  of  the  rule  of  proportion  in  that  govern- 
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merit,  makes  an  avowal  of  knowledge ;  if  he  says  he  can  judge 
of  that  rule,  and  can  see  that  the  asserted  fact  in  question  is  in- 
compatible with  it,  and  therefore  must  disbelieve  that  assertion 
in  contempt  of  all  the  alleged  positive  evidence.  But  we  have  then 
'  a  short  method"  with  him.  VVe  have  to  tell  him  that  he  is  to  take 
the  consequences  of  a  flagrantly  irreligious,  not  to  add  unphi- 
iosophical  presumption  ;  for  that  he  cannot  judge  of  that  rule, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  nt  his  peril  that  in  the  strength  of  his 
ignorant  assumption  to  do  so  he  dares  make  light  of  that 
evidence. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  strictly  necessary  to  make  these  remarks 
at  this  length ;  Dr.  C.  has  several  times  used  expressions  to 
preserve  it  clearly  in  the  reader's  recollection,  that  the  Christian 
evidence  is  not  to  be  implicated  in  any  way  of  dependence,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  in  a  course  of  argument  which  is  purely 
subsidiary ;  but  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  have  marked  the 
distinction  in  a  somewhat  more  formal  manuer  in  the  above 
sentences.  That  Christianity  is  in  no  possible  degree  com- 
mitted to  hazard  upon  the  force  or  failure  of  the  pleading,  is  the 
more  necessary  to  he  kept  in  view  in  reading  the  latter  dis- 
courses in  the  series,  because  in  them,  the  Author  indulges  in 
a  train  of  speculation  supported  in  a  great  degree  upon  conjec- 
tures and  a  looser  kind  of  analogies  than  those  whieh  have 
served  him  so  well  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  course;  con- 
jectures, however,  and  analogies,  which  he  does  not  mistake  for 
certainties  and  direct  proofs. 

It  might  have  been  a  sufficient  service  to  Christianity,  to  make 
good  the  negative  argument  in  its  favour, — to  shew  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  support  against  it  a  charge  of  being  absurd  and 
incredible,  even  though  it  did,  by  the  necessary  constitution  of 
such  an  economy,  and  by  avowals  in  its  own  professed  revela- 
tion, confine  itself  exclusively  to  the  interests  01  man.  But  the 
Preacher  concludes  his  Third  Discourse,  with  the  assertion,  that 
the  vindication  may  be  carried  forward  to  a  positive  argument, 
confronting  the  infidel  objection  ;  for  that  revelation  avows* 
what  reason  might  well  surmise  of  such  an  economy,  that  it  eft- 
tends,  in  very  important  relations,  to  a  much  wider  sphere,  than 
that  of  the  exclusive  human  interests.  Accordingly,  the  Fourth 
Discourse  proceeds  to  '  The  knowledge  of  man's  moral  history 
'  in  the  distant  places  of  the  Creation ;'  and  it  is  followed  by 
another  on  '  The  sympathy  that  is  felt  for  man  in  the  distant 
4  places  of  creation.9  The  wide  sweep  of  reasoning  and  imagi- 
nation over  the  distant  regions  of  the  moral  world,  terminates  in 
the  Sixth  Discourse,  '  On  the  contest  for  an  ascendency  over 
1  man,  amongst  the  higher  orders  of  intelligence.' 

With  regard  to  the  general  object  pursued  through  this  letter 
4>art  of  the  course,  we  shall  acknowledge  at  once  that.  Wet  are 
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extremely  sceptical,  while  we  do  most  willing  justice  to  the  if*. 
genions  argumentation,  and  picturesque  illustration,  and  buoyant 
and  soaring  fancy,  which  the  Preacher  has  so  largely  displayed 
in  his  progress.  On  a  cool  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  that  the  scriptural  grounds  for  supporting  the  speculation, 
are  very  slight ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  suspected  that  iu  the 
weight  which  our  Author  rests  on  these,  and  in  the  degree  of 
confidence  with  which  he  adduces  arguments  from  analogy,  and 
surmises  of  general  probability,  he  may  have  a  little  transgressed 
the  rigid  rules  of  speculation  so  justly  applauded  iu  the  earlier 
discourses. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Discourses  have  for  their  texts — '  Which 
'  things  angels  desire  to  look  into ;'  and,  '  I  say  unto  you, 
'  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re* 
1  penteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which 
'  need  no  repentance.1 — No  fact  beyond  the  limits  of  our  world* 
is  more  prominent  in  the  declarations  of  the  Bible,  than  the 
existence  of  a  high  order  of  intelligences  denominated  angels. 
The  equivocal  and  the  lower  application  of  the  term  in  a  number 
of  instance?,  can  deduct  nothing  from  the  palpable  evidence  of 
that  fact.  But  who  and  what  are  angels  ?  The  effect  of  as 
assemblage  of  the  passages  relating  to  them  in  the  Bible,  the 
descriptions,  narratives,  and  allusions,  would  seem  to  give  an 
idea  widely  different  from  that  of  stationary  residents  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  creation, — an  idea,  rather,  of  perpetual 
ministerial  agency,  in  a  diversified  distribution  of  appointments, 
many  of  them  occasional  and  temporary,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
which  numbers  of  them  visit  or  sojourn  in  this  world.  On  the 
ground  of  analogy  we  may  be  allowed  to  surmise,  that  there 
may  be  spiritual  ministers  of  this  sublime  order  appoiuted  to  all 
other  worlds  in  the  creation.  Now,  as  to  the  angels,  that  por- 
tion of  them  at  least  whose  appointments  have  a  relation  to 
this  world,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  question  whether  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  man,  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  economy  of  God's  moral  government  over  him.  The 
Scriptures  directly  affirm  it,and  in  many  ways  imply  it.  But  this 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  knowledge  or  interest  concerning  man 
among  the  respective  inhabitants  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion. It  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  an  indefinite  reciproca* 
tion  of  intelligence  among  some  of  the  angels  commissioned  to 
many  regions  of  the  Universe,  and  they  may,  for  any  thing  we 
can  know,  impart  in  the  scenes  of  their  ministry,  some  portion 
of  the  intelligence  thus  reciprocated  :  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
maintain  an  inviolable  silence.  But,  indeed,  though  this  inter* 
communication  of  these  diversely  commissioned  agents  may  be 
conceived  possible  to  some  extent,  no  notion  can  be  entertained 
6f  its  approaching  to  completeness  and  universality*  This  would 
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to  be  attribute  faculties  too  vast  for  created  intelligences, — too 
va9t,  because  commensurate,  in  each  individual,  with  the  whole 
creation  of  God,  if  there  be  such  ministerial  agents  deputed  to 
every  part  of  that  creation.  And  however  stupendously  capacious 
their  faculties  might  be,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  such  a  bound- 
less diversity  and  multitude  of  contemplations  and  interests,  could 
consist  with  the  devoted  unremitting  attention  to  the  specific 
objects  of  their  respective  appointments. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  properly  so  denomi- 
nated,   of    the  unnumbered  millions  of  distinct  worlds  in  the 
creation,  (the  truth  of  that  theory  being  assumed,)  there  would 
seem  to  be  insurmountable  objections  to  the  notion  of  their  all 
receiving  large  information  and  feeling  deep  interest  concerning 
the  people  and  transactions  of  this  planet.     Let  it  be  considered, 
that  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  every  world  where  the  Creator 
has  placed  intelligent  beings,  (we  leave  out  of  the  account  what* 
ever  region  it  may  be  to  which  the  fallen  angels  are  consigned,) 
he  has  made  successive,  diversified,  and  wonderful  manifesta- 
tions of  his  attributes  in  the  peculiar  economy  of  that  world  it- 
self.    It  is  not  conceivable  that  he  should  not  have  made  con- 
tinually such  disclosures  of  himself  to  them,  carried  on  such  a 
government  over  them,  furnished  so  many  proofs  and  monitions 
of  their  relation  to  him,  summoned  their  powers  so  imperiously 
to  the  utmost  service  to  him  of  which  they  are  capable,  that  they 
will  have,  within  their  own  |>eculiar  sphere,  copious  interest  and 
employment  for  their  faculties  during  a  large  portiou  of  their 
time.     It  is  even  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  be  these  distinct 
inhabited  spheres  as  numerous  as  the  most  ambitious  conjecture 
of  an   angel  can  make  them,  there  have  been,  in  the  history  of 
each   one  of  them,  without  exception,  some  extraordinary  and 
stupendous  events  and  moral  phenomena,  standing  in  majestic 
pre-eminence  for  the  contemplation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in- 
volving, as  interventions  of  the  Almighty,  such  glory,  and  mi- 
racle, and  mystery,  that  '  angels  may  desire  to  look  into  them.9 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  It  plainly  gives  a  loftier  idea  of  that 
Being,  that  he  should  do  such  great  things  in  all  the  worlds  of 
his  dominion,  than  that  he  should  do  them  in  only  a  few  in- 
stances, or  in  only  one,  and  that  he  should  do  them  in  an  endless 
diversity  of  form  and  mode,  than  in  only  one.     But  if  the  fact 
should  be  so,  consider  what  a  countless  multitude  of  things  will 
deserve,  perhaps  equally  deserve,  as   signal  manifestations  of 
the  Divinity,  to  be  brought  within  the  view  of  those  tribes  of 
intelligent  creatures  whose  expanded  faculties  and  exalted  posi- 
tion  render  it  possible  for  them  to  extend  their  adoring  contem- 
plations afar  over  the  dominions  of  God.     It  would  follow,  thbt 
their  regards  cannot  be  fixed  on  the  economy  of  this  world  with 
so  much  of  a  concentration  of  attention  and  interest,  as  dor  Au- 
thor seems  inclined  to  represent. 
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As  to  the  conjecture  that  many,  or  that  all  the  worlds  of  the 
creation  may  have,  a  direct  interest  in  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion, as  having,  possibly,  like  our  race,  incurred  the  crime  aid 
calamity  of  a  moral  lapse,  the  preacher  only  throws  it  out  at  , 
one  among  a  variety  of  imaginative  surroisings,  and  is  evidently  J 
not  desirous  to  make  ii  the  basis,  or  a  part  of  any  positive  theory. 
We  think  it  cannot  be  entertained  for  one  moment.  The  most 
submissive  humility  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Divine  Go- 
vernment, and  its  mysteries  and  possibilities,  cannot  preclude  an 
irresistible  impression  that  the  idea  of  so  wide  a  prevalence  of 
evil  in  the  Universe,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  its  Creator  and  Governor.  Let  any  devout  mind 
dwell  awhile  on  the  thought,  and  try  whether  it  is  not  so.  The 
prevalence  of  evil  in  only  this  one  world,  is  an  inexpressibly 
mysterious  and  awful  fact ;  insomuch,  that  all  attempts  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  goodness  of  an  Al- 
mighty Being,  have  left  us  in  utter  despair  of  any  approach  to- 
ward comprehending  it.  A  pious  spirit,  not  deluded  by  any  of 
the  vain  and  presumptuous  theories  of  philosophical  or  theolo- 
gical explanation,  while  looking  toward  this  unfathomable  sub- 
ject, oan  repose  only  in  a  general  confidence  that  the  dreadful 
(act,  of  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  this  planet,  is  in  some  unima- 
ginable way  combined  with  such  relations,  and  such  a  state  of 
die  grand  whole  of  the  Divine  Empire,  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  infinite  goodness  in  Him  that  made  and  directs  til 
things.  But  therefore  this  confidence  cannot  subsist  on  any 
supposition  that  the  other  regions  of  that  Empire  are  also,  in 
any  great  proportion,  ravaged  by  this  direful  enemy  and  de- 
stroyer of  happiness.  On  any  such  supposition,  mystery 
changes  into  horror. 

By  the  way,  this  topic  supplies  a  mighty  argument  for  that 
theory  of  an  ample  plurality  of  worlds  of  intelligent  beings,  so 

Erobable  on  philosophic  grounds,  and  so  consonant  with  mib- 
me  ideas  of  the  Creator's  power  and  glory.  Unless  we  ad- 
mit that  theory,  we  assign  to  evil  such  a  fearful  proportion  to 
the  good  in  the  condition  of  the  intelligent  creation,  as  to  darken 
into  intolerable  gloom  the  collective  view  of  its  economy. 
How  vast  must  the  moral  system  be,  to  contain  such  a  magnitude 
of  good  as  to  reduce  this  horrible  mass  of  evil,  existing  and  ac- 
cumulating through  thousands  of  years,  to  a  mere  circumstance, 
scarcely  discernible  aa  an  exception  to  the  estimate,  that  '  all  w 
'  good,9  merged  and  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  comprehensive 
whole  ! — Not,  indeed,  that  by  a  reference  (o  that  unknown  whole 
we  can  in  the  smallest  degree  diminish  the  mystery  of  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  this  one  world, — oft  its  existence  at  all  ia  the 
creation  of  an  infinitely  good  and  powerful  Being  ;  but  we  do, 
U>  this  idea  of  the  immensity  of  that  creation,  obtain  a  gram* 
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fa*  the  assurance  that  the  proportion  of  good  among  the  crea- 
tures of  the  Almighty,  may  all  but  infinitely  transcend  that  of 
evil. 

While  we  acknowledge  that,  for  ourselves,  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  entertain  this  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  intelligent  creation, 
in  order  to  the  full  and  consolatory  effect  of  our  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  shall  naturally  wonder  at 
the  happier  temperament  of  those  theologians,  if  such  there  be, 
who  meet  with  no  very  disquieting  difficulty  on  this  whole  field 
rf  speculation  ;  who,  while  limiting  their  view  of  the  intelligent 
creation  to  this  world,  (combined  with  the  assemblages  of  angels 
and  departed  human  spirits)  and  seeing  in  this  world,  through  its 
whole  duration  hitherto,  such  a  prevalence  of  moral  evil,  that  they 
deem  an  immense  majority  of  the  race  consigned  to  eternal  de- 
struction, can  yet,  by  the  aid  of  some  superficial  theory  of 
human  volition,  and  some  lightly  assumed  and  presumptuous 
maxims  respecting  penal  example  in  the  order  of  the  Divine 
(government,  escape  with  great  apparent  facility,  into  great  ap- 
parent complacency,  from  the  overwhelming  awfulness  of  too 
economy. 

We  should  crave  excuse  for  repetition  while  we  try  to  seleot 
terms  somewhat  more  precise,  to  say,  that  upon  the  theory  of 
the  immensity  of  the  intelligent  creation  we  may  take  ground  for 
the  presumption  that  the  rectitude  and  happiness,  either  abso* 
lutely  perfect  or  hut  slightly  defective,  of  an  inconceivable 
pumher  of  rational  creatures,  constitutes,  over  the  vast  general 
scene,  a  direct  and  infinitely  clear  manifestation  of  the  Creator's 
goodness,  leaving  the  solemn  mystery,  in  this  respect,  to  rest 
chiefly  on  this  one  small  province  of  the  universal  dominion ; 
(hat  presumption  aiding  our  adoration,  though  it  does  not  ex* 
ten u ate  the  gloom  of  this  mystery  as  respecting  this  world  con* 
sidered  exclusively. 

But  to  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  more  immediate  topics  of 
the  Discourses.  They  glow  with  eloquent,  poetical,  striking 
representations  of  the  earnest  impassioned  interest  with  which 
all  the  good  !>  ings,  of  even  so  stupendous  a  multitude  of  worlds, 
may  be  conceived  to  regard  our  race,  as  a  family  lapsed  from 
their  allegiance  and  their  felicity,  and  under  a  dispensation  of 
recovery.  There  is  no  pretending  to  know  how  much  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conjecture  on  such  a  subject.  A  great  deal  of  gene- 
rous regard  for  the  human  race,  may  with  sobriety  of  imagina- 
tion, be  attributed  to  those  ministers  of  the  Almighty  who  are 
charged  with  beneficent  offices  in  the  economy  of  this  world. 
But  when  we  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Universe,  according 
to  the  computation  all  along  maintained,  or  rather  the  theory 
which  defies  all  computation;  when  we  consider  that  self-love 
jpust  be  the  primary  law  of  all  created  conscious  existences,  and 
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that  in  all  their  localities  and  states  this  self-love  will  h 
immediate  sphere ;  when  we  seek  to  imagine  a  medium 
nouncement  or  representation  by  which  our  transactioi 
concerns  should  be  vividly  and  protractedly  impressed  on 
tellect  and  affections  of  the  remotest  foreigners  of  the  en 
and  when  we  reflect,  according  to  what  we  have  alreail 
gested,  that  for  the  contemplation  of  those  tribes  or  order* 
faculties  may  be  of  a  capacity  to  admit,  and  whoM?  hi| 
may  be  made  greatly  to  consist  in  their  receiving,  a  mi: 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  creation,  there  will  be  an  intl 
memorable  and  amazing  facts  of  the  Divine  Governu 
when  we  consider  all  this,  we  confess  we  cannot,  wiihuui 
haunted  with  au  invincible  sense  of  very  great  extrav: 
listen  to  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  would  go  the  length 
presenting  all  the  wise  and  amiable  intelligence*  of  i 
systems  in  the  Universe,  as  employing  a  large  proporti^c 
energies  of  their  being  on  the  history  and  destiny  of  ourr, 

The  grand  argument  for  assuming  such  a  coDceotn 
attention  and  interest  upon  this  world,  is  the  cxtraordiu 
transcendent  nature  of  the  expedient  for  human  redd 
And  well  may  that  argument  be  urged  to  the  extent 
assurance,  that  if  the  Blessed  and  Only  Potentate  wills  I 
most  signal  facts  of  his  government  in  one  world  sho 
celebrated  in  others,  this  expedient  must  stand  ia  ih 
eminent  order  of  the  facts  so  celebrated.  But  when  that 
ment  is  pressed  to  so  extreme  a  consequence,  as  in  our  A 
fervid  conjectures  and  assumptions,  one  or  two  considf 
will  suggest  themselves. 

In  the  first  place;  there  seems  to  be  some  inadvc 
common  to  him  with  many  divines  and  pious  men,  in  expi 
the  mode  of  apprehending  the  interposition  of  Deity  as 
fested  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  lie  sometimes  f*l 
language  which  would  do  little  less  than  imply  that  the 
Nature,  as  subsisting  in  that  mysterious  connexion  wi 
human,  subjected  itself  to  a  temporary  limitation,  and, 
may  apply  such  a  term,  monopoly,  to  that  one  purpa 
agency  of  human  redemption  ;  as  if  Deity,  so  combine* 
tractod  and  depressed  itself  from  the  state  of  Deity  in  1 
stract,  sustaining"  some  suspension  of  the  exercise  of 
infinite  uttrihuUs  which  can  be  limited  to  no  one  obj< 
operation,  or  world,  for  one  instant. — Not  that  any  such  line 
is  intended  to  to  he  implied  ;  but,  under  the  deceptive  e 
a  language  v.  htch  bears  a  semblance  of  such  an  inipo 
argument  in  question  (that  from  the  pre-eminent  marveilc 
and  beiuvlenrc  of  the  expedient  for  redemption}  is  i 
to  an  exaggerated  conclusion.  Of  this  deceptive  charad 
think,  is  the  puraUcl  which  begins  in  page  150,  betwec 
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eat  act  of  Divine  interposition,  and  the  supposed  instance  of  a 
inarch  of  an  extensive  empire,  who  should  for  a  brief  space  of 
ne,  a  few  hours,  or  a  day,  (which  would  as  the  Author  remarks, 

infinitely  longer  in  proportion  to  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
an  the  duration  of  the  mediatorial  period  on  earth  as  compared 
th  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  Government,)  lay  aside  the  majesty 
d  the  concerns  of  his  general  government,  to  make  a  visit  of 
mpassion  to  the  humble  cottage  of  some  distressed  or  guilty 
mily.  It  is  obvious  that  this  illustration  should  imply  (or  the 
rtue  of  the  parallel  is  lost)  that  '  in  turning  him  to  our  humble 
habitation,9  (page  152),  '  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  and 
and  Invisible,'  (in  these  absolute  terms  of  Divinity  the  Visitant 
designated,)  did  in  some  manner  withdraw  and  descend  from 
e  full  amplitude  of  the  glory  and  exercise  of  the  unalienable 
tributes  of  Deity.  But  surely,  whatever  was  the  mode  of  that 
ystenous  combination  of  the  Divine  with  an  inferior  nature, 
3  are  required  religiously  to  beware  of  all  approach  toward 
ch  an  idea  as  that  of  a  modification  of  the  Supreme  nature, 
d  to  preserve  the  solemn  idea  of  a  Being  absolute,  unalterable, 
d  necessarily  always  in  entire  possession  and  exercise  of  all 
at  constitutes  its  supremacy  and  perfection.  But  the  Di- 
ne Nature  '  manifested9  in  the  human  in  the  person  of  the-' 
essiah,  continued  then  and  ever  in  such  an  unlimited  state  of 
ory  and  action,  that  it  might  be  then,  and  at  every  moment 
the  mediatorial  dispensation,  making  innumerable  other 
anifestations  of  itself,  and  performing  infinite  wonders  of 
•ace  and  power  altogether  foreign,  as  the  remote  scenes  of 
eir  display,  from  this  world  and  the  interposition  for  its 
demption  ;  an  interposition  which  could  in  no  manner  interfere 
lib  any  other  interpositions,  of  a  kind  indefinitely  dissimilar 
m  it  and  one  another,  which  the  Sovereign  Agent  might  will 

effect  in  other  regions. 

Since,  therefore,  the  inexplicable  indwelling  in  the  person  of  the 
Mediator,  could  in  no  manner  affect  the  plenary  presence  and  energy 
"  the  Divine  Nature,  as,  while  so  indwelling,  pervading  also  all 
e  other  realms  of  the  Universe  ;  and  since,  while  that  mighty 
sence  imparted  immeasurable  virtue  to  the  mediatorial  work 
id  sacrifice,  it  yet  could  not  sustain  any  difficulty,  degradation, 
*  injury  ;  -as  the  griefs,  the  dreadful  inflictions  for  the  sin  of  the 
orkl,  tell  exclusively  upon  a  subordinate  being,  belonging  to  our 
wd  economy  ; — there  would  not  seem  to  be  an  imperious  reason 
r  the  universality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  creation  to  be  occu- 
ed  with  a  paramount  interest  in  the  transaction,  though  so  illus- 
ious  a  display  of  the  Almighty's  justice  and  mercy  toward  on* 
action  of  his  dominion.  >    • 

In  the  next  place,  we  Would  notice  a  still  more  striking  iud- 
?rtency  in  our  excellent  Author's  representations. .   la  main* 
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taining  the  probability  of  the  knowlei     s       d  eelefcratisa 

wonderful  expedient  lor  the  n r an,  fcr  throaj 

uaoiberless  abodes  of  intellectual  existence,  he  indulges  fash 
a  strain  of  descriptive  sentiment  which  would  he  precsjd 
plieaMe,  if  (hat  economy  were  designed  to  be,  or  were  ■ 
redeemingly  comprehensive  of  the  whole  world  of  rm 
then,  is  it  applicable,  as  the  awful  truth  stands)  disphveris 
us?  He  keeps  quite  out  of  view  what  that  Drviae  infirm 
was  not  designed  to  accomplish,  as  made  evident  mthtm 
state  in  life,  and  after  death,  of  a  dread  proportion  of  ike  sa 
race  ;  and  forms  his  conceptions  of  the  manner  of  iatmni 
which  innumerable  pure  and  happy  tribes  of  the  Usrvcrwi 
be  imagined  to  contemplate  our  world,  aa  if  this*  reality  sf  til 
should  not  be  apparent  to  them.  It  is  too  obvious  saw ss] 
this  reality  affects  the  ground  of  his  sanguine  ami  casks**  f 
sumptions  of  such  an'  immensely  exteuded  inegnat  ui  fi 
lation. 

We  should  advert  to  those  passages  of  Scripture  wMAsd 
collected  in  page  147. 

'  And  while  we,  whose  prospect  reaches  not  beyond  tat  aa 
limits  of  the  corner  we  occupy,  look  on  the  dealings  of  Gala 
world,  as  carrying  in  them  all  the  insignificancy  of  a  provsaM  t 
action ;  God  himself,  whose  eye  reaches  to  places  whkk  at 
hath  not  seen,  nor  our  ear  heard  of,  neither  hath  it  enfceraial 
imagination  to  conceive,  stamps  a  universality  en  the  whale  sal 
the  Christian  salvation,  by  such  revelations  as  rite  Jbllewjafs- 
he  is  to  gather  together,  in  one,  all  things  in  Christ,  bath  ati 
in  heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in  him  3  and  that 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  anft 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;— and  that  by  hiaa  Gai 
cfled  all  things  unto  himself,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,* 
in'  heaven/ 

We  do  not  know  where  to  seek  a  rule  of  interprets! 
these  passages,  the  most  esseutial  expressions  oTwhisI 
4  things9 — and  '  things  in  heaven' — are  among  the  moat  isa 
phrases  in  the  Bible.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  their  ■ 
does  not  comprehend  more  than  such  a  portion  of 
beings:  a* may  be  placed  within  a  circumscribed 
priate  to  our  world — as  some  of  the  angels  evident!*  an 
the-circumstance  which  is  fatal  to  a  very  ambitioue  interns 
of  them  in  their  higher  reference,  is,  the  necessity  off] 
an  exceedingly  restricted  one  on  them  in  their*  lower. 
greatly  less  must  he  intended  than  the  literal  import  ef  1 
pression  '  all  tilings  in  earth,'  is  shewn -in-  the  history*  1 
actual  and  prospective  state  of  the  earth's  iohafakaflta. 

We  must  not  prolong  a  course  of  n         ke  far 
sensible  ofi  having  been  unpardonaUy  feari- 
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le  Discourse  '  On  the  contest  for  an  ascendency  oyer  man, 
among  the  higher  orders  of  intelligence.'  The  first  part  of  it 
i  employed,  at  rather  perhaps  too  great  a  length,  for  a  printed 
ork,  in  repetition  and  recapitulation  ;  but  this  might  be  highly 
roper  in  the  discourse  as  delivered,  at  a  considerable  distance 
ftime  from  the  former  ones  in  the  series.  The  exhibition  of 
le  warfare  is  in  a  high  tone  of  martial  energy.  And  what  cause 
>e  have  to  wish,  as  Dr.  C  did  in  an  able  sermon,  published  a 
m  years  since,  that  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  oratory  and 
aetry  might,  through  a  heaven -inflicted  fatality,  desert,  faience* 
ffward,  all  attempted  celebrations  of  any  other  warfare  than 
tat  between  the  cause  of  God  and  the  power  of  evil,  as  put 
Nth  in  infernal  or  in  human  agency  ! 

We  have  no  disposition  to  accompany  this  portion  of  our  ar- 
Mit  Speculator's  career,  with  exceptions  to  what  we  may  deem  ita 
icesses  of  sentiment,  and  imagery,  and  confident  conjecture* 
(That  we  are  most  tempted  to  remark  upon,  in  the  description 
f  the  great  contest  carrying  on  between  the  intelligent  powers 
flight  and  darkness,  for  a  domination  over  the  destiny  of  man, 
i  a  something  too  mucli  like  an  implication  that  this  destiny  can 
lally  be,  in  any  possible  measure,  a  depending  question  between- 
reated  antagonists,  or  that  it  can  appear  to  them,  on  either 
de,  to  be  so,  while  both  of  them  must  be  aware  of  the  abse- 
ifte  certainty  that  the  will  of  the  Almighty  is  infinitely  sovereign' 
ver  all  things.  Indeed,  this  consideration  renders  it  pro* 
Mindly  mysterious  that  there  can  be  any  contest  at  all.  And  to* 
i?  that  the  existence  of  the  contest  is  mysterious*  is  saying,  in 
feet,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  a  probable  conception  how* 
he  parties  are  actuated.  The  sense  of  this  has  always,  with  us, 
iterfered  with  the  interest  of  the  former  part  of  the  Paradise' 
lost.  There  appears  an  enormous  absurdity  in  the  presump- 
ons  and  calculations  on  which  the  delinquent  spirits  adopt  and 
roaecute  their  enterprise ;  an  absurdity*  we  mean,  on  the  part 
F  the  poet,  in  making  them  to  act- from  calculations  which*  it* 
*as  absolutely  impossible  their  enlarged  understjandingscouW1 
liter  tain. 

-Nevertheless,  we  have  the  testimony,  express  and  by  dfrerai*- 
ed  implications,  of  the  holy  Scripture**  ifrrthe  faetof  a  formi*-' 
able  moral  dtssention  among- the  higher  order  of  intelligences* 
i  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  has  been  awfully- 
ivolved. 

-The  concluding  Discourse  is  on  a  topic  of  very  serious  and1, 
lelanoholy  interest,— tlie  possibility,  to  minds  of  feeling,  and* 
isle,  and  imagination,  of  being  dated'  to  noble  contemplations^ 
ad  affected  by  fine  emotions,  of  a  nature  that  shall'  stem  to  bit* 
itimately  related  to  genuine  piety,  and  may -easily  he  mistalen 
>r  it,  while  yet  the  heart  is  destitute  of  all  that  is  essential  in . 
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the  experience  of  religion.    Nothii     d  etter  jadgri  m 

the  placing  of  this  subject  in  broad  neat  view  m  » 

close  of  such  a  train  of  contempts  ions.  How  possible  it  s  fc 
hundreds  of  readers  may  have  expatiated  in  thought  wkkfl* 
tions  of  sublime  and  delightful  solemnity,  on  the  scene  of 
nomical  magnificence  displayed  in  the  introductory 
and  inasmuch  as  the  glory  of  that  scene  is  the  glory  d  t 
Almighty  Creator,  may  have  deemed  their  emotions  to  path 
of,  or  be  identical  with,  religious  devotion,— a  wrntimrnt  nil 
state  to  which  there  were  tests  existing  to  convict 
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strangers.  The  Preacher  has  forcibly  illustrated,  in  aan  4n* 
forms,  this  treacherous  semblance  of  religious  vitality.  Asia* 
feeling  awakened  at  the  view  of  so  many  i 
still  useless,  and  by  their  deceptive  influence 
to  the  subjects  of  them,  is  so  mournful,  that  the 
impelled  to  relieve  himself  by  seeking  cause  to  think  that 
of  the  representations  are  over-wrought,  and  some  of  Iks 
sions  too  severe ;  and  he  is  tempted  to  be  gratified  at 
an  alleviation  of  the  painful  eflect  of  some  of  the 
ments,  at  the  expense  of  the  judge,  whose  occasional 
oratory,  and  negligences  of  discrimination,  afford  a  hint 
sentence  cannot  be  without  appeal.  Much  important  ass 
ing  truth,  however,  there  is  in  this  Discourse.  It  costal 
elements  of  an  eminently  useful  and  warning  instrnctios. 
the  subject  requires  a  much  more  elaborate  and  definaift 
cussion  ;  and  we  wish  Dr.  C.  may  take  another  op; 
treating  it  formally  with  the  deliberate,  best,  exei 
mind. 

On  the  merely  literary  character  of  his  composition  w 
content  ourselves  with  a  y      r  few  words.      We  cannot  ~ 
that  we  wish  he  would  )      his  style  under  a  strongly 
discipline.     No  readers       i  be  more  sensible  to  its 
richness  of  colouring,  a  t  (infrequent  happy 

of  words ;  but  there  is  no  a     u     that  it  is  guilty  of  a 
march,  a  sonorous  pomp,  a  *  shctfy  sameness  ;* 
fore,  of  simplicity  and  flexibility ;    withal,  a  pc 
yoking  grotesqueness,  a  frequent  descent,  strikingly  i 
ous  with  the  prevailing  elatedness  of  tone,  to  the  lowc. 
quialism,  and  all  together  an  unpardonable  licenoe  of 
phraseology.     The  number  of  i  icouth,  and  ^■M^Tttt,,  and 
may  fairly  say  barbarous  phrases,  that  might  be 
most  unconscionable.    Such  a  style  needs  a  strong 
form ;  and  the  writer  may  be  i     ured  it  «WMi*»ins  fife 
enough  to  endure  the  most  unreiei  ting  process  q(, 
most  compulsory  trials  to  change  its  fiorm-, 
extinguishing  its  spirit.  ..  ^_.  .   .\+ 

--    *   .TO*  .:-■» 
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Art.  VI.  The  Elements  bf  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  William  Henry, 
M.  D.  F.  R.S.  &c.  The  Seventh  Edition,  greatly  enlarged. 
2  Vols.  8vo.     Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy.    London.     1815. 

"I  T  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  any  minute 
~  criticism,  or  protracted  analysis  of  these  volumes,  since  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  passed  already  through  six  editions, 
is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  of  it* 
merits  having  been  correctly  appreciated  by  the  public.     Some 
apology  might  even  be  thought  necessary  on  this  account,  for 
bringing  at  all  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  a  work  which  is 
possibly  familiarly  known  to  many,  and  which,  having  already 
deceived  the  award  of  public  approbation,  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  a  candidate  for  those  honours  which  are  the  most 
gratifying  reward  of  the  successful  exercise  of  literary  or  scien- 
tific talent.     We  consider  it  indeed  as  no  part  of  our  duty,  to 
offer  any  extended  criticism  upon  these  volumes,  as  they  have  al- 
ready endured  the  judgement  of  the  public ;  though  a  careful 
'examination  might  possibly  detect  some  errors,  yet  we  are  confi- 
dent they  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  most  competent  and 
impartial  judges,  to  be  sik-Ii  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  in 
a  work  necessarily  embracing  a  ve:y  large  proportion   of  the 
facts  and  reasonings  of  this  most  useful  and  delightful  science. 
Disclaiming   therefore  as  we  do   all    intention  of  a  laborious 
search  for  casual  errors,  or  of  detailing  the  plan  of  the  work,  it 
Is  requisite  that  we  distinctly  state  the  motives  which  have  In- 
duced us  to  occupy  a  few   of  our  pages  with  this  brief   and 
!eneral  notice  of  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  Henry's  Elements, 
'here  are  at  all  times,  a  number  of  young  persons,  artongttte 
"tfelf-educated  classes  of  society,  who  are  rising  into  maturity, 
*nd  who  with  minds  well  cultivated  by  the  usual  cotirge  of  early 
.instruction,  must  yet  be  allowed  to  have  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual hi  bits  in  some  degree  in  a  state  of  oscillatiort.     'Hie  a  Va- 
cations to  which  they  may  be  destined,  do  not  require  them  to 
pass  through  the  routine  of  academic  instruction,  nor  to  resort 
to  those  places  where  science  is  exhibited  in  her  most  attrac- 
tive forms,  and  taught  in  the  most  perfect  manner $  but  their 
feelings  are  exquisitely  alive  to  the  delightful  impressions  pro- 
duced by  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  astonishing  phenomena 
which  the  material  world  offers  to  our  contemplation,  and  their 
minds  are  eager  for  the  gratification  of  that  ardent  curiosity 
which  the  beueficent  hand  of  our  Creator  has  deeply  implanted 
in  the  human  bosom,  and  which  in  every  period  of  life  is  the 
eat  stimulus  to  the  increase  and  extension  of  our  knowledge, 
tessed  too  with  intervals  of  leisure,  which  if  diligently  improved, 
would  enable  them  to  drink  deep  of  those  sources  of  pure  and 
refined  gratification  which  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  physical 
Vol.  VIII.  N.  S.  2  Q 
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science  most  abundantly  supply,  we  consider  it  as  so  unimportant 
object  to  allure  them  to  a  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  witb 
chemical  science,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  those  sources 
whence  it  may  be  most  readily  and  most  pleasantly  obtained. 
It  has  indeed  been  too  much  the  prevailing  habit  of  thinking,  to 
regard  this  and  some  of  the  kindred  sciences,  as  almost  exclu- 
sively the  objects  of  a  professional  education  ;  but  we  trust  this 
unfounded  prejudice  is  giving  way  to  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened views.  The  requirements  of  an  accomplished  and  liberal 
education  have  been  necessarily  enlarged  by  the  extraordinary 
and  rapid  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  our  own 
times ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  subjects  which 
have  been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  associatioas 
of  literary  and  scientific  bodies  of  men,  may  ere  long  become 
familiar  to  so  large  a  circle  of  society,  that  they  shall  becoirit 
topics  of  pleasing  and  animated  discussion  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  domestic  life,  and  in  the  general  conversation  of 
mixed  society.  The  human  intellect  will  then  take  a  loftier  flight, 
and  embrace  a  wider  range,  even  in  its  ordinary  excursions, 
more  suited  to  the  dignity  of  its  faculties,  and  to  those  abun- 
dant treasures  of  knowledge  which  are  accumulated  in  sucn 
rich  profusion  around  us.  Some  of  the  important  advantages  of 
an  acquaintance  with  this  department  of  human  science,  are  » 
beautifully  and  justly  portrayed  by  Dr.  Henry,  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  place  them  in  a  more  advantageous  light  than  ht 
has  done  in  his  introductory  chapter. 

' "  The  possession  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,**  he  te? 
marks,  "  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  mutual  relation  of  a  great 
variety  of  events,  that  form  a  part  of  the  established  course  of  na- 
ture. It  unfolds  the  most  sublime  views  of  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  universe,  and  developes  a  plan  of  vast  extent,  and  of  unintet* 
rupted  order,  which  could  have  been  conceived  only  by  perfect  wis* 
dom,  and  executed  by  unbounded  power.  By  withdrawing  tat 
xnind,  also,  from  pursuits  and  amusements  that  excite  the  imagination 
Its  investigations  may  tend,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  physic^ 
sciences,  to  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  habits ;  to 
strengthen  the  faculty  of  patient  and  accurate  thinking ;  and  to  sub- 
stitute placid  trains  of  feeling  for  those  which  are  apt  to  be  awakened 
by  the  contending  interests  of  men  in  society,  or  the  imperfect  gfr> 
vernment  of  our  own  passions." ' 

To  those  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  chemistry,  whether  with  views  originating  in  such  re- 
flections as  these,  or  the  advantageous  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  useful  arts,  we  know  of  no  work  which  we  eta 
recommend  in  preference  to  this  of  Dr.  Henry.  It  * 
sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  to  embrace  all  the  gvnfe* 
*al  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  science,  as  well  a*  *uui  as 
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arrangement  of  the  particular  facts  as  are  suited  to  an  elementary 
treatise.  The  selection  of  experiments  in  illustration  of  the 
distinguishing  properties  of  each  substance,  is  judicious,  and  the 
directions  for  their  performance,  are  so  minute  and  perspicuous^ 
that  an  inexperienced  student  will  hate  little  difficulty  in  per- 
forming them  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  when  he  has  once  made 
himself  a  little  familiar  with  the  mode  of  managing  the  appara- 
tus requisite  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  science. 

Art.  VII.  Slwrt  Discourses*  to  be  read  in   Families.      By  William 

Jay.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  358.  8vo.    1817. 

X1/"E  have  no  doubt  that  this  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr.  Jay's 
"  "  Short  Discourses/'  is  already  so  widely  circulated,  as 
to  need  little  notice  from  us,  in  the  way  of  recommendation. 
Recommendation  we  can  conscientiously  give  it,  for  we  have 
read  the  book  through  with  attention. 

These  Discourses  have  all  the  ingenuity  of  plan,  all  the  sim- 
ple conduct  and  point  of  expression,  which  characterize .  those 
previously  published  ;  with  the  excellent  addition  of  a  more  am- 
ple display  of  the  great  doctrine  of  redemption  by  Christ.  On 
this  subject  we  prefer  to  cite  Mr.  J.'s  own  words,  from  his  Pre- 
face, which,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  rest  of  the  book, 
we  deem  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it. 

,  '  That  there  should  be  more,  rather  than  less  of  evangelical  sen- 
timent in  this  volume,  than  in  the  former  ones,  is  what  ought  to  be 
expected,  from  growing  years  and  experience ;  and  he  hopes  the 
expectation  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal.'  p.  iv,  v. 

The  Author  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  invidious  use  which 
certain  religionists,  more  famed,  it  is  feared,  for  censoriousness, 
(ban  for  that  charity  which  "  believeth  all  things,9'  have  made 
of  the  confession  (may  we  say  ?)  delivered  in  a  charge  to 
Mr.  Tidmun,  of  Salisbury,  that  his  earlier  sermons  were  nof 
80  imbued  with  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  nptf 


this  invidious  conduct,  inclines  us  to  give  the  whole  Mr.  Jay  has 
wrhte'i  on  the  subject. 

'  Not  that  he  means  to  court,  or  wishes  to  please,  an  ultra-doctrinal 
party,  who,  by  a  seemingly  strange  union  or  terms,  has  been  justly 
characterized  gos^el-pharisees,  "  trusting  in  themselves  that  they  are 
"'righteous,  and  despising  others.'1  When  the  Author,  in  a  late 
publication,  addressing  his  younger  brethren,  allowed,'  that  his  earlier 
preaching,  in  some  instances,  had  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  evange* 
Heal  savour  in  it;  these  illurnin6es,  with  that  delicate  regard  to  reputk* 
tion,  which  always  distinguishes  them  in  speaking  of  others,  perverted 
his  meaning,  by  pushing  it  beyond  the  bounds,  which  not  only  his 
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intention*  but  the  connection  of  the  passage  warranted :  and  by  i 

gentleness  and  candour,  which  soften  their   temper,  and  bean 

their  conduct,  instead  of  commending  a  small  degree  of  ingenue* 

in  owning  a  fault,  reflected  only  on  the  deficiency  acknowledged 

But}  what  he  then  meant  (and  he  was  so  understood  by  all  the  si 

ters,  who  requested  the  publication  of  the  Sermon,  for  none  of  d 

were  among  the  initiated)  and  what  he  means  now  by  evmamrScai,  i 

fuller  and  richer  introduction  of  those  precious  trains,  which  en 

tute  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  concerning  which,  all  real  O 

tians,  allowing  them  to  speak  in  their  own  way,  are  more  ss 

agreed,  than  the  censorious  imagine.    It  is  too  late  now,  is  aw 

words  orthodox  and  evangelical,  assynonimoua  terms*      The  Am 

has  long  been  persuaded,  that  some  are  too  orthodox  to  be  catsjsf 

That  man  is  a  sinner,  guilty,  depraved,  and  HfJpl^tf  in  bJnadf 

That  help  is  laid  on  one  that  is  mighty :— That  Jesus  is  art  i 

able,  but  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  come  onto  Gsi 

him  : — That  faith  is  necessary  to  our  deriving  advantage  fraa  a" 

and  That  good  works  will  result  from  faith,  and  prove  kvi 

the  operation  of  God : — This  is  what  the  Author  means  by  the  | 

pel—"  And  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  r  p.  $ 

To  this  honest  and  candid  vindication,  we  deem  it  tmoeces 
to  add  any  remarks  of  our  own. 

Every  good  preacher  has  hlsforte.  We  conceive  Mir.  Ji 
to  lie  in  exhibiting  religion  as  a  thing  of  practical  and  iadhw 
concern,  bringing  it  home  (to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase)  Is  m 
business  and  bosoms  ;  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  h  an 
impossible  that  any  man  should  be  intellectually  gratified  i 
the  abstract  truth,  without  perceiving  the  relation  which  it  h 
to  bis  own  heart  and  conscience.  That  ordinary  sermons a« 
be  of  this  character,  is  a  thing  of  no  trifling  importance;  I 
humanly  speaking,  their  being  more  or  less  effective,  will  h 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  it  which  they  poises*.  8oaw| 
divines,  men  too  of  real  piety,  have  slid,  unhappily,  into  a< 
habit  of  long  formal  statements  and  nice  distinctions,  id 
though  very  excellent  in  themselves,  are  seldonf  undents* 
the  majority  of  those  who  hear  them ;  while  they  vho  do  W 
stand,  hear  them  with  the  most  undisturbed  composure. 
auditory  depart  untouched,  serene  and  satisfied  with  thejasd 
The  arrows  were  too  blunt  to  find  an  entrance.  On  Hk 
count  we  deprecate  the  old  method  of  always  leaving  the  sj 
cation  of  the  subject  until  the  end,  as  highly  ftgiiiloep  h 
effect,  or  rather  in  its  producing  no  effect :  for  gyma.allj,  h 
time  that  the  application  so  deferred,  arrives,  the  attempt) 
the  audience  is  become  exhausted ;  all  labour  to 
pression  (if,  indeed,  there  should  be  labour),  casjaj 
of  success,  and  "  strength  is  spent  for  ~"-**|p,»  $ha*ai 
the  opposite  of  this,  that  we  belie*  .  «  IMh*#«aa~  tfei 

apect  we  are  satisfied  that  ho  has  toe ,  ■ 
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and  that  his  own  remark  is  a  just  ode,  when,  speaking,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  scriptural  method  of  exhibiting  faith,  he  days, 

4  The  sacred  writers  describe  faith,  rather  than  define  it.  They 
hold  it  forth,  not'  in  the  nakedness  of  abstraction,  but  in  attributed 
and  actings,  by  which  it  is  more  subject  to  apprehension.  It  is,  in 
their  language,  looking  to  Christ ;  coming  to  him  ;  committing  the 
soul  into  his  hands  against  that  day.9    p.  294, 295. 

And,  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the  improvement  of  a 
discourse,  Mr.  J.  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  his  subject  as  he 
goes  on,  if  not  always  in  direct  appeal,  at  least  by  his  practical, 
unabstract  method  of  treating  it. 

There  is  a  way  of  preaching,  which  is  any  thing  but "  holding 
"  forth  the  word  of  life."  It  is  altogether  so  general  in  its  charac- 
ter, that  though  the  topic  be  an  essential  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and 
one  in  itself  awful  and  alarming,  the  audience  escape  untouched. 
Should  the  preacher  be  somewhat  of  the  orator,  they  will  be 
found,  as  they  go  away,  loud  in  his  praise,  and  diffuse  in  lauda- 
tory comment  upon  the  sermon.  The  truth  is,  their  secret  sins 
have  not  been  detected,  their  false  refuges  have  not  been  ex- 
posed, their  hypocrisy  has  not  been  unveiled,  nor  have  their 
treacherous  hearts  been  pursued  through  all  the  windings  of 
self-deceit ;  in  a  word,  there  has  not  been  held  up  to  them  that 
faithful  glass,  in  which  they  might  see  themselves  as  they  really 
arc.  Sermons  which  effect  this,  are  but  little  adapted  to  excite 
a  busy  murmur  of  thoughtless  approbation,  after  they  are.  done : 
they  produce  silence,  uneasiness,  pondering.  It  should  be  a 
prominent  object  of  every  faithful  minister,  so  to  preach  the 
truth,  as,  if  possible,  to  compel  men  to  apply  their  remarks  to 
themselves,  because  this  is  the  very  last  thing  they  are  willing 
to  do.  There  is  a  sketching  of  character,  a  portrait-painting, 
a  broad  outline  of  certain  inconsistencies  in  a  real,  and  of 
certain  subterfuges  in  a  false  profession,  Which  may  be  made  use 
of  without  offensive  personalities,  and  which,  when  so  used,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  produce  individual  application.  Of  this 
kind  of  excellence  Mr.  Jay's  sermons  afford  some  very  excel- 
lent examples.     YVe  shall  select  one  or  two. 

*  It  was  the  language  not  of  his  line,  but  of  his  feelings— he  said 
in  his  heart,  I  shall  now  one  day  perisn  by  the  hand  of  Saul.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  uttered  it  in  words— restrained,  probably,  by  pru- 
dence and  kindness.  It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  to  trouble  others 
with  all  our  uneasy  feelings ;  or  to  curdle  their  comfort  by  the  sour- 
ness of  our  looks  and  language.  It  is  a  noble  and  magnanimous 
mind  that  can  suffer  without  complaint.  Indeed,  if  a  man  hawks 
about  his  trouble  from  door  to  door;  if  he  loves  to  talk  of  his  trials  in 
every  company  he  meets,  we  may  be  assured  his  grief  will  never,  kill 
him.  Profound  sorrow,  like  the  deeper  river,  hows  noiseless:  the 
nan  wounded  at  heart,  like  the  smitten  deer,  konres  the  hard  for  the 
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shade — He  sittcth  alone,  and  keep*  silence :  he  putteth  hu  hand  ink* . 
mouthy  and  his  mouth  in  the  dust*  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope. 

'  Religious  people  should  be  concerned  peculiarly  to  appear 
peaceful  and  cheerful.  Nothing  recommends  godliness  more,  or  m 
more  necessary  to  counteract  the  prejudice  so.  commonly  and  inju- 
riously entertained  against  it,  as  the  mother  and  nurse  of  mopishneai 
and  melancholy.  We  would  not  wish  you  to  be  hypocrites,  avowing 
joy 8  to  which  you  are  strangers — but  you  are  not  required  to  publish 
all  your-painful  emotions,  especially  before  those  wha  cannot  under*  • 
stand,  and  are  likely  to  misinterpret  them.  I  have  often  admired  the 
holy  delicacy  of  Ezra,  when  returning  to  Jerusalem  from  Babyloa 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen.  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at 
the  river  of  Ahava,  that  toe  might  afflict  ourselves  before  our  God.  to  seek 
of  lam  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance* 
For  I  toas  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  band  of  soldier*  and  horse- 
men to  help  us  again  t  the  enemy  in  the  way ;  because  we  had  spoken  unto 
the  king,  saying,  The  hand  ot  our  God  is  upon  all  them  for  good  thai 
seek  him  ;  but  his  power  and  his  wrath  is  against  all  them  that  forsake 
him.  There  was  really  no  inconsistency  between  his  profession  of  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  asking  for  a  convoy :  for  God  works  by  means. 
But  so  it  might  have  appeared  to  a  heathen  prince  :  he  would  there- 
fore rather  expose  himself  to  peril,  than  bring  a  cause,  dearer  to  him 
than  life,  not  only  under  reflection,  but  under  suspicion.'  pp.  273,  27*. 

4  But  humility  is  not  ignorance  and  folly.  Christians  are  often  ri- 
diculed, for  speaking  of  themselves  in  depreciating  terms ;  especially 
when  they  call  themselves  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  or  the  chief  of  sinners. 
It  is  admitted  and  lamented,  that  such  language  may  be  insufferable 
cant ;  and  is  sometimes  used  by  persons,  who  give  ample  evidence  of 
their  not  believing  it.  When  show  is  a  substitute  for  reality,  it  is 
generally  excessive.  Many  fish  for  praise,  with  the  bait  of  humility ; 
and  say  things  against  themselves,  in  hopes  that  you  will  contradict 
them — but  we  trust  you  never  will.  It  is  otherwise  with  a  real  Chris* 
tian  ;  he  speaks  according  to  his  real  views  and  feelings.  He  does 
not,  however,  mean,  that  he  has  been  the  greatest  profligate:  but  he 
knows  that  sin  is  to  be  estimated,  by  its  guilt,  not  by  its  grossness; 
and  he  knows  more  of  himself  than  he  can  of  others.  He  can  only 
see  the  actions  of  others,  and  not  the  greater  part,  even  of  them — 
but  he  can  look  into  his  own  heart.  He  kuows  not  but  the  sins  of 
others  will  admit  of  extenuation ;  and  he  ought  to  be  willing,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  excuse — but  he  knows  against  what  light,  and  advan- 
tages, his  own  transgressions  have  been  committed,   pp.  2^0,  291. 

*  See  that  what  you  enjoy  is  your  own*  Owe  no  man  any  thing. 
says  the  Apostle.  You  would  deem  it  shameful  to  steal  from  a  neigh- 
bour s  garden  or  shop,  any  thing  you  deemed  agreeable  ;  but  what  is 
the  difference  between  stealing,  and  ordering  what  you  are  conscious, 
at  the  time,  you  are  unable  to  pay  for.  Yet  there  are  those  who  are 
determined,  that,  whoever  may  suffer,  they  will  enjoy  themselves ; 
who  have  not  only  every  thing  comfortable,  but  often  luxuriant,  in 
food,  in  apparel,  ra  furniture ;  while  their  tradesmen's  bills  give  them 
ifot  a  moment's  uneasiness,  or  the  prospect  of  failure,  the  least  senti- 
ment of  disgrace.    It  was  well  said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  U  That  for 
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•ne  cruel  creditor,  there  were  a  hundred  cruel  debtors."  Upon  this 
head,  our  laws  are  far  too  lenient  for  the  support  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. But  what  can  we  think  of  professors  of  religion,  woo  can  gra- 
tify themselves  at  the  expence  of  others,  and  involve  themselves  in 
debt,  rather  than  exercise  the  least  self-denial.  There  may  be  honesty 
without  religion  ;  but  it  is  a  strange  kind  of  religion  that  can  subsist 
without  honesty.  A  real  Christian  should  blush,  not  to  be  seen  in  a  - 
threadbare,  mended  garment,  that  is  his  own  ;  but  in  a  goodly  and 
splendid  one,  that  he  nas  purloined  from  his  tradesman.  Poverty  is 
not  disgraceful,  but  sin  is.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  poor,  ,but 
they  were  not  unjust ;  otherwise  He  might  have  had  where  to  lay  his 
head,  and  they  need  not  have  complained  of  nakedness  and  hunger.1 
pp.  3,  4. 

Such  indecision  is  dangerous.  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean—  . 
peculiarly  dangerous.  Observe,  in  the  first  place  :  such  characters 
are  not  easily  converted.  For,  though  they  have  not  religion  enough 
to  insure  their  safety,  they  have  sufficient  to  make  them  insensible  of 
their  danger.  Though  they  have  not  enough  to  keep  them  awake, 
they  have  sufficient  to  lull  them  to  sleep*  Conscience  has  nothing 
very  criminal,  in  their  view,  to  reproach  them  with.  Their  exemp- 
tion from  immorality  gives  them  confidence  and  peace.  Their  atten- 
tion to  the  exterior  of  piety,  and  the  decency  of  their  general  de- 
meanour, attract  from  men  the  praise  which  is  due  to  real  godliness ; 
and  this  flatters  and  confirms  the  good  opinion  they  entertain  of  them- 
selves. Their  satisfaction  with  themselves  is  also  strengthened  by 
contrasts  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  others,  who  are  outwardly 
and  openly  wicked.  Their  very  convictions  too,  in  time,  are  al* 
tered ;  their  practice  has  bribed  their  judgment ;  and  what  formerly 
appeared  wrong,  is  now  deemed  a  vain  scruple,  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion, or  a  contracted  mind.  Secondly  :  They  are  not  very  likely  to . 
continue  always  in  this  state.  Duties  never  relished,  in  time,  disgust.' 
Prayer  never  performed  in  earnest  may  be  wholly  given  up.  Doc- 
trines never  known  in  their  vital  influence,  maybe  discarded  as  specu- 
lations. Errors  more  congenial  with  their  present  feelings,  and  ne- 
cessary to  justify  the  course  they  take,  may  be  adopted.  God  may 
withdraw  his  restraining  and  assisting  grace,  and  leave  them  to  their 
own  lusts.  The  principles  of  sin  being  unmortified,  may  gather 
strength  by  having  been  so  long  repressed,  and  may  break  forth  with 
greater  violence.  And  when  such  persons  as  these  fell,  they  gene- 
rally become  despisers,  revilers,  persecutors.9  pp.  250, 251*        * 

But  the  Author  '  has  his  faults  V — This  is  true,  but  we  con- 
fess, for  ourselves,  that  we  have  met  with  so  much  both  to  ap- 
prove and  to  admire  in  these  Sermons,  that  we  have  felt  little 
inclination,  we  might  say  little  cause,  to  censure.  We  will, 
however,  just  take  notice  of  two  minor  faults,  which  we  hare 
not  unfrequently  heard  attributed  to  our  Author. 

One  is,  that  his  sermons  are  so  largely  and  singularly  inter* 
spersed  with  quotations  from  hymns,  and  with  other  poetry. 
But  on  this  we  shall  do  nothing  more  than  introduce  the  Author'* 
own  apology  from  his  Preface. 
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«  On  the  ground  which  he  ha*  professedly  tolwh  »ome  ftao dw» 
should  be  allowed  him,  which  (as  will  appear  from  bis  two  Volume* 
of  Sermons)  he  should  net  otherwise  have  taken.  For  this  reason 
too,  he  has  so  frequently  introduced  a  verse  of  poetry  :  for  notfeiag 
has  a  better  effect  upon  children,  and  servants,  and  common  people— 
it  renews  their  attention*  and  aids  their  memory.  When  the  aim,  is 
not  only  to  address,  but  to  affect  ordinary  minds,  it  is  very  difficult  tt 
be  brier,  and  yet  interesting  too :  for  while  intellect  and  imagination 
can  enlarge  and  adorn  an  idea,  common  understandings  require  tba 
expansion  of  the  thoughts— the  representation  of  them  in  servral 
points  of  light— and  the  illustration  of  them,  by  different  iaaages** 
Preface,  p  iv. 

The  other  fault  to  which  we  allude,  is,  that  Mr.  Jay  is  found 
to  indulge  occasionally  in  a  coarseness  of  language,  and  in  a 
sort  of  vulgarisms,  that  cannot  but  be  offensive  to  readers  of 
taste.  We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  defend  all  Mr.  «Jay> 
expressions,  or  to  contend  that  they  are  all  unobjectionable ;  but 
we  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  the  following 
remarks,  which  we  quote  from  the  Introduction  to  the  XVlItfa 
Discourse,  on  Religious  Indecision,  from  Hosea  viL  8. 
"  Ephraim  is  a  cuke  not  turned." 

*  Baked  on  one  side  only — neither  soft  nor  hard— neither  bread  nor 
dough — disagreeable— unserviceable.  *'  A  very  homely  comparison, 
"  a  very  vulgar  image,"  you  say.  But  the  sacred  penmen  are  above 
our  fastidiousness.  They  write  for  the  common  people  ;  and  what 
are  little  delicate  allusions,  discerned  and  relished  only  by  a  refine* 
ment  of  taste,  while  they  are  lost  upon  the  majority  o£  readers  ?  They 
want  something  plain,  and  yet  forcible:  something  to  rouse  the  con- 
science, and  to  lodge  in  the  mind.  And  the  words  of  the  toise,  says 
Solomon,  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails, — goads  to  wound,  and  nails  ts) 
fasten.  If  the  image  be  vulgar,  it  is  striking  ;  and  if  the  comparison 
be  homely,  it  is  much  too  flattering  for  the  persons  it  is  intended  to 
express.*  pp.  24-2—243. 

While  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  got  rid  of  the 
formalities  and  quaintnesscs  of  our  forefathers,  we  need,  espe- 
cially in  the  preseut  day,  be  cautious,  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  false  delicacy.  We  rejoice  in,  the  thought* 
that  the  Scriptures  were  written  '  for  the  common  people,'  and  of 
these  the  majority  of  the  greater  number  of  congregations,  U 
composed.  Every  reflecting  Christian  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  watch  the  effects  ot  the  Gospel  preached,  and  occa- 
sionally to  cast  bis  eye  over  a  congregation  during  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon,  and  has  marked  on  their  countenances  the  list* 
lessness  and  unconcern  which  so  generally  prevail  wherever  the 
preacher  is  of  the  character  to  which  we  have  alluded,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  necessity  which  there  is,  of  rousing  men  to  .> 
attention,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  about  using:,,,,, 
an y  lawful,  scriptural  means  of  effecting  it.     We  doubt  not  tha^^l 

ft  ■  m 
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aticb  means  would  generally  be  very  ungrateful  to  ears  refined 
to  fastidiousness,  but  happily  tbey  are  still  in  comparison  of 
others,  a  minority  insignificantly  small.  The  late  Mr.  Ceoil 
was  a  man  wise  iu  the  use  of  appropriate  means,  of  deep  pene~ 
tration  into  human  character,  and  a  most  effective  preacher ; 
but  Cecil  did  not  employ  means  to  excite  attention,  which  we 
are  persuaded  would  be  not  only  unwelcome,  but  perfectly  dis- 
gusting to  this  refined  few.  He  relates  of  himself  that  he  had 
once  to  preach  to  a  congregation,  who  were  so  sunk  in  .the  tor- 
por of  indifference,  that  nothing  which  he  said,  however  earnest 
and  to  the  point,  seemed  to  hare  an  effect  upon  them  :  unhap* 
pily,  a  case  by  no  means  uncommon.  Thus  foiled  in  his  efforts 
to  rouse  by  the  help  of  ordinary  means,  he  suddenly  raised  his 
voice  and  uttered  in  a  tone  of  proclamation, '  Last  week,  a  man 
'  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  !'  At  once,  he  tells  us,  it  produced  the 
intended  effect,  aud  having  gained  their  attention,  by  the  bless* 
ing  of  God,  he  kept  it  up  to  the  end. 

Let  us  be  understood,  we  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of 
vulgar  allusions  or  of  gross  familiarity ;  we  abhor  and  loath 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  jest  here,  as  much  as  Cowper, 
who  has  so  forcibly  exposed  it.  We  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  thing,  properly  understood,  as  the  dignity  of  the  pulptt;  bet' 
let  the  great  end  for  which  the  pulpit  is  erected,  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  not  for  abstract  discussion,  it  is  not  for  debate,  it  is 
pot  for  mere  argument,  it  is  not  for  oratory,  it  is  not  for  senti- 
mentality, it  is  not  for  display ;  but  it  is  for  conversion,  it 
is  for  edification.  Whatever  then  has  a  tendency  to  waken 
men  from  their  carnal  slumberings,  and  to  promote  this  great 
end  of  the  institution  of  the  ministry,  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  (  gravity,  sincerity,  and  sound  speech,  that  cannot 
'  be  condemned,'  surely,  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  be  made, 
use  of  by  every  man  who  is  in  earnest  as  a  Minister  of  Christ.     • 

Our  readers  are,  doubtless,  aware  of  the  heresy  respecting: 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  which  has  of  late  been  revived, 
to  the  prejudice  of  God's  holy  truth.    As  several  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  different  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it, 
we  shall  just  remark  that  it  may  all  he  expressed  in  one  sentence  ; 
'  Whatever  Christ   i#,  that  we  are.'     Hence  the  frequent  use 
of  such  bold  and  shocking  expressions  as  these :    *  We  aire 
*  perfect  as  Christ  is  perfect,   and  holy  as  God  is  holy !'     A. 
notion    more  pregnant   with   injury  to   the  interests  of  God-- 
Jiness,  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  strongly  incumbent  «  K; 
upon  all  who  are  *  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel*  to  lift  up' 
their  warning  voice  against  it     We  recommend  both,  to  thoro 
who  have  unhappily  imbibed   this  notion,  and  to  those  who 
worthily  oppose  it,  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Jay's,  tX 
Piseourse,  on  John  iv.  14,  "  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
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shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  &c."    He  has  been  describing 
four  classes  of  persons  whose  religion  is  all  external. 

•  The  religion  of  the  fourth,  is  all  in  Christ.   These  ridicule  the  very 
notion  of  a  work  of  grace  in  vs  :  to  look  after  any  thing  in  ourselves, 
though  not  self- derived,  is  legal  and  pharisaical.     They  have  all  ja 
Christ— and  so  have  we ;   but  with  this  difference— -we  have'  all  in 
him  -  so  as  to  seek  aUJrom  him.    We  believe  that  when  he  died,  all 
was  finished  for  us — and  we  are  now  praying  that  all  may  be  finished 
in  us.     It  is  a  glorious  truth,  that  in  him  we  have  sanctification  m 
well  as  righteousness ;  but  he  cannot  be  our  sanctification  by  suffering 
us  to  remain  in  sin — he  is  our  sane tificat ion,  not  by  being  a  substitute 
for  our  sanctification,  but  by  sanctifying  us.     Woe  to  the  man  who 
pleads  for  a  religion,  of  which  even  Christ  is  the  author,  but  of 
which  he  himself  is  not  the  subject.    David  prays,  "  Create  in  me . 
•'   a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."     And  , 
the  promise  of  the  new  covenant  runs,  A  new  heart  also  toill  I  gke  ^ 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  toill  I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh* 
Ana  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  tn  my 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them.   If  such  prayers 
and  promises  are  to  be  accomplished,  we  must  look  after  something- 
in  ourselves— and,  as  the  apostle  enjoins,  examine,  not  Christ,  but  ' 
ourselves,  to  know  whether  we  are  in  the  faith*1  pp.  129, 130. 

This  same  class  of  persons,    are  equally   contemptuous  in 
their  remarks  upon  the  use  of  means.     Among  their  published 
letters,  is  one  addressed  to  a  friend  who  had  been  lamenting 
that  the  Gospel  was  not  sent  to  this  and  that  place,  which  be 
had  named.     The  writer  almost  ridicules  the  silly  anxiety  of 
his  friend,  and  remarks,  half-sarcastically,  that  he  had  bettec  * 
be  quiet,  and  mind  himself,  and  read  his  Bible,  and  not  trou- * 
ble  himself  about  matters  which   do  not   belong  to  him  ;  for  ' 
that  if  the  Lord  has  a  people  to  call  any  where,  he  will  take 
care  to  provide  the  means,  without  his  interference.   This  needs 
no  comment;   but  we  shall  introduce,  in  connexion  with  tht 
mention  of  this  circumstance,  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Jay. 

«  This  was  the  disposition  of  Paul :  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  did  not  prescribe,  but  submit* 
The  end  was  every  thing— the  way  he  left,  with  a  holy  indifference* 
to  God.  And  it  is  always  a  good  proof  that  your  convictions  and  de- 
sires are  from  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  when  you  are  willing  to 
conform  to  God's  order.  What  is  this  order  ?  It  is  to  dispense  his 
i>lessing8  connectedly.  It  is  never  to  justify  without. sanctifying; 
never  to  give  a  title  to  heaven  without  a  meetness  for  it.  Now  th# 
man  that  is  divinely  wrought  upon,  will  not  expect,  or  desire  the  one, 
without  the  other. — Therefore  he  will  not  expect  or  desire  the  bless- 
ing of  God  without  obedience;  because  it  is  always  God's  way  to 
connect  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord;1 
and  if  his  children  transgress  his  laws,  to  visit  their  transgressions 
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i  with  a  rod.  Therefore  he  will  neither  expect  or  desire  his  blessing 
without  exertion ;  for  it  has  always  been  God's  way,  to  crown  only 
those  that  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  them,  and  fight  the  good 

'I  fight  of  faith.'  p.  118. 

"  The  last  Sermon,  on  the  words,  "  Lovest  thou  me,"  which 
,  is  considerably  longer  than  the  others,  was  '  secured,9  the 
9  Author,  tells  us,  at  the  time  of  its  being  delivered,  '  by  a 
B  '  professional   short-hand    writer,1    and    '  is   published     with 

■  '  scarcely  an  alteration.'  This  last  assurance  we  should  our- 
4  selves  have  conjectured  from  the  life  and  freshness  which  per- 

■  vade  the  discourse,  and  which  proclaim  that  it  must  have  oeen 
^  delivered  with  no  common  degree  of  feeling  and  energy.    If  we 

-  mistake  not,  there  is  no  sermon  in  the  volume,  that  will  be 

-  read  with  more,  if  indeed  with  so  much  pleasure,  or  produce 
more  impression  than  this.    We  shall  justify  our  opiniou  by  an 

r    extract  from  it,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  article. 

f  <  Men,  Brethren,  and  Fathers !  Allow  me  to  close,  with  a  si- 
milar demand. — What  answer  shall  I  give  to  him,  in  whose  Name  I 
.  have  addressed  the  solemn  question— Lovest  thou  me?— or,  What 
:  answer  will  you  give  ?  For  I  would  rather  you  should  deliver  it  your- 
selves.  It  would  distress  every  feeling  of  my  soul,  to  return  a  nega- 
tive answer — How  could  I  tell  him— No  ?  And  yet,  what  other 
reply  could  many  of  you  make;  at  least,  if  you -made  a  true  one? 
And  to  what  purpose  would  it  be,  to  return  a  falsehood  i  He  is  not 
mocked. 

*  — What,  would  you  say — you  love  him  1  No  :  you  dare  not. 
You  knoiv,  that  his  love  is  not  in  you.  You  knoxoy  that  you  daily  pre- 
fer a  thousand  objects,  to  his  favour,  and  image,  and  service.  You 
know,  that  you  constantly  ask  with  the  world,  "  Who  will  shew  me 
any  good  ?" — But  you  never  pray,  "  Lord,  lift  thou-  up  the*  light  of 
"  thy  countenance  upon  me.  O  remember  me,  with  the  favour 
"  thou  bearest  unto  thy  people.  O  visit  me  with  thy  salvation.'' 
You  love  him  ! — What  meanetn  then  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  my  - 
ears,  and  this  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I  beat? — Your  whole  lives 
contradict  your  avowal ;  and  render  it  your  folly,  as  well  as  your 
guilt.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words  :  and  these  are  the  excep- 
tions they  compel  you  to  make.  "  Yes,  O  Lord,  I  love  thee — but 
**  I  never  think  of  thee.  1  love  thee — but  I  cannot  endure  the  con- 
"  versation  that  turns  upon  thy  praise.  I  love  thee — but  I  wish  to 
"  shun  thy  presence :  depart  from  me,  I  desire  not  the  knowledge 
•'  of  thy  ways.  I  love  thee — but  thy  law  is  not  my  delight ;  and  I 
««  resolve  to  follow  the  way  of  my  own  heart." 

'  And  what — if  this  be  your  answer,  what  are  we  to  think  of  you?    : 
What  are  we  to  thmk  of  your  taste  ? — What  are  we  to  think  of  your  " 
temper  ?  How  low  !     How  vile !  What  a  compound  of  stupidity  and 
depravity,  is  thy  wretched  soul,  to  be  even  capable  of  indifference  ' 
towards  greatness  and  goodness,  so  infinite? — It  you  had  no  love  to 
the  cre'^x  no  love  to  the  beauties  of  spring ;  if  you  had  no  love  to 
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him  that  begat  you ;  no  love  to  her  that  bore  you ;  no  love  to  her 
that  lieth  in  thy  bosom :  it  would  be  infinitely,  leas  disgraceful,  than 
to  declare,  you  have  no  love  for  Him,  who  died  for  you,  and  rose  again. 

4  And  is  this  your  answer  ? Deliver  it  yourselves.   Look  up*  and 

if  you  have  courage,  tell  him  ;  tell  him,  by  your  lips,  what  you  have 
constantly  told  him  by  your  lives — "  No  :  I  do  not  love  thee.  I  deem 
"  thee  unworthy  of  my  regards.  Whoever  becomes  thy  follower, 
41  I  will  not."  And  is  this  yout  language  ? — If  we  lived  in  a  period 
of  temporal  judgments,  I  would  instantly  desire  this  congregation  to 
withdraw :  I  would  say,  Flee  from  the  tents  of  these  men,  lest  the 
earth  open  its  mouth,  and  swallow  them  up.  But  you  believe,  that 
no  such  doom  awaits  you ;  and  therefore,  you  imagine  yourselves  se- 
cure. But  spiritual  judgments,  are  much  more  dreadful,  than  tem- 
poral: and  wrath,  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  becomes  the  larger  in  the 
aggregate,  and  the  heavier  in  the  fall.  If,  says  the  apostle,  if  a«y 
man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriet,  let  him  be  Anathema,  Maranatha. 
0 !  to  be  excluded,  when  the  Lord  comes,  from  his  favour,  from 
communion  with  his  people :  to  be  sealed  up,  under  his  curse,  in 
hopeless  misery,  when  he  appears !  Who  can  describe  the  horrors 
of  such  a  scene !  Who  can  dwell  upon  it !  We  are  not  going  to 
attempt  it — it  is  too  awful  for  declamation. 

4  —But  let  me  observe — There  is  no  unrighteousness  in  the  sentence. 
The  very  victims  of  this  justice,  will  be  compelled  to  feel,  if  not  ac- 
knowledge, its  equity ;  and  hence  they  will  be  speechless.'  pp.  352— 


Art.  VIII.  The  Search  ;  and  other  Poems.    By  J.  Edmeston,  Jun. 
foolscap,  8vo.    Price  4s.  pp.  108.    Conder.     1817. 

rpHIS  volume  may  justly  claim  to  be  regarded  as  further 
•*•  evidence  of  the  general  diffusion  of  poetical  talent.  It 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  young  author  ;  it  exhibits 
all  the  unsteadiness  and  inequality  of  youthful  efforts  ;  aud  is 
clearly  referriMe  to  the  principle  of  imitation,  and  to  feelings 
of  taste,  rather  than  to  any  higher  source  of  inspiration,  as 
its  origin.  Its  contents  nevertheless  display  more  thought, 
more  genuineness  of  mind,  than  many  volumes  of  this  class, 
and  some  of  the  poems  are  of  a  very  pleasing  character.  The 
following  stanzas  are  highly  imaginative  and  tasteful;  they 
were  evidently  struck  off  in  a  happy  mood. 

•  ECHOES. 
We,  the  myriad  born  of  Sound, 
Where  the  sweetest  spots  are  found, 

Over  sea,  over  land, 

An  invisible  band, 
Sport  all  creation  round  and  round  ; 

We  love  not  the  plain, 

Ker  the  sky-bounded  main, 
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Nor  delight  hi  the  region  of  ether  to  reign ; 

But  enraptured  we  dwell 

In  the  wood  or  the  dell, 
And  an  age-hollowed  oak  is  a  favourite  cell : 
And  a  hilly  clump*,  or  a  rocky  shore. 
We  foot  full  merrily  o*er  and  o'er. 

*  Gay  on  Andalusian  field*, 

Purple  with  autumnal  sun ; 
When  the  grape  its  harvest  yields,  < 

When  the  summer  (oil  is  done.; 
Linked  in  rustic  dance  appear 
Spanish  maid  and  cavalier ; 
I*igh£  they  lead  the  dance  along, 

Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  in  handy 
Mirth  and  merriment  and  songji  .  '  ,  ' 

Castanet  and  saraband : 
Then  upon  a  neighbouring  hill 
Bands  of  echoes  lurking  still, 
Spring  from  ambush,  dance  and  play,  ,   ' 
Lightly,  merrily  as  they.  *. 

'  When  the  evening's  jmagic  power    ;. 

Tips  with  gold  the  heather,  flower, 

And  all  the  plain  delights  the  eye 

With  setting  sunbeams'  warmest  dye ; 

When  along  the  silent  grove 

Meditation  loves  to  rore;  '  "" 

All  is  sleeping,  all  is  mute, 

Save  the  warbling,  dying  strain, 

Seeming  sweetly  to  complain, 
Breathing  from  the  shepherd'*  flfctte  j>  ■  -: 
Then,  if  chanofc  thefcaMfee fkil  - ' 

On  some  tower  or  abbey  w*l!>       ':    -:" 
Qh,  how  lightly  echoes  bear  ;> 

A  fainter  strain 

Away  again, 
And  melt  it  gentry  kite  air! 

'  Seated  by  a  dripping  well,  , 

When  a  cavern  spans  it,  round* 
Many  an  echo  loves  to  dwe^t 

Listening  to  the  liquid,  sound : . .  f    , 
Since  the  (Triplets  first  begun,r 
She  hath  tola  diem'  one  by  one : 
Day  and  night  her  station  kept, 
Never  slumber'd,  never  slept; 
But,  as  drop  by  drop  ther  w,       ' 
Each  she  pays  a^ingi*'*%b,::     ■  h- 
A  mcmioniar  Mtott*    "  ;  ' 

Often,  seated  onUb*he«r#,  '    •        f 
We  love  tawok  ttottfeartrtetti1  ?* 

...      .,  .  :  j  .  ■:'■         -       /  ;J    *    ■ 


.a  j. 
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Often  at  the  break  of  dawn, 

We  carol  to  the  huntsman's  horn ; 

Oft,  at  evening  in  the  dale, 

On  feet  of  air  we  steal  alone, 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  tale, 

Or  warbling  to  the  shepherd's  song : 
Half  the  charms  that  music  knows 
To  our  mellowing  power  she  owes ; 
But  for  us  the  sounds  would  fly 
Harsh,  unmodulated  by, 
And  'reft  of  half  their  melody/  pp.  71—74. 

We  should  perhaps  do  well  not  to  hazard  the  effect  of  further 
quotations.  ( The  Eolian  Harp/  is,  however,  a  pleasing  poem. 
*  The  Search,'  which  occupies  a  third  of  the  volume,  is  a  series  ! 
of  didactic  couplets,  on  the  good  old  subject  of  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  poem  is  of  a  religious  character,  and  the  to* 
lume,  independent  of  its  poetical  merit,  has  claims  to  our  appro- 
bation on  the  score  of  its  pious  design  and  useful  tendency.  la 
the  following  lines,  the  phrase  inch  by  inch  is  objectionable,  as 
OOBTeying  an  erroneous  idea,  and  we  might  perhaps  take  an 
exception  against  other  expressions ;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
forcible,  and  will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
die  poem. 

'  Once,  yet  to  be,  when  Time  shall  quit  his  seat. 
His  woof  exhausted,  and  his  web  complete ; 
When  the  great  wheel  of  ages  shall  be  stilled, 
And  all  th'  eternal  purposes  fulfilled  ;— 


The  spit  it-breathing  trump  of  God  shall  sound, 

And  all  creation  with  the  blast  rebound ; 

The  sea  shall  hear,  and  heave  herself  distressed ; 

The  earth  shall  hear,  and  rend  her  sable  breast ; 

And  flesh  to  join  its  flesh,  and  bone  its  bone, 

Journey  through  jarring  atoms  to  its  own: 

Then  Death's  cold  captives,  each  one  in  bis  keep, 

Bound  fast  in  chains  of  adamantine  sleep, 

Shall  feel  the  warm,  the  conscious  tide  advance, 

And  inch  by  inch  awaken  from  their  trance. 

When  Conscience  shall  resume  her  sway  once  more, 

With  deeper  sting  and  deadlier  than  before ; 

And  Memory  assist  her  to  portray 

Th9  unpardoned  sins  of  many  a  far-past  day : 

How  fain  would  some  from  God,  in  judgment  then, 

Shrink  to  their  sepulchres  and  worms  again I9  pp.  SO — 31. 

1  Yet  there  are  some,  who  even  in  that  day. 
Shall  bear  no  harm,  and  suffer  no  dismay, 
But  rise  triumphant  from  a  world  on  fire, 
Fresh  as  the  phcenix  from  her  funeral  pyre; 
Theirs  is  a  heavenly  throne,  a  deathless  crown  ; 
Their  sun  of  Happiness  shall  ne'er  go  down: 


s 
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But,  passing  on  to  glories  yet  before, 

A  cloudless  and  unbounded  zenith  soar. 

Ages  and  ages  vanished,  yet  shall  be 

But  the  commencement  of  eternity ; 

And  that  eternity  the  all  shall  know 

Omnipotence  of  blessing  can  bestow*  pp..  SO, — 32. 


Art.  IX.  The  Self-instructed  Philosopher;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  late 
Joseph  Whitehead,  of  Sutton  in  Ashfield,  Notts.  By  Thomas 
Roome.     12mo.  pp.  130.  Longman  and  Co.  1817. 

*T^HIS  is  an  interesting  and  well  written  little  publication,  and 
J  sufficiently  justifies  the  application  of  its  title  to  the  subject 
•f  Mr.  Roome's  memoir.  The  name  of  Joseph  Whitehead  will 
hereafter  stand  on  a  conspicuous  level  among  those  extraordi- 
nary men  who  have  attained  for  themselves  a  high  intellectual 
elevation,  by  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  their  own  minds.  His 
grandfather  was  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  '  had  made  some 
'  proficiency  in  the  mathematics,  and  became  a  contributor  to 
4  the  Almanacks.9  His  early  death  left  his  son  Joseph  without 
the  meaus  of  obtaining  even  a  common  education.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  framework  knitter ;  but,  even  in  this  humble  and* 
occupied  condition,  he  contrived  to  secure  time  for  application 
to  mathematical  pursuits,  which,  at  this  early  period,  and  under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  had  taken  full  possession  of 
bis  mind. 

*  He  abridged  his  hours  of  sleep  to  follow  it,  and  even  when  in  a 
place  of  worship  it  so  engaged  his  attention,  that  forgetful  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  service,  he  would  be  solving  questions  with  chalk  on 
the  sides  of  the  pew  in  which  he  sat.  He  acquainted  himself  with 
the  art  of  dialling ;  and  the  knowledge  he  then  acquired  was  after- 
wards useful  to  him,  as  it  enabled  him  to  assist  his  son  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  mathematical  investigations.* 

He  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  venerable 
Mr.  Booth  ;  and  after  his  departure  from  the  place,  with  con- 
siderable hesitation  and  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  church,  and  took  upon  him  the  pastoral  charge.  Though 
we  are  trespassing  upon  the  space  we  must  allow  to  the  more 
ostensible  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  cannot  refuse  room  to  the 
following  summary  of  his  character. 

*  His  congregation  could  contribute  but  little  towards  his  support, 
and  having  a  large  family  it  required  all  his  industry  to  provide  for 
thuir  necessities,  and  as  a  spiritual  shepherd  to  feed  the  little  flock 
committed  to  his  care  with  seasonable  and  suitable  food.  Though  his 
income  was  small,  by  frugality  and  moderation  ho  made  that  little  do,» 
so  as  "  to  live  honestly  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;"   and  Would  rather 
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partake  of  a  dinner  of  herbs  than  be  in  debt'  to  any  one.  As  t 
Christian  his  life  was  exemplary,  adorned  with  genuine  humility,  sod 
undissembled  piety ;  and  tie  .was  one  of  those  rare  characters  of 
whom  every  one  spoke  well.  To  circumspection  of  walk  and  con- 
versation, were  united  excessive  modesty  and  timidity  t  which  in  s 
great  measure  circumscribed  his  usefulness,  and  prevented  his  worts 
from  being  known  to  the  world ;   and  on  that  account,  or  from  tbs 

Ceasure  and  profit  he  found  in  retirement,  he  could  seldom  be  seen 
public,  and  very  rarely  out  of  his  domestic  circle,  or  from  aroosg 
the  people  of  his  charge  ;  and  he  never  preached  in  any  pulpit  but 
his  own.  1  lis  dress  and  personal  appearance  was  such  as  became  the 
gravity  of  the  aged  Christian,  lie  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
attend  an  association  of  ministers  but  once ;  and  then  he  crept  into  a 
retired  corner,  lest  he  should  be  called  upon  to  speak,  and  that  be 
ttight  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  conversation  unnoticed  and  unknown/ 
pp.  21— 22. 

'  He  entered  into  his  eternal  rest  (three  years  after  the  death  of  fell 
son,  and  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,)  on  February  16th, 
1B14.'  p.  24. 

His  son  Joseph,  the  proper  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
younger  and  favourite  child.  His  father,  observing  in  him  the 
qarly  indications  6f  genius,  took  pleasure  in  cultivating  his  mind 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.    '  lie  learned  to  read   and  speB 

*  merely  by  hearing  his  elder  brothers  repeat  their  lessons  to 

*  their  father.9  He  had  an  early  bias  towards  mathematical 
pursuits,  and  seems  to  have  been  some  little  annoyance  to  his 
excellent  parent,  by  his  frequent  applications  for  direction  and 
assistance.  The  elder  Joseph  was  unable  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  labours  necessary  for  the  maintenance  df  his 
4/uniIy,  and  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  determined  on  sparing 
something  from  his  own  slender  fund,  to  procure  for  his  son  the 
advantages,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  education  of  a  village 
school.  The  experiment,  however,  failed,  for  in  about  three 
Weeks,  he  was  dismissed  by  his  master,  with  the  candid  and  sen- 
tentious confession, '  that  be  had  learned  as  much  as  he  could 

*  teach  him ;  that  Joseph  knew  as  much  as  he  did  in  some 
'  things,  and  he  knew  as  much  as  Joseph  in  others,  and  it  would 
'.  be  of  no  use  to  come  any  longer/ 

Soon  after  this  he  was  put  info  the  stocking-frame,  in  order 
to  learn  the  employment  from  which  he  was  to  derive  his  future 
support ;  but  his  book  was  his  constant  companion  ;  at  meals 
and  at  his  work,  be  plied  his  double  task,  not  always  indeed 
with  equal  correctness,  for, 

j  *  At  one  time  his  thoughts  were  so  busily  engaged  in  the  solution 
of  a  difficult  problem,  that  he  entirely  forgot  nis  work,  but  by  the 
power  of  habit  continued  the  motion  of  his  frame  until  the  stock- 
ing  he  was  weaving  was  nearly  as  long  as  himself.9 
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Under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties  and  privations,  he 
still  held  on  his  way  with  a  firm  and  steady  step.  '  Mathe- 
'  matics,  Music,  History,  Biography,  Astronomy,  and  Me- 
'  chanics,  divided  his  time  and  attention.'  Books,  of  course,* 
with  his  limited  means,  he  could  not  readily  command  ;  such  as 
be  could  purchase,  he  nought,  and  others  he  borrowed  :  but  as 
instruments  were  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  his  finances,  he 
constructed  them  for  himself ;  '  a  quadrant,  a  sector,  a  globe, 
c  all  its  projections  and  delineations,  though  he  had  only  seen 
1  the  representation  of  one  upon  paper.'  But  the  most  extra- " 
ordinary  effort  of  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  was  the  con-- 
struct  ion  of  an  Orrery,  without  ever  having  seen  one,  but  only 
the  description  and  representation  given  by  Ferguson.  He  de- 
termined upon  this  bold  attempt,  without  either  tools,  materials,  or 
the  means  of  purchasing  them,  lie  first  tried  to  make  his 
wheel  work  of  wood,  but  in  this  he  failed ;  he  next  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  adapt  to  hi*  purpose  the  brass  machinery  of  old 
clocks  ;  at  last  he  fairly  set  about  the  whole  process  from  the 
very  beginning,  constructed  an  engine  and  dividing  machine, 
for  the  purpose  of  miking  his  wheels  aud  rackwoik,  and  finally 
completed  an  Oneiy  of  such  finished  workmanship,  that  * 
Lecturer  on  Astronomy,  who  was  also  '  a  maker  of  Orreries  b^ 
'  profession,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  finished 
'  he  had  seen.'  This  complicated  machine  was  fiuished  in  what 
appears  to  us  a  very  short  space  of  time,  little  more  than  the 
leisure  hours  of  four  years.  It  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Williams 
1  for  the  use  of  the  Independent  College  at  Rotherham.' 

There  is,  we  think,  some  little  misapprehension  generally  pre- 
valent, respecting  the  difficulties  which  men  of  Whitehead's 
class  and  char  icter  are  compelled  to  surmount.  To  us,  they " 
appear  so  far  from  being  impels iu cuts,  that  they,  in  fact,  operate 
as  incitciut  nts.  There  i>  a  sort  of  exasperation  that  seizes'  the 
mind,  when  it  finds  jti  object  within  its  potential  range,  and 
yet  beyond  its  attainment,  from  the  imperfection  of  its  actual 
means  and  instruments  ;  a  kindling  of  spirit  that  rises  against 
difficulties,  and  by  mere  force  of  effort  and  resolution,  subdues 
them  al;.  To  a  being  of  such  a  stamp  as  this,  the  common  faci- 
lities of  education  are  in  fact  hinderances,  for  they  smooth 
down  the  asperities  and  remove  the  barriers  which  are  but  the1 
oec.^iry  incentives  to  his  powers,  and  without  which,  their 
exigence,  latent  and  inert,  may  remain  wholly  unknown  to  their  ' 
possessor.  This  strong  feeling  and  determination  are  not  un- 
like the  spirit  which  carries  the  soldier,  in  the  heat  of  action,  up 
the  n>"k  or  the  breach,  by  paths  which  in  a  cooler  moment  he 
shudders  to  contempl  ite.  The  effort  and  the  strife  give  him  a 
sT|-oni;vr  nerve  and  a  fiercer  ardour,  which  would  evaporate  be* 
bind  the  defences  of  a  parallel,  or  in  the  scientific  procrastina- 
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Through  the  whole  of  his  lire,  Whitehead  appears  to  hgvt 
maintained  an  exemplary  character,  and  to  have  held  the  Gospel 
in.  the  highest  esteem  *nd  yeperation ;  but  during  his  last  and 

{jrotracted  illness,  he  gave  every  evidence  of  a  decided  change. 
lis  favourite  pursuits  were  laid  aside,  the  strength  of  bis  mmi 
and  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  had  taken  a  new  direction ;  tfcf 
Bible  was  his  constant  companion,  and  its  rich  ^coosotatiftDf, 
and  glorious  anticipations,  piled  and  sustained  his  soul.  H§ 
was  patient  under  suffering,  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  dis- 
solution* He  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  at  tip  premature 
age  of  27,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1811. 

Art  X.  A  Treatise  touching  ike  Liberiie  of  a  Ckrutian,  with  sa 
Epistle  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  Bishop  of  Rome ;  written  in  Latin,  bv 
Dr.  Martyne  Luther*  and  translated  into  English  by  James  Bd* 
1 579.  Edited  by  William  Bengo  Collver,  D.D.  F JL JS.  snail  9*k 
Price  2s.  6d.    London.    Williams  and  Co.    1817* 

LIKE  the  dragon  which  is  tabled  never,  even  in  sleep,  to 
clofe  his  '  lidless  eyes,9  the  *  stirring  spirit*  of  Popery, 
though  it  has  seemed  of  late  to  dose,  has  slumbered  wjfb  un- 
closed lids ;  it  is  now  awake  and  active,  and  unlets  encountered 
with  equal  vigilance  and  superior  activity  by  the  defenders  of 
religious  liberty,  much  of  the  work  so  well  and  so  widely 
wrought  by  the  worthies  of  the  Reformation,  will  require  to  m 
re-achieved.  In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  means  wMefc  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  are,  we  doubt  not,  daily  putting  into 
exercise,  we  would  recommend  a  succession  of  cheap  traotSf  not 
merely  dwelling  as  usual,  upon  the  political  itmritifs  of 
I*opery,  but  exposing  their  doctrinal  delinquencies  *t  referring 
to  their  own  statements  and  symbols  for  proofs  of  their  entire 
perversion  of  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  Christianity,  and 
comparing  their  subtle  but  erroneous  glosses,  witty  the  ram  and 
unadulterated  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth.  The  Bible  as  the 
standard,  the  Saviour  as  the  teacher  of  faith,  the  Apostles  as 
its  unerriug  expositors ; — to  these  must  he  our  appeal,  and  witfe 
these  for  the  defences  of  our  2ion,  the  gates  of  Rome  *hall  not 
prevail  against  it. 

In  the  writings  of  the  reformers  there  will  be  found  exoeBent 
materials  for  the  use  of  all  who  may  engage  in  this  important 
controversy  ;  but  they  require  skill  and  dexterity  in  their 
management  and  adaptation.  The  works  of  those  venerable 
men  are  admirable,  considered  in  reference  to  their  times  ;  they 
are  richly  fraught  with  intellectual  and  theological  wealth ;   fetf 
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bey  had  less*  i  mi  of       Ar       fn      t     'P*** 

gffld,*  the*  a  ioogwa  ei»p~~« »  1     T€     r  They 

ltd  *  nfessed  from  death  unto  ;'  i  y  quit  i  an  abode 
f  darkness,  ignorance,  and  to,  ior  the  or     t.day  of 

tokngelical  truth  and  spiritual  ug  ,  and  iheir  menial  vision, 
Mrpowefed  by  the  sudden  ot  the  transition,  failed   in 

degree  or  its  proper  us<  i  errors  to  which  they  had 
attached,  jrere  at  one  iced  in  the  strong  light  of 
and  revelation,  and  they  >  anxious  to  communicate 
I  others  the  same  views  ai  teeiuigs  with  which  the?  were 
visited  from  on  high/  Tl  ay  did  not  reflect  that  truth  and 
tieebood  are  sometimes  sep  ated  by  an  interval  so  small,  a* 
P'  require,  not  only  decision,  out  skill,  in  its  definition.  TbeV 
Mr*  not  sufficiently  aware  that  by  striking  unguardedly  at  an 
■for,  they  sometimes  wounded  1  antagonist  truth..  Faith,  afll 
fm  *>le  ground  of  justification,  the  sight  of  God,  was  the 
jlntage  ground  of  the  Refon  Here  they  took  their  stand, 

|Kd  from  this  position  they  were  ver  beaten.  But  it  is,  we  ap- 
INhend,  not  safe  to  affirm,  that  ing  this  doctrine,  they 

4Nw  appeared  at  least  to  sjta  :  si  what  slightingly  of  personal 
fbKatess,  and  the  necessity  of  got  rks  as  the  effect  and  test 
f  tttb ;  and  we  are  not  quite  1  re  that  the  work  before  lis, 
hmgb  a  valuable  and  curi  ument,   is  altogether  free 

tarn  unguarded  expressions,  we  speak,  however,  with  some 
iMttsAm  on  this  subject,  for  we  have  not  the  original  to  refer 
ty  slid  the  translation  seemi  to  be  very  indifferently  executed. 
I  'is  in  many  places  obscure,  and  occasionally,  we  suspect,  in- 
to. We  wish-  it  won:  1  stait  the  convenience  of  some 
oapsMe  of  ably  exeeu  such  a  task,  to  put  aside  the 
>at  rendering  altogether,  bj  giving  the  English  reader  4 
■insiaijif  at  once  faithful  siu  elegant,  of  this  interesting  tract, 
Kb  « tew  foot  notes,'  and  a  ger  preface.  As  it  is,  we  yet 
ourselves  obliged  to  the  I  ,  f or  a  seasonable  republi- 
sttd  perfectly  agree  w:  In  i       that  if  Luther— 

**  fpsJI  appear  to  have  excluc       ]  obedience  by  the  stress 

Mich  he  lays  upon  faith,  it  mui  oe  w  uiose  only  who  read  his  tract 
feperficialJy ;  and  ahticipsting  m  i  an  objection,  be  makes  his  own 
T**?93~(pa8e  ^M — M  ^e  do  °ot  reject  good  works,  but  rather 
pglb  most  netfrtily  embrace  and  teach  them :  neither  do  we  condemn 
( them  in  respect  of  themselve  but  in  respect  of  the  wicked  addi- 
jjtfqn  given  untqt  fhejn,  and  [  opinion  conceived  of  them  in 

>fjfoai attaining  of  nghteousnesj  -  - 

j  Afcd  the  following  passage  further  information  of  the 

sjstaess  of  Luther's  views  on      i  jmrticular  point : — 

*»«  BotiBshhet  we J~  t*-'ie  works  in  any  wise,  being  of  th*  oni- 

m^     ^  d  through  them  in  the  sight  ot'  God. 
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For  this  false  opinion  is  not  tolerable  in  the  eye  of  Faith,  which  Esitb 
is  the  only  righteousness  before  God.  But  in  these  work*  we  mat 
be  of  the  mind,  so  to  bring  the  flesh  into  subjection,  and  to  cleanse 
the  evil  concupiscences  thereof,  that  it  may  not  bend  the  view  of 
the  eye  to  any  thing  else,  than  to  the  mortifying  of  evil  concupiscence 
and  lust :  for  when  the  soul  is  washed  clean  through  faith,  and  made 
the  darling  of  Christ,  ic  would  also  desire  that  all  things  else,  yea, 
jmd  her  own  body  chiefly  might  be  purged  together  withall,  to  the 
end  all  things  in  her  might  love,  and  glorify  God  together,  whereby 
it  cometh  to  pass,  that  man,  through  an  enforcing  necessity  of  the 
flesh,  may  not  give  himself  to  idleness,  and  for  that  cause  is  cot- 
strained  to  do  many  good  things,  to  the  end  he  may  bring  his  body 
into  subjection.  And  yet  these  works  are  not  of  such  power,  as  to 
be  able  to  work  man's  justification  before  God.      But  man  of  a  very 

Sure  love  doth  work  the  same,  to  the  service  and  obedience  of  Gad, 
eholding  in  them  nothing  else  than  Gods  good  will,  unto  the  which 
be  would  most  willingly  and  dutifully  yield  all  humble  obedience  in 
all  things.'    p.  41,  42. 

The  *  Epistle  to  Leo  the  Tenth,'  affords  a  decisive  testimoaj 
against  those  who  would  question  the  integrity  of  Luther's  mo* 
fives  in  his  opposition  to  the  papal  usurpation.  It  proves  un- 
answerably his  anxiety  for  peace  an<l  repose  ;  and  while  he  was 
combating  the  '  monsters  of  this  world,'  it  shews  his  disposition 
to  conduct  himself  with  forbearance  towards  the  person  of  the 
Pope.  He  apologizes,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  for  his  appeal 
to  a  General  Council,  expresses  his  '  affection'  for  his  Holiness, 
affirms,  that  he  had  never  mentioned  him  without '  honour  and 
'  reverence,'  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  him  '  a  Daniel  ia 
'  Babylon.'  He  complains  of  the  restless  and  agitating  spirit  of 
the  high-handed  partisans  of  Papal  supremacy,  as  the  cause  and 
continuance  of  strife. 

'  There  never  came  any  such  thought  into  my  head,  as  to  inveigh 
against  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  discourse  thereof  any  thing  at  all : 
for  when  I  perceived  that  nil  preservatives  were  not  medicinable  to 
procure  her  amendment,  I  withdrew  me  from  her,  and  delivering  her 
a  libel  of  divorce,  I  spake  unto  her  in  this  wise :  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  continue  in  his  filthiness  still,  and  he  that  is  unclean,  let  him  con- 
tinue in  his  uncleanne3S  still,  yielding  myself  over  to  the  calm  and 
quiet  study  of  holy  Scriptures,  whereby  I  might  be  able  to  profit  my 
brethren  dwelling  round  about  me.  Here  now  when  as  I  could  very 
little  avail,  Satan  began  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  prick  forward  his 
trusty  servant,  John  Eccius,  a  notorious  enemy  of  Christ,  swelling 
with  a  certain  outrageous  licentiousness  of  glory,  challenging  me 
to  a  combat  unlooked  for,  tripping  me  for  one  very  little  word 
escaped  me  unawares,  touching  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.'  Epistle  to  the  Pope, 

Whoever  will  read  with  an  impartial  spirit,  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  great  cause  waa 
as  effectually  assisted  by  the  obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  the 
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"possessors  of  ecclesiastical  power,  patronage,  and  wealth,  as  try 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Reformers.  The  experience  of  past 
ages  is  always  disregarded  by  succeeding  ones,  the  same  tena- 
city is  opposed  to  the  pleadings  of  justice  and  policy ;  the 
same  exclusive  regard  to  personal  interest,  shuts  out  all  large 
and  liberal  feeling  ;  and  with  few  differences,  excepting  those  of 
time  and  place,  the  same  monopolizing  spirit  must  awaken  tfye, 
same  indignation,  and  meet  a  like  rebuke. 

Art.  XI.  A  History  of  the  Jesuits  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  A  Reply  to 
Mr.  Dallas's  Defence  of  that  Order.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  392,  467- 
Price  l/.-k.     Baldwin  and  Co.  1816.    . 

Fl^IIE  present  Number  of  our  Journal,  issues  from  the  press  at 
-*-  a  date  which  marks  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  greatest 
eras  in  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  Mankind  —  the 
Reformation.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  AH  Saints,  1517,  that  Luther 
presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  celebrated  pro- 
positions which  he  had  drawn  up  against  indulgences,  which  cir- 
cumstance may  be  considered  as  the  decisive  commencement  of  his 
illustrious  and  successful  enterprise.  This  day,  the  Thirty-first  of 
.October,  is,  therefore,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Centenary  of  tbe 
Reformation.  The  commemoration  of  that  event  by  devopt 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  by  a  diligent  care  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  those  blessings  which  have  emanated  from  it,  and 
by  an  earnest  solicitude  to  preserve  and  extend  them,  is  a  duty 
which  we  hope  our  readers,  in  common  with  all  Protestants, 
jvili  impose  upon  themselves,  and  which  we  beg  to  recommend 
to  them  as  one  of  their  most  interesting  obligations.  It  might, 
we  think,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  form  part  of  the  business 
of  all  Protestant  Teachers  of  Christianity  at  this  season,  to 
address  to  their  respective  congregations,  discourses  suitable  to 
the  remembrance  of  a  deliverance  so  great  and  glorious  as  that 
which  we  must  ever  associate  with  Luther's  name.  Other 
names  and  other  times,  are  worthy  of  a  cherished  recollection ; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  perceive  more  satisfactory  indications 
than  we  are  able  to  discern,  of  a  determination  in  those  persons 
who  are  reaping  so  largely  the  benefits  which  they  were  the  in- 
struments of  producing,  not  to  suffer  them  to  perish  from  the 
records  of  a  grateful  and  venerating  memory.  It  was,  how- 
ever, with  Luther,  that  the  great  and  successful  attempt  of 
opposing  the  corrupt  profligacy  and  tyranny  of  Popery  ori- 
ginated. It  is  to  his  noble  daring  and  magnanimous  perseve- 
rance, in  which  he  was  supported  by  a  higher  than  a  moral 
agency,  that  we  must  refer  the  measures  which  prevailed,  to 
obtain  for  Protestants  the  original  inheritance  of  Christian  tyeer 
rjaen,  on  which  by  impious  fraud  an  enemy  had  seized,  apef  oyer. 
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which  be  had  long  maintained  a  cruel  and  despotic  sway.  Tkt 
dominion  of  Popery  was  over  the  sotfte  of  men.  It  subverted  al 
their  rights,  and  held  them  in  bondage,  that  it  might  pursue 
its  own  designs  without  molestation,  for  which  darkness  was 
necessary,  as  it  will  always  be  chosen,  for  deeds  of  infamy  and 
blood. 

Let  our  readers  therefore  pause  at  this  occurrence  of  a  date  so 
memorable,  and  devise  for  themselves  the  return  which  thej 
shall  make  to  Him  who  has  chosen  their  inheritance  for  them, 
and  has  made  them  free  with  such  a  freedom  as  is  imported  in 
their  Protestant  designation.  Let  them  estimate  the  price 
which  has  been  paid  for  the  liberty  which  they  possess,  in  the 
unwearied  labours  and  blood  of  righteous  men.  And  let  them 
not  fail,  under  the  responsibility  which  their  high  and  singular 
privileges  create,  of  guarding  their  solemn  truMt,  with  tibe 
vigilance  and  zeal  of  an  appropriate  fidelity. 

The  spirit  of  indifference  is,  at  die  present  moment,  most  onsmf- 
able  to  professors  of  Protestantism.  Nothing,  they  may  set,  ii 
Wanting  in  the  agents  of  Popery,  but  the  poWer, to  extinguish  their 
fight  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  ancient  slavery.  They  may  observe 
most  clearly  the  proofs  that  there  exists  the  determination  til 
Overcome  and  destroy  from  among  men  the  substance  and  the 
flame  of  Protestantism.  Tbe  abettors  of  Papal  uSurpatiotfc 
Would  doom  to  utter  extinction  the  light  which  guide*  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Reformation,  and  that  liberty  of  mind  whidh  i*  theft 
glory.  In  the  very  Spirit  of  this  exterminating  resolution,  they 
have  revived  persecution,  Have  ftilmirtated  theiF  dtebreeff  against 
the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  htfVe  raised  the  failed  tribu- 
nals of  the  Inquisition,  and  have,  without  ceremony  and  Without 
disguise,  avowed  an  utter  hostility  to  freedom  of  inquiry.    It  is 

Juite  impossible  that  the  signs  of  our  time*  can  be  nfiseonstt>tte& 
t  is  not  the  freedom,  nor  is  it  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that 
can  be  included  in  measures  Whicti  have  been  already  adopted 
ttttonghout  Europe  :  objects  far  different  from  these  atO  in  the 
intention  of  the  originators  of  ttiose  m&astire£. 

At* such  a' period  as  the  present,  the  publication4  of  the  whit 
now  under  otir"  notice,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  most  season- 
able. The  revival  of  the'OWer  of  Jesuits,  by  the  Head  oT  the 
Rbrtristi'  Church,  is  assuredly  an  omen  of  ill.  It  is  a  deth'on- 
gttation  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of 
rtJantind  The  purposed  for  which  it  has  been  again  set  up.  ate 
t6  be  learned  ftbm  ttte  history  of  its  past  actiievfemerits,  and  tbe 
Knowledge  of  thestr  may  be  obtained'  from  the  work  befort 
Us.  The  important  lessons  which  it  inculcates^  cannot  be  too 
carefully  studied,  nor  too  extensively  diffused.  Though  it  is  thfc 
production  of  an*  anonymottt  author,  the  authority  of  its  details 
if  notimpaimtby  the  Wtfatf 6fW  natfle;  a^th%*prO)^rvt)Uchersr fot 
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the  facts  which  it  imbodies  are  uniformly  cited  :  the  political 
and  moral  reflections  must  receive  their  character  from  tfyeir 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
from  a  comparison  with  these  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

The  appellation  '  Mother  of  Harlots/  which  we  shall  take 
leave  to  consider  as  a  title  by  which  in  the  prophetic  anticipation 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  designated,  is, 
we  suppose,  intended  to  point  out  the  pre-eminent  infamy  of 
that  corrupt  hierarchy,  as  well  as  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the 
history  of  the  numerous  progeny,  which,  as  a  spurious  issue, 
have  proceeded  from  their  common  mother,  and  been  the  in* 
struments  of  diffusing  her  abominations  in  the  earth.  They 
make  manifest  their  descent,  by  the  qualities  which  are  so  con^ 
spicuous  in  their  constitution,  and  prevent  our  erring  in  the 
attempt  to  shew  their  true  affiliation.  '  Eremites  and  friers, 
'  white,  black,  and  gray/  are  the  undoubted  children  of  this 
prolific  mother,  by  whom  they  have  been  nursed,  as  well  as  bred, 
and  under  whose  fostering  influence  they  attained  the  growth 
and  strength  which  enabled  them  to  take  their  part  ia  supporting 
tl|e  delusions  and  tyranny  which  it  was  her  delight  to  practise* 
Among  these  agents  of  her  wickedness,  the  Jesuits  are  entitled 
to  distinct  notice,  both  on  account  of  the  principles  which  they 
have  imbodied  in  their  rules  of  conduct,  and  the  figure  they  ha*t> 
made  in  the  history  of  Modern  Europe.  Though  they  cannot 
boast  of  their  antiquity,  they  have  drawn  to  themselves  a  cele- 
brity that  may  compensate  for  the  lateness  of  their  birth,  as  it 
raises  them  high  in  the  scale  of  infamy  and  crime. 

The  revival  of  this  Order  is  one  of  the  numerous  incident* 
which  distinguish  the  '  New  j&ra'  of  our  own  times,  aad  by 
-which,  when  we  shall  have  ceased  froa*  fee&pg  interested  in  the 
changes  of  the  world,  the  character  of  the  events  aad  persons 
which  occupy  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  history,  will  b# 
tried.  Whether  it  win  be  to  the  glory,  or  to  the  shasse^  of  th» 
present  generation,  that  institutions  which*  in  tfe*  judges 
ment  of  our  ancestors,  were  ever  considered:  as  fraught  whk 
hostility  to  the  rights,  aad  liberties,  and  lives  of  maakind,  by 
the  growth  or  decay  of  which  they  were  accustomed  to  mfis/mro 
the  decrease  or  flourishing  state  of  truth  and  righteousness,  is  * 
problem  which  our  posterity  wiH  have  to  solve ;  and  aocordias 
to  their  just  determination  let  all  tile  authors  and  ahettons  of 
those  measures  from  which,  as  their  palpable  cause,  the  power  ef 
reviving  the  order  of  Jesuits,  of  erecting  the  tribunal  ot  the  Ia* 
quisition,  and  of  fulminating  anathemas. against  the  cuttivi 
of  knowledge  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  ha* 
derived,  receive  their  proper  award  of  infamy  or  of  praise.  ftfci% 
impossible  to  dispute  the  position,  that  ia  the  hands. of  nnnnaa 
temporaries  have  been  placed  the-  meaaa  of  putting  dopmhik 
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ever  the  power  from  which  these,  and  other  similar  proceettian 
have  emanated. 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  not  been  sparing  of  labour  in  Hi: 
compilation,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  of  acknowledging 
that  his  employment  has  been  as  well  directed  as  it  has  bees 
seasonable.  The  primary  object  of  his  exertions,  is  to  awaken 
the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  dangers  in  this  singular  crisis 
of  its  fortunes.  He  is  a  watchman  to  the  people  of  this  land, 
and  his  calls  to  vigilance  are  loud  and  urgent.  For  our  part, 
we  think  his  calls  are  the  effect  of  real  danger,  of  which  he. 
appears  to  have  entertained  early  and  most  sober  apprehension. 
The  revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  considered  in  its  con- 
nexion with  other  occurrences  of  the  present  period,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  circumstances  upon  which  thoughtful 
men  can  reflect  with  indifference;  and  most  assuredly  the 
Author  of  this  book,  in  his  persevering  attempts  to  lead  the 
public  to  the  contemplation  of  such  impending  mischiefs  aa 
those  which  his  warning  voice  announces,  has  not  been  con- 
bating  a  visionary  object.  His  omens  of  the  future,  are  just 
and  necessary  conclusions  from  observations  of  the  past ;  they 
are  lessons  of  sound  precaution  derived  from  a  review  of  his-, 
torical  facts,  which  may  be  disguised,  but  cannot  be  refuted, 
and  which  rest  on  foundations  that  can  be  broken  up  only  as. 
all  human  testimony  shall  be  discredited. 

In  the  introductory  pages  of  the  present  work,  there  are 
references  to  some  undeniable  facts  of  no  distant  date,  which 
well  merit  the  serious  attention  of  sober  minds,  as  they  swell  the. 
catalogue  of  profligate  transactions  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff* 
have  been  direct  parties,  and  which  proclaim  their  utter  con- 
tempt of  virtuous  principle.      It  cannot  be  erased  from  the 
tahlet  of  history,  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  have  sanctioned  the* 
most    atrocious   deeds,    and   extended    their    indulgence    and 
benediction  to  the  most  consummate  villains,  whose  perfidy  and  - 
crimes  single  them  out  from  the  race  of  wicked  men,  as  giants 
in  vice.     In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  his  predecessors, 
Pope  Pius  VII.  absolved  all  Frenchmen   from   their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Bourbons,  expressly  alienating,  not  only  the 
crown  of  France,  but  also  the  property  of  all  adherents  to  that 
family ;  declaring  by  bis  Bulls,  that  these  acts  eraauated  from* 
the  plenitude  of  our  Apostolic  power,  and  that  they  shoetd 
remain  for  ever,  valid  and  immutable.     With  what  face  can 
the  abettors  of  the  papacy  look  at  these  proofs  of  the  wretched  • 
imbecility  and  profligacy  of  their  head  )    Will  they  dare  as>ert 
the  more  than  mortal  wisdom  of  their  chief,  with  these  evidences 
of  the  basest  folly  confronting  them  i    And  will  they  attempt  ttr 
persuade  us  that  the  Papal  claims  to  dispose  of  kingdoms  and'  * 
thrones,  are  obsolete  and  abandoned  i    What  will  they  say  to -f 
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the  address  of  this  same  Pontiff,  informing*  the  Consistory  of 
feardinals,  convened  at  Rome,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1805, 
that,  '  he  cheerfully  complied  with  the  desire  of  his  beloved  Son 

*  in  Christ  (Napoleon),  to  be  anointed  with  his  holy  unction  by 

*  the  hands  of  his  Holiness  :  to  be  placed  by  the  most  solemn 
c  rites,  performed  by  his  Holiness,  in  the  highest  rank :  to 
'  receive  the  Imperial  Crown  by  a  solemn  inauguration  from 

*  his  Holiness,  impressing  the  ceremony  with  a  character  of 
1  religion,  and  calling  down  the  benediction  of  Heaven  ?'  What 
joy,  what  pleasure,  said  this  same  Pius  VII.  to  his  assembled 
Cardinals,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  '  we  experienced  in  our 
'  first  interview  with  the  Emperor,  whose  fame  has  sounded  to 
'  the  extremities  of  the  world,  and  whom  God  has  chosen  to 

*  restore  his  true  religion.  The  consecration  and  crowning 
'  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  our.  dear  daughter  Josephine,  his 
c  august  consort,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  manner.9 
Can  any  thing  more  be  wanting  to  complete  the  demonstration, 
that  Popery  is  the  same  in  pretension,  the  same  iu  practice, 
as  in  the  darkest  periods  of  past  ages  )  Can  the  eyes  of  men 
be  any  lotoger  shut  to  the  absurdity  of  its  farces,  and  the  horror 
of  its  tragedies  ?  What  reasons  shall  prevent  our  exposing  this  as- 
sumption of  '  Holiness,'  and  of  universal  authority,  to  the  scoff, 
and  scorn,  and  detestation  of  the  world  ?  '  It  appears,'  says  the 
Author  of  this  History  and  Reply, 

•  As  if  Providence,  by  thus  withdrawing  the  spirit  of  counsel  from 
this  mighty  Ruler  of  the  Romish  Church,  would  admonish  both  that 
part  of  the  world  which  admits,  and  that  part  of  it  which  resists  his 
Spiritual  dominion,  that  a  Pope  of  Rome  m  our  time,  is  as  formidable 
and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  tranquillity  of  the  world,  as  a  Pope 
of  Rome  was  formerly ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  to 
superior  liberality  ana  charity,  which  popery  may  make  at  this 
moment,  the  same  system  of  darkness  and  intolerance  is  in  full 
operation,  has  lost  no  part  of  its  distinctive  character,  has  grown 
ao  wiser  from  its  misfortunes,  and  has  only  lifted  its  head  again  for 
the  purpose  of  desolating  afresh  the  afflicted  and  exhausted  nations 
of  the  earth.'  p.  23. 

'  Is  this  the  man,'  exclaims  the  Author,  '  who  should  be 
1  courted  and  coquetted  with  by  the  highest  authorities  of  a 
1  Protestant  State?  Or  does  England,  either  from  ancient 
'  history  or  recent  experience,  imagine  that  she  has  any  thing 
1  to  gain  by  offering  incense  at  an  altar,  whose  unhallowed 
:  fires  excited  only  the  indignation  and  alarm  of  her  forefathers  ?' 

Air.  Dallas  and  his  coadjutors,  as  advocates  who  plead  the 
*ause  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  defend  the  recent  measures  of 
the  Papal  Court,  in  its  revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  stand 
exhibited  to  the  world  in  a  manner  as  offensive  as  it  is  pitiabje 
rod  degrading.    They  clamour  loudly  for  the  most  enlarged  anil 
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Unqualified  liberty  for  their  clients,  and  insist  on  the  re«ovtl  of 
every  restriction  which  can  be  considered  as  a  grievanct 
burdening  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets.  They 
take  every  possible  pains  to  represent  the  evil  and  h\)iistice  of 
withholding  from  the  persons  whose  interests  they  so  strenuously 
maintain,  whatever  can  he  construed  as  their  rights  and 
privilegest  and  give  the  highest  colouring  they  can  to  the 
60cct$  and  provisions  of  every  disabling  statute  pressing 
%gtu"nst  the  adherents  of  Popery.  Intolerance  is  the  object  of 
their  sharpest  invectives,  as  they  perceive  the  evidences  of  its 
existence  and  operation  in  Protestant  communities.  At  the  same 
time,  with  most  hardy  and  daring  inconsistency,  they  demand 
soom  to  be  made  in  all  Protestant  communities,  and  in  every 
qountry,  for  the  admission  of  an  establishment  which  is  radically 
*nd  incurably  intolerant ;  wluoh  holds  in  its  firmest  grasp  the 
murderous  weapons  of  hostility  and  extermination  against  all  other 
religious  profession  but  that  which  it  prescribes.    They  demand 

{perfect  liberty  for  an  establishment  which  denies  ail  rights  of 
reedom,  and  permits  no  man  to  remain  at  ease  in  the  possession 
of  the  objects  of  his  own  choice,  apart  from  its  approval; 
which  breathes  implacable  vengeanee  against  all  other  religious 
communities,  and  offers  the  alternative  of  death,  or  of  aubouasioa 
to  its  will,  to  all  whom  it  approaches.  Could  they  come  forward 
with  the  purity  of  truth,  and  exhibit  the  allegations  sad 
Remands  of  an  Institute  which  fully  allowed  to  others  the  sane 
l^nd  and  extent  of  claim  which  it  asserts  as  its  own  right; 
oould  they  ask  us  to  indulge  Popery  with  its  desires*  became 
Popery  has  no  desires  incompatible  with  those  of  persons  who 
do  not  acknowledge  it,  and  is  prepared  to  respect  as  sacred  the 
dictates  of  man's  conscience  in  every  place  and  circumstance; 
then  we  could  have  no  objection  to  approve  the  view  Mr. 
Dallas  and  his  associates,  in  their  performance  of  the  service 
which  they  have  assumed.  Bat  when  they  say,  We  will  not 
concede  to  you  as  a  right  what  we  ask  from  you  as  such,— we 
must  and  will  worship  as  we  please,  but  you  shall  not, — we 
will  not  be  restrained  or  incommoded  in  consequence  of  our 
religious  profession,  but  you  shall  be  restrained  in  yours, — we 
will  be  known  only  as  Catholic  Christians,  and  forbid  the  ap- 
plication of  every  other  title  to  us,  on  pain  of  penal  infliction, 
hut  we  shall  constantly  speak  of  you  us  heretics  ; — >yhen  they 
adopt  a  conduct  which  does  not  possibly  admit  of  any  in- 
terpretation different  from  that  now  given,  namely,  that  ts 
the  advocates  of  Popery,  they  plead  for  the  practical  acknow- 
ledgement of  rights  which  they  deny  in  every  other  application, 
and  demand  the  free  admission  of  Popery  to  alt  the  bepeffo  of 
a,  perfect  liberty,  while  its  inherent  principle  is  to  allow  no  to- 
leration ; — we  cannot  hut  regard  them  as  either  by  u^p^sitv  or 
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choice,  reduced  to  the  occupation  of  a  mo9t  humiliating  post. 
Where  is  their  conscience  ?  Where,  their  honour  ?  Can  they 
[without  remorse  and  shame,  reflect  on  their  having  advocated 
a  system  bigoted,  oppressive,  and  bloody  ?  Will  they  tell  us* 
with  honour  and  candour,  what  would  be  the  results  from  the 
possession  of  authority  in  this  and  every  other  country,  by  the 
Kuler  of  the  Romish  Church  ?  Would  they  not  be  precisely  the 
same  as  have  ever  marked  its  dominion  ?  Here  are  the  irresis- 
tible proofs  of  all  our  allegations,  the  demonstrations  which 
utterly  destroy  all  the  pretensions  of  Dallas,  and  writers  like  him, 
on  the  part  of  the  Popish  Church,  in  regard  to  an  improvement  of 
its  spirit.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1808,  the  Pope  addressed  a 
formal  letter  to  all  the  Cardinals,  containing  his  sentiments  on 
&  proposal  ot  Bonaparte,  for  granting  the  free  and  public  ex- 
ercise of  religious  worship  to  those  who  dissent  from  the  Romish 
communion,  in  which  lie  uses  the  following  words :  4  It  i* 
€  proposed   that  all  religious  persuasions  should  be  free,  and 

*  their  worship  publicly  exercised :  but  we  have  rejected  this 

*  article,  as  contrary  to  the  Can 6ns,  and  to  the  Councils;  to 

*  the  Catholic  Religion  ;  to  the  peace  of  human  life ;  and  to 

*  the  welfare  of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  coiise- 
4  tfuences  which  would  ensue  from  it.*  In  precisely  the  same 
ftptrit  did  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Belgium,  address  a 
letter  to  the  neiv  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  dated  July  28, 
1815,  in  which  occur  the  following  expressions  •  *  Sire,  The 

*  existence  and  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this 

*  part  of  your  kingdom,  are  inconsistent  with  an  article  of  the 
4  new  Constitution,  by  rthich  equal  favour  and  protection 

*  are  promised  to  all  religions.'*  The  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  in   favour  of  religious  liberty,  they  call  '  a  dan- 

*  wekous    innovation.'      '  The  Canonical  laws,*    they  say, 

*  have  always  rejected  Schism  and  Heresy  frdm  the  bosom'  of 
'  the  Church.'  They  assert  that  all  (he  resolutions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  hace  the  force  bf  Ecclesidstical  law  in  file 
provinces;  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  conncil  of  Trent,  decrees  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
To  crown  the  whole,  these  Bishops  declare  to  the  very  face  of 
their  Sovereign,  '  If  your  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  a  fundamen- 
ts tu  I  law,  protected  in  these  provinces  the  public  profession 
1  and  spreading  of  these  doctrines,  the  progress  of  which  wd 

*  are  bound  to  oppose  with  all  the  ca"i*e  and  energy  which  the 

*  Catholic  church  expects  from  our  office,  we  should  be  in 
'  formal  opposition  to  the  Taws  of  the  state.'  These  proceed- 
ings were  fully  approved  by  the  Pope,  Who  cottimendcd  the  zeal 
with  which  these  bigoted  and  intolerant  bishops  had  defended 
what  he  is  pleased  to  represent  as  '  the  right*  of  God  atNfctb* 
'  Church.' 

2S2 
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.  Where  then  is  the  good  faith  of  the  advocates  of  Popery,  hi 
ever  describing  it  as  invested  with  a  milder  character  than  it 
wore  in  its  days  of  persecuting  violence,  or  as  allowing  of  any 
kind  or  measure  of  forbearance  ?  Aud  where,  we  again  ask,  is 
their  honour,  in  seeking  access  in  every  part  of  the  world,  lor  an 
Establishment  of  deadly  and  unrelenting  malice  and  cruelty  ? 
These  facts,  the  authentic  acts  and  deeds  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Romish  Church,  should  be  circulated  among  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  :  let  them  be  every  where  proclaimed  to  prevent  the 
success  of  false  and  delusive  statements,  and  to  display  the  evi- 
dences of  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  extensively  known,  that 

FOPEKY  CANNOT  CHANGE. 

*  "  The.  inference  deducible  from  the  above,  is,  that  in  the  system  of 
die  church  of  Rome,  there  is  a  radical  and  incurable  delect;  that 
her  fundamental  principle  is  hostile  to  the  right  which  cdl  intellectual 
beings  possess  of  investigating  those  doctrines,  upon  the  reception  of 
which,  not  by  an  external  and  forced  assent  9  but  by  an  interna)  and  un- 
feigned belief,  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the  human  race  1 
depends ;  in  short,  to  seek  after  those  solid  proofs  and  valid  -  author*-  ' 
tiew,  which  alone,  by  producing  conviction,  can  effect  true  conver- 
sion. While  the  system  of  Papists  will  never  allow  them  to  compro- 
mise, or  accord  with,  such  investigations  of  religious  truth,  as  form 
the  glorious  characteristic  of  the  country  in  which  we  live,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  cannot  but  be,  intentionally  at  least,  tyrants  over  con- 
science." '  p.  20. 

Mr.  Dallas  has  ventured,  in  his  "  Defence  of  the  order  of 
u  Jesuits,"  ou  a  bold  argument,  when  he  asserts,  that  if  the 
Jesuits  had  never  been  suppressed,  the  French  devolution  would 
never  have  happened.  The  reasoning  which  he  employs  in  his 
.  attempt  to  make  good  this  wonderful  position,  will  frequently  re- 
mind the  readers  of  his  work,  of  the  old  method  of  connecting 
cause  and  effect,  as  related  by  Latimer  :  c  Tenterden  steeple  is 
'  the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands.9  c  The  growth  of  one  generation,1 
says  Mr.  Dallas,  '  sufficed  to  strip  the  tiara  of  the  veneration 
'  due  to  it*,  and  to  threaten  every  crown  in  Europe  with  ruin. 
'  In  1773,  Clement  XIV.  abolished  the  order.  In  1793,  a 
4  king  of  France  was  beheaded.'  To  say  nothing  of  the.  folly  ap- 
parent in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  who  boasts  of  bis  attach- 
ment to  a  Protestant  Church,  has  chosen  to  speak  of  the  Papal 
power  in  these  words,  Mr.  Dallas  will  doubtless  be  applauded  by 
many  readers,  for  providing  them  a  source  to  which  they 
may  trace  m  »ny  of  the  atrocities  and  slaughters  of  which  history 
has  recorded  the  memorials.  How  easy  is  it  to  remark,  that  in 
such  a  year  the  Jesuits  were  established  at  a  particular  place, 

*  *  If  this  be  not  arguing  like  a  Catholic,  what  is  ?  Protestants  know 
.  *  nothing  of  any  veneration  jdue  to  the  Pope.     Their  whole  system  if 

*  founded  on  the  denial  of  his  authority/  Note  p.  SO. 
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mud  within  such  a  subsequent  period  so  many  acts  of  wickedness 
were  perpetrated.  In  1603,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Sully,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Parliament,  took  the 
Jesuits  under  his  protection  :  in  1610,  he  was  assassinated !  It 
would  be  an  evidence  of  stupidity  not  to  learn  from  the  teachings 
of  such  a  master  in  mora!  science  as  Mr.  Dallas  ! 

Tue  advocates  of  Popery  should  never  advert  to  the  French 
Revolution.  They  never  can  lead  our  attention  to  that  memo- 
rable epoch,  without  putting  us  on  the  duty  of  examining' 
the  moral  state  of  France  previously  to  that  convul- 
sion. Let  Mr  Dallas  ring  changes  as  he  pleases  on  Atheism, 
Infidelity,  Jacobinism,  and  all  the  other  terms  and  epithets 
which  he  has  scattered  so  copiously  throughout  his  apologies  for 
the  Jesuits,  it  wdl  still  be  a  previous  question,  From  what  causes 
were  these  produced,  and  in  what  circumstances  of  moral  cul- 
ture did  they '  originate  ?  The  twenty  years  which  intervened 
between  the  abolishing  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI,  rapid  as  is  the  deterioration  of  nations,  will  not 
allow  of  such  a  transition  as  is  implied  in  Mr.  Dallas's  assump- 
tion. We  must  seek  the  causes  of  it  in  a  more  enlarged  circle 
of  years,  and  in  other  springs  than  those  which  impelled  the 
Jesuits  from  the  soil  of  France.  The  process  of  demoralising 
had  long  been  going  forward  in  that  country,  before  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Order,  and  the  primary  agents  in  preparing  the 
seeds  of  moral  disorder,  by  which  in  their  maturity,  corruptions 
bo  gross  and  excesses  so  deplorable  were  produced,  were 
the  ecclesiastics  of  France,  in  connexion  with  the  debasing  su- 
perstitions over  which  they  presided.  The  vices,  the  luxuries, 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  that 
body,  combined  with  the  natural  and  certain  tendencies  of  a  su- 
perstition which  could  gain  all  its  purposes  without  enlightening 
the  understanding  or  sancttfying  the  heart,  were  the  slowly  operat- 
ing but  destructive  causes  of  all  the  mischiefs  which  blended  them- 
selves with  the  French  Revolution.  A  philosopher,  investigating 
the  causes  of  such  effects  as  present  themselves 'to  our  consider- 
ation, in  the  state  of  the  Gallic  population,  and  mingle  with  the 
details  of  its  recent  history,  must  laugh  at  Mr.  Dallas's  method 
of  explaining  them.  The  following  attempt  at  their  discovery 
is  as  philosophic  as  it  is  palpable,  and  is  marked  by  characters 
of  truth. 

<  "  What,  then,  was  the  real  occasion  of  that  confederacy  of  wit 
and  talent,  which  burst  forth  with  such  scorchifag  and  detttottive 
effects  at  the  period  alluded  to  ? 

'  This  question  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  The  progress  from  su- 
perstition to  infidelity,  or  from  a.  corrupt  religion  to  no  religion  at 
ail,  is  very  simple  :  the  history  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  furnishes  ex- 
amples to  prove  ibis  point.  Under  the  JPagaii  system,  wfeiefrwt*  no 
other  than  a  corruption  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Primitive  Dispensation, 
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the  lapses  from  the  national  faith  were  almost  of  course*  and  tat 
wise  and  learned  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  (as  a  general  question) 
either  openly  denied  the  authority  of  "  them  that  were  no  Gods.9 
and  derided  the  claims  of  the  priesthood;  or  else  acquiesced  in  such 
a  system,  from  a  notion  that  even  a  false  religion  was,  as  a  question  of 
state,  better  than  none  at  all. — In  like  manner,  under  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papacy,  it  was  impossible  that  as  knowledge  was  diffused 
through  the  world  from  the  Reformation  downwards,  and  men  were 
permitted  to  think  for  themselves,  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  of 
Popery  should  not  become  apparent,  precisely  in  that  proportion  m 
which  light  was  thrown  upon  the  human  intellect.  Inquirers  of  this 
description  found  that  the  Religion  of  the  Romish  Church  would  not 
abide  a  close  examination,  and  that  it  would  much  leas  endure  the 
test  of  a  comparison  with  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  The  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility,  for  example,  was  too  monstrous  for  good  men  to 
recognize  with  safety  to  their  consciences,  when  they  observed  the 
errors  which  the  Popes  had  committed,  and  the  vices  in  which  they 
had  indulged :  while  that  of  Papal  Supremacy  was  too  gross,  either 
lor  wise  statesmen  or  true  patriots  to  admit  with  safety  to  their  coun- 
try. Thus  also  it  was  found,  that  the  spiritual  power  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  Romish  Clergy  (each  or  whom  hecante  the  Pope  of 
Us  own  district),  was  equally  at  variance  with  the  dictate*  of  good 
sense  and  sound  reasoning.  They  found  that  the  doctrine  of  Pur* 
jatory  accorded  no  better  with  any  thing  which  the  Scripture  had  re* 
vealed  in  support  of  it,  than  it  aid  with  the  constant  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  the  present  was  a  state  of  probation,  and  the  future, 
of  retribution.  The  doctrine  of  Papal  or  Priestly  Absolution  ap- 
peared to  them  only  an  usurpation,  by  man,  of  a  power  which  belonged 
to  his  Creator,  while  that  of  Papal  or  Priestly  Indulgences  afforded 
sanction  and  toleration  for  every  species  of  crime.  They  considered 
the  terrors  of  Ex* Communication  and  Anathema,  as  the  mere  en* 
gfoes  of  temporal  power,  assumed  for  secular  purposes  alone.  They 
regarded  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  as  an  invention,  by 
which  a  mystery  was  introduced  into  the  simplest  Institution  loir  ae 
other  purpose  than  to  enforce  the  necessity,  and  exak  the  a*ta*rty 
of  a  standing  Priesthood.  They  found  that  Auricular  Confession* 
while  it  enabled  the  Ministers  of  Religion  to  penetrate  into  the 
secrets  of  families  and  individuals,  tended,  above  every  other  ex- 
pedient, to  consolidate  their  power,  and  to  multiply  their  resources. 
They  considered  the  denial  of  the  Bible  to  the  common  people,  as  an 
evident  mark  of  the  departure  of  that  Church  from  the  truths  which 
it  revealed,  and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  weakness  of  a  system 
which  could  resort  to  such  a  measure.  They  further  regarded  all  the* 
attempts  of  the  Romish  Church  to  mix  human  Tradition  with  Divine 
Revelation,  as*  utterly  unjustifiable  upon  every  principle ;  and  ae  httle 
eould  they  endure  to  see  Tradition  putting  its  own  groat-and  comment 
upon  the  Scripture,  and  virtually  invalidating  the  sanctions*  and 
evading  the  force,  of  the  word  of  God  himself.  They  sheer  vod  that 
•  contempt  of  the  Institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  charsjeteriatsu  of 
Popery,  wherever  that  Religion  prevailed ;.  and  that  th*  viols* 
lion  of  the  Manriage  vow  was  almost  peculiar  to-  the  same 
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They  observed  a  religion  of  forms,  processions,  ceremonies,  and  ex- 
ternals, usurping  the  place  of  that  Holy  Faith  which  invariably  pro* 
duces  the  fruits  of  holiness,  without  which  the  Religion  of  every  man 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  utterly  vain.  There  appeared,  further,  in  Prayers 
and  Invocations  being  offered  to  Saints,  many  of  whom  had  been 
canonized  by  the  Romish  Church,  after  lives  of  open  and  notorious 
sin,  to  be  something  as  repugnant  to  reason  as  it  was  contrary  to  re* 
velation.  They  observed  further,  that  the  cruelties  and  persecutions 
which  that  Church  had  exercised  in  every  age,  were  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  calculated  only  to 
alienate  the  friends  of  Religion,  and  multiply  its  enemies.  When  to 
thtjM:  consideration*,  men  who  were  in  search  after  truth,  added  the 
imu.iTal  and  scandalous  lives  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  as  a  body,  chiefly 
arUh-g  our  of  their  self-imposed  celibacy,  they  i*erc  still  further  re* 
volttd.'*  Vol.  I    pp.  56— 58. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  things,  that  they  who  direct  our  attention 
to  the  Revolution  in  France,  as  so  destructive  to  religion,  compel 
the  recurrence  of  our  minds  :  a  state  of  things  full  of  decisive 
proof  that  the  very  opposites  of  Christian  religion  were  univer- 
sally chorished  and  practised  through  the  country.  Nothing 
was  nourished  under  the  gross  superstition  and  gorgeous  forms 
which  had  assumed  the  name  of  religion  in  France,  previously  to 
the  Revolution,  but  the  practical  disregard  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples, which  proceeded  by  regular  gradations  to  the  production 
of  a  spirit  that  left  men  without  God  in  the  world :  («fai). 
It  was  not  religion  that  was  overthrown  in  France  at  the  Revo- 
lution. The  circumstances  of  that  event,  only  unveiled  the 
gross  deformities  of  the  professed  Catholicism  of  the  nation,  and 
nQbrded  the  opportunity  to  those  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the 
midst  of  such  corruptions,  of  manifesting  their  real  character, 
find  acting  out  the  depraved  part  for  which  they  bad  been  pre* 
▼iously  prepared.  It  is  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  Franoe  wan 
no  much  of  a  Sodom  as  not  to  contain  ten  righteous  me*. 
Doubtless,  there  were  some  on  whose  minds  the  contemplation 
of  the  enormities  which  the  Popery  of  France  had  associated 
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#  (  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  Spain.'—*1  The  relimojt  of 
'  Spain,'  says  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  .his  Geography*  *>  is  the,  Roma* 
4  Catholic,  which  in  this  eountry  and  Portugal.nas  been  earned  to, 
4  4  pitch  of  fanaticism.  The  Monks  being  extremely,  numerous,  and 
4  human  passions  ever  the  same*  those  ascetics  atone  for  the  want  of 
*  marriage  by  the  practice;  of  adultery,  and  the  husbands,  from  the 
4  dread  of  the  Inquisition^  are  constrained  to  connive  at  this  emn> 
4  mous  abuse,  The  conscience  is  seared  by  the  practice  of  Absqlu* 
4  tion ;  and  the  mind  becomes,  reconciled  to  the  strangest  of  all  phs> 
4  nomena,  theoretic  piety  and  practical  vice  united  in  bonds  almost 
4  indissoluble.  The  vicjt  becomes  flagrant  beyond  concftptjmy  an 
4  it  is  practised  by  those  very  men  who  ought  to  exhibit  examples,  of 
4  pure  morality/  Pmkerton's  Qtograpky,  Vol.  1.  pp^409nnd 
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with  it, 'and  the  inquiries  which  they  suggested,  had  their  proper 
effect ;  persons  who  without  quitting  openly  a  Church  which  hat* 
departed  from  the  faith,  secretly  renounced  her  errors,  and 
kept  themselves  unspotted  from  her  pollutions.  Other  inquirers 
might  have  gone  over  to  the  reformed  Faith.  '  But  a  third  class* 
which  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  received  in  this  school  the 

Salifications  which  fitted  them  to  become  the  leaders  of  Infi- 
nity.   These  men, 

—  *  having  talent  enough  to  detect  the  absurdities  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  wit  enough  to  expose  them ;  observing  the.  grossest 
errors  both  of  doctrine  and  practice  passing  current  under  the  name 
of  Religion ;  and   being  too  proud  to  inquire,  whether,  amidst  such 
a  mass  of  evil,  some  good  might  not  lie  concealed;  themselves  sen- 
sual and  profligate,  and  determined,  notwithstanding,  to  hold  fast 
their  vices,  these  men  did  not  care  to  go  over  to  a  purer  system,  of 
which  they  knew  as  little,  and  thought  as  ill  as  of  their  own;  and 
yet  they  would  not  permit  the  multitude  to  continue  in  a  track  which 
could  so  easily  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  wrong  one.     They  visited 
therefore  the  abuses  of  the  Orthotic  Religion  upon  Religion  itself,  and 
Judging  of  every  other  Religion  by  the  specimen  before  them,  they 
invited  the  world  to  do  the  same,  and  unfortunately  succeeded  toe 
well.    With  men  whose  abilities  enabled  them  to  expose  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  national  faith,  but  whose  profligacy  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  wish  there  was  no  better,  there  was  no  other  resource 
than  in  something  worse,   and  that  alternative  was   infidelity: 
once  embarked  on  an  ocean  like  this,  it  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  desire  companions  for  such  a  voyage ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  wish  to  render  all  men  as  wicked  and  as  wretched  as  them* 
selves.    In  attacking  the  Clergy,  in  order  to  attain  their  object,  they 
certainly  were  not  likely  to  spare  any  part  of  that  body :  but  to  con- 
tend, as  Mr.  Dallas  does*  that  they  singled  out  thk  jksuits,   as 
more  peculiarly  against  their  new  Philosophy,  than  others,  and  that, 
by  doing  so,  they  proved  the  Jesuits  to  be  the  steady  friends  of  true 
Religion,  regular  government,  and  the  peace  of  the  world ;    these 
are  positions  which  Mr.  Dallas  must  be  content  to  have  asserted, 
for  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  proof.9 

*  If,  indeed,  the  new  philosophers  had  pursued  a  course  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  there  would  have  been  nothing  surprising  in  it, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  formed  the  most  cor- 
rupt modification  of  a  corrupt  system :  and  therefore  so  far  from  that 
event  (if  it  had  taken  place}, having  in  any  way  assisted  Mr.  Dallas 
in  establishing  either  the  moral  purity  or  political  utility  of  the  Jesuits, 
it  could  only  have  gone  to  confirm  the  met  already  advanced ;  namely, 
that  the  debased  condition  into  which  the  Catholic  Religion  mid 
sunk,  was  in  fact  the  occasion  of  an  Infidel  attack  upon  Religion  it. 
self,  through  the  medium  of  a  Church  whose  members,  whether  they 
might  call  themselves  by  one  name  or  another,  had,  as  a  general 
question,  apostatized  from  the  truth.'  pp.  59—60. 

.The,  entice  question  on  the  moral  tendencies  and  .effects  of  - 
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Popery,  where  it  is  left  to  itself,  is  too  important  to  be  hastily 
dismissed  from  the  minds  of  our  readers.  These  are  not  to 
be  learned  from  the  representations  of  Catholic  writers  in  Pro- 
testant nations,  nor  from  the  state  of  a  country  controlled  by 
Protestant  principles ;  they  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
inspection  of  a  imputation  among  whom  Popery,  in  its  full  un- 
checked operation,  with  its  numerous  clergy,  and  its  long 
parade  of  ceremonies,  and  habits,  and  forms,  is  disclosing 
its  proper  character.  Our  readers  will  have  noticed  in  a 
preceding  pai*e,  the  extract  from  Pinkerton's  Geography,  de- 
scriptive of  the  depravation  of  manners  in  the  Ecclesiastics  of 
Spain  and  Portugal :  on  the  same  authority  we  lay  before  them 
the  following  quotations,  as  they  occur  in  the  work  now  under 
our  notice. 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  asserted,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  the  only  superstition  in  the  universe  which 
has  at  any  period  necessitated  the  practice  of  vice ;  thus  confirming 
the  maxim  that  the  corruption  of  the  purest  and  best  system  is  always 
the  worst.  Were  an  Apostle  again  to  visit  Spain,  he  would  certainly 
begin  with  preaching  the  Christian  practice,  as  if  the  very  idea  of 
Christianity  had  perished,  and  his  first  duty  would  be— To  convsbv 

THE  ECCLESIASTICS.*     ' 

Again,  speaking  of  France,  he  says, 

'  The  laws,  and  decency  of  marriage,,  are  frequently  sacrificed, 
and  the  looseness  of  the  French  morals  in  regard  to  the  female  sex, 
has  become  proverbial.' 

And  further ; 

'  The  religion  of  France  was  the  Ropaan  Catholic  till  the  Revo^. 
lotion  established  freedom  of  conscience,  or  rather  gave  an  undue 
ascendency  to  concealed  Atheism,  which  any  Superstition  remarkably 
absurd,  has  a  tendency  to  produce.  But  the  strongest  minds,  as  usual, 
remained  Deistical.'  See  Pinkerioii's  Geography f  Vol.  I.  pp.415t' 
263,  and  257.    Vol.  I.  pp.  60— 61. 

Let  the  thoughtful  reader  digest  these  accounts.  Let  him 
consider  the  state  in  which  morals  must  be,  .  whece  .  there 
exists  a  form  of  religion  that  '  necemtitatee  the  practice  qf[ 
4  vice ;'  and  such  is  Roman  Catholicism,  as  it  opposes  Us  ex- 
ternal regulations  to  the  very  nature  of  man,  to  passions  whicb 
the  Creator  has  identified  with  the  human  constitution.  Let  him 
consider  the  extent  to  which  fhe  worst  species  of  profligate 
wickedness  must  diffuse  its  consequences,  where  the  sexual  pas- 
sion, restrained  by  positive  law  from  its  proper  and  pure  enjoy- 
ment, seeks  and  obtains  its  gratification,  by  violating  the  sanc- 
tities of  domestic  relations,  and  binding  down  the  dishonoured 
mind  to  silent  discontent,  by  inducing  the  terrors  of  the  Indtti*  *' 
sition !    Let  him  refiect  en  tb*  numbers  of  wbk£  thtifadPi 
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composed,  to  whom  celibacy  is  ordained  by  the  wicked  policy 
of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  if  the  chastity  of  his  relatives,  and 
the  consoling  quiet  of  his  own  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  hk 
domestic  peace,  be  of  high  price  in  his  estimation,  he  will  revolt 
at  Popery. 

On  some  points  of  great  moment  we  feel  ourselves  at  va- 
riance with  the  Author  of  the  present  work.  The  sentiments 
Which  he  entertains  on  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  are  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  known  and  declared  opinions  of  oar 
Journal.  We  therefore  the  more  readily  cite  from  his  pages,  the 
folio  wing"  sentence,  as  evidence,  that  the  feeling  which  it  ex** 
presses,  is  not  peculiar  to  ourselves,  or  to  the  persons  with  whom 
on  religious  questions  we  are  agreed. 

• 

'  To  its  own  demoralized  and  vitiated  condition,  Christian  Europe 
must  refer  the  tremendous  visitation  she  has  experienced ;  a  visita- 
tion which,  so  far  from  having  had  the  purifying  and  salutary  effects 
which  might  have  been  anticipated,  has  only  seen  her  settle  dowa 
again  into  the  dregs  of  the  same  system  which  was,  before,  her  sor- 
row and  her  shame  : — a  visitation  ivhick,  after  all  the  expenditure  sf 
Protestant  blood  and  treasure*  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  if 
the  xoorld,  has  only  issued  in  the  restoration  of  the  Pope*  the  revived  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  ¥ — 
p,  61—62. 

Will  the  Author  explain  how  it  has  so  happened  that  these 
should  be  the  only  results  of  measures  devised,  and  for  a  long 
period  of  years  supported,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  world?  They  are  acknowledged  to  be  no  part  of  those 
liberties,  but  are  proclaimed  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  thero  ;  and 
yet  they  are  the  objects  which  directly  connect  themselves  with  a 
successful '  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties'  of  mankind,  and 
Wit!)  the  mind  of  those  persons  by  whom  that  'defence'  has  been 
conducted  !  Whatever  was  soughtfor  by  the  expenditure  of  Pro- 
testant blood  and  Protestant  treasure,  has  been  obtained,  in  the 
declared  judgement  of  those  who  directed  the  employment  of  all 
the  means  by  which  Protestant  blood  was  poured  out  like  water, 
a:  d  Tr  ttstant  treasure  was  lavished  to  prodigality.  They  an- 
nounced the  accomplisiunent  of  their  objects,  with  rapturous  ap- 
plause ;  they  exulted  in  the  success  of  their  measures.  And  here 
is  the  recorded  confession  of  the  Author,  that  the  only  results 
are  opposed  to  the  rights,  and  are  subversive  of  the  liberties,  of 
the  world  !  There  are  passages  in  his  book  which  induce  us  to 
put  to  him  the  question  of  explanation  on  this  subject. 

The  Author  animadverts,  (p.  104)  we  think  with  justice,  on 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  History, 
speaks  of  the  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  with  him,  that  Burnet's  reflection  on  the  whole 
subject,  is  more  dignified  and  appropriate,  than  the  positive  as- 
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sumptions  of  Mr.  Fox.     '  These  things  put  a  man  in  the  dark  ; 

*  and  in  this  mist  matters  must  be  left  till  the  great  revelation  of 

*  ali  secrets,  and  there  I  leave  it.*  The  mysteries  of  that  series 
of  transactions  which  are  included  in  the  alleged  plot,  have  nqt 
been  dissipated  by  any  light  which  has  been  let  in  upon  theip, 
since  Burnet's  time. 

That  Mr.  Dallas  should  put  hiipself  forward  as  the  advocate 
•f  the  Jesuits,  should  not  perhaps  appear  strange  to  us,  after 
perusing  such  a  passage  as  the    following  :    '  Attached  my- 

*  sell  to   the  Church  of  England,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  to  me, 

*  that  the  Reformation  has  generated  the  most  absurd  supersti- 
'  .lions  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  man  of  unbiassed 
'  mind  and  good  sense,  who  would  not  rather  embrace  all  that 
'  has  been  retrenched  from  the  Catholic  creed,  -than  adopt  the 

*  spurious  abominations  and  blasphemies  which,  evfery  where, 
'  under  the  screen  of  toleration,  disgrace  the  world.*  On  this 
passage  the  writer  of  the  History  animadverts  with  a  severity 
which  is  not  in  the  least  beyond  the  requisite  peasure ;  accom- 
panying his  strictures  with  remarks  on  the  {state  of  Europe  in 
general,  and  of  England  in  particular,  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
as  selected  from  a  mass  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  perused  by 
a  consistent  Protestant,  or  '  a  man  of  unbiassed  mind/  without 

Producing  the  most  cordial  satisfaction  with  Protestantism. 
Fbat  abominations  and  blasphemies  that  couM,  for  a  tnomeqf, 
*gpire  to  the  thousandth  part  of  the  impiety  and  horrible  atro* 
cities  which  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  legitimate  abomina- 
tions and  profaneness  of  the  Ronpish  Church,  have  ever  shewn 
themselves  to  the  world  in  Protestant  communities  ?  Did  Mr. 
Dallas  ever  find  among  Protestants,  such  an  abomination  as  de- 
signating with  the  title  of  Christ's  vicar,  an  infamous  wretch  laded 
with  all  the  enormities  of  vice,  and  consummate  in  wickedness  ? 
What  profaneness  can  he  find  in  Protestant  records,  comparable 
to  this  ?  Can  any  tiling  among  the  abettors  of  the  Reformation, 
be  found  to  match  with  details  such  as  the  following  ? 

*  Grose  has  published,  in  his  preface  to  his  Antiquities  of  England* 
and  Wales,  two  letters,,  addressed  by  Doctor  Layton  and  another  (two 
of  the  visiters  of  the  Religious  Houses)  to  Cromwell,  in  or  about  the 
year  J  537  ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved,  together  with  manr 
others,  in  the  Bodleian  library.  They  are  as  follows  : — "  Pleasem 
"  it  your  Worship  to  understand,  that  we  came  from  Glastonbury  to 
"  Bristow.  I  here  send  you  for  relics  two  flowers,  that  on  Christmas 
*'  even  will  spring  and  bear  flowers.  Ye  shall  also  receive  a  bag  of 
*'  relics,  wherein  ye  shall  see  strange  things,  as  God's  coat,  em 
*'  Lady's  smock,  part  of  God's  supper,  and  part  of  the  stone  on  wbkfc- 
"  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  :  belike  Bethlehem  affords  plenty  *f 
"  stone.     These  are  all  of  Maiden  Bradley,  whereof  is  a  Holy.^aQjer 

*  Priour,  who  hath  but  six  children,  and  but  one  daughter  riiarried 
"  yet  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery*  but  trusting  sbortlie  to  marrit 
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«'  the  rest.  His  sons  be  till  men  waiting  upon  hiau  He  thamb 
«*  God  he  never  meddled  with  married  women,  but  all  with  maidens 
"  the  fairest  that  could  be  gotten,  and  always  married  them  right 
"  well.     The  Pope,  considering  his  fragilitie,  gave  him   licence  tt 

<c  keep  a ;  and  he  has  good  writing  under  seal  to  discharge  ha 

"  conscience,  and  to  chuse  Mr.  Underhill  to  be  his  ghostly  father, 
«  and  he  to  give  him  plenary  absolution.  I  send  you  also  our  Lady's 
*'  girdle  of  Bruton,  a  solemn  relic,  sent  to  women  in  travail ;  Mary 
"  Magdalen's  girdle,  which  Matilda  the  Empress,  founder  of  Fairley, 
"  gave  with  them,  as  sayeth  the  Holy  Father  of  Fairley.  I  have 
u  crosses  of  silver  and  gold,  Sir,  which  I  send  you  not  now,  because 
«  I  have  more  to  be  delivered  this  night  by  the  Priour  of  Maiden 
"  Bradley.  There  is  nothing  notable,  the  brethren  be  kept  so 
"  straight,  that  they  cannot  offend;  but  fain  they  would,  if  they 
"  might,  as  they  confess,  and  such  fault  is  not  in  them. 

(Signed)        "R.Lattoii. 

«'  From  St.  Austin's,  without  Bristol." 

«  My  singular  good  Lord,  &c.  As  touching  the  Abbot  of  Bar/, 
u  nothing  suspect  as  touching  his  living;  but  it  was  detected  he  lay 
«  much  forth  at  Grainges,  and  he  spent  much  money  in  playing  at 
"  cards  and  dice.  It  is  confessed  and  proved,  that  there  was  here 
*'  such  frequency  of  women  comying  and  resortyng,  as  to  no  place 
"  more.  Among  the  relics  are  found  the  coals  St.  Lawrence  was 
"  roasted  withal ;  the  paring  of  St.  Edmund's  nails :  St.  Thomas  of 
"  Canterbury's  pen-knife  and  books  ;  and  divers  sculls  for  the  head- 
"  ach :  pieces  of  the  holy-cross,  able  to  make  a  whole  cross :  other 
"  relicks,  for  rain,  and  for  avoiding  the  weeds  growing  in  corn,  Ac. 
«'  Your  servant  bounden. 

*•  From  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  (Signed)        "  Joseph  Rice.'' 

Vol.  I.  p.  213.— See  Preface  to  Grose's  Antiq.  p.  99. 

Disce  omnia.  For  this  was  not  a  state  of  things  peculiar  to 
England.  These  details  present  us  the  picture  of  Popery  gene- 
rally ;  it  is  the  same  in  all  countries.  And  yet  there  are  minds  to 
which  all  the  ignorance  and  wickedness,  the  frauds,  and  mum- 
meries, and  base  immoralities  of  the  darkest  and  most  degraded 
periods  in  human  history,  are  preferable  to  the  state  of  things 
■which  Protestantism  challenges  as  its  own  !  Some  minds  love 
darkness  rather  than  light ! 

Our  readers  will  have  already  drawn  for  themselves  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  u  Reply"  to  Mr.  Dallas's  defence,  embraces  the 
general  consideration  of  the  most  interesting"  facts  in  the  History 
of  the  Reformation,  and  of  that  opposition  to  Protestantism, 
which  its  inveterate  enemies  have  supported.  The  "  Reply"  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  on  all  the  main  points  of  the"  dispute, 
though  we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Author  has  been  pleased  to  illustrate 
tome  of  his  positions.  We  reserve  our  account  of  the  History, 
.  for  our  next  Number. 

(To  be  continued*) 
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A  new  Monthly  publication  is  pro- 
jected by  some  friends  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  if  to 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  concerns 
of  that  Institution,  to  be  called  The 
Biblical  Register,  and  to  commence  on 
the  1st  of  January  next.    The  proposed 
plam  of  the  Work  is  to  contain,   I.  An 
historical  account  of  the  Society.     II. 
Essays  on  any  principle  or  practice  of 
tbe  Society.     IIL  Review  of  Works  re- 
lating to  the  Society.    IV.  Memoirs  or 
biography  of  persous  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  Society.    V.  Home  in- 
telligence.     VI.    Foreign    intelligence. 
VII.  Miscellaneous  matter.      It  is  also 
proposed  to  furnish  portraits  of  persons 
particularly  connected  with  the  Society. 
Any  remarks  on  the  proposal,  or  any 
bints  for  the  management  of  the  Work, 
will  be  most  gratefully  received,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Projectors  of  the  Biblical 
Register,  to  be  left  at  L.  B.  Seeley's, 
169,  Fleet  Street,  London.     The  price 
of  the  Work  is  to  be  6<t  a  Number, 
and  the  profits   to  be  devoted  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  be 
published  Prinetpia  Hebraic*,  comprising 
a  grammatical  analysis  of  five  hundred 
and  sixty-four  \erses,  so  selected  from 
various  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  as 
to  contain  within  themselves  nearly  all 
the  words  of  common  use  which  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible.     The  Serviles  are 
printed  throughout  in  hollow  characters, 
and  such  assistances  are  afforded  a*  it  is 
presumed  will  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
sacred  tongue.      A  concise  Grammar  is 
prefix*  d,  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged 
ax  to  suit  both  those  students  who  ap* 
prove  of  the  Points,  and  those  who  re- 
ject them.     Tbe  work  has  been  enlarged 
from  tbe  "  small  pocket  volume"  first 
proposed,  to  an  octavo  of  above  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pag°s.  Price  lis. 

A  sixth  volume  of  Discourses  se- 
lected from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev. 
B.  Beddome,  A.M.,  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month* 


The  Rev.  Mark  WHks>  of  London,  is 
preparing  for  pool-cation  a  History  of 
Ireland,  in  a  oompendions  form. 

Early  in  November  will  be  published 
"  Family  Suppers,"  consisting  of  inte- 
resting Tales  for  the  Instruction  and 
Amusement  efi  Young  Persons,  illus- 
trated by  Engravings. 

In  the  Press;  tbe  Religion  of  Man- 
kind, in  a  series  of  Essays.  By  Rev. 
Robert  Bornside,  A.M.  in  two  vols* 
octavo. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, A  Complete  History  of  the  Spa- 
nish Inquisition,  from  the  period  of  hi 
establishment  by  Ferdinand  V.  to  the 
present  time,  drawn  from  the  most  an* 
thentic  documents.  By  lion  Juan  An* 
tonio  Uorente,  one  of  tbe  principal 
officers  of  tbe  Inquisitorial  Court,  and 
member  of  several  academies.  Tran- 
slated from  the  Spaaiah. 

Intended  for  publication  before  the 
close  of  tbe  present. year, "  A  Sketch  of 
my  Friend's  Family,"  a  Tale,  designed 
to  convey  some  Practical  Hints  on  Re- 
ligions and  Domestic  Society.  By  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Author  of "  Herwick  Tales," 
Immediately  will  be  published,  the 
History  of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  a 
part  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  with  letters  descriptive  of 
a  sail  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  ami  of 
tbe  Glaciers  of  Chamooni. 

In  the  press,  The  History  of  Etunere 
and  Rosa,  .an  Episode  2  the  merry  mat- 
ter by  John  Mathers  1  the  grave  by  a 
solid  gentleman.    In  2  Vols.  19mc% 

Also,  The  Quakers,  a  tale.  By  Eliza 
B.Lester.     In  lSmo.      . 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  two  oc- 
tavo volumes,  A  Course  of  Sermons*  for 
tbe  Lord's  Bay  throughout  the  Year ; 
including  Christmas  Day,  the  First  Day 
of  Lent,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension 
Day.  Adapted  to,  and  taken  chiefly 
from,  the  Service  for  the  Day.  JJr  Jo- 
seph Holden  Pott,  A.M.  Arcbdeftdon  of 
London,  and  Vtear  of  St  Martin*  In  the 
Fields. 
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To  be  published  early  in  the  Winter, 
by  subscription,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Sabellian  Unita- 
rianism,  shown  to  be  "  the  God  denying 
Apostacy."  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales, 
D.D.  Rector  of  Killesandra. 

In  the  press,  The  Life  of  Richard 
Watson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  written 
by  himself  at  different  intervals,  and 
revised  in  1814.  Published  by  his  Son. 
Richard  Watson,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of 
Llandaff  and  Wells.  In  4to,  with  a 
Portrait  of  hit  Lordship,  from  an  original 
Picture,  by  Romney. 

In  the  press,  Travels  through  Den- 
mark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  Nor- 
way, aud  Russia  ;  with  a  Description  of 
the  City  of  St.  Petersburgh,  during  the 
Tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  By  E. 
D.  Clarke,  LL.D.  being  the  Third  and 
last  Part  of  the  Author's  Travels  iu 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  4to.  with 
numerous  Engravings  of  Views,Maps,&c. 

In  the  press,  Shakspeare  aud  his 
Times  j  including  the  Biography  of  the 
Poet;  Criticisms  on  his  Genius  and 
Writings;  a  Disquisition  on  the  object 
of  his  Sonnets  ;  a  new  Chronology  of 
his  Plays ;  and  a  History  of  the  Man- 
ners, Customs,  and  Amusements,  Super- 
stitions, Poetry,  and  Elegant  Literature 
of  his  age.  By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D. 
Author  of  Literary  Hours,  and  of  Essays 
on  Periodical  Literature.  In  2  vols.  4to, 
with  a  Portrait,  &c. 

A  General  View  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Possessions  of  the  Crown, 
the  Laws,  Commerce,  Revenues,  Of- 
fices, and  other  Establishments,  Mili- 
tary as  well  as  Civil.  By  John  Adolphus 
P.S.A.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Madame  de  Stael's  Memoirs  of  the 
Private  Life  of  her  Father,  the  celebrated 
M.  Necker,  will  soon  appear  in  an 
octavo  volume,  French  and  English. 

The  Rev.  F.  Hum  fray  will  soon  pub- 
lish, Thoughts  on  Happiness,  a  poem. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Law,  his  Memorials  of 
ttemarkable  Things  in  his  Time,  from 
1638  to  1684,"  are  printing  frum  the 
original  manuscript,  with  notes  by 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Etq.  in  a 
quarto  volume. 

Sir  H.  M.  Wei  I  wood,  bart.  will  soon 
publish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  und  Writings  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Eiskme,  of  Caiuock. 

The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Benj.  Franklin, 
written  by  himself  to  a  late  period,  and 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  by 
his  grandson,  will  be  published  early  in 
the  next  month,  in  a  quarto  volume* 


Letters  of  William  First  Dnke  of 
Queensberry,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  are  printing  from  the  originals 
in  the  Editor's  possession,  in  a  quntj 
volume,  with  portraits  and  fac-sicnilts. 

The  Rev.C.  Maturio,  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Bertram,  Is  printing  a  talc, 
iu  three  volumes. 

Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  has  in  tbe 
press,  an  accoont  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepaul,  in  a  qaarto  volume  with  en- 
gravings. 

Mr.  T.  Squire  of  Epping,  is  printing 
a  Grammar  of  tbe  Element*  of  Astro* 
nomy,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  students. 

Mr.  Beaufort,  of  Dublin,  is  preparing 
for  tbe  press,  a  New  Theory  of  Mag- 
netism, especially  tbe  phenomena  that 
relate  to  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  is  printing  a 
new  edition,  revised,  altered,  and  con- 
siderably  augmented,    of    Horse    Mo-     J 
saics. 

Octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Watkina'  Me- 
moirs of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  esq.  and  Mr.   ' 
Northcote's  Life   of  Sir   Joshua   Rey- 
nolds, will  soon  appear. 

Dr.  Coote  will  publish  in  tbe  ensuing 
month,  a  third  edition  of  the  History 
of  Europe,  from  the  year  1763  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802  ;  and  a  new 
volume  continuing  the  period  from  1808 
to  tbe  pacification  of  Paris  in  1815.-— 
These  two  volumes  are  written  as  a 
continuation  of  Dr.  Russell's  History  cf 
Modern  Europe;  of  the  first,  two  edi- 
tions have  been  sold,  and  the  tatter  is 
now  published  with  a  view  of  gratifying 
the  desire  that  many  have  expressed  of 
possessing  a  regular  and  connected  his- 
tory of  modern  times,  and  wiJl  be  each 
sold  separately. 

Mr.  T.  Faulkner,  of  Chelsea,  is  pre- 
paring a  Topographical  History  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington ; 
including  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures 
in  the  royal  gallery  of  the  palace. 

Capt.  H.  Golownin,  of  the  Russian 
navy,  has  in  the  press,  a  Narrative  of 
a  Residence  in  Japan,  in  1811-12-13; 
with  observations  on  the  country  and 
tbe  people. 

Mr.  Barlow,  of  Woolwich,  will  soon 
publish  an  essay  on  the  Strength  and 
Stres*  of  Timber,  founded  upon  a  course 
of  experiments  made  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  tables  and  plates. 

Dr.  George  Henning  of  Bridgwater, 
is  printing  a  Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption. 
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CLASSICAL   LITERATURE. 

onii  Juvenalis  Aquinatis  Satire 
d  optimr.rmn  Exemp'.arium  Fidem 
litiB,  perpetno  Comuientario  illus- 
ntquc  Pioon.iio  ct  Argumentis  In- 
e.  A  Giorgio  Alex.  Ruperti. 
um  Kdi*. onern  Gottingensem,  aq- 
idex  copiosissiinus.  8vo.  lOg.  6d. 

• 

HI8TOSY. 

History  of  the  Ancient  Noble  Fa- 
'  Marmyuu  ;  their  singular  office 
g's  C  -»mpion,  by  the"  Tenure  of 
roniai  Manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  the 
r  of  Luco.n:  also,  other  Dgni- 
renures,  and  the  Services  of  Lon- 
gford, ice.  on  the  Coronation-day. 
Whole  collected  at  a  great  Ex- 
Tram  the  Public  Records;  and  li- 
ed by  a  Variety  of  Notes  and  Re- 
,  and  enib'-llished  with  several  cu- 
Ingravings.  By  T.  C.  Banks,  E*q. 
8s.— 4to.  II.  15s. 

Seneral  History  of  Malvern;  in- 
,  to  compiise  all  the  Advantages 
luide,  with  the  more  important 
i  of  C  hernial,  Mineralogical,  and 
ical  Information.  By  John 
ien<,  Esq.  Km  belli  shed  with  Five 
foolscap  8vo.    9s.,  Urge  Paptr 

ers  on   English    History,  for  the 
School*.     By  J.  Bigland.  12mo. 
irds. 

MEDICAL. 

Essay  on  the  Chemical  History 
rlcdical  Treatment  of  Calculous 
lers.  By  A.  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
ian  to  Guy's  Hospital,  &c.  royal 
3s.  boards. 

neations  of  the  Cutaneous  Dis- 
compriscd  in  the  Classification  of 
te  Dr.  Willan ;  including  the 
r  part  of  the  engravings  of  that 
r,  in  an  unproved  state,  and  com- 
;  the  Sei  :cs  as  intended  to  have 
nished  by  him.  By  T.  Bateman, 
F.L.S.  Physician  to  the  Public 
isary,  and  to  the  London  House  of 
;ry.  With  upwards  of  Seventy 
;d  Plates.  4 to.  l(2l.  12s.  boards. 

NATUUAC.   HISTORY. 

Natnr-.list's  Pocket-Book,  or 
t's  Companion  ;  being  a  brief  lo- 
tion to  the  various  Branches  of 
J  History,  with  approved  Methods 


for  collecting  and  preserving  Quadru- 
peds, Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects, 
Shells,  Corals,  Seeds,  Plants,  Woods, 
Fossils,  Minerals,  &c.  &c.  With  the 
Generic  Characters,  Hibits,  and  Places 
of  fcesort  of  the  different  Genera  of 
Zoological  Subject*.  By  GeorgeGraves, 
F.LS.  Illustrated  by  Eight  Plates.  14s. 
plain,  and  II.  Is.  coloured. 

poetry. 

Spiritual  Poems,  or  Fve  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Vine  Evangelical  Hymns  on 
Various  Subjects,  for  the  private  Use  of 
Christ. ans,  and  also  adapted  fur  public 
worship.     By  Tbouias  Row. 

POLITICAL. 

An  Historical  Research  into  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe. 
By  Gould  Francis  Leckie.  ftvo.  10*.  6d. 
boards. 

THEOLOGY.  ' 

The  Variation  of  Publio  Opinion  and 
Feelings  considered,  as  it  respects  Reli- 
gion. A  Sermon,  preachei  before  the 
R  ght  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Saruro, 
on  his  Visitation,  held  at  Devizes.  on 
Friday  the  15th  of  August,  1817.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe.  LL.B.  R*cior  of 
Trowbridge,  in  the  Diocese  of  Sarum. 
Is.  6d. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Sacrament  of  tha 
Lord's  Supper.  By*the  Rev.  Charles 
Coleman,  M.A.  M.R.I.A.  Is. 

A  Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  selected  from  the  best  Au- 
thors, with 'some  Originals  carefully  ar- 
ranged, with  correct  indices,  and  the 
names  of  Tunes  adapted  to  the  Hymns. 
3s.  bound. 

Scripture  Portraits,  or  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Adapted  to  Juvenile  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Stevenson,  of  Castle 
Hedinghain.  2  vols.  12mo,  8s.  " 

TRAVELS  AND  TO  POOR  AMY. 

A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
late  Embassy  to  China  ;  comprising  an 
authent  c  Narrative  ol  the  public  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Embassy,  ot  the  Voyage 
to  and  from  China,  and  of  the  Journey 
over  Land  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Pei- 
ho,  to  the  Return  to  Canton  ;  inter* 
spersed  with  Observations  upon  the 
Face  of  the  Country ^Uw  Policy,  tfea. 
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Mural  Character,  and  Manner*  of  the 
Chinese  Nation.  By  Henry  EUis,  Esq. 
Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Third  Com- 
missioner. 4to.  21.  2a,  boards. 

An  Excursion  to  Windsor,  through 
Battersea,  Putney,,  Kew,  Richmond, 
Twickenham,  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
Hampton  Court ;  interspersed  with  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Anecdotes,  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  rising  Genera- 
tion :  with  an  Account  of  his  Majesty's 
last  Walks  on  the  Terrace  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Also  a  Sail  down  the  River 
Medway,from  Maidstone  to  Rochester, 
and  from  Rochester  to  the  Nore,  upon 
the  Opening  of  the  Oyster  Beds.  By 
John  Evans,  A.M.  To  which  is  an- 
nexed, A  Journal  of  a  Trip  to  Paris,  in 
the  Autumn  of  1816,  by  Way  of  Ostend, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
Waterloo.  Embellished  with  Wood- 
cuts. By  John  Evans,  jun.  A.  M .  1 2mo. 
9s. 

EbePs  Traveller'*  Guide  through 
Switzerland.  Altered  and  improved  by 
D.  Wall,  in  one  convenient  pocket  vo- 
lume, bound,  and  an  elegant  Atlas,  half- 
bound.  16s. 


Travels  in  Brasil.    By  Henry  Ksstaj. 

Second  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo. 

FOKElOjr  LiTBaATVlK. 

Histoire  Critique  de  1' Inquisition  dT&- 
pagne  depois  1'Epoque  de  ton  £r». 
blissement  par  Ferdinand  V.,  jasqo'u 
Regne  de  Ferdinand  VII.  Ttree  da 
Pieces  Origlnales  des  Archives  do  Cos- 
seil  de  la  Supreme  &  de  celled  de  Tr.bo- 
naux  Subalternes  du  Saint  Office.  Par 
D.  Jean- Antoine  Uorente,  Aneien  Secre- 
taire de  I'lnqutution  de  la  Coor,  fee. 
Tome  1,  in  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  10s. 

**•  The  Second  Volume  will  appear 
next  Month,  and  the  Third  and  last  Vo- 
lume at  the  End  of  the  Year. 

Precis  des  Evenemens  Mi  lit  aires,  tn 
Essai*  Hifctoriques  sur  lea  Cnmpatnes  At 
1799  a  1814;  a vec  Cartes  &  Plans.  Par 
M.  le  Comte  Mathieu  Dump  a*,  Lies- 
tenant  General  des  "Armees  du  Rai. 
Tomes  V  fc  VI.  Cainpagne  de  1801. 
8vo.  with  a  folio  Atlas,  11.  18s,  or  on 
vellum  Paper  31.  16s. 

Melanges  Historiques  Jc  PoKtiqees, 
Par  M.  A.  H.  L.  Heerai.  Traduit  dt 
l'Allemand.  8vo.  6s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  Article  on  Tithes,  it  unavoidably  deterred  to  Ik 
next  Number,  which  will  also  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  Articles  on  Mosheinrt 
Commentaries,  and  the  History  of  the  Jesuits. 
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ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 


For  DECEMBER,  1817. 


Art  I.     The  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation. .  Being  a 
View  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  to  the  Mes-  - 
siah,    with  the    subsequent  Testimonies.    By  Robert    HaJdane. 
2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  352,  402.     Price  12s.     Oliphant,  Waugh,  and 
Innes,  Edinburgh;  Hamilton,  and  Hatchard,  London. 

"TNFIDELITY  is  a  disease  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
-"-  understanding.     It  is  not  so  much  from  a  deficiency  of  evi- 
dence, as  from  the  absence  of  attachment  to  it,  that  men  reject 
Revelation.     Scepticism  originates  commonly  in  a  secret  wish  ' 
that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  may  be  fictions ;  it  is  encouraged 
and  nourished  by  occasional  discoveries  of  apparent  contradic-' 
tions  or  imperfections,  or  blunders  in   the    inspired  writings; 
and  it  ends  in  stubborn  attempts  to  prove  the  whole  to  be  a 
cunningly  devised  fable,  and  then  to  laugh  it  to  scorn.    The 
Scriptures  themselves  uniformly  ascribe  unbelief  to  this  state  of 
mind — the   alienation  of  man  from  God,    and  the  enmity  of 
his  heart  to  the  holiness  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  require* 
ments.     In  this  condition  of  ;his  moral  faculties,  no  evidence 
will  satisfy ;  the  testimony  of  one  risen  from  the  dead,  would  be 
rejected  as  insufficient :  while  under  a  different  state  of  heart, 
the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  is  seen  in  all  its  affecting  simplicity 
and  truth,  and  felt  in  all  its  overwhelming  power  and  grandeur. 
:  This  view  of  the  matter  is  powerfully  corroborated  by  facts. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  persons  called  infidels,  consists  of 
men  whose  lives  evidently  require  that  the  announcements  of  the 
Bible  should  be  false,  or  of  such  as  have  never  given  themselvea 
the  trouble  to  examine  either  the  evidences  or  the  design  of  Chris- 
tianity.    With  the  book  which  is  the  object  of  their  unbelief,  they 
have  jio  other  acquaintance,  than  what  enables  them  to  venture  a 
profane  jest  upon  its  doctrines  or  characters,  or  to  allege  a 
stale  and  often  refuted  objection*    A  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it,  they  guess,  would  be  incompatible  with  their  mode  of 
life,  and  t\\e  enjoyment  of  peace  of  mind ;  tbey  therefore  keep 
Vol.  VIII.  N!  S.  2U 
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as  far  as  possible  from  that  which  is  so  likely  to  disturb  or  alum 
them. 

Another  numerous  class  of  persons,  whose  lives  also  shew 
that  they  are  unbelievers,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term, 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  principles,  and  evidences 
of  Revelation.  On  these  subjects  they  appear  to  entertain  no 
doubts,  to  feel  no  difficulties,  to  possess  no  prejudices.  In  short, 
in  their  own  estimation  they  are  believers.  But  their  general  de- 
portment shews  that  they  are  "  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 
"  world."  Notwithstanding  their  apparent  knowledge,  their  un- 
derstandings must  be  in  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness  with  re- 
spect to  the  true  glory  of  Divine  truth  ;  the  cause  of  which  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  condition  of  their  hearts  and  affections : 
"  Their  understanding  is  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life 
"  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the 
u  hardne*$  of  their  heart." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  individuals,  who  are 
genuine  believers  of  the  Gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  who  are 
but  very  partially  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  are 
called  its  evidences.  The  word  of  God  has  come  to  them  with 
power  and  much  assurance.  It  has  accomplished  a  great  mo- 
ral revolution  in  their  characters.  It  has  healed  the  disease 
of  sin,  dissipated  their  doubts,  relieved  their  anaieties,  and  filled 
them  with  joy  and  peace.  The  spirit  of  faith  has  been  imparted 
to  them,  and  light  in  the  Lord  has  been  the  result.  Their  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  found  in  the  relief  it 
has  afforded  them,  its  suitableness  to  their  condition  as  de- 
praved and  miserable  creatures.  With  tbem  it  is  not  so  nucha 
matter  of  reasoning  as  of  experience ;  not  so  much  an  argument 
as  a  sovereign  remedy. 

All  attempts,  therefore,  to  persuade  man  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel, which  are  entirely  or  chiefly  addressed  to  him,  in  reference  to 
his  speculative  principles,  must  in  a  great  measure  fail  of  attaining 


their  object  They  may  silence,  they  may  produce  theoretical  per- 
suasion ;  but  they  will  not  convert  the  soul.  The  reason  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  They  are  not  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. They  view  man  rather  as  ignorant,  than  as  wicked; 
more  as  a  reasoner  inquiring  after  truth,  than  as  a  sinner  un- 
willing to  be  convinced.  Between  moral  evil  and  natural  evil,  there 
is  no  doubt  a  very  essential  distinction,  both  as  to  their  causes 
and  their  consequences ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  quite  as 
practicable  to  remove  blinduess  or  deafness  by  disputation,  as 
to  dissipate  infidelity,  and  to  produce  the  faith  of  Ohrist*  by  ac- 
cumulating the  evidences  of  Christianity.  . 

We  freely  admit  that  it  is  right  to  bring  forward  these  •evi- 
dences, and  to  reason  upon  them.  In  doing  so,  the  guilt  of 
unbelief  is  shewn,  the  neuitk  of  the  gamssj*!  stofmtdt  lbs 
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faith  of  the  Christian  established  ;  and,  as  part  of  the  appointed 
means  of  salvation,  in  some  instances  it  may  lead  to  conviction 
of  the  truth.  All  this  is  well;  but  we  contend  that  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  does  uot  go  further 
than  this,  stops  short  of  the  point  that  ought  ever  to  be  kept 
in  view.  If  there  is  not  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  as  well 
as  to  the  judgement,  if  there  is  not  a  dealing  with  man  as  a 
sinner,  an  urging  of  the  awful  views  which  the  Bible  and  the 
world  afford  of  human  nature,  as  sinful,  rebellious,  and  account- 
able, an  exhibition  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  warning  of  what 
the  Gospel  reveals  and  threatens,  a  beseeching  of  men  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God,  and  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  if  there 
be  a  neglect  of  these,  that  faith  which  is  accompanied  with  sal- 
vation, will  not  be  produced. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  we  may  appeal  to  the  kind  of 
writing  and  preachiug   which   has  most  generally  been  made 
useful  to  the  souls  of  men.    The  most  successful  preachers 
and  writers,  have  not  been  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
combating    infidel    objections,   in  ramifying  the   evidences  of 


Christianity,  in  defending  and  illustrating  the  reasonableness 
of  its  doctrines,  the  beauty  of  its  morality,  and  the  harmony 
of  its  design.  Most  of  the  individuals  who  have  been  so  em- 
ployed, have  laboured  to  very  little  purpose.  The  labour  which 
God  has  generally  acknowledged,  js  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter ;  simpler  in  its  nature,  better  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
feelings  of  man,  and  productive  of  holier  and  happier  effects. 
The  preaching  of  the  Cross,  though  a  stumbling  block  and 
foolishness  to  the  world,  is  still  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  When  all  moral  suasion  fails, 
this  doctrine,  stated  in  its  simplicity,  and  faithfully  and  affec- 
tionately pressed  on  the  reception  of  man,  subverts  his  antipa- 
thies, enlightens  his  mind,  and  brings  every  thought  into  the 
captivity  of  its  obedience. 

How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  the  works  of  Lardner,  or  Paley, 
producing  conversion.  They  have  been  useful,  we  doubt  not, 
in  a  subordinate  degree,  to  many,  and  in  their  own  place  aire 
highly  valuable.  But  what  Christianity  itself  is,  what  is  the 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  what  it  is  designed 
to  do  for  them — it  is  impossible  from  such  writers  to  ascertain. 

The  work  now  on  our  table,  we  are  happy  to  say,  combines, 
if  the  preceding  reasonings  are  correct,  what  ought  never  to  be 
separated ; — such  a  view  of  the  evidences  of  Revelation,  as, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  calculated  to  satisfy  and  convince ; 
and  such  a  view  of  the  subject  of  it,  as  is  fitted  to  instruct,  to 
comfort,  and  to  save. 

A  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  is  now  almost  as 
common  as  *  voluu^e  of  pennons ;  apd  after  so  mugfihas  been 
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laid,  and  so  well  said,  on  this  subject,  a  new  publication  b 
in  danger  of  being  treated  with  neglect,  unless  something, 
either  in  the  management  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  character  of 
the  Author,  excite  the  public  curiosity.  On  both  these  ac- 
counts we  consider  the  work  of  Mr.  Haldane  as  deserving  of 
attention. 

It  is  the  production  of  a  Layman,  of  a  man  who  has  no-' 
thing  to  gain  from  the  profession  of  the  Gospel.  Now,  though 
we  do  not  think  that  a  work  on  Christianity  is  the  worse  for 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman ;  though  we  consider  it 
extremely  unfair  to  give  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  credit  for 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  in  maintaining  the  principles  of 
their  respective  professions,  and  to  deny  the  same  privilege  to 
the  individuals  of  a  body  which  is  at  least  quite  as  well  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  integrity  and  candour ;  though  these,  we  say, 
are  our  sentiments,  yet,  a  work  from  an  unprofessional,  unbene- 
ficed man,  has  a  particular  claim  on  our  attention,  as  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  The  public  has  hitherto  shewn 
respect  to  such  productions,  and  we  conceive  the  present  to  be 
as  deserving  of  this  respect  as  most  of  its  predecessors  of  the 
same  class. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune ;  one  whose 
temporal  circumstances  have  not  driven  him  to  take  refuge  for 
happiness  in  this  world,  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  one  who 
was  at  ease  in  his  possessions,  when  his  own  mind  was  first  led 
to  the  truth.  A  man  whose  talents  and  property  might  have 
enabled  him  to  make  a  figure  in  any  of  the  walks  of  public 
life. 

It  comes  from  one  whose  own  mind  once  doubted,  and  wbo 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  better  qualified  for  treating  the 
doubts  of  others. 

It  proceeds  from  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  well-known 
in  the  World ;  who  sacrificed,  at  one  time  at  least,  property  to 
ft  large  amount,  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  Christ; 
'who  gave  such  proof  of  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  as  asto- 
nished  all  who  were  acquainted  with  it ;  and  whose  opinions  on 
many  subjects,  were  either  peculiar,  or  misrepresented,  or  mis- 
understood. 

On  all  these  accounts  we  are  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Haldane  m 
the  character  of  an  author ;  and  tve  pledge  ourselves  to  exa- 
mine his  work  with  all  that  attention  and  impartiality  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
writer  claim. 

The  work  is  divided  into  Nineteen  Chapters,  on  the  following 
subjects : 

.     '  Introduction,— Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation.— -Fetsecbfhig 
Spirit  of  Pagans^-Credibflitjr  of  Miraclos^OeDuin^n«i  asd  '£•* 
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thenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures*— 
History  of  the  Old  Testament. — Miracles  of  the  Old  Testament- 
Types  of  the  Old  Testament — Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.— 
Vol.  I. 

'  General  Expectation  of  the  Messiah. — Appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah.— Testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Messiah. — Testimony  of 
the  First  Christians  to  the  Messiah. — The  Testimony  of  the  Apostles 
and  First  Christians  is  not  opposed  by  any  contrary  Testimony.-* 
Testimony  to  the  Facto  of  the  Gospel  History »  from  the  Admissions 
of  those  who  professedly  opposed  or  wrote  against  Christianity  — 
Testimony  to  Facts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  History,  and  to  the  Fro- 

fress  of  the  Gospel,  by  Jewish  and  Heathen  Historians,  and  by  the 
'ublic  Edicts  of  the  Roman  Government. — Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah from  the  success  of  the  Gospel. — Facts  recorded  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Scripture  History,  cannot  be  disproved ;  and  are  corro- 
borated by  Tradition. — Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  from  Prophecies 
that  are  at  present  fulfilling  in  the  World,  Conclusion.  Testimo- 
nies to  the  Messiah ;  Salvation  of  the  Gospel ;  Persons  who  Per- 
vert, Abuse,  Neglect,  Oppose,  or  Receive  the  Gospel.'    Vol.  II. 

This  plan  is  certainly  possessed  of  sufficient  com  prehension, 
and  if  filled  up  with  ability  must  render  the  work  one  of  con- 
siderable interest.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  with 
the  care  and  ability  discovered  in  tracing  and  illustrating  the 
connexions  of  the  two  great  parts  of  the  Divine  economy. 
Too  little  regard  has  been  shewn  in  general  to  this  subject, 
although  it  occupies  no  small  portion  of  the  Revelation  of  the 
New  Covenant,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  would  most  amply  repay 
the  exertion  which  may  be  required  in  investigating  it. 

In  the  First  Chapter,  the  origin,  progress,  and  extent  of 
human  depravity,  are  examined,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  Re* 
velation  from  God.  The  sentiments  of  the  Heathen  philoso* 
phers  respecting  good  and  evil,  are  quoted  at  considerable 
x  length,  and  the  pollution,  the  cruelty,  the  hard -hear ted ness,  and 
the  debasing  idolatries  of  Gen  til  ism,  are  rapidly  exposed.  It 
contains,  in  fact,  an  abstract  of  some  important  chapters  in 
Iceland's  work  on  this  subject,  without  all  their  disgusting  de- 
tails. We  were  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between 
Cicero  and  Paul,  in  the  following  passage,  but  regret  that 
Mr.  H .  has  not  followed  it  out  a  little  further. 

*  A  quotation  has  already  been  made  from  Cicero,  which  proves 
their  deplorable  ignorance,  in  respect  to  their  own  characters: 
"  Whilst  I  exist  I  shall  not  be  troubled  at  any  thing,  since  /  am 
free  of  all  fault"  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  midnight  darkness,  of 
a  mind  "  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world.'9  How  different  a  view 
of  himself  was  entertained  by  the  Apostle  Paul !  "  I  am  carnal," 
says  he,  u  sold  under  sin.  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh, 
dwelkth  no  good  thing.  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ?"    But  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  that  righteousness 
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which  God  had  provided,  and  which  he  had  joyfully  accepted.  Its 
not,  therefore,  on  any  precarious  or  hollow  foundation  of  the  sup- 
posed purity  of  his  life,  or  of  the  chance  of  non-existence  in  a  ra- 
ture  state,  that  he  rests.  He  stands,  with  confidence,  on  a  specified 
ground  of  hope :  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against 
that  day.r— •"  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

(  In  order  to  form  some  comparative  estimate  of  the  strength  of 
the  different  principles  which  support  the  minds  of  these?  two  men, 
both  confessedly  great  in  their  way,  let  us  view  them  in  adverse  and 
trying  circumstances.  Cicero,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  suifcring  death,  has  nothing  to  rest  on  but  the  broken 
reed  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  as  to  futurity,  he  is  in  total  darkness. 
Paul,  in  his  last  hours,  his  work  done,  and  himself  about  to  be  pot 
to  death  as  an  evil-doer,  after  exhorting  a  fellow-labourer  to  endure 
afflictions,  and  to  persevere  in  that  cause  for  which  he  was  now  to 
suffer,  breaks  out  into  this  triumphant  exclamation,  to  which  there  w 
nothing  comparable,  or  in  the  least  degree  similar,  in  all  the  works  of 
all  the  philosophers :  "  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  his  appearing."  •    pp.  35 — 37. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  also  is  good. 

*  The  necessity,  then,  of  a  written  revelation  from  Godt  for  all 
mankind,  is  manifest.  The  experiment  of  reformation,  without  it, 
had  long  been  tried  among  the  most  civilized  nations  on  earth. 
Learning  and  philosophy  had  done  their  utmost,  and  all  had  faileJ, 
\Vhcre  is  the  city  or  village,  since  the  world  began,  that  was  ever 
enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  by  either  Heathen  or  Infidel 
philosophers  ?  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  which 
has  subverted  the  altars,  and  dispelled  the  darkness  of  Paganism. 
The  Christian  who  reads  the  Bible,  borrows  no  light  to  his  system 
from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Hume  and  Voltaire.  And  were 
he  not  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  deep  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  he  would  be  astonished  that,  under  the  meridian  light 
of  divine  revelation,  their  sentiments  in  religion  should  be  so  perverse, 
and  so  crude.'   p.  41. 

In  the  Second  Chapter,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Paganism, 
is  demonstrated  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  mo- 
dern philosophers  about  the  tolerating  spirit  of  Polytheism. 
Mr.  11.  admits  that  there  was  no  persecution  of  o»e  Another 
among  Idolaters,  and  accounts  for  it  by  shewing  that  on  the 
subject  of  religion  there  were  no  conflicting  opinions  among 
them.  He  quotes  the  beautiful  passage  in  whMi  Orbbon  gives 
a  true  account  of  the  matter. 

" «  n  The  various  modes  of  wortMp  *  &ys  5Mh  G&fafe,  «•  wbick 
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^prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  considered  by  the  people 
as  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false,  and  by  the  ma- 
gistrate as  equally  useful. — The  devout  polytheist,  though  fondly  at- 
tached to  his  national  rites,  admitted,  with  implicit  faith,  the  diffe- 
rent religions  of  the  earth.— The  thin  texture  of  Pagan  mythology 
was  interwoven  with  various,  but  not  discordant  materials. — The  dei- 
ties of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  thousand  streams,  possessed,  in  peace, 
their  local  and  respective  influence*  Nor  could  the  Roman,  who  de- 
precated the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride  the  Egyptian,  who  pre- 
sented his  offering  to  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  Nile.  The  visible 
powers  of  nature,  the  planets  and  the  elements,  were  the  same 
tli  rough  out  the  universe.  The  invisible  governors  of  the  moral 
world  were  inevitably  cast  in  a  similar  mould  of  fiction  and  allegory. 
•—The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  barbarian,  as  they  met  before 
their  respective  altars,  easily  persuaded  themselves,  that,  under  va- 
rious names,  and  with  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the  same  de- 
ities/' >    Vol.  I.  pp.  44,  45. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  there  could  be  no  room  for  perse* 
cution.  But  even  then  religious  intolerance  was  provided  for 
by  the  statutes  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  deities  and  foreign  religions.  Christianity  was 
the  first  system  which  put  the  spirit  of  toleration  to  the  test. 
It  encouraged  and  inculcated  proselytism,  it  dissented  from  all 
the  established  creeds  and  forms  ot  worship,  it  refused  all  in- 
tercommunity with  other  religions :  in  a  word  all  its  pretensions 
were  exclusive.  On  these  accounts  it  was  considered  inimical 
to  private  and  public  happiness,  and  its  friends  were  regarded 
as  the  enemies  both  of  gods  and  men.  Mr.  H.  shews  very  sa- 
tisfactorily, that  all  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the 
Multitude,  by  the  magistrates,  by  the  emperors,  both  good  and 
bad,  proceeded  from  the  same  cause — hostility  to  the  Christians 
on  account  of  their  refusing  to  join  in  idolatrous  rites,  and  their 
steadfast  adherence  to  their  own  profession.  The  former  was 
construed  into  treason,  and  the  latter  ascribed  to  contumacy. 
The  disingenuity  and  sophistry  of  Gibbon  and  Hume  are  well 
exposed  in  this  chapter.  We  extract  one  passage  in  which  the 
Oracle  of  the  northern  philosophy,  is  made  to  contradict  himself 
most  handsomely ;  and  which  explains  the  true  origin  of  reli- 
gious toleration. 

'  In  his  History  of  England,  in  narrating  the  events  of  1644, 
and  speaking  of  the  Independents  in  that  country,  Mr.  Hume  says, 
"  Of  all  the  Christian  sects,  this  was  the  first  which,  during  its 
prosperity  as  well  as  its  adversity,  always  adopted  the  principle  of 
toleration.  And  H  is  remarkable,  that  so  reasonable  a  doctrine  owed 
Hs  origin  f  not  to  reasonings  but  to  the  height  of  extravagance  emdjana- 
ticism."  Here,  notwithstanding  all  ha  has  said  in  his  Essay  on  the 
tolerating  jprtnctpfe  of  Polytheists,  exalting,  in  this  respect,  Paganism 
at  the  expence  ot  the  Christian  religion,  he  now  informs  us,  that 
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more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Paganism  had  eammd  to  exist,  a* 
doctrine  of  toleration  owed  its  origin,  not  to  the  reasoning  of  phjb- 
sophers  or  to  Polytheism,  but  to  a  sect  of  Christians*     Fanatics* 
and  the  Christian  religion  are,  with  this  writer,  synonymous  terms. 
'    «  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  Christians  to  whom  Mr.  Hume 
ascribes  the  origin  of  toleration,  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  regeneration,  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Chrisnsa    I 
religion.    Of  their  practical  regard  and  adherence  to  that  doctrine, 
as  well  as  of  their  sentiments  on  toleration,  Mr.  Bailey,  who  wsi 
Principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  who  attended  the  Assem- 
bly of  Westminster  in  1643,  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Scotia**, 
as  follows:  "  They  will  admit  of  none  to  be  members  of  their  ©se- 
gregations, of  whose  true  grace  and  regeneration  they  have  no  good 
evidence.     By  this  means   they    would  keep  out  all  the  Chrisnsa 
church  forty  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  best  reformed  churches." 
— "  Many  of  them  preach,  and  some  print  a  liberty  of  conscience, 
at  least  the  great  equity  of  a  toleration  of  all  religions ;  that  every 
man  should  be  permitted  without  any  fear,  so  much  as  of  discoun- 
tenance from  the  magistrate,  to  profess  publicly  his  conscience,  were 
lie  never  so  erroneous,  and  also  live  according  thereunto,  if  he  trouble 
not  the  public  peace  by  any  seditious  or  wicked  practice." 

*  From  this  account,  we  learn  what  were  the  views  of  those  Chris- 
tians on  toleration,  and  that  this  principle  was  not  taken  up  through 
any  accidental  occurrence,  but  necessarily  arose  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  whoever  understands  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  acts  upon  it  as  they  did,  cannot,  with 
any  consistency,  adopt  the  principles  of  persecution.  By  confounding 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Christians  may 
fall  into  many  mistakes,  and  have  often  done  so.  But  when  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  kingdoms  is  understood,  at  the  foundation  of 
which  lies  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  these  mistakes  will  be  recti- 
fied. And  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  that  kingdom, 
"  which  is  not  of  this  world,"  will  be  seen  to  stand  directly  opposed 
to  every  kind  of  persecution.'9    p.  .58 — 60. 

Under  the  head  of  '  The  Credibility  of  Miracles,*  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  Third  Chapter,  we  observe  nothing  particu- 
larly deserving  of  notice.  Indeed,  after  the  luminous  and  un- 
answerable Essay  of  Campbell  on  this  subject,  little  is  to  be 
expected  but  a  repetition  or  abridgement  of  his  reasonings. 

Chapter  the  Fourth  is  occupied  in  discussing  '  the  Genu- 
'  ineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  *,'  and  contains 
a  compendious  view  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Lardner  and  Let- 
lie,  and  of  the  reasonings  of  Paley,  on  this  important  subject. 
After  what  the  first  of  these  writers  has  collected,  nothing  re* 
mains  to  be  gleaned  from  the  early  testimonies  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  Scripture ;  and  after  the  reasonings  of  the  last  nothing 
remains  to  be  argued  respecting  the  conclusions  to  be  dram 
from  them.     It  is  enough  fur  us  to  say  that  any  person  aeons- 
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tomcd  to  examine  and  to  weigh  evidence,  must  feel  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Haidane. 

In  the  Fifth  Chapter,  the  '  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,9  is 
treated  at  considerable  length.  On  this  subject  also  much  has 
been  written,  and  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  subsists 
among  the  friends  of  Christianity.  Mr.  H.  adopts  the  pie* 
nary,  or  what  Warburton .  calls  the  organic,  but  which  we 
would  rather  designate  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  He  contends  for  the  absolute  dictation  of  every  word 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  that  the  writers  of  Scrip* 
ture  are  to  be  considered  chiefly  in  the  light  of  the  Amanuenses 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  substantially  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dick 
also  in  his  valuable  work  on  Inspiration.  Many,  however,  who 
have  no  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  do  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  this.  Dr.  Doddridge  and  Dr.  Campbell  explain  it 
differently  ;  and  War  burton,  in  his  usual  style,  describes  the 
sentiment  as  '  a  spurious  opinion,  begotten  in  the  Jewish  Church 
'  by  superstition,  and  nursed  up  by  mistaken  piety  in  the  Chris  - 
*  tiau,  till  it  hath  almost  past  into  an  article  of  faith.9  Doct. 
of  Grace,  p.  28. 

Mr.  H.  brings  within  a  narrow  space  all  the  arguments 
usually  alleged  on  his  side  of  the  question ;  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  safest  side  ;  and  which  we  are  not  at  present  disposed 
to  controvert.  But  we  do  not  think  that  all  difficulty  has  yet 
been  removed.  Mr.  H  's  reasonings  are  frequently  strong,  but 
not  always  accurate  or  conclusive.  He  constantly  confounds 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  dictating  of  the  very 
words,  and  treats  in  the  same  manner  the  unbeliever  in  in- 
spiration -altogether,  and  the  Christian  who  has  doubts  concern- 
iug  his  manner  of  explaining  it.  This  we  think  injudicious. 
He  maintains  that  all  the  views  of  this  subject  which  have  been 
given  by  those  who  distinguish  between  superintendence ,  ele- 
vation, and  suggestion,  are  mere  theories,  unfounded  and  un- 
supported by  any  evidence.  Now,  we  must  maintain  that  Mr. 
H.'s  scheme  is  quite  as  much  a  theory  as  any  of  those  he  op- 

Soses.  The  Scriptures  assert  generally  their  own  inspiration, 
ut  say  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  it.  And  indeed,  we  doubt 
very  much  if  the  inspired  writers  themselves  could  have  ex- 
plained any  thing  of  the  matter.  We  may  believe  too  much  as 
well  as  too  little ;  and  by  contending  for  more  than  we  are  bound 
to  do,  we  may  cast  unnecessary  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
inquirers.  The  varieties  of  style  to  be  found  among  the  sa- 
cred writers  ;  the  minute  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  Evangelists,  which  add  powerfully  to '  their  credi- 
bility as  witnesses, ,  but  seem  to  detract  from  their  verbal  Mr 
spiration  ;  the  differences  which  often  exist  between  the  Old 
Testament,  and  quotations  from  it  in  the  New ;   the  various 
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readings  even  in  some  important  passages,  which  have  crept 
into  some  parts  of  the  original  record  itself;  the  difference  be* 
tween  detailing  facts  which  had  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  narrator,  and  communicating  instructions  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  all  places  and  ages,  or  ot- 
tering predictions  relating  to  its  future  degradation  and  glory; 
the  fact,  that  some  |>arts  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ- 
ten, not  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  but  by  some  of  their  at* 
tendants,  probably  under  their  directions :  all  these  are  points 
connected  with  this  discussion,  which  yet  require  full  and  im- 

Eartial  consideration.     Some  of  them  are  noticed  by  Mr.  H. ; 
at  they  still  appear  to  merit  a  more  extended  examination  than 
his  plan  admitted. 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  Campbell  expresses   himself  with  his 
usual  precision  and  candour.    '  People,9  says  the  learned  writer, 

*  do  not  sufficiently  advert,  when  they  speak  on  this  subject,  to 

*  the  difference  between  the  expression  and  the  sentiment,  bat 

*  strangely  confound  these  as  though  they,  were  the  same ;  yet 
4  no  two  things  can  be  more  widely  different  The  truths  implied 

*  in  the  sentiments  are  essential,  immutable,  and  have  an  intrinsic 

*  value  :  the  words  which  compose  the  expression,  are  in  their 
4  nature  circumstantial,  changeable,  and  have  no  other  valac 

*  than  what  they  derive  from  the  arbitrary  inventions  of  men.— 

*  The  great  object  of  divine  regard,  and  subject  of  revelation, 

*  is  things,  not  words.  And  were  it  possible  to  obtain  a  traas- 
(  lation  of  Scripture  absolutely  faultless,  the  translation  would 

*  be  in  all  respects,  as  valuable  as  the  original.1 

Prel.  Di8*.—Di**.  I —Part  II.  Sect.  23. 
We  adopt  with  pleasure,  notwithstanding  these  remarks,  tbe 
sentiments  of  the  following  paragraph. 

*  The  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  to 
the  Messiah,  which  arises  from  their  inspiration,  is  of  the  strongest 
kind.  By  presenting  themselves  to  us  as  inspired,  they  bring  tbe 
truth  of  their  contents  to  the  most  decisive  test  They  occupy 
ground  which  nothing  but  truth  and  perfection  could  enable  them  to 
maintain.  Could  any  thing  absurd,  or  any  thing  wrong,  be  proved  in 
the  whole  book ;  could  the  smallest  flaw  in  the  character  or  doctrine 
of  the  Author  of  Salvation,  any  degree  of  weakness,  or  of  want  of 
wisdom,  be  discovered,  they  must  immediately  be  compelled  to  re- 
linquish this  ground.  The  claim  of  inspiration  is  an  assertion  of  tbe 
infinite  importance,  and  incomparable  excellency  of  the  matter  which 
they  contain,  as  what  man,  without  them,  never  could  have  known ; 
and  also  that  it  is  delivered  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  wbst 
they  present.  Has  this  been  shewn  to  be  otherwise  ?  They  contain 
many  chains  of  prophecies,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  detached  pre- 
dictions, now  fulfilling,  or  that  have  been  fulfilled  in  different  ages ; 
and  they  defy  the  perspicacity  of  men  to  falsify  a  single  one  of  tbes. 
-^hej  assert  a  number  of  facts  rcepectu^  various  particular  of  At 
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creation,  age,  and  history  of  the  world.     Of  a  general  deluge;  of  the 
t     descent  of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair ;  ot  the  original  state  of 
s    man,  as  civilized,  and  not  savage ;  of  the  origin  of  a  variety  of  uni- 
versal customs,  otherwise  unaccountable,  as  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the 
B    division  of  time  by  weeks.    Yet,  after  all  the  severest  scrutinies  of 
5    the  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  most  inveterate  opposers  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  not  one  fact  which  they  assert  has  been  disproved* 
On  the  contrary,  these  facts  are  constantly  acquiring  fresh  evidence* 
from  various  sources.    The  harmony,  too,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
several  writers  of  Scripture,  is  particularly  observable, 'and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  discordant  opinions,  and  frequent  incon- 
sistencies, and  self-contradictions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
on  almost  every  subject  on  which  they  treat.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  171—3. 

From  the  subject  of  the  Inspiration,  Mr.  H.  passes  in  the 
next  chapter,  to  that  of  *  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  ;* 
he  epitomizes  its  facts  and  notices  some  of  the  objections  brought 
against  a  few  of  them.  We  are  much  pleased  with  his  reflections 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  on  the  suitableness  of  the  Land 
of  Canaan  for  the  scene  of  the  Divine  manifestations,  and  on  [the 
period  and  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation. 

'  Let  us  now  look  back,  and  observe  the  remarkable  concurrence 
of  circumstances  by  which  He  to  whom  all  his  works  are  known  from 
the  beginning,  and  who  ruleth  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  prepared  thi 
way  for  the  coming  of  his  Son.  The  fittest  country  on  earth,  at  it 
evident  at  this  day,  after  all  the  discoveries  in  geography  that  have 
been  made,  was  provided.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
world,  and  from  it  the  communication  is  easier  and  shorter  than  from 
any  other  point)  to  Europe,  to  Africa,  to  the  distant  parts  of  Asia* 
and  from  thence  to  America,  by  the  strait  where,  according  to  modern 
discoveries,  these  two  continents  nearly  meet.  A  nation  was  prepared 
and  put  in  possession  of  this  country,  where,  under  the  particular 
providence  of  God,  and  by  means  of  a  written  revelation  of  his  will, 
they  maintained  his  worship  uncorrupted,  when  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  had  fallen  into  idolatry.  There  they  were  preserved 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  the  great  heathen  monarchies  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  by  which,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins, 
they  were  often  overrun. 

4  The  world  was  in  the  mean  time  agitated  by  the  most  dreadful 
contentions,  and  experienced  the  greatest  revolutions,  till  it  was  com- 
pletely subdued  by  one  people,  and  brought  under  a  government,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  civilized  that  had  ever  existed.  At  this 
time  learning  and  philosophy  had  risen  to  their  greatest  height* 
"  Almost  all  improvements  of  the  human  mind/9  says  Mr.  Hume. 
"  had  reached  nearly  to  their  state  of  perfection  about  the  age  of 
Augustus.9'  A  full  trial  was  therefore  made  of  what  human  wisdom 
and  science  could  effect  in  discovering  the  way  to  happiness,  which 
was  the  great  enquiry  among  the  philosophers.  But  all  of  them 
wandered  m  the  dark,  amidst  an  endless  variety  of  absurd  opinions, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

1  After  a  proof  had  thus  been  given  of  the  truth  of  the  ^^tnhjim 
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that  rt  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  the  time  arrived  when 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  to  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
That  child  was  now  to  be  born,  whose  name  was  to  be  called, 
"  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  ever- 
lasting age,  the  Prince  of  Peace/9  A  general  expectation  of  his  ap- 
pearance was  excited,  and  a  universal  peace  was  established)  as  a  proper 
prelude  for  ushering  him  into  the  world.  All  that  concerned  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  made  known  in  the  fullest  manner, 
and  so  as  to  give  every  opportunity  for  the  immediate  investigation* 
and  the  future  transmission  of  the  testimony  of  so  remarkable  an 
event.  "  This  thine  was  not  done  in  a  corner/'  That  revelation 
which  was  to  be  delivered  to  mankind  of  the  way  which  God  had 
provided  for  them  to  escape  from  condemnation  and  death,  and  to 
attain  eternal  life,  was  not  to  appear  in  such  a  manner,  that  its 
origin  could  only  be  traced  to  some  remote  and  obscure  country, 
and  to  some  distant  and  barbarous  age.  At  the  end  of  4000  years 
ftpra  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  was  to  be  made  known  in  the 
most  cultivated  period  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  to  originate,  as 
Gibbon  has  characterized  them,  "  in  an  age  of  science  and  history ,M 
and  "  in  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Roman  empire." 

*  Thus  we  have  seen  a  series  of  events  taking  place,  from  the  first 
promise  given  to  Adam,  in  the  preservation  of  one  family  from  the 

general  catastrophe  of  the  flood ;  in  the  selection  of  an  individual, 
ighly  favoured  of  God,  to  whom  that  promise  was  renewed;  in 
the  separation  from  other  nations  of  a  whole  people,  who  descended 
from  him,  to  whom  was  delivered  a  written  revelation  of  the  will  of 
(rod,  and  in  the  various  unparalleled  train  of  circumstances  which 
marks  their  history  from  its  commencement,  all  tending  to  one 
point,  and  all  subservient  to  one  grand  design.9     Vol.  I.  pp.  209—12. 

We  pass  by  Chapter  the  Seventh,  on  the  *  Miracles9,  to  attend 
more  particularly  to  Chapter  the  Eighth,  on  '  The  Types  of 
*  the  Old  Testament.9  This  is  a  very  important  department  of 
theological  science,  which  has  been  sadly  abused  by  one  class 
of  preachers  and  writers,  and  greatly  despised  by  another. 
Mr.  II.  defines  a  Type  to  be  '  a  pattern,  model,  or  visible  sign 
'  of  another  object,  which  it  represents  before  hand.9  We  have 
no  objection  to  this  definition  so  tar  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  defective* 
It  overlooks  the  temporary  or  local  purpose  which  types  were 
intended  to  answer,  and  does  not  state  with  sufficient  clearness  a 
circumstance  which  we  conceive  to  be  essential  to  the  nature  of 
a  scriptural  ty\)e~  designed  representation.  All  the  Types  of 
the  Old  Testament,  besides  prefiguring  future  and  spiritual 
things,  answered  certain  purposes  for  the  time  then  being.  The 
sacrifices,  priests,  and  things,  times,  and  ceremonies, — all,  as 
Mr.  H.  afterwards  notices,  had  a  plain  and  literal  meaning.  - 
They  were  acts  of  worship  as  well  as  prefiguratious ;  institutions 
productive  of  present  advantage,  as  well  as  symbols  of  future 
good.  Every  real  type  must  also  have  been  a  designed  pre-  \ 
figuration  of  some  part  of  the  heavenly  dispensation  of  our., 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  be  easy  by  the  help  of  imagination, 
or  a  little  ingenuity,  to  trace  a  very  striking  analogy,  an  ex* 
traordinary  resemblance,,  where  nothing  typical  was  really  de- 
signed by  God.  Men  have  been  wilder  in  their  speculations  as 
to  types,  than  to  any  other  thing  in  the  word  of  God.  What 
absurdity  is  to  be  found  among  the  Fathers,  on  this  subject ! 
The  followers  of  Cocceius  and  Hutchinson  are  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  them.  Scripture  characters  have  been  absolutely  bur- 
lesqued, the  Old  Testament  institutions  rendered  ridiculous,  and 
the  Bible  exhibited  to  the  mockery  of  the  world,  by  this  childish, 
perverse  disposition.  Though  Mr.  H.  is  far  more  sober  than 
many  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  altogether 
exempt  him  from  blame.  He  pushes  some  of  his  illustrations 
too  far.  His  discussions  concerning  the  eighth  day,  and  his 
Tiews  of  various  characters,  we  cannot  accord  with.  We  want 
evidence  of  intentional  prefiguration.  We  admit  the  resemblance; 
but  this  is  not  enough.  Much  of  this  might  be  found  in  the 
records  of  Pagan  history,  or  Heathen  mythology,  as  well  as  in 
the  Bible,  were  we  to  employ  the  same  researches  in  finding, 
and  equal  ingenuity  in  applying  it.    We  have  no  idea  that  any 

Eublic  character,  whose  history  is  contained  in  the  former  part  of 
Levelation,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  type  of  Christ  in  one 
fray  or  another.  No  line  can  be  drawn  in  making  the  appli- 
cation of  the  typical  circumstances  in  these  characters  ;  for,  as 
no  fixed  principles  are  laid  down,  what  will  appear  rational  to 
one  man  will  appear  absurd  to  another* 

We  are  fully  satisfied,  as  well  as  Mr.  H.  that  the  Mosaic  Economy 
is  to  be  viewed  chiefly  as  a  preparatory  dispensation,  intended  to 
lead  forward  the  attention  of  men  to  truths  which  were  at  first 
only  partially  revealed.  But  we  may  still  iuquire  whether  any  fixed 
principles  can  be  found  by  which  we  may  be  guided  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  shadows  and  symbols.  We  are  also  aware  that 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  types  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood by  us  than  it  could  be  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
originally  given.  They  were  a  species  of  hieroglyphics,  or  of 
cipher-writing,  which  could  not  be  understood  without  the  key  : 
that  key  is  furnished  in  the  revelation  of  Christ.  The  mystery 
or  secret  which  was  long  concealed  by  a  veil,  is  now  revealed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  The  symbolical 
transactions  of  the  former  covenant,  were  the  elements  or  first 
principles  of  that  glorious  and  harmonious  plan,  which  required 
ages  to  mature,  but  to  which  heaven  has  long  since  put  the 
finishing  hand.    The  law  contains  the  letters  of  a  Divine  Al- 

Ehabet,  the  Gospel  explains  their  powers  and  uses,  and  com- 
ines  them  into  a  work  full  of  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  Jehovah. 
Types  and  prophecy  are  intimately  connected  together ;  types 
are  prophetical  actions ;  prophecies  are'  types  ih  words.    The 
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law  anil  (lie  prophets  tli 


unite   i 
necessary  i 


r  the  flame  thin 


i  saying  t 
s  antitype  is  as  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  lb* 
type,  as  the  event  is,  to  explain  the  prophecy.  All  attempts 
therefore  to  explain  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
the  aid  of  the  New,  is  like  explaining  prophecy  without  a  re- 
ference to  its  fulfilment.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  types  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  symbols. 

Hence,  we  can  conceive  of  only  one  of  three  ways  of  Of 
covering  what  is  typical  and  what  is  not.  First,  hy  nsccrtaitiir>c 
that  the  thing  oould  not  have  originated  wiih  nun,  or  that 
It  has  no  meaning  or  importance  hut  in  connexion  with  its 
figurative  design  :  such  is  sacrifice.  Or,  secondly,  fiodini*  that 
in  the  appointment  of  the  thing  its  symbolical  intention  is  stated  , 
such  was  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle.  Compare  Extol,  xxv.  in. 
With  Heh.  viii.  1  —  5.  Or,  thirdly,  perceiving  that  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  make  this  use  of  the  character, 
institution,  or  event.  Proceeding  on  these  principles  we  bate 
a  defined  tract  marked  out ;  by  following  which  wo  may  be 
preserved  from  literulizing  any  thing  on  the  one  hand,  or 
allegorizing  it  on  the  other.  From  this  chapter  of  the  work, 
we  have,  however,  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit,  and  in  h 
sentiment  of  the  concluding  paragraph   we  fully  agree. 

*  "  The  law  then  contained  a  shadow  of  good  tilings  to  corae," 
and  the  priests  who  offered  gifts  according  to  it,  served  unto  the 
example  of  heavenly  things.  '*  That  was  not  first  which  is  spii-nuil, 
but  that  which  is  natural  ;  afterward*  that  which  is  spiritual."  Tbtf 
mode  of  gradual  (lev elopement  of  a  literal  and  mystical  signification 
of  making  natural  things  represent  spiritual  things,  and  one  thing 
lead  on  to  what  was  to  follow,  while  it  served  the  immediate  purpose* 
of  regulation  and  instruction,  affords  irresistible  evidence  of  a  con- 
sistent and  premeditated  plan.  Accordingly,  this  last  is  one  principal 
use,  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  made  of  the  numerous  typical 
re  p  rose  o  tat  ions  of  the  Old.  To  these  they  call  men's  attention,  :>■ 
they  do  to  the  prophecies,  to  prove  that  what  had  at  last  taken  place, 
was  only  the  grand  consummation  of  what  had  long  been  shadow  *J 
forth.'     Vol  I.  p.  27*. 

With  the  types  Mr.  H.  connects,  hi  Chapter  the  Ninth,  t 
'  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.'  We  have  in  this  part  o* 
work,  some  able  reasonings  and  illustrations  on  the  double  » 
of  prophecy.  In  noticing  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  i 
the  experience  of  David  and  of  the  people  of  Uod,  wbih 
greater  than  David  often  appears  in  it,  he  very  justly  i 
marks, 

•  By  passing  over  one  or  other  of  these  senses  of  this  branch  at 
prophecies,  many  have  erred  in  contrary  extremes.     One  part" 
in  them  no  other  object  but  the  Messiah,  and  so  not  only  I 
observe  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  twofold  interpretation,  tn 
loses  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  contemplating  •  o 
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portrait,  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  experience  of  other  be- 
lievers, with  which  they  might  compare  and  confirm  their  own*  The 
other  party,  erring  in  a  more  hurtful  extreme,  discern  nothing  further 
than  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  men  of 
like  passions  with  themselves.  Into  the  first  of  the  above  errors. 
Christians  are  chiefly  led,  by  observing  that  it  is  often  only  with 
reference  to  their  ultimate  design,  that  these  prophecies  are  quoted 
in  the,  New  Testament.  Overlooking  this  circumstance,  they  point 
to  these  quotations  as  certain  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  thetr  in- 
terpretation ;  although  this  manner  of  quotation  only  results  from  the 
connection  in  which  the  prediction  is  brought  to  view.  When  an 
Apostle  passes  over  the  primary  sense,  which  had  been  long  before 
received,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  that  sense,  nor  the  smallest  in- 
dication that  he  does  not  admit  what  had  been  previously  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged/    Vol.  I.  pp.  282,  283. 

He  goes  over  minutely  and  at  great  length,  all  the  predictions 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  a  very  simple  and  scriptural 
manner  connects  them  with  the  evangelical  record  of  their  ful- 
filment Their  number,  their  variety,  their  particularity,  are 
marked  and  dwelt  upon,  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  imposition  on 
the  part  of  their  authors  or  their  depositaries ;  while  the  necessity 
of  their  fulfilment  in  all  their  details,  shews  the  impracticability 
of  fraud  or  design  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
not  on  a  solitary  oracle,  or  a  detached  prediction,  that  the  truth 
of  our  religion  depends  We  have  trains  of  miracles,  masses 
of  symbolical  prefiguration,  chains  of  prophecies,  occurring  at 
different  periods,  appointed  on  various  occasions,  uttered  in  a 
vast  variety  of  circumstances,  recorded  by  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals living  at  remote  periods  from  one  another,  and  all  pre- 
served with  the  utmost  care,  by  a  people  whose  guilty  conduct 
trfts  the  means  of  accomplishing,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
the  main  result  of  the  whole.  All  this  affords  such  a  body  of 
evidence  at  once  to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  the  character 
and  design  of  the  Saviour's  work — the  grand  subject  of  which 
they  treat — as  nothing  but  eternal  truth  would  supply,  and  as 
might  lead  the  most  confirmed  sceptic  to  exclaim,  "  This  is  the 
"  finger  of  God  1"  Air.  H.  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
he  had  adduced  in  a  very  judicious  manner,  and  concludes 
this  chapter  and  the  first  volume,  by  remarking, 

'  As  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  whether  the 
determined  and  continued  rejection  of  him  by  the  Jewish  nation,  be 
founded  on  a  distrust  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  these  records,  of 
which  they  are  the  keepers,  or  whether  it  does  not  wholly  arise  from 
their  mistaken  interpretation  of  them.  In  the  former  case,  they 
would  have  produced  little  or  no  effect,  -and  would  have  been  kept 
fcy  them,  if  preserved  at  all;  probably  to  bi  made  use  of  Wee  the 
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as  a  state  engine,  useful  only  to  manage  anil  overawe  the  multitude. 
But  that  this  was  not  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  them 
[he. most  indubitable  proof.  No  juggling  deception,  or  underhand 
means,  were  employed  to  support  the  Jewish  dispensation.  In  tins, 
as  in  other  respects,  it  was  entirely  different  from  the  Heathen  go- 
vernments. The  veil  concealed  the  inner  sanctuary  from  view,  into 
which  the  High  Priest  entered  alone.  But  all  that  it  contained,  and 
what  he  was  to  do  there,  as  well  as  the  particular  interest  the  people 
had  in  his  oblations,  were  fully  made  known  to  them.  The  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  were  never  intrusted  only  to  the  leaders, 
jiu]  kept  back  from  the  people,  but  were  open  to  all,  were  read  to 
all,  and  all  were  commanded  to  study  thera.  Delivered  to  them  in 
successive  periods  of  their  history,  and  recording  events  concerning 
themselves  which  that  generation  who  received  them  witnessed,  the 
Jews  never  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  authenticity  and 
divine  authority  of  their  scriptures.  The  care  and  veneration  with 
which  they  have  preserved  them  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
wonderful  history,  in  their  many  captivities  and  long  dispersiini, 
abundantly  attest  this  fact.  They  have  all  along  admitted  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophecies,  and  have  constantly  applied  them  to  tlieir 
expected  Messsiah,  while  their  obstinacy  in  refusiM  bi 
foretold  by  the  prophets.  It  is  therefore  in  their  misinterpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  alone,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  CBUEU 
rejection  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  a  material  point,  au  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Consistently  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  in  full  con- 
firmation of  it,  &  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah  prevailed  arooug 
the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  350—352. 
With  a  view  ol  the  '  General  expectation  of  the 
Mr.  H.  commences  the  second  volume  of  this  worlf 
sidering  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  records,  their  translation 
into  Greek,  the  connexion  between  Judea  and  Egypt,  and  the 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  ami  |h,a 
various  and  extensive  dispersions  of  the  Jewish  pi-ople,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  many  of  the  facts  of  Revelation,  ami 
of  the  anticipations  resulting  from   these  facts,  should 

E-ally  diffused.     It  is  rather  wonderful  that  the  Knowledge  uf 
things  should  have  been  so  limited  and  incorrect  s 
ve  been.    The  strange  statements  respecting  Jewish  attain, 
of  Snnchuniatho,  Berosus,  and  Manetho,  of  Trogus  Ptunpeiis. 
Justin,    and  Tacitus,   shew  how  little  and  how  confus<  ; 
knowledge  of  (he  best  informed  heathen  in  these  matter; 
endeavours  to   shew  how  general  the  expectation    of 
t'uiIi   was  among  them,  from  the  ancient  Sibylline  oracles,  from 
the  testimonies  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  and  from  the  Fowta 
Eclogue   and  the  Eneid  of  Virgil.     The  evidence  of  the  K*jU, 
we  think  extremely  doubtful  and  imperfect ;  that  of  the  Roman 
historians,  is  full  asd  explicit ;   but  though  we  have  read  f» 
■ 
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fjfeaftedly  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  96  often  referred  to  on  this' 
^'icl,  we  confess  we  are  very  sceptical  as  to  the  poetfa  hating 
thing  else  in  his  head  than  the  expected  son  of  PoiKei 
w  trite,  the  description  is  highly  wrought;  butthis  was  tA 
jBitpjected  from  a  courtly  poet.  It  contains,  obvious  alltmoto 
the  sacred  poetry  of  die  Hebrew 3,  which  shewn  that  the 
tntuan  baid  was  not  ignorant  altogether  of  that  won^erfai 
B(is  i  Ultima  Eta*'  admirably  corresponds  with  the 
nnrm  or  the  %rx*'*i  *j**e**i  the  last  days  of  the  jm* 
and  apostles.  His  &  fenturo  amculo*  is  the  *an  whp 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  outlaw  ywptMu+xr,  the  world  to  eon*, 
future  age  of  the  Apostles.  And  indeed,  the  whole  of  fa* 
description  of  this  golden  age,  which  was  about  to  cdmiReiiee^ 
p»  toanifestly  alludes  to  various  passages  in' Isaiah,  that  H  ifc 
tth^fcsslble  to  doubt  that  the  poet  had  them  in  view.  Still,  we 
■tiejoo  reason  for  thinking  that  Virgil  looked  any  further  than 
ttf  roHio  and  his  wished-for  offspring*  which,  unfortunately  £* 
"  £pqet*s  augury,  proved  to  be  a  daughter.  Dr.  Stokery,  ia 
\  Pat&ographia  sacra,  endeavours  in  the  same  manner,  t£ 
iw  that  Bacchus,  spoken  of.  in  the  19th  ode  of  the  Second 
of  Horace,  must  be  understood  of  the  Messiah.  £*£ 
would  be  no  end  to  these  poetical  reverie*)  *ny  fjorv  tlm 
is* typical  amplifications.  .   ~.  !:     4 

Vnder  the  title  of  the  '  Appearance  of  MestUh,*  Chapter  ifct 
fteond  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  birth;  Kfe,  death,  and  reourrec* 
qpn  of  Christ,  drawn  from  the  Gospel  history.  In  the  follow*- 
bjr  chapter*  be  examines  the  c  Testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  this 
'Jfeesiab  ;9  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  their -sobriety, 
"  «ir»  and  consistency,  shews  that  they  were  neither  entlitf- 
nor  impostors ;  neither  deceived  themselves  nor  deceived 
*f others.  The  following  remark  on  our  Lord's  choosing  Judas* 
-who  he  knew  would  betray  him,  to  be  one  of  his  dipciples,  da* 
pHuis  attention. 

^*  The  greatest  enemy,  with  a  choice  of  means  for  delefctiqn  of  ftntA 

«  collusion,  coaldnot  have  pointed  oat  any  tiring  better  caieuhtod 
pah;  his  purpose,  than  the  placing  of  Jadas  amonw  the  Aposde*.  It 
IMS  a  nsmarkable  provision  made  by  the  Lord,  ibrlnefeasing*  to  the 
Ifebest  point,  the  value  of  the  tssuassnyipf  thwtwfchw  Apestles.-  It 
1  like  the  water  which  Elijah  oammtedsd  to  be  pouted  sronod  the 
before  the  fire  descended  from  heave*  lo  oonsuaw  the  sacrifice. 
alsp,  as  the^fthes  Apostles,  aMtanah  in  a  dtfhrsnt  way,  hss 
nis  testimony  withk  bis  Uood.'t^VoL  II*  p^4Q.       .     * 

rla  Ihe  next  chapter,  he  examines  thetostiipoii£te  Christianity 
tape  hy  the  primitive  Christians,  and  proceeds  to  show  thai  thSt* 
tjithiany  is  not  contradicted  by  afiV  eppoeiig  testimony  Jti 
m*  Sfcth  and  Seventh  Chapters*  he  shews  that  the«raai£*s*# 
IfctOtfpel  History  aye  admit**}  h*,tha*arij  mmmMSHmk: 
tianity,  and  amply  supported  by  the  Jewish  and  Heathen  h»- 
Vot.  VIII.  K. S.  il 
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torians,  and  by  various  public  diets.  In  the  Eighth,  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Chapters,  he  notices  iliii  testimony  to  the  Messiar 
from  the  success  of  the  Gospel,  from  tradition,  and  from  t!i« 
prophecies  that  are  at  present  fulfilling  in  the  world.  In  these 
chapters  there  ure  many  important  discussions,  and  not  a  few 
things  deserving  ol  much  ^Mention  ;  but  we  have  no  room  eilber 
for  quotation  or  remark.  We  regret  this  the  less,  because  mtaj 
of  our  readers  must  be  quite  familiar  with  the  ground  gone  over, 
and  because  we  wish  lo  devote  a  page  or  two  to  the  Conclusion 
of  the  work,  which  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  lust  vulumr, 
and  which,  though  rather  dispro  portioned  to  the  size  of  the  rest, 
we  consider  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  whole  publication. 

The  Conclusion  is  entirely  the  Author's  own,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  being  greatly  made  up  of  quo- 
tation and  extract.  In  it  Mr.  H.  sums  up  his  argument,  con- 
centrates into  a  point  the  various  lines  of  evidence  which  he  bad 
brought  forward,  and  shews  the  strength  of  the  case  he  hail 
made  out.  The  following  we  consider  as  a  most  important 
passage. 

'  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Apostles  have  drawn  a  most  perfect 
character,  which;  except  by  themselves,  has  never  been  done  in  the 
world.  This  is  very  striking,  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  a 
exhibited  through  a  train  of  circumstances  the  most  trying  that  can 
be  conceived.  But  this  perfection  nf  character,  astonishing  as  it  is. 
and  from  its  never  having  been  before  or  since  exhibited,  we  m*r 
confidently  conclude  beyond  the  power  of  uninspired  men  to  product, 
is  but  apart  of  a  great  whole.  The  uniting  in  this  chnracterall  ilw 
Lues  of  a  lung  series  of  prophecies,  delivered  net  systematically,  but 
as  occasions  arose,  not  by  one  man  but  by  tnuny,  not  at  one  period, 
but  through  a  succession  of  ages  ;  the  completing  the  correspondence 
and  accomplishment  of  multiplied  types,  and  of  a  complicated  riliiaJ;  | 
the  unravelling  of  a  series  of  miracles,  and  of  a  history  nf  such  lin- 
gular features;  the  delivering  at  once  the  laws  of  a  universal  k' 
dom,  involving  the  regulation  of  every  motive  of  human  action, 
of  every  part  of  human  conduct,  which  should  challenge  the  dj 
bation  and  defy  the  malevolence  of  the  most  enlightened  sucu 
ages,  to  point  out  in  them  cither  redundancy  or  defect,  was  all  u 
superadded  to  the  delineation  of  a  perfect  character.  When  d 
whole  together  is  taken  into  account,  the  possibility  of  imposture  » 
lett  far  out  of  sight.  A  work  is  accomplished,  which,  on  any  otfctt 
principle  than  that  of  divine  interposition,  can  never  be  accounted  foe. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into  view  the  circumstances  and  aiuu- 
ments  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  who  have  accomplished  thi 
was  equally  beyond  the  ability  of  all  the  men  of  the  most  cultivai 
upon  cartn.  Other  things,  when  they  have  been  done  once,  dm*  U 
imitated.  When  Columbus  had  discovered  a  new  world  btymui'itr 
Western  Ocean,  it  was  easy  to  sail  to  it  again.  Cut  it  is  impoaubh 
to  act  over  again  the  part  of  the  Messiah  and  the  ApoiUes.  It  CouU 
not  bt  forged,  and  it  cannot  be  imitated. 
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Jj!  J*t  any  set  of  men  combine  to  Write  sncfc a  book  as  (bq$a*W 
Mfttheh-  plan  be  laid  so  a*  to  extend  through  ^pM»d  of  L6Q0  jb*»i 
EL  those  who  shall  first  enter  upon  the  work  get  other*  tnmrowtft 
tfife  during  that  space  of  time.  Let  them  write :bittivy,  poetry,  thf*- 
«i  and  prophecies  concerning  the  state  ofthe  world.  Latham  at 
s»8™  get  one  to  come  forward  in  whom  all  that  thej  have  writtenj 
stsaTlfnd ^accomplishment.  Let  him  he  born  in-tb*  place,  they  had* 
in*»,"of;thft  family  they  had  foretold,  at  the  exact  tW  they  ha? 
■MftlidS.  Let  him  be  exhibited  in  the  meat  critical  Situations',  ittf 
W§ MMlin  of  enMghtcned,  powerfbl,  and  determined  adversaries, whhV 
pis  ill  ilt  •pboM  him  u  perfect,  and  defy  hie  enemies  to  prove  the1 
mmmK  Let  his  own  death  be  a  part  of  their  plan,  which  he-himw 
•elf  shall  foretel.    Let  a  number  <n  persons-  arise  imnsediateW  eft*** 


a  to  carry  forward  the  design,  charge,  the  ■e'uriiinint  ander 

rh  be  suffered  as  his  murderers,  affirm  he  is  aunt  and  has  given* 

d  cauvmcing  evidence  that  he  will  reward,  then  in  a.  future  states 

"■y©  niejl support  their  doctrine  by  an  appeal. to  miracles  openly 

c*t  before  eaemies  armed  with  civil  power,  and  let  tbem  adhere; 

lrf'teVdmohy  at  the  expence  of  life,  and  everything  dear  in  thia 

°'i  £ef  ;them-  promulgate  a  new  rettgfon-  and  code  of  laws  com? 

'  subversive  of  every  existing  religion  on  earth,  and  direct]}) 

i'Jft'tbe  indulgence  of  the  strongest  passions  af the  human 

.  .    -Jm  'tW  religion,  by  the  " 

t  tklfnaab  -  the  world ;  overthroi 

"ripa*pfn\  and  finally  stand  its,  i 

It.  fit  spite  or"  the  most  learned  adversaries.     And  let  the  clan-seta* 
""  'ider,  asset  forward  by  bis  associates,.  Ise  thr — —  ~ 

B  of  the  nations."  '  Who.  does  not  see  then 


-£et  .this  raligioo,  by  the  force  of  its  own* 
.  tfough  the  world ;  overthrow  every  opposing  i 
inetphsv  and  finally  stand  its,  ground,  in  the:  saessf artauea'  o 


lights 

_  ,.  the'  absolute  absurdity,'  of .  such  an  attempt  r"-.  As  soon  Slight 
Mt.ofnndentsnbjng  be  induced  to  undertake  to  climb  up  to -the 
Mrs,  .'as  to  propose  to  themselves  such  a  scheme ;  yet  aH  that  has  bee* 
Sweupposed.  baa  been  accomplished  in  Jeans  Cbjsafc,''¥dl.iift 
fan.  275— 278. 


«, 


After  some  reasonings  respecting  the  Mosaic  system,  which 
id  him  to  animadvert  on  certain  statements  of  Mr.  Hume,  lie 
extracts  from  Dr.  Beat  tie's  Essay,  a  summary  of  that  philo- 
loplier'.s  doctrines,  metaphysical  and  moral,  on  which  be  makes 
lurue  very  pertinent  reflections.     lie  then  proceeds  to  shew  how 
idmirably  adapted  the  religiou  of  Christ  is  to  man's  present  state. 
I'he  view  which  it  tnves  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of  the  depra- 
vity and  wretchedness  of  our  fallen  race,  of  the  provision  made 
or  our  recovery  in  the  glorious  constitution  of  mercy,  which. 
diiiiiis  a  Divine  Saviour  and  an  all-perfect  Sacrifice,  of  the 
fluences  of  the    Spirit,  and  of   the  promise  of  pardon  and 
-M*nal  life  through  the  belief  of  the  testimony  concerning  our 
rd  Jesus  Christ,  is  such  as  could  never  have  been  imagined 
__  man,  and  reflects  the  highest  glory  on  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ocis  of  God.     He  shews  that  salvation  cannot  be  procured  by 
trorks,  nor  by  repentance)  nor  by  any  thing  else  of  man's  doing ; 
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that  it  must  be,  from  first  to  last,  of  grace.     Hut  he  shows,  at 
the  same  time,  how  this  grace  provides  lor  good  works  and  holt 

dispositions. 

'  This  grace  of  God,  then,  which  has  appeared  to  him,  providing 
both  for  the  acceptance  and  for  the  reward  of  bis  obedience,  is  in  itsctt 
in  eiay  respect  hoft/,  and  its  whole  tendency  is  holy,  It  therefore 
*'  teaches  him,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  he  should 
"  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,"  in  expectation  of  the  full 
possession  of  the  blessing!  tet  before  him  at  the  glorious  appearing  of 
his  Lord  and  Saviour.  Every  thing  in  the  Gospel  is  conducive  to  his 
sanctification.  The  view  he  has  received  of  Christ  dying  fur  his  sins, 
and  of  the  perfect  law  of  God,  just  in  as  far  as  he  discerns  these 
truths,  humbles  him,  and  brings  down  that  proud  independence  of 
spirit,  which  formerly  prevented  him  from  submitting  to  God.  God, 
according  to  his  promise,  has  put  his  fear  in  his  heart,  Unit  he  may  not 
ilepart  from  him,  and  that  he  may  serve  him  with  reverence ;  lor  to 
the  workers  of  iniquity  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  In  proportion  ti 
his  faith,  he  is  filled  with  love  and  gratitude  to  God ;  and  being 
brought  to  know  his  proper  place,  both  as  (he  creature  of  God,  and  *> 
his  son,  he  is  convinced  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of  yielding  obe- 
dience, in  order  to  that  communion  with  God  to  which  be  has  beey 
celled  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  Two  cannot  walk  together  unless 
they  be  agreed.  And  no  creature  of  God  can  hold  fellowship  wit!) 
him,  unless  he  submit  to  him.  Ungodly  men  may  turn  the  grace  nf 
God  into  lasciviousnees,  but  in  every  respect  the  Gospel  is  a  doctrine 
according  to  godliness.  Its  language,  its  operation,  is  "  i  ■ 
*'  uxto  the  Lour."  "  As  he  which  hath  called  you  is  Ae/y,  so  be 
«  ye/io/y  in  all  manner  of  conversation."  Vol.11,  pp.  313,  It. 

Having  finished  his  illustrations  of  the  plan  of  salvation, all 
of  which  are  at  once  simple  and  scriptural,  Mr.  HnJdine  ad- 
dresses himself  to  persons  who  pervert  the  Gospel,  thai 
it  into  a  system  of  self- righteousness ;  to  persona  who,  ahut« 
the  Gospel,  by  making  it  subservient  to  their  love  ol  *in  ;  n 
persons  who  neglect  the  Gospel,  by  trifling  with  its  important 
declarations,  and  riving  according  lo  Ibis  present  evil  world  ;  tu 
persons  who  oppose  the  Gospel,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
vain  speculations  or  rooted  aversion  to  its  holy  principles  ;  ami, 
finally,  lo  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  word  of  God,  tad 
act  according  to  it.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  Die  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  book,  and  consider  k  adapted  lo  be  i 
useful.  It  is  almost  everything  we  could  wish  m  a  nock  • 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  following  up  the  appeal  lo  rt 
understanding,  by  such  addresses  to  the  heart,  as  by  the  Dtrii 
blessing,  may  lead  mm  at  once  to  know  and  to  feel  the* 
importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  by  such  '  manifestations-  >>f  ll 
'  truth,'  that  the  great  object  of  all  writing  and  preaching  about 
Christianity  is  lnYHy  to  be  gained.  It  is-  thus  that  the  mn- 
•eience,  dead  in  sin,  B»y  be  awakened,  and  that  enuruuee  b* 
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■•■  j  .-  .■'  x  f»j;* 

eroeured  for  the  word  of  Clod,  which  gireth  light,  aid  oomfort, 
end  salvation.  Happy  is  the  man  who  fa  made  to  see  udfw 
in  this  manner ;  he  n  put  il  poseeaairet  of  the  richest  hsesantv, 
that  heaven  can  bestow  on  a  staner,  and  to  which  no' other 
favour  can  bear  to  be  compered. 

*  The  Scriptures  give  hue  to  consistent  a  view  of  the  eWacter'ef 
God,  and  so  just  a  representation  of  this  world  j  they ••' entirely  coB- 
respond  with  his  inward  eonvlotioiu  and  experience  j  they  contain  io 
exact  a  description  of  hie  own  heart  and  of  at)  its  wbrlunji;  ther 
teach  a  doctrine  so  well  Butted  to  whatjneV  Wate  he  fflaV  btfia,  ***** 
of  prosperity  or  of  adversity,  of  youth  Or  of  old  agey  of  hbaHhef  It" 
sickness;  to  adapted  even  to  the  Dour  of  death,  when  nothing  fan  *** 
possessed  or  hoped  for  is  die  world  could  be  'of  the  aenilart'nse 
to  him,  that  he  knows  -  of  the  doctrine  that  It  Urf  Ged."    Akhkrtfl 


therefore  he  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  • 
history  and  other  sources  for  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures, ;  although  he 
may  not  be  able  to  dispute  for  them,  or  to  unravel  the  roany  ofc^ectt©  L 
which  the  men  of  this  world,  "  sporting  with  their  own  decer/hup 
devise  against  them .  yet  as  toon  could  they  persuade  him  that  the  d 
Iocs  notshine  in  the  firmament,  or  that  the  world  Itself  does 'not  exl 
[truths  which,  in  their  wisdom,  some  of  them  hate  gravely  doubt* 

Ethat  the  Bible  doei  not  contain  the  true  sayings  of  Opi."  ■  $nl 
t  for  ten  thousand  worlds  could  they  induce  Trim  to  part  wtt 
the  smallest  portion  of  that  hope  which  he  has,  as 'an  s»rthor,'of 
!iU  soul,  both  sure  and  stedmit,  of  an  inherrtaaea  beatreptfbte  aht 
mdciited,  ood  that  fadeth  not  away,  rceerved'ta  heaven  s*—  "kL 


Kid  and  its  works  shall  be  burnt  up.  He  looks,  tteromte,  eat  s* 
:nc  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  dm  things  which  pro  eat  seine 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  tenmont,  but  the  thine*  whlojl 
ire  not  seen  are  eternal'    Vol.  JI.  p.  4Q1.  ■  ;,,.  ..    ,.  ■.-,-.!? 

We  have  entered  into  an  unusually  long-  detail  in  our 
jf  these  volume;  and  we  have  been  inrnicWto'dtf  **;p 
tcooiint  of  the  importance  *f  1Mb  Subject  of  whfch' th*j ■'-■ 

uid  partly  to  remove,  U  ftree  oefrftttkmtt^nWs^lWoV 

la  the  way  of  their  circulation.  The  nameWHamVlnmuftv*1** 
:r*ve  some  reason  to  think,  w»o*  «  ivoVhMt  r«*sett4rteY««wt 
or  not  looking  at  the  book.'  Fat  VeHoW^eatoH-f  tnWTT* 
laturc  or  justice  of  which' It  term  Part  of  tM^tUm  Weftiertt 
tresent,  strong  prejudice  nua  eW'pttjHJr' '  fcisTuYlf '  eWNet 
igainst  Air.  II  i];.3  be  beetle  bhnjr<Anta^%*-ta^vrw^%oWt 
lave  promised  his  nerlWinnee  10 '  txhBlHHve "in tWaflWS ;  tMfc 
Hi*.  H.  is  a  Dissenter.  We  tWnk  « DUfrtgW?«  Satf  howevW, 
eat  the  present  | .  n  bltSMtlon  kne^'^othrtrft  W  «#•***  D*. 
tenter,  and  nothing  of1  ^ptt^rlfoftHtttfa-WiV^iMlb 
Thatcvet  these  may  be."  It  epntalMa  prwrntpfte j|anr1  '\wW8Hm 
II  which  Mr.  H.  mint  htftetftntf  eV  ever*  16vdr'luf  Htdy'MwWt 
Stmstmnitv;  and  ^suWve'r  'thar1  r*U»d||hty'*W'hiaal|*'~*" 
mpQssible  for  a  Christian  oof  to' Visit  wt!D  (ottih*11'' 
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That  our  opinion  of  this  publication  is  highly  favourable,  mnit 
be  evident  from  all  we  have  said.  We  should  be  sorry  if  any 
strictures  we  have  made,  or  may  yet  make,  should  lean  .any  to 
imagine  that  it  does  not  deserve  an  attentive  perusal.  We  con- 
aider  it  calculated  for  extensive  usefulness,  and  are  convinced 
.that.it  is  adapted  to  afford  much  benefit  both  to  believers  and 
unbelievers,  from  its  cogent  reasonings  and  scriptural  illus- 
trations. 

As  we  are  desirous  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  this  work, 
.  we  shall,  before  dismissing  it,  use  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few 
.  jreraarks  to  Mr.  Haldane's  consideration,  on  what  we  deem  its 
-imperfections. 

■  We  regret  that  he  has  not  introduced  a  chapter  on  the  Inter- 
nal Evidence  of  Revelation.  Here  and  there  he  has  noticed  it; 
but  it  deserved  a  full  and  distinct  elucidation.  Indeed,  we  wete 
surprised  at  the  omission.  Looking  at  the  extent  of  the  plan  of 
the  work,  we  were  disappointed  at  not  meeting  with  a  special 
discussion  of  a  point,  which  we  think  Sir.  H.  well  qualified  to 
illustrate  and  establish.  His  views  of  the  Gospel  are  excellent, 
and  his  statements  respecting  its  adaptation  to  human  guilt  and 
misery,  shew  how  profoundly  acquainted  he  is  with  the  subject. 
Mis  Conclusion,  indeed,  may  be  viewed  as  bringing  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  readers ;  but  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  argument  as 
well  as  the  application.  It  is  true  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  been 
supplied  by  I*  uller  and  Gregory  ;  but  so  has  the  External  Testi- 
mony by  many,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  by  Mr.  H.  And 
it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  what  the  Gospel  is  itself,  is  a  more 
inexhaustible  subject  than  the  outward  proof  that  it  has  cothe 
from  God. 

In  referring  to  testimonies,  and  making  extracts,  we  regret 
that  Mr.  H.  has  rarely  ever  quoted  his  authorities.  Page  alter 
.page  is  enclosed  within  commas,  but  no  reference  below  to  the 

Juarter  whence  they  are  taken.  Now,  this  we  think  is  neither 
oing  justice  to  the  subject  nor  to  the  reader.  If  an  uninformed 
person  examine  these  volumes,  (and  for  such  they  are  evidently 
designed,)  and  be  desirous  of  extending  his  investigations  further, 
or  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts  on  which  many  of 
the  reasonings  are  built,  lie  will  derive  scarcely  any  assistance 
from  this  work.  The  whole  rests  on  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  H.  Of 
that  fidelity  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  we  feel  convinced  this 
work  would  have  been  more  useful,  had  it  contained  accurate 
references  to  all  the  sources  from  which  aid  has  been  borrowed. 
This  omission  is  scarcely  excusable,  as  the  book  must  have  been 
before  the  Author,  when  writing  the  extract,  and  consequently 
nothing  but  carelessness,  or  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  wasr"fiot 
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accessary,  can  have  prevented  the  notation  of  the  title  and  page 
of  the  work. 

;  Another  thing  we  must  notice.  The  work  is  loosely  cote- 
toosed.  It  is  the  production  of  a  vigorous,  well-informed  mind, 
out  not  of  a  person  whose  taste  has  been  improved  by  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  classical  literature.  It  has  been  written, 
we  presume,  in  haste,  and  little  time  employed  in  dressing  its 
periods,  and  modelling  its  language.  The  subject  seems  so 
entirely,  to  have  engrossed  the  Author's  attention,  that  he  forgot 
to  attend  to  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts.  We  could  point  out 
inany  slips  of  language,  which,  if  Mr.  H.  himself  had  not  pa- 
tience or  inclination  to  attend  to  himself,  he  might  easily  have 
found  a  friend  more  accustomed  to  literary  composition,  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  do  for  him.  We  would  recommend  bim  to 
get  this  done,  if  he  should  publish  another  editiop  in  English  : 
we  say  English,  for  we  are  happy  to  be  informed  that  the 
Author  has  procured  it  to  be  translated  and  published  in  French, 
and  that  he  is  now  employed  on  the  Continent,  in  extending  its 
circulation.  We  consider  it  well  suited  to  the  state  of  infidelity 
Ip  France,  and  earnestly  wish  it  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
Important  good  to  infidels  abroad,  and  to  infidels  at  home. 
T — — . . 

Art  II.  The  Life  of  RqffaeUo  Sanzio  da  V rhino ;  by  the  Author 
of  the  Life  of  Michael  Angelo.  And  the  Characters  of  the  most 
celebrated  Painters  of  Italy.  By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Small  8vo. 
&.6d.    London.    Murray.    1817. 

£T*H1S  compilation  has  cost  Mr.  Duppa  very  littte  labour, 
j.-"-  The  life  of  Raffael  occupies  one  hundred  and  seven  small 
qpd  widely-printed  pages ;  sixty-five  more  are  fitted  up  with 
extracts  from  Sir  J.  Reynolds ;  then  follows  an  Appendix  ;  and 
the  whole  is  concluded  with  an  Index,  so  dexterously  managed, 
jps  to  fiH  fourteen  pages.  Such  are  the  contents  of  this  slight 
volume.  Of  the  original  matter,  we  cannot  conscientiously 
ppeak  in  terms  of  very  high  praise ;  we  have '  not  been  able 
to  discover  in  it  any  extraordinary  brilliancy  or  elegance  >f 
Composition,  nor  much  acuteness  of  critical  investigation*  The 
narrative  proceeds  distinctly  but  somewhat  feebly  along  through 
its  various  stages,  and  the  occasional  commentary  appears  yery 
flat  to  him  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  perspicuous  elegan.ee 
of  Reynolds,  and  the  pungent  originality  of  Fuseli. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  defects,  however,  comnion  to  .all 
-bis  publications,  hut  most  conspicuous  in  the  present  work,  we 
jeel  some  obligation  to  Mr.  Duppa,  for  his  various  essays,  in 
the  literature  of  the  Arts.  We  apprehend  that  in.  this  country, 
there  has  not  been,  hitherto,  even  among  Artists  in  general,  a 
sufficiently  correct  acquaintance  with. the  history  and  theory;  of 
Art ;  and  whatever  tends  to  carry  forward  the  public  mind  in  that 
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direction,  must  hate  an  effect  more  or  lew  beneficial,  inproportMt 
to  the  talent  with  which  it  shall  make  iu  appeal.  We  are  far 
from  intending  to  go  the  full  length  of  accusing  English  Artists 
of  want  of  science,  and  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  rare  endow* 
menta  and  opportunities  which  are  necessaiy  requisites  to  a 
sound  critic  on  matters  of  Art,  to  challenge  much  importance 
to  our  own  opinions ;  but  we  shall  venture  the  remark,  that  the 
simplicity  and  straight-forwardness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  ths 
expression,  of  the  English  character,  appear  to  us  even  too 
conspicuous  in  the  Artists  of  England.  While  the  Artist  of 
the  Continent  is  incessantly  besieging  the  Cast  and  the  Laj* 
figure,  and  consequently  sacrificing  nature,  truth,  and  force,  to 
attitude,  drapery,  and  scenic  effect,  the  Englishman  is  never 
satisfied  without  the  living  individual ;  and  this,  though  the 
Result  of  sounder  and  more  genuine  feeling,  lias  the  injurious 
consequence  of  destroying  ideal  and  heroic  character.  The  same 
principle  of  mere  reality,  without  sufficient  regard  to  selection 
nnd  generalization,  has  also  been  too  prevalent  among  our 
painters  of  landscape.  We  arc  not,  however, without  some  splendid 
exceptions  in  both  departments,  and  we  have  recently  had .  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing,  in  Mr.  Cris tail's  Latonu  and  Me 
Lyciav  shepherds,  a  gigantic  step  towards  a  style  of  art, 
within  its  own  peculiar  range  more  truly  scientific  in  its  aim 
and  principle,  than  any  with  which  this  country  had  previously 
been  conversant. 

Nothing  can  have  a  more  decided  tendency  to  promote  this 
refinement  of  our  taste,  than  an  habitual  recurrence  to  the  best 
models;  and  under  this  impression  we  feel  grateful  to  Mr, 
Duppa  for  his  various  publications  on  the  subject  of  the  arts. 
In  noue  of  them  has  he  ever  compromised  sound  principle,  and 
they  have  all  been  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Artists  worthy  of 
lasting  remembrance.  We  feci  inclined  also  to  renew  our 
thanks  to  him  for  the  present  performance.  Slight  as  it  is, '  it 
*  calls  up  him*  who  came  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other 
painter  of  modern  times ;  who  combined  in  his  style  of  con*: 
ception  and  execution,  more  excellences  and  fewer  defects,  thaa 
any  of  his  rivals;  and  who  deserves  a  more  splendid  memorial 
than  any  which  has  been  yet  consecrated  to  his  name,  either  by 
princes,  poets,  artists,  or  biographers. 

Raftaello,  the  only  child  of  Giovanni  Sanzio,  was  born  at 
Urbiuo,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1493.  His  fattier,  himself  an 
artist,  though  '  of  no  professional  celebrity,9  perceiving  in  ha 
son  early  indications  of  pictorial  talent,  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  Pietro  Perugino,  a  painter  at  that  time  in  the  highest 
repute,  who  cherished,  admired,  and  survived  his  pupil.  So 
early  and  so  decidedly  was  his  superiority  manifested,  that  when 
only  sixteen,  he  assisted  Pinturiccfaio  in  adorning  the  library  of 


r 
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the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  with  '  ten  large  pictures/  representing 
4  the  history  of  Pius  II.1  The  assistance  rendered  by  Raffael, 
went  to  tiie  full  extent  of  making  nearly  the  whole  of  the  designs, 
beside  takinc?  an  ample  share  in  the  execution.  From  Sienna 
he  went  to  Florence,  c  where  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
f  An£elo  flourished  with  rival  pre-eminence.*  This  eventful 
visit  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  genius,  and  a  new  direction  to 
his  aims.  From  the  dry  Gothic  mannerism  of  Pcrugino,  to  the 
'  diviner  inspiration9  of  Michael  Angelo,  centuries  of  learning 
and  labour  were  passed  over  in  an  instant  by  tlie  flight  of  genius, 
and  the  intellect  of  Raffael  was  of  capacity  and  strength  enough, 
to  compass  the  intermediate  steps,  and  to  press  at  once  to  the 

*  forefront9  of  the  strife  and  rivalry  of  kindred  minds.  At  the 
some  time,  his  diligence  was  unremitted,  and  he  suffered  no 
season  or  opportunity  to  escape  him  unimproved.  He  ob- 
tained from  Fra  Bartolomeo,  instruction  in  colouring  and  light 
and  shade,  and  *  the  Brancacci  and  Corsini  chapels  in  the  church 

*  of  the  Carmelites,  painted  by  Masaccio  were  his  favourite 
c  school.9  This  last  and  very  extraordinary  man,  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty- seven,  yet  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
extend  the  limits  of  his  art,  and  to  produce  works  which 
Raffaello  in  after  times  thought  worthy  of  imitation.  In  1608, 
Sanzio  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  and  immediately 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  series  of  the 
apartments  ennobled  by  the  pencil  of  Raffael,  Mr.  Fuseli, 
with  great  ingenuity  of  conception  and  richness  of  description, 
represents  him  as  having  intended  an  *  immense  allegoric  drama,' 
portraying  c  the  origin,  the  progress,  extent,  and  final  triumph 
'  of  Church  Empire?  We  shall  quote  at  length  Mr.  Duppa's 
description  of  these  celebrated  pictures,  and  then  bring  forward 
Mr.  Fuseli9s  general  summary  of  their  characters. 

.  '  Passing  through  these  rooms,  now  called  the  Stanse  of  Raf&eUe, 
£p  honour  of  his  name,  the  first  is  a  grand  saloon  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  in  which  are  represented  four  principal  events 
in  his  reign,  the  most  important  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  Vision  of  the  Labarum, 
the  overthrow  of  Maxentius  on  the  Milvian  Bridge,  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine  himself,  and  his  Donation  of  the  City  of  Rome  to  Pope 
Silvester  I. 

4  The  second  Stanza  exhibits  four  miracles;  two  from  sacred 
history,  and  two  from  the  legends  of  the  church.  The  overthrow  of 
Heliodorus  in  the  Temple,  and  St*  Peter's  Delivery  out  of  Prison : 
the  Rout  of  Attila  and  his  army  by  the  preternatural  appearance  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  consecrated  Wafer  at  Bolaena,  bleeding 
to  testify  the  real  presence.  i* 

*t  The  third  Stanza  is  dedicated  to  these  branches  of  knowledge 
which  serve  most  to  elevate  the  human  mind,  and  dignify  pur  nature ; 
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of  which  the  principal  subjects  arc,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Jurisprudence* 
and  Theology. 

«  The  subjects  of  the  fourth  Stanza  are,  two  historical,  from  the 
life  of  Leo  III.,  and  two  miraculous,  from  the  life  of  Leo  IV.  The 
6rst  two  are  Leo's  public  protestation  of  his  innocence  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  him  by  the  conspirators  Campulus  and  Paschal ;  mid 
his  Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  The  two  miraculoa* 
subjects  are,  a  Storm  raisea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Saracens  ef- 
fected by  the  presence  of  Leo  IV.  at  the  Port  of  Ostia,  when  aa 
invasion  was  pending ;  the  other  picture  represents  his  staying  a 
conflagration  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  St.  Peter's*  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  crucifix  from  the  balcony  of  the  church. 

*  These,  with  smaller  pictures  on  the  ceilings  of  the  second  and 
third  Stanza,  are  all  designed  by  Rafiaello,  and  painted  in  fresco  by 
himself  bis  scholars  and  assistants  ;  and  three  centuries  of  unabated 
admiration  have  already  made  their  eulogium,  to  which  it  will  now  be 
in  vain  to  add  or  to  diminish.'    pp.  26 — 31. 

•  *  Such/  remarks  Mr.  Fuseli,  after  his  general  description  of 
the  subjects  and  intent  of  the  series,  *  is  the  rapid  outline  of  the 
4  cycle  painted  or  designed  by  Raphael  on  the  compartments  of 
4  the  stanzas  sacred  to  his  name.  Here  is  the  mass  of  his  powers 
'  in  poetic  conception  and  execution,  here  is  every  period  ©fin's 
'  style,  his  emancipation  from  the  narrow  shackles  of  Pietro 
.'  Perugiuo,  his  discriminations  of  characteristic  form,  on  to  the 

*  heroic  grandeur  of  his  line.  Here  is  that  master-tone  of 
.*,  fresco  painting,  the  real  instrument  of  history,  which  with  its 
(  silver  purity  and  breadth  unites  the  glow  of  Titiano  and  Cor- 
'  reggi°  *  tints.  Every  where  we  meet  the  superiority  of  genius, 
.'  but  more  or  less  impressive,  with  more  or  less  felicity  in  pro- 
4  portion  as  each  subject  was  more  or  less  susceptible  of  drs- 

*  matic  treatment.  From  the  bland  enthusiasm  of  the  Parnassus, 

*  and  the  sedate  or  eager  features  of  meditation  in  the  school  of 
4  Athens,  to  the  sterner  traits  of  dogmatic  controversy  in  the 

*  dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  and  the  symptoms  of  religions  eon- 
4  viction  or  inflamed  zeal  at  the  mass  of  Bolsena.  Not  the 
'  miracles  as  we  have  observed,  the  fears  and  terrors  of  hu- 
'  inanity  inspire  and  seize  us  at  the  conflagration  of  the  Borgo : 
♦if  in  the  lleliodorus  the  sublimity  of  the  vision  balances  sym- 
V  patby  with  astonishment,  we  follow  the  rapid  ministers  of 
'  grace  to  their  revenge,  less  to  rescue  the  temple  from  the 
4  gripe  of  sacrilege,  than  inspired  by  the  palpitating  graceS|  the 
4  helpless  innocence,  the  defenceless  beauty  of  the  females  and 
(  children  scattered  around ;  and  thus  we  forget  the  vision  of 
'  the  Labarum,  the  angels  and  Constanttne  in  the  battle,  to 
'  plunge  in  the  wave  with  Maxentius,  or  to  share  the  agonies  of 
1  the  father  who  recognizes  his  own  son  in  the  enemy  hie  slew.' 
fii*el?8  Lectures y  p.  135. 

..  We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a  genera)  reference 
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■  to TWr.  JVh  work,  for  illustrations-of  Raffa-el's  jwtnl^iona^ebw- 

S,ncj£r,.  The  reader  will  there  find  the  Frescoes  of  the  Vatlcani'ftte 
jCarfoous,  the  Transfiguration,  and  other  great  works,  of  tbta 
Itjaus  artist,  '  set  forth  to  the  life,'  in  language  sonieLuB& 
h.,  quaint,  and  fantastic,  but  far  more  frequently  rich,  po.wer- 
ejp%ue«t,  original,  and  picturesque.  . ,  .        h  ...  J 

A':  Mr.>I>urtpe.  very  properly  adverts  to  die  often-  cited  example 
MrfSw- JoehHii  Reynolds,  in  illustration  of  the  faint  impression 
fipi*duc«d  by  the  works  of  Rdfee!  <  on  a  mind  not  prepared  ar 
**  cafriVated  to  enjoy  the  higher  excellencies  of  the  art'  .Wham 
tSir  Joshua  first  visited  the  Vatican,  his  feelings  wrought  oavlo 
:fte  highest  pitch  of  expectation,  he  found  nothing  answerable  to 
,lijs  anticipations.  He  had  entered  upon  a  new  world  of  «rt,aml 
[ffijH**  wholly  unprepared  for  the  transition.  His  education, 
habits,  and  pre-conceived  notions,  were,  adapted  to  a  different 
.state  of  things ;  he  had  to  learn  a  new  language,  and  to  train  >" 
;^i«  mind,  and  feelings  to  loftier  associations.  Happily,  hht  intel- 
leetud  and  moral  stamina  were  fully  equal  to  the  difflcuhy;'%» 
''erftercd  the  school  cf  Raffael  with  a  kindred- spirit,  and  vfith 
*ttfin','  'steady,  and  successful  determination.'  The  Works  of 
^ltafffcl  have  no  tendency  to  make  rUnatics.  There  is  no  btaae 
'Wciilour,  ho  fierceness  or  line,  no  '  bravura  of  hand  j*  nothing, 
?&  .'Ahcjrty  to  excite  the  stupid  ad.iniration  of  self-eAMitaletl 
%ogfioae€nl i ,-  but  tbey  are  fraught  with  excefleaeics  wbitb, 
Tnougti  the  pen  may  describe  them,  and  the  pencil  or  gravariaay 
'  imitate  .them,  none  arc  qualified  to'  understand  and  adobe/ftUM " 
-excepted,  who,  like  Reynolds,  have  first1  been  ttught"ti*  sb»-  • 
poet  their  judgement,  and  then  to  fbrttt  and  to  direct  It  &  the 
Schools  of  Italy  and  Greece.  ■  The  fiwlhfgs1  of  8  rf  JoAtrtf ,<  flerthb 
;1tecsslon,lare  thus  admiraMy 'described' by  Wnweh*.'  ""ll  -'•**  ' 

siii^!lbnuibaMSppoint«dtI  did  not  for  a  moment  oonceire or  ] 
that  ^Usoaroe  of  RafeeUo,  and  those  admjnbla  paintings  m  | 
Jff,  Mst) "their-  reputation  w  the,  ignorance  and  prejoaice-of  iw 
,m  «y  county, my  net  .jelwhing  thero.«I  wai  coBKinuf  X  ~ 
MW  dose,  was  one  of  the  juoat  buBuYtatinj  circumstances! 
'happened  \n  me.  I  found  myself. in  the 'midst  of  works'* 
;  uUon  principle*:  with  which  I  was  unacquainted !  I  felt  thy  ignorance, 
rioa'hood  abashed.  AH  the  indigested' hotkoa  of  >&utu^  wtttva  I 
9RaoTbrought  with  me  from  England,  where-  the  art  was  in  toe  Unrest 
-'Miate;  wew  W  be  totsny  dime  awaj>  sad -eradicated  frew  my  ojpoV 

jw5*:;;.; ., -/  "*< -  ■'■'■.    ■     ■      :  ■-a.v*  v 

„..  In  151 5,  Rafiael,  whohmi  studied  the  principles  of  arcliitec- 
-.  .tutejiader,  tiie  ceJebraJed  Bramante,  was,  on  the  recommenda- 

■  lni».of  that.acchitept,.aupi''iii!i id  '  his  successor  to  conduct  the 
.*  great  Work  of  8t.  Peter's  ;'  but  it  does  not  appeur  to  be  ex- 
i»«(&ftVfj$aiflcd  whatnar,:  of  the  present  structure  was  executed 

under  bis  direction;    la  the  instrument  by  which  he  was  nomi- 
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nate-d  in  litis  oflice,  he  wn  empowered,  by  the  Pope,  to  *>uppli 
himself  with  materials  from  the  ruins  in  anil  surrounding  Rom*. 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  (he  same  barbarous  plan,  that  Michael 
Angelo,  when  building  the  Farnese  Palace,  half  demolished 
'  the  Colosseo,'  and  that  glorious  structure  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  entirely  levelled  by  incessant  depredation,  when  Benedict 
XIV.  with  at  least  great  good  taste,  consecrated  it,  assigned  to 
it  all  the  privileges  of  a  church,  and  thus  arrested  the  progress  of 
dilapidation.  Mr.  D.  with  what  correctness  we  are  unable  t<> 
say,  nserihes  to  the  subject  of  his  Memoir  the  invention  o[ 
coupled  columns.  About  this  period,  Ruffael  painted  a  figure  of 
Isaiah,  for  the  Augustinians.  The  parsimonious  monks  quar- 
relled with  the  price,  and  th«  dispute  was  referred  to  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  in  a  high  spirit  of  liberality,  settled  it  at  owe, 
by  telling  them  'that  the  knee  alone  was  worth  the  money:* 
praise  of  the  greatest  value,  as  coming  from  one  of  unrivalled 
skill  in  anatomical  detail.  Raflfael  also  attempted  sculpture,  but 
with  what  success  does  not  clearly  appear, 

'  In  tlie  midst  of  his  professional  reputation,  Ruffadio  w««  equally 
caressed  by  the  learned  and  the  great.  Ariosto,  and  Bembo,  and 
Castiglionc,  were  among  the  number  of  his  most  intimate  friend*. 
Hottai  i  says  that  the  Cavalier  Carlo  del  Pozzo  had  an  original  letter 
by  HafSbeilo  addressed  to  Ariosto,  in  which  he  requested  to  know  the 
characters  that  should  be  introduced  into  his  picture  of  the  Dispute  at 
the  Sacrament,  best  calculated  to  illustrate  and  dignify  that  subject. 

•  He  was  so  much  beloved  by  those  of  his  own  profession,  that, 
according  to  Vasari,  whenever  he  went  to  Court  he  was  attended  from 
his  own  house  by  a  numerous  train  of  distinguished  painters,  who 
accompanied  him  on  those  occasions  to  honour  him".  Neither  tm 
his  reputation  confined  to  Rome  or  to  Italy.  Albert  Durer,  who  was 
the  most  distinguished  artist  north  of  the  Alps,  solicited  his  friendship 
from  the  Netherlands ;  and  llafti.eilo  returned  his  civilities  with  cot- 
responding  courtesy  and  politeness  f. 

'Leo  X.  regarded  him  with  the  highest  esteem  ;  be  was  much  about 
his  person,  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber,  and  from  the  well  known 
attachment  and  munificence  of  that  Pope  to  Raftuello,  it  is  said  that  fit- 
had  reason  to  expect  the  honours  of  the  purple;  which  is  the  allege! 
cause  for  his  not  marrying  the  niece  of  Cardinal  di  Bibbiena,  who 
desirous  of  the  alliance  i  but  the  validity  of  these  facts  hare  been 

....  non  andava  mai  a  Corte,  die  partendo  d!  casa  non  avcu* 
cinquanta  pittori,  tutti  vulcnti,  e  buoni,  die  gli  facevano  cod- 
pagnia  per  onorarlo. — Vasari,  vol,  iii.  p.  13*. 

+/  Albert  Durer  was  bom  at  Nurenburg  1471,  and  died  1598.  At 
once  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  1m 
sent  Ranaello  his  own  portrait ;  and  in  return,  RathieJlo  sent  Albert 
Durer  a  number  of  prints  by  Marc'  Antonio  from  his  m  dttjg** 
said  several  original  drawings. 
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dofstioned,  and  Upon  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  Vasari  artd  Zuc* 
ebero  ire  entitled,  their  probability  must  depend. 

*  At  this  period,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
•11  its  enjoyments,  Raffaello  became  au  unfortunate  victim  to  the 
ignorance  of  his  physicians.  He  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  violent 
fever,  and  they  immediately  bled  him,  instead  of  adopting  a  different 
mode  of  treatment ;  and  he  instantly  became  so  reduced,  that  he 
had  only  time  to  make  his  will,  and  to  conform  to  the  last  offices  of 
rdigioiu 

*Thus  terminated,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1520,  the  life  of  the  most 
Illustrious  painter  of  modern  times/  pp.  63—73. 

Such  was  the  career  and  such  the  premature  end  of  this 
Illustrious  artist,  who  is  well  termed,  by  Fuseli,  '  the  father  of 
4  dramatic  painting,  the  painter  of  humanity,  the  warm  master 
*  of  our  sympathies.5 

•  What  effect,9  he  proceeds,  '  of  human  connexion,  what  fea- 
ture of  the  mind,  from  the  gentlest  emotion- to  the  most  fervid 
burst  of  passion,  has  been  left  unobserved,  has  not  received,  a 
characteristic  stamp  from  that  examiner  of  man?  M.  Angela 
came  to  nature,  nature  came  to  Raphael — he  transmitted  her 
features  like  a  lucid  glass,  unstained,  unmodified.  Energy 
with  propriety  of  character  and  modest  grace  poise  his  line, 
and  determine  his  correctness.  Perfect  human  beauty  ha 
has  not  represented ;  no  face  of  Raphael's  is  perfectly  beau- 

*tiful ;  no  figure  of  his,  in  the  abstract,  possesses  the  propor- 
tions that  could  raise  it  to  a  standard  of  imitation ;  farm  to> 
him  was  only  a  vehicle  of  character  or  pathos,  and  to  those,  he 
adapted  it  in  a  mode,  and  with  a  truth,  which  leaves  att  at* 
tempts  at  emendation  hopeless.  His  composition  ahray# 
hastens  to  the  most  necessary  point  as  its  centre,  and  from  that, 
disseminates  ;  to  that,  leads  back,  as  rays,  all  secondary  ones. 
Group,  form,  and  contrast,  are  subordinate  to  the  etent,  and 
common-place  is  ever  excluded.  His  expression  is  unmixed 
and  pnrfe,  in  strict  unison  with,  and  decided  by  character,  whe-> 
titer  calm,  animated,  agitated,  convulsed,  or  absorbed  by  the 
inspiring  passion,  it  never  contradicts  its  cause,  and  k  equally 
remote  from  tameness  and  grimace :  the  moment  of  his  ohoier 
never  suffers  the  action  to  stagnate  or  to  expire ;  it  is  the 
moment  of  transition,  the  crisis  big  with  the  past  and  pregnant 
with  the  future.  His  invention  connects  the  utmost  streteh-of 
possibility,  with  the  most  plausible  degree  of  probability,  io* 
manner  that  equally  surprises  our  fancy,  persuades  our  judge* 
mentj*  and  affects  our  heart.1 

Sir  Joshua,  in  his  comparison  of  Raffael  and  Michael  Angefr 
remarks  of  the  former,  that  his  ['*■ ' 

•  materials  are  generally  borrowed,  though  the  ffobje  stn*cjty^~ 
fcji  own,    His  excellency  lay;  ia  the  propriety*  beauty,  and  majesty,  of 
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his  characters,  the  judicious  contrivance  of  his  composition,  his  oaf* 
rectness  of  drawing,  purity  of  taste,  and  skilful  accommodation  of  other 
men's  conceptions  to  his  own  porpose.  Nobody  excelled  htm  in  that 
judgement  with  which  he  united  to  his  own  observations  on  nature, 
the  energy  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
antique,'  p.  39. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  many  remarks  on  the  ex- 
tracts from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  are  so  largely,  though 
not  liberally,  given  in  this  volume.  We  think  that,  valuable  as 
his  criticisms  are,  and  in  many  instances  gxjmessed  with  great 
beauty  of  language,  they  are  yet  too  genera!,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance are  sometimes  weak  and  unprofitable.  In  turning 
the  pages  over,  in  which  the  opinions  of  Sir  J.  are  here  recorded, 
we  were  struck  with,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  the  insufficiency  of  the, 
ground  on  which  he  ascribes  to  the  ancients  the  same  excellence 
in  colouring  as  in  design.  His  first  proof  is  drawn  from 
the  following  passage  in  Pliny :  Quod  absoluta  opera  atra- 
meuto  in  linebat  iia  tenui,  ut  id  ipsum  repercussu  cfari- 
tates  colorum  excitaret ;  et  turn  ratione  magna f  ne  cfcsrtfof 
colorum  oculorum  aciem  ojfenderet.  This  he  quotes  as  de- 
cidedly establishing  the  fact,  that  Apelles  used  '  gluing  or 
'*  scambling,9  such  aa  was  practised  by  '  Titian.9  Now,  without) 
entering  on  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  so  strongly  maun 
tained  by  so  competent  a  judge,  we  would  suggest  that  in  his 
translation  he  evades  the  word  repercussu,  in  which  there  seeing 
to  lie  some  difficulty.  His  second  proof  is  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  '  of  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  antiquity 
'  using  four  colours  only  ;9  and  he  treats  this  as  the  ef&et  of 
their  superior  skill,  on  the  ground  that  '  the  fewer  the  colours, 
'  the  cleaner  will  be  the  effect  of  those  colours*' .  This  appears 
to  us  very  much  like  arguing  from  defect  to  excellence,  and  at 
any  rate  can  be  considered  only  as  begging  the  question.. 

On  the  merits  of  Reynolds  as  a  painter,  Mr.  Duppa  has  not 
said  any  thing  new  or  striking ;  but  we  perfectly  agree  with  him 
in  his  high  estimation  of  Sir  J.'s  talents,  and  in  bis  contempt  for 
the  pteudo  dilettante,  who  find  perpetual  food  for  cavillinff  in 
the  lading  colours  of  some  of  our  great  countryman's  produA?- 
tjons.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  .spying 
that  we  should  have  felt  ourselves  more  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  if  b* 
had  gone  a  little  deeper  into  bis  subject,  and  afforded  us  a  ft tr 
truly  scientific  illustrations  of  Sir  J.9s  character  as  *Q  artist* 
This  deficiency  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  quite,  prepared  at  present 
to  supply ;  but  6ince  Mr.  Duppa  has  dealt  only  in  praise,  we 
shall  take  upon  ourselves  the  ungracious  task  of  somewhat  qua- 
lifying his  loose  encomiums.  We  want  language  to  express  our 
admiration  of  some  of  Sir  J.'s  lighter  productions :  his  Puck, 
Car  instance,  is  the  most  perfect  imbodymg  of  a  poetical  con- 
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caption,  all  but  inimitable,  that  imagination  ever  moulded  at 
pencil  realized;  but  still  it  appears  to  us  that- the  prevailing 
defect  of  Sir  Joshua's  mind  may  be  traced  in  all  his  works,  whe- 
ther in  art  or  in  literature.  Elegance,  suavity,  fancy,  playful- 
ness, richness,  with  a  thousand  other  exquisite  qualities,  glow 
and  sparkle  in  all  his  compositions.  But  they  are  defective  in 
power  ;.  his  figures  want  muscle,  and  his  style  fails  in  strength. 
His  language,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  feeble,  sometimes 
reminds  us  of  feebleness  ;  his  practical  illustrations  are  invaluable, 
but  his  ideas  are  too  frequently  tending  towards  generalizations 
His  pictures  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  debility  of  concep- 
tion, or  infirmity  of  execution  ;  yet  they  are  proofs  rather  of  fer- 
tility than  offeree,  and  of  readiness  and  rapidity,  rather  than  of 
science  and  strength.  His  professional  works  never  convey  to 
us  the  idea  of  power  grappling  with  and  quelling  difficulties, 
from  which  common  energies  recoil.  They  seldom  elevate  the 
mind  with  that  feeling  of  greatness  and  expansion,  which  comes* 
at  once  upon  us,  when  standing  in  front  of  the  marbles  of  the 
4*ftfaKhenon,  and  visits  us  with  an  influence  milder  and  more  gra- 
dual, but  not  less  tense  and  mastering,  when  we  have,  at  length, 
after  patient  and  anxious  study,  qualified  ourselves  to  compre- 
hend and  relish  the  scarcely  less  than  perfect  productions  of 
RaffaeTs  intellect  and  hand. 

The  list  of  Raffaello's  paintings  and  designs  is  imperfect,  but 
usefiri;  and  as  far  as  it  is  executed,  is  sufficiently  well  done. 
Mr.  Duppa  has  inserted  the  interesting  account;  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  celebrated  picture  of  RaffaePs  was  transferred  firdm 
deleaved  wood  to  canvas,  by  Hacquin,  -under  the  direction  of  five 
tnemerfc  of  the  French  I  n6ti  tute.    But  we  feel  some  surprise  at  a 
difficulty  which  draws  from  Mr.  D.  a  very  juit,  bat  not  very 
ajHiy  4ntroduced   eulogy  on  the  French  language,    as'  *x-' 
4  tremely  rich  in  terms  of  art/     It  appears,  that  during  tbcf 
opcMtkw,  it  was  necessary  '  to  take  away  away  certain  inn-, 
4  qualities  of  the  surface,  which  had  arisen  .from  its  unequal 
4  Shrinking* — recoquillement ; — for  which  €  term  of  art, -no; 
'adequate  word,'  it  seems,  '  occurs  in  English.'    Now,  inth* 
first  place,  this  word  is  not  a  term  of  art,  but  one  of  genert* 
use;  and,  secondly,  we  are  at  a  loss;to  aoconnt  for  Mr.  DjV 
want  of  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  niostf  conundtt  WorddHh* 
the  English    language — -cockling — precisely  'the  same-  woW^ 
and  which  is  used  en  similar  eofcasfotis-  tb*  thftf  ;fti  wMcfi'fr 
mcots  in  the  original  of  the  passage  irt' question  ' :x\ 
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Art.  lit.  A  ttislartf  ofihejeitiitt;  to  wliicti  is  prefixed,  A  Reptyt* 
Mr.  Dallas's  Define*  of  that  Order.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  392,  467. 
Price  Hi  U.     Baldwin  and  Co.  1816. 
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T>EFOUE  we  enter  on  tlie  consult;  rati  on  of  ilie  "  History.'' 
■"  we  shall  present  oar  readers  an  extract  from  tbe  "  Iteptj," 
tor  llit-  purpose  of  putting  them  into  possession  of  the  information 
which  It  contain!!  on  the  present  state  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  king- 
dom. The  remarks  with  which  the  quotation  commences,  are 
directed  against  Mr.  Dallas's  statement,  that,  on  the  deslrtsctioii 
of  the  Jesuits'  College,  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1794,  '  x  rew  or 
'  these  ancient  men,  who  had  weathered  the  storm,  having 
'  availed  themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  the  British  (tovern- 
'  inent,  on  leaving  the  Netherlands,  sought  mi  asylum  in  their 
'  own  country,  and  that  they  here  subsist  in  the  security  of  con- 
*  scious  innocence.' 

*  If,  in  making  this  statement ,  Mr.  Dallas  was  ignorant  of  the  largfj 
Fstablishment  of  Jesuits,  which  has  subsisted  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
tn  the  heart  of  our  Protestant  Empire,  he  was  altogether  unqualified 
for  the  office  which  he  has  assumed,  of  aSbrding  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Jesuits  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dallas  was  aware  of 
the  facts  which  arc  about  to  be  noticed,  the  suppression  of  those 
facts  bears  a  far  more  culpable  aspect.  It  remains  for  him  to  decide 
which  of  these  remarks  apply  to  the  erroneous  and  defective  represen* 
tation  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  afford  to  the  public. 

'  Judging  from  his  poetical  statement,  it  would  appear  thai  a  mw 
old  and  weather-beaten  men,  who  had  escaped  the  revolutionary 
storms  of  the  Continent,  had  adopted  the  language  which  Kill' 
si'eaiie  puts  into  the  mouth  or  Woisky",  and  had  thrown  [hrm- 
aelves  upon  the  commiseration  which  it  was  impossible  they  could 
abuse. 

*  Now,  how  does  the  fact  really  stand  ?  A  reference  to  the  extensive 
and  increasing  Establishment  of"  Jesuits  at  Stonyhurst,  near  Preston, 
In  Lancashire,  will  best  answer  the  question :  at  this  place  (fee  Order 
of  Jesuits  has  for  thirty  years  past,  possessed  a  spacious  College, 
which  is  principally  a  College  of  Jesuits ;  is  amply  provided  with  off 
the  materiel  and  morale  of  Jesuitism,  and  is  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Catholic  Instruction  and  Protestant  Conversion,  upon  the  moat  large 
and  extensive  scale  !  Tbe  studies  at  this  place  are  conducted  upon 
the  same  system  and  to  the  same  extent  as  at  the  Catholic  Univcv 
sities  abroad ;  and  there  are  regular  professors  in  Divinity,  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy,  Astronomy,  4c.     The  Collegi 

large  building,  is  capable  of  containing  at  least  four  or  live  hundred 
pupils,  independently  of  Professors,  Managers,  and  domestics.     It  * 


*  "  An  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  stai 
"  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  you ; 
"  Give  him  a  little  aartb.  for  charity," 


* 
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d  to  contain  at  this  time  five  hundred  or  more  indi? idualt  of 
descriptions.  .      <  *. 

tot  eleven  hundred  acres  of  land  are  attachedto  ths  College, 
be  Jesuits  keep  in  their  own  hands,  and  farm  themselves    A 
who  would  be  called,  in  a  similar  situation  in  a  Nobleman's 
the  Land  Steward)  has  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
ith  a  very  liberal  salary,  besides  board  and  -accwmnvxiatioib 
hs  consume  the  produce  of  the  Land'  in  the  College,  al 
large  purchases  in  addition,  from  the  Farmers  and  Graziers 
Q^  miles  round ;  from  which  circumstance  their  influence  is* 
ftNy  augmented,  and  their  principles  are  widely  diffused 
Ml  the  country.    Adjoining  to  the  College,  they  have  suitable  - 
brail  manner  of  Tradesmen  and- Artificers,  such  as  Taikm, 
ifcers,  Smiths,  Carpenters,  Butchers,  Bakers,  &c. 
sjr  have  Pupils  from  various  parte  of  the  Continent,  frem  • 
*nd  from  different  parts  of  Great  Britain;  they  havs,,ef 
fk  correspondence  with  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  they, 
articular  precautions  with  regard  to  their  Letters.    Thsir 
number  of  Pupils  may  be  from  two  to  three  hundred*  and  the 
average  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  cannot'  have  fallen  far 
jdiat  number. 

purst  Green,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  flie  College  of; 
ttt»  is  a  Seminary  for  boarding  and  educating  young  toys, 
My  to  their  entering  the  College  of  Stonyhurst.    The  fctoarti' 
|d  grounds  of  this  initiatory  Establishment,  are  appropriated 
if.tuose  who  are  destined  for  the  superior  College;  and  the 
Qfff*  seclusion  of  these  youths  from  all  intercourse  with  mat** 
N*k  takes  place  during  their  probationary  studies,  is  not  cal-' 
io  remove  the  distrust  and  apprehension  which  are  naturally 
,ljgj  the  mystery  which  attaches  more  or  lesa  to  Jesuitism  in . 
4pd  to  this  met  in  particular* 

Swnt  of  the  accumulating  Capital  of  the  Jesuits  is  very  • 
,  arising  from  the  value  of  their  Estate,  and  the  jmnnal '. 
Cuing  from  their  Pupils, 
fluence  of  the  Jebuits  in  the  adjacent  Country  is  incredible* : 
or  and  surrounding  district  being  their  own,  they  aremotv'or 
•accredited  heads  of  the  neighbourhood ;  they  are  tt  •&*= 
/kdefotigable  in  making  Proselytes;  and* in eomJquejU**?;. 
frtions,  Popery  has  very  considerably  increased  in  the  Jw.hiji  < 
riMuat,  and  in  the  town  of  Preston,  withia  tk»  last  ibktf* 
IqLi.  pp. 382^334.  ..»      m    •   ;  id? 

ift*  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  etfde*  of  Jfesufti;  wfc 
8p*in,  in  1491.    An  accident  wfcteh  httppenW  tb  lhmi 
JUge  of  Pampeluna,  in  1591,  was  the  ottgiftal  metf/pf 
him  to  the  eminence  which  he  occupied  as  the  pUtfijijtitu 
jptety,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  existing  institution  da*^, , 
idle  Church  of  Rome.    His  rigjit  leg  having  bgen  brpVf^^ 
kilfully  treated.    During  thp  slow  progress  of  bia^ujfe^ 
with  a  life  of  the  Saiota,  written  m*  j*ouo|iie  *yle; 

ior  of  wbiob  me*  powoifnUf  Mgraptt  Jfrjjiiiij  sod 

.  VIII.  N.  S;  $1  ¥fo  «*ffi  *  tt^  *  #  •■ 
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excited  his  inclination  to  seek  distinction  as  a  religious  derotee 
and  adventurer.  He  retired  from  the  military  profession*  an4 
employed  himself  in  endeavouring'  to  obtain  disciples.  After 
haying  experienced  various  obstacles  in  the  expected  accomplish- 
ment of  his  projects,  and  being  deserted  by  the  first  converts 
which  he  had  obtained  in  Spain,  he  succeeded  at  Paris  in  ac- 
quiring Le  Fevre,  who  had  been  his  private  tutor,  and  Francis 
Xavier,  who  afterwards  became  so  much  celebrated  as  a  mis* 
sionary :  to  these  he  soon  added  Lainez,  Salmeron,  Bobadilla, 
and  Rodriguez.  Accompanied  with  these  disciples,  he  repaired, 
on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  1534,  to  the  church  of  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris,  vyhere,  after  mass,  the  whole  seven,  with  a 
loud  aud  distinct  voice,  took  a  vow  to  undertake  within  a  pie- 
scribed  time,  a  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Infidels,  to  abandon  every  thing  they  possessed  in  the  world, 
except  necessaries  for  their  voyage,  and  in  case  they  should  be 
unable  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
Pope,  and  to  proceed  under  his  orders  wherever  he  might  think 
proj>cr  to  send  them.  After  interposing  some  considerable 
delay,  during  which  the  proposals  of  Ignatius  were  submitted  by 
the  Pontiff  to  the  examination  of  three  Cardinals,  Paul  the  Illrd 
confirmed  the  Institution  by  a  Papal  bull,  dated  the  27th  af 
September,  1540.  The  Society  of  the  Jesuits  thus  received  its 
establishment,  and  the  zeal  of  its  founder  and  bis  coadjutors, 
pushed  on  its  fortunes  with  a  rapidity  which  soon  raised  it  to  a 
height  from  which  it  looked  with  proud  superiority  on  every  in- 
stitution that  Papal  authority  had  incorporated,  surveyed 
its  own  advantages,  and  prepared  its  attacks  on  the  liber* 
ties  and  peace  of  mankind.  Power  and  dominion  were  the 
'objects  to  which  the  Vvhole  of  its  energies  were  directed.  These 
it  sought  per  fas  et  nefas:  it  employed  a  policy  and  a  mo- 
rality in  the  order  of  its  means,  which  unequivocally  pro- 
claim its  true  character,  aud  identify  its  origin  and  its  de- 
sigus  with  a  wisdom  the  reverse  of  that  which  coweth  from 
above.  Never  was  prostitution  carried  so  far  towards  its  utmost 
point  of  profligate  and  shameful  daring,  as  when  the  name  of 
Jesus,  the  meek  and  holy  Saviour  of  men,  was  assumed  .as  the 
appellation  of  this  Society,  originally  conceived  in  the  mind  af 
a  fanatic,  and  patronised  and  supported  by  Papal  tyranny,  for 
..purposes  of  guilt  and  mischief! 

The  progress  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  extent  of  their  acquisitions, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  statement. 

•In  1540,  when  they  presented  their  petitionsto  Paul  III.  they 
-only  appeared  in  the  number  of  ten.  In  1543,  they  were  not  wore 
.than  twenty-four.  In  1545,  they  had  only  ten  Houses  :■  but  iir  1540, 
{they  had  two  Provinces;  one  in  Spain,  and  the  other  in  Portugal* 
<«*d 4\w*y- M*Q  Houses:  and  at  the  death.ef  Ignatius  in  ifi56»  tfaflj 
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jve.  large  Province*.  In  1608,,  Ribadcneira  reckoned  29  Pro- 
Sou  £  Vice  Provinces,  21  Homes  of  Profession,  293  Colleges, 
lies  of  Probation,  93  other  residences,  and  10,581  Jesuits. 
Catalogue  printed  at  Rome  in  1629,  are  found  35  Provinces, 
Provinces)  33  Houses  of  Profession,  578  Colleges,  48  Houses 
tttion,  88  Seminaries,  160  Residences,  106  Missions,  and  in 
V&5  Jesuits,  of  whom  7870  were  Priests.  At  last  (according 
akWation  of  Father  Jouvency)  they  had  in  1710,  24  Houses 
eWaon,59  Houses  of  Probation,  340  Residences,  612  Colleges, 
fc' above  80  were  in  France,  200  Missions,  157  Seminaries  and 
ig  Houses,  and  19,998  Jesuits.'  VoL  I.  pp.  379— 380. 
(Jesuits  Formed  their  first  Establishment  in  Portugal.  la 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Henry  II.  of  France, 
kj  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine;  into  whose 
Ignatius  had  insinuated  himself  at  Rome,  permission*  to 
L  House  and  College.  They  found  access  into  Spain 
'"is  soon  as  they  commenced  their  operations;  and  at 
'during  the  life-time  of  their  founder,  they  accomplished 
kjnioti  of  two  superb  Roman  and  German  Colleges,  and  a 
tdious  country-house,  for  the  advantage  of  the  air.  These 
mments  were  afterwards  enlarged,  and  accommodated 
ill.  hundred  of  their  members  at  Rome,  whence  they  di- 
ss Agency  over  the  world  at  large. 

shew  Society  excited  the  alarm  of  many  mdlviduals  of' 
Ornish  Church,  and  appeared,  to  different  incorporated 
''and  other  assemblies,  too  formidable  and  too  queetiun- 
Cbe  permitted  to  proceed  in  its  plans  without  notice!  We 
Well  acquainted  with  the  jealousies  and  oppositions  of  the 
ifierders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  devotees,  as  to  believe  it 
11  very  possible  circumstance,  that  the  resistance  offered 
aitemps  of  the  Jesuits  to  establish  themselves,  might  pro> 
im  motives  not  altogether  pure;  it  would  however  be 
rStttable  to  attach  this  character  to  every  instance  of  opptf- 
afld  we  may  evidently  presume,  that  hi  some  eases  the  stit- 
ISiM  of  danger  was  the  real  conviction  of  good  mfoas. 
*' principle,  we  would  hope,  than  that  which  receives'  its 
Kten  from  the  security  of  external  forms  of 'religion,  and 
trembled  less  for  the  dangers  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
bribe  freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind,  armed  sofa 
if  minds  with  determined  resolution  to  oppose  the  pre- 
is  of  a  novel  and  dangerons  institute,  MelchiorcKSj*,  >a 
Ifctan,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety,  publicly 
sd,  when  the  Jesuits  thought  to  establish  themselves  at 
astca,  15«8,  that  he  saw-in  the  Society .'  the  marks  which 
ipoetle  had  assigned  to  the  followers  of  Antichrist,*  and 
dtiUiat  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  warn  the  people*.,  fa 
mat  they  mig  t  suffer  themselves  to  bo  seduced.  Toe 
7  of  Thesloj  rat  Faris,  after  a  kitf^OBaUnyed  iUoUsitot, 
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pronounced  the  following  decision,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
16*4. 

*  "  This  new  Society"  (says  they)  "  appropriates  particularly  to 
itself  the  unusual  title  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  receives  with  the  greatest 
laxity,  and  without  any  discrimination,  all  kinds  of  persons,  however 
criminal,  lawless,  and  infamous  they  may  be—it  withdraws  from  the 
obedience  and  submission  due  to  Ordinaries  ■unjustly  deprives  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  Lords  of  their  rights — brings  disturbance  into 
every  form  of  government, — and  occasions  many  subjects  of  com* 
plaint,  many  law-suits*  contentions,  jealousies,  and  schisms,  among 
the  people.  The  Society,  therefore,  appears  to  us  to  be  dangerous  in 
all  that  concerns  the  faith,  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  to  overturn  the  Monastic  Order,  and  more  fit  to  destroy  than 
to  build  up.9' '  Vol.  I.  p.  38*. 

To  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  overturn  the 
Monastic  Orders,  were,  in  the  view  of  these  Theologues,  dread- 
ful evils :  attempts  of  this  kind  were  regarded  by  them  with 
terror,  only  as  they  pointed  the  appeal  directly  homewards  and 
interested  the  selfish  feelings.  Had  the  inroads  of  the  Jesuits 
threatened  no  greater  damage,  they  would  not  have  prepared 
for  them  the  condemnation  apportioned  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings. A  more  justly  alarming  and  correct  opinion  of  the  new 
Society,  was  declared  by  George  Bronswell*,  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  1586,  whose  words  are  given  iu  the  follow- 
ing very  remarkable  passage. 

'  "  There  19  a  fraternity  which  has  lately  arisen,  called  the  Jesuit*, 
who  will  seduce  many ;  who  acting,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  Scribes 
fcnd  Pharisees,  will  strive  to  overturn  the  truth :  they  will  go  near  to 
accomplish  their  object,  for  they  transform  themselves  into  various 
■hopes:  among  Pagans,  they  will  be  Pagans;  among  Atheists, 
Atheists  ;  Jews  among  Jews ;  and  Reformers  among  Reformers,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  your  intentions,  your  hearts,  and  your 
desires.  These  persons  are  spread  over  the  whole  earth  t  they  will  be 
admitted  into  the  Councils  of  Princes,  which  will,  however,  be  no 
wiser  from  their  introduction ;  they  will  infatuate  them  so  far  as  to 
induce  theun  to  reveal  the  greatest  secrets  of  their  hearts :  they  will 
be  in  no  way  aware  of  them.  This  will  be  the  consequence  of  their 
advisers  neglecting  to  observe  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  Gospel,  and 
conniving  at  the  sins  of  Princes.  Notwithstanding,  God  will,  in  the 
*  ■  

•  The  Author  cites  Varan's  Annals  of  Ireland,  reprinted  at  Dublin, 
in  1705,  as  his  authority  for  the  preceding  statement.  A  copy  of 
the  very  curious  discourse  from  which  a  part  is  ouoted  m  the  above 
extract,  is  inserted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany:  (Vol.  V.  p.  666.)  k  is 
there  said  to  have  been  preached  in  Christ-Church,  Dublin,  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  1531.  Hie  Archbishop's  name,  as  af- 
fixed to  the  Sermon,  is  Browne  ••  he  was  preferred  to  the  ArcbiepiB* 
copal  See  of  Dublin,  in  1535,  and  was  the  first  in  Ireland  who.  o™* 
braced  the  Reformation,    Rev.  j 
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end*  in  order  to  avenge  hig  law,  cut  off  this  Society  even  by  thoie  mfo 
have  most  supported  and  employed  it ;  so  that,  at  la»t,  they  wilfjbie: 
come  odious  to  all  nations/' '  Vol.  I.  pp.  S85— 386. 

On  the  death  of  Ignatius,  in  1556,  Lainea,  the  oldest  of  ,thp 
founder's  companions,  a  person  of  great  talents  and  consummate 
artifice,  and  to  whom  Jesuitism  is  probably  more  indebted  than 
to  Ignatius  himself,  was  chosen  General  of  the  Order.  ■  ■  ■■ » ■ 

' 4  Laiaes,  the  oldest  of  Ignatius'a  companions,  a  subtle  character* 
end  one  who  appeared  to  have  had  the  greatest  share  in  all  the  ope- 
rations of  Ignatius,  caused  a  General  Assembly  to  be  convene^  t 
the  election  of  a  General!  and  in,  the  meantime.  He  succeeded 
obtaining  for  himself,  the  appointment  of  Vicar  General  to  gov 
during  the  interregnum. 

•  As  soon  as  the  Deputies  appeared  at  the  General  Assembly,  ftat 
skilful  politician  made  them  sign  a  kind  of  Formulary,  the  principal 
article  of  which  was,  that  no  other  business  should  be  proceeded  on 
by  the  Chapter,  until  a  General  should  be  elected.  .  ■.  -,  • 

.*  Pope  Paul  IV.  having  seen,  however,  with  jealousy,  that  die  mjh 
thorite  of  the  General  of  this  Order  over  his  subjects  was  paraUpt 
with  nis  own,  had  appointed  Cardinal  Pacheco  to  represent  him  at  thb 
Chapter,  and  to  signify  to  it  his  determination ;  which  was,  prst,  thqft 
the  Qeneralship  should  not  be  perpetual,  but  only  for  three  years,  $f 
in  many  other  Orders ;  and  secondly,  that  die  Jesuits  should  join  m 
the  public  service  of  the  Church,  as  was  practised  by  other  Orders. 

4  With  a  view  to  get  rid  of  both  these  conditions,  the  Jesuits  repre*> 
panted  that  they  were  unable  to  discuss  any  subject  until  the  election 
of  jn  General  had  taken  place :  they  were  therefore  suffered  to 
proceed  to  it,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1558,  the  choice  fell  upon 
Laines. 

4  The  election  being  once  decided,  no  respect  whatever  was  oaid  to 
the  two  demands  of  the  Pope;  he  was  much  incensed  at  this;  and 
when  the  new  General  came  with  many  of  his  Order  to  announce  the 
election  to  Paul  IV,  he  treated  them  as  rebellious  subjects,,  anjl 
fementers.  of  heresy,  on  the  ground  of  their  refusal  t#  cpletfttfi 
Purine  Service  in  common.  He  also  declared  to  them,  that  b6tfjfh 
jeeted  to  the  Generalship  continuing  more  than  three  years.    ^    ).>i}u*. 

•  Notwithstanding  this  decision  and  the  formal  notice  which,** 
given  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  by  Cardinal  Trsni,  the  Jesptf 
gassed  a  Decree,  on  the  24-th  of  August,  1558,  pronouncing  that  tip 
Generalship  should  be  perpetual  \  and  on  the  35th  they  presented-  * 
Memorial  to  the  Pope*,  in  which  they  observe  that  they  could  4not 
avoid  declaring  that  it  www  more  advantageous  /brine  Society  that  the 
General  thmdd  not  be  changed  during  kietifet  toe  are,  ntincver,  they 
added,  obedient  ckildren%  and  quite  read*  te  observe  what  your  HoUnam 
stall  eommamd.  Their  only  ohjertt  in  these  specious  moimumt^fKm 
to  amuse  Paul  IV.  who  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  hie  to  lead  thai* 
to  hope  that  he  would  never  see  the  end  of  the  first  three /yea* 

•  See  the  Decree  and  Memorial  in  toe  «  Raukfl  <fes  D&tMftfc'fc 
>'  Premiere  Congregation,"  p.  44,  edit.  1635. 
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They  were  not  mistaken ;  the  Pope  died  shortly  after,  and  the  Gene- 
ralship has  remained  perpetual  ever  since.9  Vol.  I.  pp.  390 — 39t. 

Lainez  was  soon  afterwards  (in  1562)  commissioned  by  Pope 
Pius  lVth,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where,  to  the  surprise  and 
offence  of  many  of  its  members,  he  gave  full  demonstration  of 
the  subserviency  of  bis  Order  to  the  cause  of  Papal  despotism. 
With  consummate  boldness  be  supported  the  paramount  autho- 
rity of  the  Papacy  over  bishops  and  councils,  and  defended  the 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  was  this  complete  devoted- 
ness  to  the  interests  of  the  Papacy,  which  obtained  for  the 
Jesuits  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  head  of  the  Romish 
Church.  In  times  less  alarming  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ponerv, 
the  patrons  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  might,  in  seeking  to  obtain 
its  establishment,  have  bad  to  contend  with  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. Id  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  however,  the  Con- 
clave perceived  a  greater  danger  threatening  its  destruction,  than 
it  could  discern  in  the  proceedings  of  an  Order  composed  of 
Romish  devotees,  though  it  might  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
demand  of  the  singular  privileges  claimed  for  the  new  institute. 
The  German  princes  were  determined  in  their  support  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  their  states, 
was  detached  from  the  Papal  dominion;  France  was  already 
shaken  with  religious  agitation  ;  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
was  diffusing  itself  vyidely  in  England,  and  other  countries ;  and 
that  was  now  the  policy  to  be  adopted  at  Rome,  which  could 
best  prevent  further  defections,  and,  if  possible,  be  successful  in 
regaining  its  lost  influence.     . 

The  Jesuits  proceeded  with  rapidity  in  their  course  to- 
wards the  objects  at  which  their  ambition  aimed.  Repulses 
only  served  to  stimulate  them  to  fresh .  efforts ;  they  return- 
ed with  recruited  energies  to  their  attempts,  which,  in  too 
nany  instances,  were  successful  in  raising  them  to  a  *  bad  emi- 
4  nence.'  They  intrigued  for  influence  in  every  situation  to 
which  they  could  find  access,  and  took  care  that  do  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  themselves  into  important  situations 
should  be  lost.  They  became  Confessors  to  kings,  queens,  and 
statesmen,  whose  consciences  they  directed  for  the  advancement 
of  the  most  unhallowed  ends.  The  Jesuits  La  Chaise  and  Le 
Tellier,  were  successively  Confessors  to  Louis  XIV.  The 
hitter  of  them,  it  will  be  remembered,  signalized  himself  by 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  infamous  measure,  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  For  subtlety  and  treachery,  for 
bad  ends  and  bad  means,  for  the  flagrant  dereliction  of  aU  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  and  honour,  for  guilty  speculation  and  iniqui- 
tous practice,  the  Jesuits  have  been  pre-eminent.  This  heavy 
accusation  we  must  support  by  evidence  from, the  work  before 
lis. 
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The  parliaments  of  France  opposed  an  early  and  powerful 
resistance  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  kingdom, 
and  were  generally  successful  in  obtaining  their  expulsion.  These 
"disciples  of  Ignatius,  however,  found  means  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  of  Thoulouse  and 
Bourdeaux.  In  these  provinces  they  preserved  an  understand- 
ing with  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  obtained  from 
the  French  monarch  letters  patent  in  favour  of  their  recall. 

•  *  The  entreatiesTwhich  were  urged  on  all  sides  for  the  recal  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  alarm  which  their  incessant  intrigues  occasioned  the 
king,  threw  him  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  At  length  he  relented, 
and  began  to  think  that  he  could  gain  the  Jesuits,  by  loading  them 
with  favours,  and  thus  live  for  the  future  in  peace.  He  opened  his 
heart  to  this  effect  to  Sully,  who  had  long  enjoyed  his  confidence. 
He  hoped,  that  by  means  of  benefiting  the  Jesuits,  he  should  attach 
them  to  him  for  ever ;  but  he  soon  admitted  that  his  enlightened  mi- 
nister had  the  best  grounds  for  assuring  him  that  no  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  in  their  promises.  Sully  relates,  that  the  king  said  to 
him, "  I  must  now,  of  necessity,  do  one  of  two  things — either  simply 
admit  the  Jesuits,  and  put  their  repeated  oaths  and  promises  to  the 
test,  or  else  absolutely  reject  them  for.  ever,  and  employ  the  most 
rigorous  means  to  prevent  their  approaching  me  or  my  kingdom  ;  in 
which  case  they  will  undoubtedly  be  thrown  into  despair,  and  lay 
plots  for  my  life,  which  will  render  me  so  wretched,  from  being  in 
.constant  fear  of  being  poisoned  or  assassinated  (since  they  have  a 
.universal  intelligence  and  correspondence,  and  great  skill  in  persuad- 
-  jng  others  to  their  purpose),  that  death  itself  would  be  preferable  to 
such  a  life.* 

*  It  was  this  consideration  which  alarmed  that  monarch,  otherwise 
so  courageous,  but  who  was,  as  it  were,  tired  of  having  led,  till  then, 
a  life  full  of  agitation  and  trouble  :  he  hoped  to  avoid  such  a  state 
in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Sully,  of  whose  attachment, 
however,  he  was  so  well  assured.  In  his  letter  of  the  15th  of  August, 
1603,  Henry  IV.  informed  M.  de  Beaumout,  his  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land, that  his  object  in  re-establishing  the  Jesuits  was  io  order  to  stop 
their  intrigues  and  conspiracies ;  adding,  "  The  chief  reason  wbiph 
prevents  my  treating  the  Jesuits  with  rigour  is,  that  they  now  form,  a 
powerful  body,  which  has  acquired  great  credit  and  power  among  the 
Catholics,  so  that  to  persecute  them,  and  deprive  them  of  protection 
in  my  kingdom,  would  be  immediately  to  unite  against  me  many  super- 
stitious and  discontented  minds,  and  afford  them  a  pretence  for  rally- 
ing and  exciting  new  disturbances."  Immediately  after  this  •  letter, 
•the  kin?,  at  the  solicitation' of  La  Varenne,  Villkroi,  and  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  granted  letters  patent  for  the  rc-establtshment  ofthe 
'  Jesuits  in  Thoulouse,  and  other  places,  under  strict  regulations,  to 
which  their  general  Aquaviva,  would  never  give  his  consent,  alleging 
they  were  contrary  to  the  institution  of  the  order.  The  Jesuit*,  wJw> 
were  about  the  king,  made  fewer  difficulties,  having,  from. their  first 

*  Mcmoiresde  Sully,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  S.  * 
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introduction  into  the  kingdom,  troubled  themselves  verv  little  aba* 
conditions  and  restrictions,  well  knowing  that  they  could  always  get 
rid  of  them  at  the  proper  season.  The  edict  of  the  king  to  his  par- 
liament, for  registering  and  confirming  such  letters  patent,  experi- 
enced considerable  opposition,  and  it  was  determined  to  present  a 
remonstrance  against  the  measure.  The  president  of  the  parliament, 
Harlay,  distinguished  himself  highly  by  being  the  organ  of  that 
remonstrance,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  on  the  22*h  of 
December,  1602. 

4  The  parliament  resisted  the  registry  of  the  order  of  recal  as  long  as 
possible  ;  and  Sully  observes,*  that  "  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  would 
*«  never  have  taken  place,  if  the  king  had  not,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
**  plenary  power,  commanded  it ;  so  entirely  were  the  Parliament, 
"  the  University,  the  Sorbonne,  and  many  bishops  and  cities  of 
•'  France,  opposed  to  it." 

'This  declaration  to  Sully  proves  that  Henry  believed  them  al- 
ways capable  of  assassinating  him  ;  but  he  flattered  himself,  that  in 
loading  them  with  favours,  they  would  either  interest  themselves  ia 
preserving  his  life,  or  at  least  that  they  would  uot  themselves  be  un- 
grateful enough  again  to  seek  his  destruction.  His  cruel  death  by 
Kavaillac,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  concerned,  shewed  that  he 
deceived  himself  in  those  flattering  hopes."     Vol.  2,  p.  39—41. 

The  Author  has  subjoined  the  following  remarks  on  the  abju- 
ration of  the  Protestant  Faith,  by  Henry  IV. 

4  When  Henry  IV.  was  in  the  Protestant  communion,  he  was  pre* 
served  by  a  special  Providence  from  the  general  massacre  of  Pro* 
testants,  which  took  place  on  St    Bartholomew's  day,  although  the 

Sueen  mother,  Catherine  de  Mcdicis,  and  her  son,  Charles  IX.  toge- 
ler  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  government,  held  a  solemn  council,  whether  he  should  not  be  put 
to  death  with  the  rest,  and  only  resolved  to  save  hint  as  a  question 
of  policy.  It  would  surely  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  character 
of  Henry  IV.  to  have  continued  in  a  communion  in  which  God  had 
so  eminently  interposed  for  his  deliverance ;  and  not  to  have  dis- 
trusted the  Providence  which  had  hitherto  preserved  him  from  a 
Protestant  massacre,  and  crowned  him  with  victory  in  all  his  subse- 

Suent  conflicts  for  the  Protestant  faith  :  it  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
lat  it  was  only  when  Henry  deviated  from  the  line  of  policy,  under 
which  his  wars  had  been  successful,  and  his  person  secure,  that  he 
lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life  1  It  was  not  until  he  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  embraced  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church,  abjured  his  first  faith,  and  recalled  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  that 
a  cloud  gathered  over  his  empire,  which  no  human  foresight  or  power 
could  prevent  from  bursting  in  ruin  on  his  ill-fated  head.'  VoL  % 
p*  44,  note. 

It »  not  only  to  the  proceedings  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  that  the  reader  of  their  Hfe- 

•— ..  ,  .  ■ ■  ■■!■!- ,  ^ 

*  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  5% 
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wy  will  have  his  attention  directed ;  their  conduct  in  almost 
very  part  of  the  globe  will  engage  his  notice.  Whithersoever 
e  may  accompany  them,  he  will  find  them  still  the  same  intre- 
id,  artful,  and  ambitious  people,  endeavouring  to  conquer  and 
Jrule  the  world. 

*  The  missions  of  the  Jesuits  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  the  cor* 
tpt  and  worldly  spirit  by  which  they  have  been  actuated  at  all  pc* 
ods,  and  prove,  that  in  traversing  the  seas,  they  have  been  occupied 
t  amassing  wealth  and  acquiring  power,  rather  than  in  obtaining 
ncere  worshippers  of  God.  The  Author  of  the  work,  entitled, 
esuiles  Marchands,  establishes  this  fact  beyond  all  doubt  or  contra- 
ction, on  the  authentic*  of  the  writings  of  the  Foreign  Missionaries, 

■lli  r.s's  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  China ;  especially  the  docu- 
lents  transmitted  by  M.  di:  Moxtigny,  contained  in  that  account; 
\e  Memoirs  of  Norbert,  the  Letters  of  M.  Favue,  &c.  From  these, 
id  a  variety  of  other  sources  (many  of  which  are  quoted  in  this  His* 
rry  ,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  Japan  they  only  excited  disturbances, 
eddied  with  affairs  of  state,  brought  down  persecution  upon  all  the 
hristians  there,  and  at  length  irreparably  ruined  the  cause  of  Chris- 
anity  itself,  in  :hat  vast  empire;  that  in  China,  notwithstanding  the 
screes  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  they  allied  Christianity  with  theidola- 
ous  worship  of  Confucius;  that  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  they  au~ 
iprizcd,  and  observed,  the  most  superstitious  and  indecent  practices; 
iat  they  pertinaciously  resisted  the  numerous  decisions  of  the  Popes 
gainst  idolatry,  that  in  all  their  missions,  in  order  that  they  might 
sure  neither  witnesses  nor  judges  of  their  disorders,  they  waged  open 
ar  with  other  Missionaries,  with  Vicars  Apostolic,  with  Bishops  and 
apal  Legates  ;  that,  when  they  considered  their  interest  to  require 
,  tbey  put  in  practice  the  horrid  maxims  taught  by  their  own  ca- 
lists,  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  those  who  do  any  injury  to  a  religious 
rder ;  and,  finally,  that  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  rid  them- 
Jves  of  those  who  incommoded  them,  they  exercised  cruelties  altege- 
icr  unheard  of,  and  unknown,  among  ordinary  persecutors/  Vol.  2, 
.150. 

In  the  Twenty-fourth  Chapter  of  the  work,  the  Author  com* 
tences  '  An  examination  of  the  Institute  of  the  Jesuits/  which  is 
ontinued  through  several  subsequent  chapters.  From  this  part 
f  the  History,  we  shall  make  as  copious  extracts  as  our  limits  vrifl 
droit,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  our  readers  an  outline  of 
le  constitution  of  this  singular  and  dangerous  Order,  referring 
lem  for  a  view  of  the  finished  portrait,  to  the  work  itself. 

*  It  is  to  the  Institute  of  the  Jesuits,  in  common  with  their  religion, 
iat  the  radical  vice  and  corruption  of  the  Society  are  to  be  referred  c 

will  appear,  on  inspecting  this  Institute,  that  it  is*,  in  fact,  opposed 
>  all  the  rules  of  authority,  and  civilized  life;  that  its  tendency  is  % 
rect  the  Society  into  a  monarchy,  or  rather  an  universal  despotism  ; 
)  concentrate  every  thing  within  itself;  to  overthrow  every  obstacle, 
id  to  become  the  sovereign  and  absolute  arbiter  of  ail  the  dignity 
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and  wealth  of  the  Christian  world ;  in  fine,  to  produce  the  whole  of 
those  evils  which  the  History  of  Jesuitism  records. 

<  The  Jesuits,  from  the  first,  aspired  to  universal  empire.  They 
saw,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  their  enterprise,  and  were  aware  how 
many  bad  failed  in  the  attempt :  they  observed  that  when  any  par- 
ticular monarch  had  made  the  experiment,  every  other  potentate  was 
raised  against  him,  and  opposed  his  designs.  They  therefore  con- 
trived a  more  skilful  method ;  which  was,  to  leave  the  sovereigns 
masters  of  their  dominions,  so  long  as  they  could  domineer  over  those 
sovereigns,  and  create  their  own  vice-kings,  vice-princes,  vice-dukes, 
in  short,  their  ministers ;  and  thus  become,  in  effect,  the  sovereigns 
of  the  world,  by  securing  to  themselves,  insensibly,  a  species  of 
moral  government  which  should  not  offend  the  eye,  but  produce  die 
same  result. 

*  As  they  could  not  prevail  over  other  monarch*  by  force,  in 

Zosing  them  by  sea  ana  land,  like  other  adventurers  ;  they  availed 
mselvcs  of  religion,  as  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  restraining 
the  minds  and  inclinations  of  mankind,  and  of  governing  them  by  a 
power  apparently  divine;  which  they  employed  in  directing  the  con- 
sciences of  kings,  with  a  view  to  their  own  ends  and  interests.  In 
order  to  their  success,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  in 
the  least  alarming,  and  roost  attractive  way ;  especially  to  conceal 
the  artifices  of  their  Institute ;  to  give  it  an  adaptation  to  places  and 
circumstances;  to  extend  it  to  Members  of  other  orders,  conditions, 
and  even  religions,  to  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  the  married 
and  single,  to  bishops,  popes,  emperors,  and  kings.  It  became 
essential  that  the  constitutions  of  the  society  should  be  monarchical 
and  despotic  ;  and  that  the  whole  exercise  of  the  authority,  and  the 
direction  of  the  revenues,  should  be  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
chief;  and  that  all  the  members  should  be  blindly  dependant,  in 
every  thing,  upon  his  absolute  will,  for  their  destiny,  for  the  disposal 
of  their  persons,  their  conduct,  and  their  property:  for  their  doctrine 
and  mode  of  thinking  on  all  points,  in  order  that  all  might  be  one  in 
their  Society,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  head  might  be  universally  that 
of  every  member  of  the  body ;  that  no  authority,  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual, neither  councils,  bishops,  popes,  nor  kings,  should  effect  any 
thing  against  the  Society,  and  that  it  should  be  exempt  from  all  their 
Jaws,  and  from  all  dependance  upon  them ;  that  the  Society* should 
smite  in  itself  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  all  other  societies; 
and  appropriate  to  itself  such  rights  as  should  give  it  superiority  over 
«#11  other  bodies;  that  it  should  be  able  to  hind  to  itself  all  individuals, 
^andall  bodies,  without  ever  being  itself  bound  in  respect  of  them; 
and  that  it  should  always  sport  with  obligations  and  engagements, 
according  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  as  circumstances  should 
require;  that  money  being  the  sinew  of  government,  it  should  auiasi 
'in  the  hands  of  its  Director,  such  possessions  and  wealth  as  were 
Wecessary  to  its  extensive  views;  for  which  purpose  the  Institute 
should  offer  all  proper  facilities  t  finally,  that,  in  order  to  attract 
the  world  within  its  own  sphere,  and  to  arrive  at  general  influence, 
-it  should,  on  the  one  hand,  soothe  the  great  and  luxurious,  by  pa* 
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1  doctrine*,  by  a  convenient  nibrmlity,  and  by  pfrmefples  fWeifln> 
to  the  indulgence  of  every  passion;  while,  on  the  other j ;  it  feM 
tender  itself  terrible  to  every  opponent,  and  even-  formkkble  to  'til 
Mio  should  refuse  to  join  it;  formed  as  it  was  upon  maxim*  wbieh 
enabled  it  to  silence  or  destroy  its  opponents,  and  caused  etttt 
browned heads  to  tremble.'    Vol  II.  pp.  175 — 1 77.  •"'> 

•*^Che  Society  of  the  Jesuits  is  composed  of  four  classes. 

*  br^  Taken  in  its  more  extensive  sense,  the  Society  comprises  all  those 
sjfcfr  yield  obedience  to  the  General ;  even*  the  Novices,  who  do  not 
martheiiabtt;'  and  generally  all  those  who,  having  resolved  to  lit* 
wad  die? in*  the  Society,  are  in  probation ;  in  order  that  it  may  ha 
decided  to  which  of  the  following  degrees  they  shall  be  admitted. 
This  is  the  first  class.  The  Society,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  ceav 
prises,  besides,  those  who  have  taken  the  vows,  and  the  coadjutors, 
approved  scholars ;  which  approved  scholars  are  the  second  class* 
ftathard,  and  more  strict  sense,  the  Society  only  includes  those 
arjso  have  taken  the  vows,  and  the  coadjutors ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
-that  She  promise  of  the  approved  scholars  to  enter  into  the.  Society, 
that  is*  to  enter  into  one  ot  those  two  classes,  must  be  understood* 
4Tfcosv  the  third  class  is  that  of  coadjutors.  Lastly,  the  Society, 
vadersteod'  in  an  entirely  confined  and  appropriate  sense,  comprises 
only  those  who  have  taken  the  vows ;  not  that  the  body  of  the  80f- 
i  no  other  Members,  but  because  those  who  have,  taken  the 
►  the  principal  members,  and  because  it  is  from  the  midst  of 
Chat  the  small  number  of  those  persons  is  selected  who  hate',* 
%oieo  isrthe  election  of  the  General.  Those,  then,  who  have  tajnm 
4se  vowsyform  the  fourth  class.'    Vol.  II.  pp*  191, 192*  .  ^ 


pontlru^eij  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days;  the  latter,  or  tlje 

j^n&tfe .  lasts  at  least  two  years;  but  the  General  Jias  £fc 

kWflr  p(  extending  this  period  as  long  as  the  interest. o£,lpft 

:  may  require.    On  his  reception  into,  the  S/eeegdrjPfR- 

t>r  novitiate,  the  aspirant  receives  the  title  of  JBfotji&r*.; 

conclusion  of  it,  when  he  takes  the  vows,  and  pas*e*ia46 

li vision  of  the  first  class,  he  is  invested  with  the  tkterf 

If&tket:    The  second  class  consists  of  the  Je»tiit  sohe^frs  or 

^ttef^^Sbholastici ;  that  is,  fliose  Jesuit*  Who  ar^  DetbitW 

•C# apply  th&tiselves  to  their  studies,  and  in  Whose  bafnoS  are*  ttle 


jnafrutfted  to  assist  the  Society  in, its.  spiritual. function?, jmjt 
fS3i  confession,  preachings  the  instruction  ,o£  youth,,  and  jlp 
teaching  of  the;.  BeUe*  LeUres.  The  Temporal  ^oa^itofs^ 
4who  are  'property*  »only~ Lay;  Brothers,)  aiie  «o^  torM  i(arJj|osW 
Orders,  but  must  still  have  sufficient  ability  Cos?  the  service  of 
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the  Society  in  all  those  external  (hings  in  whicb  it  may  be  n*. 

cessary  to  employ  them.     The  Professors  of  the  four  vows  are 

the   finished  members  of  the  Society  ;    they  have  tlie  supreme 

government  of  the  colleges,  unci  it  is  from  them  alone    thai   the 

small  number  is  chosen  who  have    a   voice  in  the  election  of  tb« 

General. 

The  accommodating  laws  of  this  most  iniquitous  anil  dan- 
gerous. Society,  have  lodged  the  double  power  of  diMBiwiflg 
and  recalling  members  in  the  hands  of  the  Gensnl,  who  it  thus 
enabled,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order,  in  both  its  political  and 
pecuniary  interests,  to  dismiss  a  Jesuit  from  (he  Society,  that 
he.  may  appear  as  (hough  he  had  no  connexion  with  it,  tind  to 
recall  him  when  his  return  shall  be  desirable  and  profitable.  A 
striking  example  of  this  crafty  and  wicked  policy,  occurs  in  the 
instance  of  Count  Zani. 

'  Charles  Zani  was  the  son  of  the  Count  John  Zani  of  Bologna,  an  J 
entered  into  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  the  year  1627,  having  before 
his  admission  made  a  complete  renunciation  of  all  the  property  to 
which  he  might  ever  be  entitled;  expressly  declaring  that  neither 
himself  nor  Hie  Society  should  ever  lay  any  claim  to  it.  After  he 
had  been  eleven  years  in  the  Society,  his  father,  and  the  Count 
Angelo,  his  brother,  died;  upon  which  die  Father*  of  the  Society 
persuaded  him  to  quit  it,  for  the  purpose  of  succeeding  to  their  pro- 
perty, and  of  afterwards  returning  to  the  Society ;  for  this  end.  the 
necessary  letters  of  dismission  were  sought  from  the  General  Vitel- 
leschi,  which  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Provincial  Menochius. 
Before  they  were  delivered  to  Charles  Zani,  he  was  obliged  10  mate 
a  vow  of  returning  to  the  Society  with  all  the  property  which  might 
be  recovered  by  him,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  obligjtiua 
which  lie  signed:  — 

*  "  I,  Charles  Zani,  being  about  to  receive  my  Letters  of  dismissioa 
"  from  the  society  of  Jesus,  do,  before  they  shall  be  delivered  to  am 
"  by  the  very  Reverend  Father  Stephen  Menochius,  the  Provincial 
"  voluntarily  promise  and  vow  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  do  in 
"  conscience  bind  myself  in  the  strongest  manner  in  my  power,  thai 
"  after  I  shall  have  received  my  said  letters  of  dismission,  I  will 
"  demand  of  those  who  may  then  be  the  superiors  of  ihi 
"  permission  to  re-enter  the  said  Society,  so  soon  as  I  shall  have  »c- 
•'  complished  the  object  for  which  I  have  required  and  received  the 

•  '  said  Letters;  hereby  declaring,  and  binding  myself  to  make  the  said 
*'  application  to  be  restored  to  the  said  Society,  at  such  lime  at  lb* 
"  Reverend  Father  Vincent  Bargcllin  shall  judge  the  most  fit,  and 
**  according  as  he  shall  consider  my  affairs  to  he  property  arranged; 
'■  holding  myself  obliged,  in  that  particular,  to  follow  his  pious  jud> 
"  ment  and  will,  in  order  to  avoid  all  doubts  on  my  pan,  and  to 
"  know  more  certainly  the  time  and  season  for  accomplishing  my 
"  present  vow  to  the  honour  of  God."  He  quitted  the  rdttJooi 
habit  on  the  27th  of  November.  1639,  as  he  has  himself  testified  by 

*  writing  under  his  hand.     Having  afterwards  conic  into  tbe  pc* 
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Session  of  his  estate,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  his  vow,  but  he  could  ndt 
ftucceed  in  procuring  it  from  Pope  Innocent  X.  Being  afterwards 
seized  with  a  fever,  he  made  his  will  in  favour  of  the  College  of 
Jesuits  at  Bologna,  through  the  influence  of  those  Fathers  who  be- 
sieged him  day  and  night  for  that  object;  and  after  this,  he  died. 
The  Jesuits  immediately  seized  upon  his  property;  but  the  family 
opposing  their  pretensions,  the  affair  became  the  subject  of  litigation. 
The  Jesuits  being  afraid  that  either  in  the  proceedings  which  had 
commenced,  or  in  the  subsequent  judgment,  their  extraordinary 
conduct  with  reference  to  the  deceased  party,  their  insatiable  thirst 
of  money,  and  their  new  method  of  invading  inheritances,  might  be 
exposed  to  the  world,  obtained  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Alexander 
VII.  an  Act  of  Grace  by  which  he  commanded  the  judges  of  the 
court  to  terminate  the  proceedings,  by  way  of  compromise ;  which 
was  done  by  dividing  the  whole  property  in  question  into  twelve  parts, 
five  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  seven  to  the 
family,  who  obtained  them  only  after  infinite  trouble,  and  innumerable 
impedimenta  on  the  part  of  those  fathers,  and  after  their  having 
almost  entirely  dissipated  the  property  in  question.'* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  239—241. 

The  reflections  with  which  the  Author,  has  accompanied  his 
relation  of  this  nefarious  transaction,  are  so  weighty  and  so  just, 
that  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed* 
though  we  can  afford  only  this  slight  mention  of  them :  they 
deserve  the  greatest  and  most  serious  attention,  which  indeed 
is  a  recommendation)  as  we  have  already  remarked,  justly  due 
to  the  copious  reflections  throughout  the  work. 

The  Jesuits  are  under  the  government  of  Rectors  or  Prefects, 
Provincials,  and  a  General.  The  General  is  at  the  head  .of  the 
whole  body,  the  Provincials  are  at  the  head  of  the  Provinces* 
and  the  Rectors  or  Prefects  at  the  head  of  each. of  the  houses, 
•olleges,  missions,  and  novitiates.  Tiie  Inferiors  correspond  with 
the  Rectors,  the  Rectors  with  the  Provincials,  and  the  Pror 
vincials  with  the  General.  Among  these  officers  are,,four  As* 
sistants,  appointed  after  the  election  of  the  General,  by  the  same 
congregation  which  has  elected  him  ;  four  others  appelated  by 
the  General  himself;  Legal  Ageute,  one  of  whom  is  destined 
to  be  with  the  Pope,  and  the  others  with  the  Catholic  Potentates 
in  Europe :  Visiters,  one  for  each  province ;  a  Secretary*^*- 
neral,  resident  in  Rome;  an  officer  of  the  General,  &*v  lttth6 
colleges,  as  well  as  in  the  Houses,  Missions,  and  NfcvftWtest 
there  are  various  subordinate  agents,  entitled  A&oeiattes^Ad- 
-vieers,  Proxies,  Ministers,  &c.  &c.  Over  this  w.hdle'bodyljrf'aj 
its  ramifications  of  persons,  interests,  and  duties,  1^e"Gfju" 
exercises  supreme  and  unlimited  power,  anc}  is  the.  aj^o] 
monarch  over  the  whole  Society  :  implicit  obedience  io> jtyd 
is  included  in  the  vows  pf  every  Jesuit-  '      <  ^ Junius r& 

•See  "  La  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites"  Vol.  I.  towards  the  end. 
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'  In  order  that  the  General  may  attaip  the  important  end  of  ia* 
creasing  the  influence  of  the  Society  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  necessary, 
not  only  that  his  office  should  be  perpetual,  but  that  the  whole  au- 
thority should  centre  in  the  General  alone,  and  that  he  should  posseu 
unlimited  power  in  the  Society ;  and  the  Constitutions  provide  ac- 
cordingly. Of  course,  no  other  person  in  the  Society  has  any  other 
power  than  what  he  may  communicate,  for  such  time,  and  in  such 
measure,  as  he  shall  approve ;  while  his  own  power  is  indefinite,  and 
extends  to  Missions,  to  Colleges*,  to  Houses  of  Profession,  to  things* 
to  possession?,  and  to  persons.  The  entire  direction  and  administnv 
tion  of  every  thing  is  virtually  vested  in  him ;  emanates  only  from 
him ;  and  reverts  to  him  alone :  nothing  is  done  without  his  orders, 
or  by  virtue  of  his  power ;  and  every  thing  passes  under  a  condition 
of  an  account  being  rendered  to  him,  while  he  is  accountable  to  no 
one'  Vol,  H.  p.  2*7. 

With  such  absolute  authority  over  the  property,  the  conscien- 
ces, and  the  persons  of  the  whole  Society  of  Jesuits,  the  Gene- 
ral, who  resides  at  Rome,  must  be  a  dangerous  personage  -%  and 
it  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration,  whether  the  implicit 
obedience  which  every  Jesuit  owes  to  the  head  of  his  Order, 
can  possibly  permit  his  becoming,  with  good  faith,  a  dutiful  sub- 
ject of  the  civil  state.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  allege  that  the 
government  of  either  the  Pope  or  the  General  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits,  is  spiritual.  Secular  interests  and  secular  policy  are 
identical  with  both  of  them.  On  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as 
applying  to  the  Jesuits,  the  Author's  remarks,  Vol.  I.  p.  380^ 
•re  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

The  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  which  received  the  most  complete 
exposure  from  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  Provincial  Letters, 
is  of  the  most  criminal  character,  adapted  to  sanction  vice  in  all 
ita  gradations,  and  to  harden  the  heart  in  the  practice  of  iniquity, 
by  the  apologies  for  sin  which  the  arts  of  its  patrons  have  de- 
vised. 

'  At  one  time,  excuse  is  suggested  by  what  is  called  invincible  igno- 
rance; at  another,  by  the  xeant  of  actual  consideration  of  the  ml  of 
the  action  ;  on  some  occasions,  the  particular  direction  of  the  intention 
is  to  be  regarded ;  at  others  mental  reservation  is  permitted.  Some- 
times, the  authority  of  some  learned  Doctor  shall  qualify  the  nature 
of  a  crime ;  at  other  times,  the  great  secret  of  the  Doctrine  of  proba- 
bility shall  explain  away  its  intrinsic  evil :  on  some  occasions  the  law- 
fulness of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  as  considered  in  themselves,  * 
maintained ;  and  their  excess  alone  is  held  to  constitute  the  crime 
which  is  prohibited.  In  this  manner,  almost  every  traoagressioB 
against  divine  or  human  laws  disappears ;  usury  and  duelling  are  sanc- 
tioned ;  debauchery  is  commonly  no  other  than  a  venial  sin ;  defama- 
tion and  slander,  vengeance  and  murder,  are  only  the  lawful  results 
of  a  justifiable  defence ;  the  procuring  of  abortions  under  certain 
iircumstances,  only  an  allowed  protection  of  character;  theft  but  an 
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etherized  way  of  procuring  justice ;  perjury,  no  other  than  the  in- 
oeent  effect  of  a  mere  jeu'detnots,  by  which  a  person  has  appeared 
»  say  what  he  never  intended  to  say,  and  to  promise  what  he  never 
leant  to  perform.  *    Vol.  II.  p.  382. 

An  Appendix,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Extracts  from 
tie  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
lie  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders,  printed  in  June  1810,,  is 
itfegotned.  It  is  decisive  on  the  "point  that  the  Bible  is,  in 
loiiian  Catholic  communities,  a  prohibited  book ; .  and  this 
etnt  being  established,  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  what  are  the 
iftture  and  tendency  of  Popery.  There  must  be  something 
adically  corrupt  and  mischievous  in  a  system  which  lays  its 
tamlations  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  forbids  the  read- 
ng  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  common  people.  Whether  this  coo* 
Imt  can  proceed  from  any  other  principle  than  the  support  of 
iriestcraft,  which  might  and  would  be  endangered  by.  men's 
taring  access  to  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 
f  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will,  it  is  as  important- for 
me  man  as  for  another,  and  as  much  his  right  to  learn  and 
;now  it.  To  prevent  the  access  of  any  rational  person  to  the 
ttconfined  use  of  the  Bible,  is  nothing  else  than  an  insult  to 
2od  and  man,  and  can  only  result  from  a  policy  antichristtan 
*d  wicked.  How  long  will  men  yield  themselves  to  be  the 
lopes  of  priests  and  the  atrocious  frauds  which  they  study  to 
tit  in  practice  ?  Much  as  we  fear  we  have  already  trespassed 
ipon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  shall  insert  two  of  the 
nswers  given  by  Dr.  William  Poynter,  Roman  Catholic 
Kebop,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  District,,  to  the 
(Kstions  put  by  the  Education  Committee.  >i*^  ■>'!  * 

-r«  According  to  the  discipline  of  yoar  Church,  are  childiwdntr'tthe 
dileamed  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tOttgttfM* 
Kiev  are,  under  certain  regulations. 

«  Of  what  nature  are  those  regulations  ? — That  they  should  got 
ead  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  'without  the  permission.  <ff  their  pastors. 

*  Then  you  conceive  that  the  religious  instruction  which  might  be 
onveyed  by  teaching  them  (the  chUdren  of  the  poor  Roman  Catho- 
des in  London)  to  read  the  Protestant  Scriptures  would  not.  better 
h#ir  moral  condition,  in  your  view  t — Certainty  not.— (Lit.  aw* 

JJAJ1EBS  NOTICE  THIS.)' 

To  the  work  before  us  we  have  endeavoured;  both  by  ournwa 
emarks,  and  by  as  copious  extracts  as  our  limits  aHowusto 
elect,  to  do  justice.  It  is  one  of  the  few- works  to  wfafotyifti  the 
tresent  critical  and  alarming  times,  when  all  that-  is  vaknibte 
tiiddear  to  roan  is' exposed  to  perft,  we1  can  accord  Ihp  praise9  4f 
feftig  instructive  ami  admonitory  as  the  exigence  tequlresr  Its 
alue  and  utility  cannot  fail  of  being  duly  app^iteora)a.dt)ign^y 
ated  by  the ;  Christian  philanthropist  whose  aiudie*  1 ' '  "'J  '  ~ 
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directed  to  the  causes  of  some  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which 
tfaankind  have  ever  been  visited,  and  who  nutst  evw  He  rf 
opinion,  that  so  !ong  as  a  religious  tyranny  which  unites  io  the 
objects  of  its  despotic  rule  the  subjugation  of  the  human  con- 
dolence and  the  control  of  secular  states,  shall  exist,  the  peace, 
the  liberties,  and  the  lives  of  men,  mint  be  in  jeopardy.  The 
Author,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  prepared  for  the  consolation  of 
Ms  own  mind  in  the  day  of  evil,  should  it  ever  come,  by  the 
fidelity  and  ability  with  which  he  lias  performed  his  doty.  He 
has  spared  no  labour  to  make  his  work  worthy  of  the  public 
attention.  To  materials  obtained  from  the  best  sourpes,  by  the 
most  patient  research,  he  has  given  as  miich  order  as  the  itdTnra 
of  them  could  well  admit,  and  has  clothed  them  with  Jttign**6 
of  great  perspicuity  and  vigour,  which  frequently  derives'no  in-p 
considerable  portion  of  its  excellence  from  the  nigh  moral  tone 
df  the  sentiments  which  it  imbodies.  The  nature  and'  object  of 
these  volumes  fully  entitle  the  Author  to  address  his  country 
in  the  language  of  the  Athenian  orator,  which  he  has  adopted  as 
a  motto,  and  with  which  he  concludes  the  History  of  the  Jesuits  • 
"  I  present  these  considerations  as  the  result  of  accurate  and 
"  solemn  investigation :  they  are  offered  in  behalf  of  you  all ;  in 
"  the  cause  of  truth,  your  constitution,  and  your  laws ;  for  your 
"  common  salvation,  your  religion,  your  honour,  and  your 
« liberty !» 


*■« 


Art.  IV.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage,  in  His  Majesty' $  late  Ship  Aleeste, 
to  the  Yellotv  Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  .»*- 
merous  hitherto  undiscovered  Islands,  to  the  Island  qfLewchetojr 
tcith  an  Account  of  her  Shipwreck  in  the  Straits  of  Caspar .  By  Johtf  ■ 
M'Leed,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.  8vo.  12s.  Plates.  Murray,1 
London.  1817* 

TETE  had  intended  to  blend  this  Article  with  one  whicji  vJlT 
"    in  our  next  Number,  we  expect,  be  devoted  to  the  Larger 
work  of  Mr.  Ellis ;  but  on  looking  through  Mr.  M'Leqd  a  \o-; 
lume,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general  notion  of  its  CW: 
tents,  we  have  found  in  it  so  much  of  interest  and  novelty, 
that  we  cannot  feel  satisfied  without  giving  it  a  separate  aqa«  ■■ 
lysis,  and  putting  it  fairly  and  singly  forward,  on  the  groupd 
of , its  own  merits.    Mr.  M'Leod  is  a  jnau  of  sense  and  obser- 
vation ;  lie  has  made  active  use  of  bis  eyes  and  intellect ;  and,  if. 
his  style  is  never  very  highly  wrought,  and  even,  sometimes,  *: 
little  defective  in  point  of  correctness,  there  is  yet  a  plain,  manly,' 
sejunan-like  distinctness  and  strength  in  his  language,  a  clear*  ■ 
ness  in  Us  descriptions,  and  a  vein  of  genuine  Engtisk  humouf  * 
in  bis  way  of  telliog  a  story,  that  altogether  afford  ample,  com* 
pe*f*tioa  for  the  nqgfect  of  reAijemoui, ..  iAt  the  same  time, 
we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  ML  the  expediency  of  abetting  £ar 
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the  future  from  all  light  and  jesting  mention  of  any  filing  in 
foe  slightest  degree  connected  with  religion;  to  do  this  is 
jfeither  wise  nor  manly;  it  will  not,  assuredly,  commend  the 
writer  to  the  good  opinion  of  those  whose  approbation  is  the 
tooet  to  be  desired.  There  is  not,  indeed,  much  of  this  in 
bis'  narrative;  still,  there  is  something,  and  whatever  is  in 
the  smallest  portion  tinctured  with  this  offensive  levity,  should 
be  carefully  expunged. 

We  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enumerate  the  names  of  the 
individuals  attached  to  the  late  Chinese  Embassy,  nor  advert 
to  any  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  it;  and  we  shall  con- 
litter  the  voyage  of  the  Alceste  with  as  little  reference  as  pos- 
iQMe  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Mission.  The  adventures  of 
the  political  voyagers  were,  in  truth,  rather  dull  and  insipid ; 
their  business  lay  in  a  tedious  and  unvaried  country,  and  with 
l  very  unentertaining  people,  and  their  discussions  chiefly 
burned  upon  points  of  wearisome  ceremony ;  but  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Alceste,  we  are  indebted  for  considerable  dis- 
soveries,  and  to  the  Surgeon  of.  that  frigate,  for  a  very  lively 

8d  instructive  narrative  of  interesting  and  important  events, 
le  squadron,  of  which  Captain  Murray  Maxwell  was  the 
tominaader,  comprised  the  Alceste  frigate,  of  forty-six  guns* 
Sis  Majesty's  brig  Lyra,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  the  General 
Elewitt  Indiaman,  Captain  Campbell. 

"On  the  Oth  of  February,  1816,  the  ships  sailed  from  Spit- 
teed;  on  the  18th,  reached  Madeira,  and  on  the  4th  of 
|£arch  Crossed  the  line,  the  usual  ceremonies  being  observed 
QT  the  crew.  On  the  16th,  the  squadron  separated  j  the  two 
jpaller  vessels  *  were  directed  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,9  while  the  frigate  stood  over  to 
hfO  American  coast,  and  on  the  21st,  reached  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
ieafh  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  took  place  the  day  befoM 
kAt  arrival,  had  put  a  stop  to  all  public  amusements,  the  reigning 
Mnce  was  closely  shut  up,  and  *  swarms  of  priests  occupied 
every  avenue  to  the  palace,  and  hung  in  clusters  on  the 
itaircases.  St.  Sebastian  seems  to  be  a  soil,  in  which  these 
mctabers  of  the  Autos  da  Ft  still  thrive  well.*  The  funeral 
sok  place  by  torch-light,  and  the  principal  mourners,  eight 
oUemen  on  horseback,  with  their  large  broad-brimmed  hats, 
tag  black  robes,  and  glittering  stars,  presented  to  the  livety 
pints  of  ou?  countrymen,  '  the  whimsical  combination  of  a 
coal-heaver,  a  priest,  and  a  knight9  c  They  do  Buonaparte, 
here,  the  honour  of  being  vefy  much  afraid  of  him;  and 
keep  a  bright  eye  to  windward,  lest  he  should  break  adrift 
from  St  Helena,  and  come  down  upon  them  before  the  wind:9 
They  quitted  Rio  Janeiro  ott  the  81st  of  March ;  in  le*  tfcftn 
Vol.  VIII.  NA.  *  %     '*  <  .      '■     " 
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three  weeks,  they  reached  the  Cape  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June, 
anchored  in  Anjeri  Road,  Java.  Hero  they  oTertook  die  other 
ships,  and  sufch  was  the  superior  rate  of  sailing  of  the  Alccste, 
that  it  enabled  her  to  touch  at  Rid  Janeiro,  '  without  in  any 
'  way  delaying  the  general  passage;  as  notwithstanding  this, 
*.  she  nearly  overtook  her  consorts  at  the  Cape.  The  same  was 
'  the  case  here,  though  she  remained  ten  days  behind,  being 

*  able  to  aflbrd  them,  in  such  a  run,  a  start  of  1000  or  1500 

*  miles.9 

On  the  28lhof  July,  the  ship  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-Ho ;  but  as  the  Chinese  were  not  quite  prepared  for  them, 
it  was  some  days  before  a  regular  communication  was  established. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  two  delegated  Mandarins,  did  not 
strike  our  Author  with  much  reverential  feeling.  He  compares 
tbero,  with  their  'short  jacket  or  gown,'  and  '  crape  petticoats,9 
to  '  bulky  old  women,'  and  this  irreverent  disposition  does  not 
appear  to  have  diminished  on  further  acquaintance.  Off  Macao, 
the  squadron  had  been  joined  by  the  Discovery  and  the  Inves* 
tigator,  two  (  surveying  ships'  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  it  was  now  arranged,  that  a  separation  should 
take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tehe-lee. 
Whether  it  was  politic  or  not,  thus  to  run  the  hazard  of  alarming 
the  jealous  fears  of  the  Chinese,  we  shall  not  now  inquire;  but 
the  result  of  this  cruize  has  certainly  been  very  gratifying,  inas- 
much as  it  has  rectified  several  prevailing  errors  respecting  the 
geography  and  hydrography  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  islands  of 
this  extensive  Gulf.  The  Alceste  and  Discovery  stood  to  the 
North-eastward,  and  coasted  along  the  hitherto  unexplored 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lea-tong.  From  incidental  observations 
in  this  volume,  and  from  the  map  in  Air.  Eliis's  Journal,  we 
collect  that  the  head  of  this  Gulf  was  not  examined.  On  the 
S4th  of  August,  '  about  noon,'  they  were  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  the  Great  Wall.  They  were  then  in  Lat  39°,  29'  North, 
Long.  120",  6'  East,  and  this  stupendous  object  winding  over 
the  loftiest  hills,  in  extended  and  majestic  sweep*  bore  N.  W. 
by  W.  its  '  nearest  and  lowest  point  being  then  distant  about  six 
'  or  seven  leagues.'  They  now  stood  across  toward  the  ooast  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  landed.  The  inhabitants  were  extremely 
inquisitive,  but  not  uncivil.  They  testified  an  inordinate  par- 
tiality for  anchor-buttons,  and  very  little  appetite  for  Spanish 
dollars.  The  Chinese  language,  dress,  mauners,  and  religion, 
were  prevalent  here.  The  people  displayed  remarkable  neatsea 
in  their  houses  und  gardens,  and  '  there  was  as  air  of  com* 

*  furt  about  tlieir  village*,  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  mare 
c.cvili7«'<!  parts  of  Europe.''-  They  afterwards  discovered  a 
oIlivU'?  oi  ihi,\hcU.  and  determined  the  shape  and  direction  oTibe- 
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narrow  promontory  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lea-tong.  In  the  mean  tiro*,  Captain  Hall  had  c  sur- 
'▼eyed  the  western  and  southern  shores  ofthe'Golph  of  Prf- 
*  tehe-lee,  which  were  found  to  be  in  general  low.  ' 

•  On  the  26th  we  weighed  from  Zeu  a  tail,  And  next  morning 
armed  at  Oie-aie-oie,  a  very  extensive  and  secure  harbour,  the 
Lyra  sounding  the  passage  in.  On  our  entrance  a  number  of  Man. 
daring  (or,  as  the  seamen  termed  them  mad  marines  J  came  on  board 
to  pay  their  respects ;  and  on  old  turret  on  the  face  of  a  hill  fired 
three  popguns  by  way  of  salute*  turning  out  about  a  dozen  and  a 
Jiftlf  or  soldiers,  who  looked  a  goad  deal  like  the  stage-military  in  an 
old-fashioned  play.9 

A  different  arrangement  was  now  made,  the  Company's  ships 
returned  to  Macao,  while  the  frigate  and  brief  stood  over  for  the 
purpme  of  exploring  the  coast  of  Corea.  The/result  of  their 
investigation  was  the  discovery  that  our  maps  of  this  part  of  the 
workt  are  altogether  erroneous;  that  the  land  hitherto ' taken  for 
continent,  is,  in  fact,  broken  into  innumerable  islands ;  and  that 
thft  real  tide  of  coast  lies  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  '  higfy 

*  and  dry  up  the  country,  according  to  the  existing  charts.* 
If  is,  indeed,  somewhat  curious  to  compare  former  delineations, 
such  for  instance  as  that  in  Arrowsmitb's  Asia,  with  that  in 
Mr.  Ellis's  map,  though  of  indifferent  execution,  and  to  observe 
of  what  mere  guesses  and  approximations  science  is  some- 
times made  up.  The  first  cluster  of  these  islands  was  named 
Sir  James  Hall's  Group.    '  The  natives  here  exhibited,  by  signs, 

*  and  gestures,  the  greatest  aversion  to  the  landing  of  a  party 
c  from  the  ships,  making  cut-throat  motions  by  drawing  their 
'-'hands  across  their  necks,  and  pushing  the  boats  away  from  the 

*  beach  ;  but  they  offered  no  serious  violence.* 

By  the  representation  of  their  dress,  habits  of  life,  and  dwel? 
lings,  giveu   in   an   annexed   plate,  it   would  seem  that  these 
isftahders  enjoy  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life*: 
and  from  subsequent  portions  of  the  work,  it  would  appear  ndt 
improbable  that  these  violent  and  repulsive  gestures  wete  only 
designed  to  intimate  their  own  danger  if  detected'  in  holding 
communication  with  foreign  visitants.     On  the,  4th  of  September, 
the  vessels  cast  anchor  in  '  a  fine  bay  formed  by  the  main  laud  ft) 
'  the  northward  and  eastward,'  in  front  of  a  village,  with  a  larger, 
town  at  some   distance.      Here:  they  were  visited  by  a  chief 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  one  of  Whom,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  our  country  men,  received  a  smart  bambootngi  'and  as  <bg 
€  culprit  squalled,  a  number  of  his  companions  Standing  round 
'  him  joined  in  the  howl.'    These  visiters  behaved  with  great' 
propriety,  and  carefully  examined  and  noted  down  every  par- 
ticular relating  to  the  ships;  but  when  the  boats  were  manned, 
and,  with  Captain  Maxwell,  rowed  for  the  shore,  the  agitation  of 
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Ike  oH  chief  was  excessive,  end  when  they  landed*  heeahibW 
all  the. signs  of  eatfretne  despondency  and  grief.  -'  **  Vfa5  •*• 
.15  f  hrined  as  well  as  could  be  dose  that  no  injury  was  intended, 
*-  -and  that  we  were  friends.      He  pointed  to  the  •  sun ;    and 

*  describing  its  revolving  course  four  times,  he  drew  his  baud 
J: across  his  throat,  and  dropping  bis  chin  wpon.lv*  breast, 
*.sbut  his  eyes,  as  if  dead;  intimating,  that  in  four  days,1  he 
should  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  head  if  he  ^emitted  fnkber 
jnfirusion«  The  party  made  an  appeal  to  his  hospitality*  by 
making  signs  of  hunger;  but  this  failed  of  their; 'object,  fftr 
though  it  brought  refreshments,  it  procured-  no  mvhalioii-  bis 
iheir  houses  ;  they  were  therefore  rejected,  ■  * 

''-"  cand  byway  of  a  hint  that  this  was  not  tmr  mode'  ef  treating 
atrangers,  invited  them  to  return  to  the  frigate  where  they  stem 
4iae  handsomely,  and  meet  with  e^wry  respect.  •  The  eld.  man,  whs 
.had  observed,  attentively,  and  seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend,  the 
qaeaaing  of  the  signs,  answered  by  going. through  the  metieo*  sf 
Hating  and  drinking  with  much  appearance  of  liveliness  and  satis- 
lactkm,  patting  his  stomach  afterwards,  to  say  all  was  very  .fine; 
4hen  looking  grave,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  neck,  and  shut  hk 
eyes  ;  as  if  to  say, t(  what  signifies  your  good  dinners  when  I  mast 

*  lose  my  head."  ' 

He  afterwards,  on  board  the  Alceate,  wrote  some  character 
#n  a  slip  of  paper,  to  which  be  required  an  auswet';  the  paper 
was  retained,  and  when  shewn  at  Canton  ft*  Mr.  Bannermao, 

*  turned  out  to  be,  "  I  don't  know  who  ye  are  *  what  business 
4  have  ye  here  r" '  a  very  pertinent  inquiry,  and  to  which  k 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  He 
.appeared  very  grateful  to  Captain  M;  '  for  not  insisting  upon 
4  going  into  the  town,9  and  received  a  Bible  which  he  carried  on 
•shore,  *  with  much  care,  most  likely  supposing  it  to  be  some 

*  official  communication.' 

■  When  they  left  this  place,  which  was  named  Basil's  Bay, 
they  stood  to  the  southward,  through  innumerable  apd  Jofty 
islands,  inhabited,  and  of  small  extent ;  the  outer  group  was 
called  the  Amherst  Isles,  and  the  inner,  the  Corean  Archipelago. 
The  inhabitants  were  on  the  whole  friendly,  but  averse  Id 
intercourse  with  the  voyagers,  motioning  to  them  to  depart, 
end   *  making  the  usual  signal  with  their  hands  across  the 

■  ffcroat'  Com,  or  Kaoli,  is  tributary  to  the  Emjierar  of  Chios, 
and  sends,  in  acknowledgement  of  fealty,  a  triennial  embassy.  •' 

•  His  Careen  Majesty  may  well  be  styled  "  king  of  ten  thousand 

*  Isles,"  but  his  t uppoted  continental  dominions  have  been  very  much 
circumscribed  by  our  visit  to  his  shores.  Except  m  the  hue  sad 
present  embassy,  no  ships  had  ever  penetrated  into  the  Yellow  Set; 
the  Lion  had  kept  the  coast  of  China  aboard  only,  and  had  neither 
touched  at  the  lartar  nor  Certaa  side.    Cook, Peroue*  ~ 
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Breaghton  and  others,  had  well  defined  the  bounds  t>n  the  eastefa 
coast  of  this  country,  but  the  western  had  hitherto  been  laid  down  en 
the  charts  from  imagination  only,  the  main  land  being  from  thandard 
and  thirty,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  timn 
these  charts  had  led  us  to  believe.9  i4 

.  The  language  of  Corea  is  affirmed  to  have  '  no  resemblance 
tin  sound  to  the  colloquial  language  of  China/  though  the 
4  Mterati'  use  the  Chinese  written  character. 
•  ■  After  disengaging  themselves  from  this  wilderness  of  isles, 
#tey  passed  a  volcano,  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  the  sulphurous  smell  was  *  very  strong.9  In  their  approach 
to  the  islands  of  Lewchew,  (the  Lekeyos  of  the  charts,)  the 
abipa  were  in  some  danger,  especially  the  smaller  one,  from  thai 
terror  of  seameu,  a  strong  wind  on  a  lee  shore. 

v  §  The  Lyra,  indeed,  could  not  have  tacked  in  such  a  swell,  and  was 
almost  too  near  to  attempt  wearing.  Both  ships,  therefore,  stood  on 
with  every  sail  they  could  carry,  on  the  starboard  tack,  endeavouring 
to*  weather  the  reel.  Much  anxiety  existed,  at  this  moment,  on  board 
-the  Alceste,  for  the  fate  of  the  Brig;  the  breakers  rearing  their  white 
<fep*  close  to  leeward  of  her,  and  rolling,  with  terrific  force,  upon  the 
fecks.  By  steady  steerage,  however,  and  a  press  of  sail,  she  at  last 
passed  the  danger,  and  bore  up  through  a  channel  formed  by' the 
spef  and  some  high  islets  to  the  southward,  very  much  to  the  sjfcia- 
ihftfon  of  all  concerned ;  and  sfie  was  followed  by  the  frigate.* 

The  morning  view  presented  to  the  Navigators,  the  refreshing 

*eeaery  of  a  highly  cultivated  shore,  and  the  approach  of  boats 

<froro  the  land,  offering  them  vegetables  and  fresh  water,  and 

jleinting  out  the  safest  anchorage.    The  ships  made  sail  la  the 

cdirjection  pointed  out,  and  came  to  in  front  of  '  a  coaaideraUe 

i<  town,  with  a  number  of  vessels  at  anchor  under  it,  in  a  harbour, 

*utbe  mouth  of  which  was  formed  by  two  pier-heeds.4    The 

natives,  to  whom  (he  sight  was  altogether  new,  crowded  to  the 

there,  and  the  ships  were  speedily  visited  by  the  «  people  in 

rt  iefioe,'  who  made  the  usual  inquiries.    The  general  aoswer  to 

this  was  correct,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  it  was  judged 

expedient  to  practice  deception  on  these  good  people,  by  inform- 

tog  them  that  the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  by  turning  the 

seek  in  the  hold,  filling  the  well,  and  setting  the  chain-pumps  to 

work.    The  natives  gazed  with   astonishment  and  sympathy 

at  the  volumes  of  water  thrown  out  on  the  maid  deck,  and 

without  delay  collected  a  strong  party  ^  of  their  carpenters,  and 

brought  Uvem  on  board  to  assist^  repairing  the  dan^age.   \Yhea 

%Uk>  kind  gffer  was  evaded  witf*  w  inltaat^ttnaj  fre^pro* 

[.visions  and  water  would  be  mogt  acceptable,  an  immediate  add 

liberal  supply  was  furnished  of*  Bnlliocksv  pigs,  goats^  fewls^ 

t4ggs,  and  other  article^  with  abundance  'of  excellent  >iweCt 

^-potatneSyV^tabtesiftWt  then"  in  seaeon^  and  ev^n  oaniBe^  and 
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f  fire-wood.'  For  all  these  receipts  were  taken,  bat  though  pay- 
ment was  repeatedly  tendered,  none  would  he  accepted.  After 
a?hort  period,  they  were  visited  by  a  man  of  rank,  who  wis 
handsomely  entertained,  and  by  whom  they  were  hospitably 
feasted  in  return.  A  proposal  to  '  walk  over*  the  city  was, 
however,  civilly  put  aside,  and  a  decree  of  caution  was,  at  first, 
very  properly  exercised  towards  the  new  comers,  who  attri- 
buted much,  even  of  the  slight  restriction  imposed  upon  them, 
to  the  interference  of  Bonaparte,  a  native,  so  termed  by  our 
countrymen  from  his  '  dark  and  peculiar  aspect,'  and  from  bis 
supposed  inclination  to  keep  them  at  greater  distance.  The 
lower  orders  conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 
When  the  officers  left  the  public  dinner,  the  natives  drew  up  oo 
both  sides  of  the  way,  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  in  the  utmost 
regularity ;  the  inner  row  formed  of  the  smallest  boys  kneeling ; 
the  second  of  larger  children  '  squatting ;'  the  nest  rank,  of 
men,  and  the  tallest  stood  behind,  or  mounted  oo  stones  or 
hillocks.  The  most  entire  confidence  was,  at  last,  established, 
and  Captain  Maxwell  was  permitted  to  land  his  stores  for 
inspection,  and  to  establish  his  rope-makers  and  artificers 
of  various  kinds,  at  convenient  points  of  the  shore.  Tbey 
provided  all  kinds  of  accommodation  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  power,  and  even  felled  wood  for  spars,  *nd  towed 
them  alongside.  The  island  of  Lewchew  is  about  sixty  miles 
long,  and  twenty  broad,  and  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  thirty- 
six,  subject  to  the  same  monarch.  Its  early  history  is,  as  usual, 
involved  in  obscurity  and  fable,  and  the  few  main  points  on  which 
dependence  can  be  placed,  contain  very  little  interest  or  variety. 
It  is  situated  in  the  happiest  climate  in  the  globe  ;  the  scenery  is 
delightful,  the  people  healthy,  active,  and  apt  in  receiving  in- 
struction. Madera  Cosyong,  one  of  the  most  assiduous  in  his 
attention  to  our  countrymen,  is  described  as  a  finished  gentle- 
man. He  paid  great  attention  to  every  word  he  heard  spoken, 
wrote  it  in  his  memorandum  book,  ana  in  a  few  weeks  made 
such  a  proficiency  in  the  English  language,  as  to  converse  with- 
out an  interpreter.  The  ready  and  accommodating  politeness 
of  this  people  was  altogether  extraordinary.  When  the  health 
pf  the  king  of  Lewchew  was  drunk  in  a  bumper  at  Capt.  Max- 
well's table,  a  Lewchewer  immediately  rose,  and  addressing  the 
Captain  through  the  interpreter,  very  feelingly  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  compliment ;  and  precisely  as  a  European 
gentleman  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances,  pro- 
posed, in  return,  a  bumper  to  the  king  of  the  Engeleeu.  Though 
touch  of  the  volume  yet  lies  before  us,  we  cannot  refuse  space  to 
an  extract  or  two,  in  further  illustration  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  this  amiable  people.    After  describing  the  scenery 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships,  Mr.  M'Leod  proceeds  us 
follows : — 

*  At  a  short  distance  from  tfiis  eminence)  the  traveller  is  led  by  a 
footpath  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood ;  on  entering  which,  under 
an  archway  formed  by  the  intermingling  branches  of  the  opposite 
trees,  he  pusses  along  a  serpentine  labyrinth,  every  here  and  there 
intersected  by  others.  Not  far  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of 
these  walks,  small  wicker  doors  are  observed,  on  opening  any  of 
which  he  is  surprized  by  the  appearance  of  a  court-yard  and  house, 
with  the  children,  and  all  the  usual  cottage  train,  generally  gambol- 
ing about :  so  that,  while  a  man  fancies  himself  in  some  lonely  and 
sequestered  retreat,  he  is,  in  fact,  in  the  middle  of  a  populous,  but 
invisible,  village.' 

While  the  ships  were  here,  a  young  mail,  whose  case  had 
long  been  hopeless,  died;  and  while  the  English  carpenters 
made  his  coffin,  the  natives  dug  his  grave.  When  the  funeral 
was  in  preparation,  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  dressed 
in  their  mourning  habits, '  white  robes  with  black  or  blue  sashes,1 
were  observed  to  be  in  waiting.  While  the  arrangements  were 
making  for  the  ceremony,  they  were  closely  attentive  to  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  when  they  had  ascertained  the  plan  by  which 
they  were  adjusted,  took  their  place  in  the  procession,  exactly 
where  nothing  less  than  the  most  consummate  feeling  of  pro- 
priety could  have  directed  them.     The  dead  man's 

'  messmates  bore  the  coffin,  covered  with  the  colours ;  the  seamen 
ranged  themselves  two  and  two,  in  the  rear  of  it :  next  were  the  mid- 
shipmen ;  then  the  superior  officers ;  and  last  of  all  the  Captain,  as  is 
usual  in  military  ceremonies  of  this  kind.  The  natives,  who  had 
been  watching  attentively  this  arrangement,  and  observing  the  order 
of  precedence  to  be  inverted,  without  the  least  hint  being  given,  but 
with  that  unassuming  modesty  and  delicacy  which  characterize  them, 
when  the  procession  began  to  move,  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the 

coffin,  and  in   this  order  marched  slowly  to  the  grave..  •• They 

took  the  directions  for  the  shape  of  a  stone,  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  tomb,  which,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  they  had  already  begun  to 
erect  over  the  grave.  This  was  soon  finished,  and  the  shape  of  the 
English  letters  being  drawn  with  Indian  ink,  they,  notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  their  tools,  cut  out,  with  much  neatness,  the  follow- 
ing epitaph,  which,  when  explained  to  them,  seemed  to  be  highly 
gratifying  : — Here  lies  buried,  aged  21  years,  WilHam  Hares,  seaman 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Alceste.  Died  Oct,  15,  1816.  This 
monument  teas  erected  by  the  king  and  inhabitants  of  this  most  hospitable 
island.  The  day  after  the  ;nterroent  they  went  to  the  tomb,  with 
their  priests,  and  performed  the  funeral  service  according  to  the  rites 
of  their  own  religion/ 

Their  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery  is  very  Biuall ;  their  agri- 
culture is  simple  ;  their  dancing  is  performed  on  one  foot  ?aly. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  •  ulmost  the  whole  animal  orea* 
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'  tkm  here  is  of  diminutive  size,9  though  til  are  excellent  in  their  • 
kind.  Bullocks,  goats,  mud  pigs,  are  small,  nod  the  lords  of  the 
creation  are  themselves  reduced  to  the  average  height  of  five  feet  - 
two  inches,  but  at  the  same  time  *  sturdy,  well  fault,  and  ath- 
4  letic.'  The  origin  of  these  islanders  is  decidedly  not  Chinese, 
but  rather  Corcan  or  Japanese.  They  are  of  fair  .complexion. 
They  seemed  to  be  entirely  without  weapons  of  war.  F he  ef- 
fects of  fire-arms  excited  their  utmost  astonishment,  aqd  they 
begged  that  their  birds  might  not  be  killed,  as  they  were  c  glad 

*  to  see  them  flying  about  their  bouses*'    Their-  language  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Japanese.      A  few  days  before  the  departure  «f 
the  ships,  a  man  of  high  rank,  said  to  be  next  heir  to  the  throne*, 
visited  them,  and  a  pleasant  interchange  of  entertainments  took 
place.    Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  proposal  was  made  by*  some 
4  great  man,9  probably  the  king,  to  the  boatswain's  wife ;  great 
promises  were  made,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  overture 
was  not  iustantly  rejected ;  two  days  were  taken  far  considers**  : 
tion,  and  ultimately  the  husband  refused  to  part  with  his  wife; 
we  are  surprised  that  Captain  Maxwell  should  permit,  -this  be-  < 
sitation.     On  the  27th  of  October,  the  ships  unmoored,  and  the  ■- 
Lewcbcwers  in  their  best  apparel,  proceeded  to  the  temple,  andt 

'  offered  up  to  their  gods  a  solemu  sacrifice,  invoking  them  to 
'  protect  the  Engelees.'     How  long  shall  this  admirable  peo- 
ple be  destitute  of  religious  truth  ?  The  parting  was  extremely  - 
affecting  j  the  friendly  natives  crowded  011  board  to  shake  hands; 
they  took  leave  with  tears;  and  '  even  hard-faced  Buohaparte 

*  was  not  unmoved.1 

When  Captain  Maxwell  reached  Macao,  he  found  the  Chinese 
disposed  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  his  way,  and  -to 
treat  him  with  all  imaginable  insult.  The  return  of  the.eiu- 
bassy  was  known,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  released  from;*!* 
apprehensions  which  he  had  felt  of  detection  and  pmiishmeitt, 
was  disposed  to  visit  upon  our  countrymen,  all  the  vexations 
which  bis  fears  had  occasioned  him.  lie  harassed  tbtf  tinder^ " 
refused  the  General  Hewitt  permission  to  load;  and-  treated 
Captain  Maxwell  with  studied  insolence.  Captain  Ml  applied 
for  permission  to  pass  up  the  river  to  a  safe  anchorage;  this  was 
refused,  with  an  order  that  he  should  provide  a  security  merchant 
to  answer  for  his  good  couduqt.  Captain  Maxwell  iatiniated 
in  reply,  that  a  repetition  of  such  a  demand  Would  put  tdm 
under  the  necessity  of  ordering  the  messenger,  a  mapdarin,  tq 
be  thrown  overboard,  and  stated  his  intention  of  ^waiting  far  * 
pass  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  if,  at  the  expiration  ot'  that  time,, 
it  had  not  reached  him,  he  should  sail  without,  it;  The:  pass 
never  came,  the  Chinese  pilot '  sneaked  off,'  the  locks  aad  Hints 
of  the  carronades,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  tlie  crew,  mere  \\^: 
spected,  aud  filr.  Mnyne;  the  master/  volunteered-  to  carry  flie 
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•hip  pp.  The  Bocca  Tigris,  or  Bogue,  the  cbannfel  up  which 
the  ship  bad  to  sail,  was  strongly  fortified*  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon  were  so  disposed,  as  with  moderate . 
skill,  to  make  an  assailant  repent  of  his  temerity.  In  addition 
to  these  defences,  the  Chinese  *  grand  fleet  of  war  junks  was 
ready  for  action.  While  the  vessel  was  under  way,  a  lin- 
guist came  on  board  from  the  Mandarins,  desiring  '  iu  a  high 

*  apd  domineering  tone,  that  the  ship  should  be  directly  an* 

*  chared,  and  that,  if  we  presumed  to  pass  op  the  river,  the 

*  batteries  would  instantly  sink  her/  Not  satisfied  with  this 
piece  of  official  insolence,  he  added  some  impertinent  perso*. 
nalities  to  .the  Captain.     Captain  Maxwell  *  calmly  observed 

*  that  he  would  first  pass  the  batteries,  and  thfen  hang  him  at 
'  the  yard-arm,  for  daring  to  bring  on  board  a  British  man-of- 
'  war  so  impudent  a  message.'     His  boat  was  cut  adrift,  fcnd' 
he  was  couveyed  below.     The  junks  now  began  to  fire  with 
blank  cartridge,  which  was  returned  by  the  ship,  cm  a  salute. 

*  On  the  next  tack  we  passed  close  to  these  warriors,  who  re- 
mained quiet  until  we  got  inside  of  them,  and  opened  Chumpee; 
when  that  fart,  little  Ann  an -hoy,  and  the  junks  (now  under  weigh) 
began  to  fire  with  shot.     At  this  moment  the  wind  becoming  light 
and  baffling,  we  were  obliged  to  drop  anchor  in  Anson's  bay,  in 
order  to  hold  the  ground  we  had  gained,  and  that  they  might  not 
suppose  they  had  driven  us  back  ;  and  in  the  act  of  wearing  for  this 
purpose,  we  gave  the  admiral  of  the  junks  a  single  shot  only,  by 
way  of  a  hint.    They  immediately  ceased  firing;  and  their  junks 
anchoring  near  us,  all  remained  quiet  until  a  little  after  eight  o'clock, 
when  a  light  breeze  sprung  up,  which  enabled  us  to  lay  our  course, 
and  the  anchor  was  again  weighed.    The  moment  this  was  observed 
by  the  junks,  they  beat  their  gongs,  fired  guns,  and  threw  up  sky- 
rockets, to  give  the  alarm,  and  in  an  instant  the  batteries  were  com* 
ptotely  illuminated,  displaying  lanterns  as  large  as  moderate  sised 
balloons,  (the  finest  mark  imaginable  for  us)   commencing  also,  sv 
warm,  but  ill-directed  fire  from  both  sides.     Steering  a  steady  course* 
the  ship  maintained  a  slow  and  regular  fire,  as  the  guns  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  without  yawing  her.     From  the  lightness  of  the 
breeee,  which  the  cannonade  seemed  to  lessen,  it  was  a  considerables 
time  before  we  got  abreast  of  the  largest  battery*  At  last,  when  withn\ 
pistol-shot  of  the  angle  of  it,  and  just  before  tney  could  get  all  their 
guns  to  bear  into  the  ship,  a  whole  broadside,  with  cool  aim,  was 
poured  in  among  them,  the  two-and-thirty  pounders  rattling  the 
stones  about  their  ears  in  fine  style,  and  giving  them  at  the  rfamc 
time  three  roaring  cheers.    Tin's  salvo  was  decisive  at  this  particular 
point ;  their  lights  disappeared  in  a  twinkling,  and  they  were  bttaa* 

pletely  silenced. The  Chinese  linguist,  who  had  crawled  below* 

when  he  saw  matters  taking  a  serious  turn,  and  having  observed  there* 
was  no  joking  in  the  case,  began  in  neal  earnest  to  think,  a*  oq$. 
part  of  the  promise  had  been  Aufilledj  that  his  time,  /had  now  arrived* 
Ceding  trembling  upended,  jbe  proslxatedlMilwcl^r^d.kis^p^  t^ 
Captain's  feet,  begged  for  mercy.    At  that  moment,  tearing  the 
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order  given  to  '  stand  by  the  larboard  guns  for  Tiger  Island'  (on 
which  we  then  supposed  there  was  a  battery)  he  said  with  a  rueful 
countenance,  •'  what'!  no  hab  done  yet  ?" — "  not  half  done" — was 
the  reply. — €l  How  many  guns  have  you  got  on  Tiger  Island  ?M — bnt, 
without  waiting  to  answer  this  question  (or,  indeed,  reflecting  in  bts 
perturbation  that  there  were  none  at  all)  he  wrung  his  bands, 
groaned  heavily,  and  dived  again  below.' 

These  prompt  and  decided  measures  produced  a  very  whole- 
some effect ;  permission  was  given  by  the  crest-fallen  viceroy, 
for  the  General  Hewitt  to  load  immediately  ;  and  a  high  Man- 
darin waited  upon  Captain  Maxwell  *  to  welcome)  hi  in  into  the 

*  river,  and  compliment  him  with  all  possible  politeness.9  With- 
out a  single  casualty  on  our  side,  the  Chinese  lost  in  ibis 
foolish  business  forty-seven  men  killed,  besides  the  average  pro- 
portion spoiled,  i.  e.  wounded.  An  additional  advantage  pro. 
duced  by  it  to  the  English,  was,  that  it  compelled  the  Viceroy 
to  lay  aside  his  intention  of  offering  further  and  grosser  insults 
to  tiie  Embassy,  and  '  commanded  as  brilliant  an  entry  for  the 

*  Embassy  as  ever  had  been  witnessed  on  any  other  occasion.' 
Mr.  M'Leod  seems  to  have  a  mortal  antipathy  against  every  thing 
Chinese ;  their  music  he  describes  in  the  following  choice  phrase. 

'  By  collecting  together  in  a  small  place,  a  dozen  bulk,  the  same 
number  of  jack-asses,  a  gang  of  tinkers  round  a  copper  caldron, 
some  cleavers  and  marrow-bones,  with  about  thirty  cats;  then  letting 
the  whole  commence  bellowing,  braying,  hammering,  and  catterwauling 
together,  and  some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  melody  of  a  Chinese 
Orchestra.* 

While  they  lay  here,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  shewed 
at  once  the  selfish  apathy  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  (hat  the  general  rule  is  not  without  exception.  In 
November,  1816,  a  small  boat,  containing  three  men,  a  woman, 
and  a  child,  was  run  down  at  midnight  by  a  junk,  while  several 
others  were  sailing  near,  without  the  smallest  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  of  them  to  save  a  single  individual.  Providentially, 
their  shrieks  were  heard  on  board  the  Alcestc,  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Stopford,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  watch,  with  several 
others,  jumped  into  a  boat,  and  came  up  in  time  to  save  th* 
three  men  ;  the  woman  and  child  were  lost.     The  next  day 

4  one  of  them  returned  on  board  with  a  citmshaw,  or  present,  of 
Jhree  wild  ducks,  which  he  presented  on  his  knees  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  saved  him,  stating  that  by  the  junk  running  over  their 
Sanpmi,  he  had  lost  bis  wife  and  a  bulUchud  ( his  only  mode  of  ex- 
pressing a  boy )  and  must  himself  with  the  other  men  have  perished 
also  but  for  the  assistance  we  afforded  them.  Pleased  with  this  ap- 
pearance of  heart  and  gratitude,  where  so  little  was  expected,  some 
money  and  provisions  were  given  him  for  his  ducks,  and  he  was  •al- 
lowed* to  bring  on  board  iisli  and  other  articles  for  sole,  which 4  "* 
becoming  rather  a  favorite,  soon  enabled  him  to  repair 
his  boat.9 
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The  Embassy,  after  a  separation  of  nearly  five  months,  re- 
joined their  naval  friends  at  Canton.  The  transactions  which 
there  took  place  between  Lord  Amherst  and  the  Viceroy,  we 
aball  refer  to  elsewhere.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1817,  the 
ships  quitted  China.  At  Manilla,  the  Lyra  parted  company, 
and  sailed  for  India.  A  few  interesting  particulars  are  de- 
tailed respecting  the  Philippine  Islauds,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume,  and  pass  on  to  that  moment  when  every  possible 
precaution  being  taken,  the  leads  going  in  both  chains, '  men 
'  locking  out  at  the  mast-heads,  yard-arms,  and  bowsprit  end, 
',  the  captain,  master,  and  officer  of  the  watch*  on  deck,  and 
keenly  observant,  just  as  they  were  clearing  the  straits  .of 
Gaspar,  aud  leaving  behind  '  the  last  danger  of  this  sort  be- 

*  tvveen  them  and  England, 

-  *  the  ship,  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  struck  with  a 
horrid  crash  on  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  and  remained  immoveable ! 
It  wa6  soon  indeed  but  too  evident,  that  any  attempt  to  move  her 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences ;  for,  on  each 
side  of  the  rocks  on  which  she  hung,  the  water  deepened  from  ten 
to  seventeen  fathoms  immediately  around  her;  and  from  the  injury 
received,  she  nmst  have  gone  down  in  a  few  minutes,  had  she 
forced  her  way  over  this  narrow  reef.' 

Captain- Maxwell,  in  this  trying  exigency,  conducted  himself 
to  admiration.  He  landed  the  Ambassador  on  the  island,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  distant,  exerted  himself  to  secure  the 
articles  of  most  pressing  necessity,  and  maintained,  by  bis  calm- 
ness and  resolution,  the  most  complete  control  over  the  crew. 
Neither  does  Lord  Amherst  appear  to  have  failed  in  the  smallest 
portion  of  that  dignity  and  self-possession  which  were  now  es- 
pecially required  from  a  man  in  his  prominent  station,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others.  After  the  necessary  deliberation,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  his  Lordship  and  suite  should  embark  in  the  barge 
and  cutter,  and  endeavour  to  reach  Java.  After  what  Mr, 
M'Leod  calls  a  *  fete  champitre  in  this  wilderness,  in  which 
'  salt  was  received  with  the  same  horror  as  arsenic,9  forty-seven 
persons  entered  the  boats,  and  among  them  a  Mr.  Somerset, 

*  who  had  come  out,'  as  Mr.  M.  dryly  remarks,  *  to  see  a  Kttle 
'of  the  world.9  Their  stock  of  provisions  was  exceedingly 
slender,  and  their  supply  of  water  (none  had  been  found  on  the 
island)  fearfully  small.  The  nnmber  left  behind  was  '200  men 
and  boys,  and  one  female,  and  of  thgse,  the  most  immediate 
anxiety  was  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  For  two  or  three 
days  much  misery  was  experienced  from  thirst ;  but  at  length, 
Sifter  digging  upwards  of  .twenty  feet,  muddy  fresh  water  was 

}>rocured  ;  and  afterwards  from  another  well,  it  was  obtained  in 
arger  quantity,  and  of  better,  quality.    In  the  mean  time.,  the 
wreck  remained  stationary,  and  bands  n?ejre  busily  employed  in 
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•tripping  it  of  every  tiling  useful ;  but  on  the  third  day  after  the 
ship  had  struck,  the  party  stationed  at  the  ship  were,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  Malay  proas,  well  armed,  and  full  of  men ; 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  tost,  they  sprung  into  the  boat  along 
side  and  made  for  the  shore,  closely  pursued  by  the  pirates,  but 
happily  in  vain.  Soon  alter  it  was  reported  that*  the  sayages,' 
armed  with  spears,  were  landing.  c  Under  all  the  depressing 
4  circumstances/  says  Mr.  M., '  attending  shipwreck ;  of  hunger, 
*'  thirst,  and  fatigue ;  and  menaced  by  a  ruthless  foe ;  it  was 
'  glorious  to  see  the  British  spirit  staunch  and  unsubdued.9 

The  stock  of  arms  was  small,  consisting  of  a  dozen  cutlasses, 
thirty  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  seventy-five  ball  cartridges ; 
but  every  man,  with  right  good  will,  contrived  to  arm  himself 
in  one  way  or  another ;  and  even  a  man  who  bad  been  severer* 
bruised  by  the  falling  of  the  masts,  and  was  unable  to  stand, 
employed  himself  mjishing,  with  rope-yarn,  the  blade  of  ao  olcl 
razor,  to  the  end  of  two  sticks,  that  if  they  came  *  within  reach  of 
•  his  hammock  he  might  mark  them.'  An  abbatti  was  formed, 
and  though  the  present  proved  a  false  alarm,  it  was  afterwards 
strengthened  into  a  strong  fortification.  The  next  day,  the 
second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Hay,  with  the  boats,  drove  the  pirates 
from  the  ship,  but  not  until  they  had  set  fire  to  her,  and  by  this 
dastardly  and  atrocious  act,  conferred  upon  our  countrymen  an 
unintentional  benefit,  as  it  enabled  them  to  get  at  many  articles 
which  floated  up  when  the  decks  were  burnt  away ;  among  other 
things,  a  number  of  muskets  and  boarding  pikes  were'  secured, 
and  from  the  loose  powder  which  had  been  preserved,  about 
sixteen  hundred  ball  cartridges  were  made  up. 

'  Wednesday,  at  day-light,  two  of  the  pirate  proas,  with  each  a 
canoe  astern,  were  discovered  close  in  with  the  covo  where  our  boats 
were  moored.  Lieutenant  Hay,  (a  straight  forward  sort  of  fellow) 
who  had  the  guard  that  night  at  the  boats,  and  of  course  slept  in 
them,  immediately  dashed  at  them  with  the  barge,  cutter,  and  gig. 
On  perceiving  this,  they  cut  adrift  their  canoes,  and  made  all  saUj 
they  rather  distanced  the  cutter  and  gig,  but  the  barge  gained  on 
them.  On  closing,  the  Malays  evinced  every  sign  of  defiance, 
placing  themselves  in  the  most  threatening  attitudes,  and  firing  their 
swivels  at  the  barge.  This  was  returned  by  Mr.  Hay  with  the  only 
musket  in  the  boat,  and  as  they  closed  nearer,  the  Malays  com- 
menced throwing  their  javelins  and  darts,  several  falling  mto  the 
barge,  but  without  wounding  any  of  the  men.  Soon  after,  they,  were 
grappled  by  our  fellows,  when  three  of  them  having  been  shot,  and. 
&  fourth  knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  five  mora 
jumped  over-board  and  drowned  themselves,  ( evidently  disdaining; 
quarter)  and  two  were  taken  prisoner*,  one  of  whom, was  severely 
wounded.'  .       ■  /. 

The  proa  went  down  almost  immediately.    The  ferocity  of 
tlie-Matajs  was  so  untamable,  that  onn  irf  Ihnn,  nearly  riead„ 
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matched  at  a  cutlass  wUicU  lay  within  bis  reach,  audit  was  with 
wBculty  wrested  from  bini.  The  aspect  of.  these  vyretcbes  4s 
described  as  truly  hideous ;  they  are  c  an  unjoyous  race,  And 
^seldom  smile/  At  the  same  time,  men  so  desperate  in  evil, 
might,  if  rightly  taught,  exert  admirable  energies  in  good ;  the 
conduct  of  the  Malay  officers  and  men  in  Ceylon*,  is  a  proof  of 
their  firm  and  honourable  character,  under  circumstances  fa- 
vourable to  its  development  The  dangers-  and  emergencies  of 
por  countrymen  began  now  to  multiply,  but  their  spirit,  borne  up 
by  the  admirable  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell*  never  gave  way. 
The  Malay  fleet  was  increased  to  a  formidable  amount,  and  de- 
monstrations were  made  of  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land. 
Preparations  were  made  to  receive  them,  and  to  seize  their 
vessels  when  near  the  shore,  but  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  besieged,  the  assault  was  not  made.  The  number  of  tjie 
Droas  still  continued  to  increase,  and  the  little  stock  of  provisions 
ID  Fort  Maxwell  to  diminish,  alarmingly.  Desperate  measures 
seemed  necessary,  and  were  actually  under  discussion,  when  a 
square-rigged  vessel  was  discovered  in  the  horizon,  standing  to- 
wards the  island  under  crowded  sail ;  the  pirates  made  ofl£  and 
the  party  were  shortly  in  communication  with  the  Company's 
cruizer,  Ternate.  On  the  7th  of  March,  the  whole  were  em- 
barked either  in  the  ship  or  in  the  boats,  which,  from  the  sroattr* 
ness  of  the  vessel,  were  appropriated  to  a  portion  of  the  creW, 
and  on  the  Oth  reached  Batavia.  The  whole  time  of  their  stay, 
on  the  island  called  Fulo  Leat,  was  nineteen  days,  and  the  Pro-; 
Tidential  interferences  in  their  favour  are  thus  enumerated.  , 

<  We  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  ship  did  .not  fall 
from  the  rocks  on  which  she  first  struck,  into  deeper  water,  for  then 
all  must  have  perished; — that  no  accident  happened  to  the  boats 
which  conveyed  the  embassy  to  Batavia,  for  in  that  case,  we  should 
never  have  been  heard  of ;— that  we  found  water; — that  no  tnutiny  dr 
division  took  place  among  ourselves ;— that  we  had  been  able  to  stand 
our  ground  against  the  pirates ;— and  that  the  Ternate  had  succeeded 
in  anchoring  in  sight  of  the  island ;  which  she  was  onlv  enabled  to 
do  by  a  fortuitous  slant  of  wind  for  an  hour  or  two.  Had  we  been 
anfortunate  in  any  one  of  these  circumstances,  few  would  have  re^ 
mained  to  tell  our  tale/ 

So  decidedly  Providential  was  this  preservation,  that  the  ship 
Charlotte,  which  sailed  from  Baiavi*  at  the  same  time- with  the 
Ternate,  and  tor  the  same  purpose,  after  beating,  against  wipd- 
and  current  from  the  24th  of  February  to  the  16tb  of  March, 
was  unable  to- fetch  further  than  the  south-east  end  of  the  isle  of 
Banca,  the  current  constantly  sweeping  them  to>  leeward  a*  soafi 
life  they  opened  the  straits/  Mr.  Mayne,  the  master  ctf"  titer' 
Alceste,  with  two  other  gentlemen  of  that  ship,'  who  wettj  ilhir 
on  board  the  Charlotte,  anxfoua  rtipeothig  die  fate  of  thfeir 

*  See  Page  230  of  our  present  Vol. 
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friends,  *  resolved  (o  shove  off  in  die  barge,*  with  a  small  stpffi 
of  provisions  for  their  use.  They  rowed  till  the  following*  Art 
before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  spot  where  they  had  left  their 
companions ;  instead  of  whom  they  found  a  large  flotilla  of 
Malays,  by  three  of  whom  they  were  instantly  chased.'  The 
crisis  was  dreadful ;  they  rowed  for  life,  but  the  Malays  '  in  ad- 
'  dition  to  their  sails,  pulled  furiously,  and  were  gaining  fast.* 
Our  countrymen  had  seized  their  aims  and  were  preparing  to 
make  their  lives  a  bloody  purchase,  when  a  heavy  squall  cane 
on,  which  compelled  the  pirates  to  strike  sail,  while  the  boat, 

*  carrying  through  all,  gota-hcad  and  escaped.* 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  the  Embassy,  with  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Alceste,  embarked  for  Englaud  in  the  Caesar,  Captairi 
Taylor,  and  landed  on  their  native  isle,  August  17, 

f  not  merely  with  the  common  feeling  of  happiness  which  aD 
mankind  naturally  enjoy  on  re-visiting  the  land  of  their  birth,  but  with 
those  sensations  of  pride  and  satisfaction  with  which  every  Briton 
may  look  round  him,  in  his  own  country,  after  having  seen  all  others.* 

During  the  passage,  the  ship  took  fire,  but  it  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished. On  board  the  vessel  was  an  Ouran  Outang,  of 
which  an  interesting  description,  but  not  containing  any  thing 

Sarticularly  novel,  is  given.     Another  passenger  was  of  a  very 
iflerent  kind,  and  a  full  account  is  given  of  his  appearance  ana 
manners ;  this  was  a  Boa  Constrictor,  '  somewhat  small  of  his 

*  kind,  being  only  about  sixteen  feet  long,  aud  of  about  eighteen 

*  inches  in  circumference,  but  his  stomach  was  rather  dispro- 
'  portionate  to  his  size.'  There  were  originally  two,  but  one  of 
them  had  escaped  from  his  confinement,  *  and  very  soon  cleared 
'  the  decks,  as  every  body  very  civilly  made  way  for  him.  Not 
c  being  used  to  a  ship,  however,  or  taking,  perhaps,  the  sea  for 

*  a  green  field,  be  sprawled  overboard  and  was  drowned.9 

The  other  was  safely  secured  in  a  properly  constructed  cage, 
and  six  goats  were  provided  as  *  live  stock9  for  his  consumption. 
A  most  horrible  description  is  given  of  the  terror  and  sufferings 
of  one  of  these  animals  when  put  into  the  cage  of  the  dreadful 
reptile.  The  snake  at  first  scarcely  observed  the  '  poor  animal,* 
but  at  length  fixed  upon  it '  a  deadly  and  malignant  eye.* 

'  The  first  operation  was  that  of  darting  out  his  forked  tongue,  and 
at  the  same  time  rearing  a  little  his  head ;  then  suddenly  seizing  the 
goat  by  the  fore  leg  with  hit  mouth,  and  throwing  him  down,-  he  was 
encircled  in  an  instant  in  his  horrid  folds.  So  qaick,  indeed;  and  so 
instantaneous  was  the  act,  that  it  was  impossible  tor  the  eye  to  follow 
the  rapid  convolution  of  his  elongated  body.  It  was  not  a  regular 
screto-kke  turn  that  was  formed,  but  resembling  rather  a  knot,  one 
part  of  the  body  overlaying  the  other,  as  if  to  add  weight  to  the  mus- 
cular pressure,  the  more  effectually  to  ciusb  his  object.' 

Tb*  gradual  process  by  which  this  tremendous  animal  <Wvoura 
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Ills  prey,  has  been  so  often  described,  that  we  shall  not  repeat  it 
here,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  aversion  to  the 
inhumanity  which  did  not  at  least  try  the  experiment,  wbethe* 
the  snake  would  not  have  relished  the  goat  fresh-killed,  as  well 
as  when  offered  to  it  living.  Mr.  M'Leod  expresses  his  feel- 
ings of  '  horror  and  disgust'  upon  this  subject  with  discrimi- 
nation and  energy.  The  reptile  died  between  the  Cape  and  St. 
Helena,  and  on  dissection,  '  the  coats  of  his  stomach  were  dis- 
'  covered  to  be  excoriated  and  perforated  by  worms.* 

At  St.  Helena,  Lord  Amherst  and  the  principal  officers  were 
introduced  to  Napoleon,  who,  as  usual,  captivated  the  whole 
party  by  his  address.  '  Although  there  was  nothing  descending  in 

*  bis  manner,  yet  it  was  affable  and  polite,  and  whatever  may  be 
c  his  general  habit,  he  can  behave  himself  very  prettily  if  he 

*  pleases.9  His  health  is  good,  and  his  corpulence  has  been 
much  exaggerated.      His  interview  with  Lord  Amherst  was 

})rivate.     When  Captain  Maxwell  was  introduced,  he  reminded 
dm  that  he  had  formerly  taken  one  of  his  frigates  in  the  Medi- 
terranean : — l  Vous  etiez  ires  mechant, — Eh  bienj  your  Go- 

*  vernment  must  not  blame  you  for  the  loss  of  the  Alceste,  for 
4  you  have  taken  one  of  my  frigates.9    He  inquired  of '  young 

*  Jeffery  Amherst,  what  presents  he  had  brought  from  China  ;'  of 
Mr.  M'Leod,  what  time  he  had  served ;  of  Mr.  Abel,  he  made 
inquiries  in  Natural  History  ;  of  Mr.  Cook,  if  he  was  a  descend- 
ant from  Captain  Cook.  Dr.  Lynn  was  examined  in  Medical 
Science.  He  questioned  Mr.  Griffith,  the  Chaplain,  respecting 
the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  expressed  his  wishes  that  he 
might  be  '  made  a  prebendary.9  In  this  way  he  accommodated 
himself  to  every  one,  going  round  the  whole  circle,  and  bowed  to 
each  as  they  retired. 

We  again  recommend  this  volume  as  containing  an  uncommon 
variety  of  interesting  matter.  We  wish  that  the  surgeons  ef 
our  ships  of  war,  many  of  them  men  of  talent  and  aoience,  and 
with  great  opportunities  of  observation,  would  favour  us  in  th» 
unpretending  and  accessible  way  with  the  result  of  their  adven- 
tures and  inquiries.  It  is  by  spinning  out  the  matter  vf  lively 
octavos  into  tedious  and  unreadable  quartos,  that  knowledge  ia 
oppressed  and  over-laid. 

*  

ii  ■  -r m-iT — -in- — "^ — rr 

Art.  V.  A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Customs,  Habits  and  Present  State 
of  the  Gipsies  ;  designed  to  develope  the  Origin  of  this  singular 
People,  and  to  promote  the  Amelioration  of  their  Condition*  By 
John  Hoyland,  Author  of  an  Epitome  of  the  .History  of  the 
World.  8vo.  pp.  255..  Price  7s.  York,  Printed  for  the  Author; 
Darton  and  Co.  London.  1816*  -  v 

'T'HE  existence  of  such  *  people  as  the  Gipme3,  sratfttred 
-**    over  all  the  oouatoies  of  JBurofeyaml  -inhabiting  tbe>  v«rjr 
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heart  of  our  island,  yet  perfectly  distinct  in  their  origin*  p*i 
Separated  by  tbeir  mode  of  life  from  the  rest  of  the  popoltftioi, 
is  a  phenomenon  which  might  seem  to  have  deserved  a  much 
greater  degree  of  attention,  even  on  the  score  of  a  pbiloaophfcal 
Curiosity,  than  it  has  hitherto  attracted.  ^  But  when  we  taki 
into  consideration  the  degraded  moral  condition  of  this  vast  ag* 
gregate  of  uncivilized  beings,  estimated  at  between  seven  ani 
eight  hundred  thousand,  independently  of  the  Gipsies  in  Egypt 
and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  reflect ( that  the  greatest  part  of 
*  these  people  are  idlers,  cheats,  and  thieves/  ootttriWiag 
toeither  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  support 
of  the  state,  '  what  a  field,'  as  Grellman  remarks,  '  does  this 
c  open  for  the  contemplation  of  Government !'  What  seope.  we 
may  add,  for  the  exertions  of  a  well-directed  philanthropy !  It 
is  remarkable  how  completely  the  Gipsies  of  our  own  country 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked  in  all  the  schemes  of  benevolence, 
as  if  they  were  objects  too  near  home  to  need  the  offices  of  the 
Christian  missionary,  yet  too  foreign  to  come  within  the  aphert 
of  domestic  exertions ;  as  if  their  vagrant  habits  rendered  them 
the  outcasts  both  of  law  and  of  humanity,  and  the  mark  of  Cain 
was  indelibly  sealed  upon  their  foreheads,  to  repel  all  inter- 
communication with  them  as  the  subjects  of  a  mysterious  ptH 
nishment.  .  How  often  has  the  traveller,  while  contemplating  the' 
variety  of  hill  and  wood  and  valley,  witnessed  the  picturesque* 
eflect  of  a  gipsey  camp  thrown  out  from  the  eveuing  shades  by 
its  gleaming  ore;  seen  the 

'  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 
'  O'er* top  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild,' 

and  looked  upon  the  family  group  merely  as  figures  in  the 
landscape !  Persons,  too,  of  real  sensibility,  who  have  been  ready 
to  weep  over  the  superstitions  of  India,  have,  perhaps,  in  their 
walks  of  pleasure,  passed  by  the  wretched  descendants  of  one 
of  the  most  wretched  castes  of  that  country,  not  reflecting  that 
the  very  people  they  met  with  are  as  utterly  abandoned  to  their 
own  rites,  and  depraved  custom*,  as  the  Pariars  of  the  East,  ' 
and  that  they  possess  claims  not  less  powerful  on  that  Chris*  ' 
tianity  which  has  hitherto  left  them  to  be  confirmed  in  mil  that  is  ' 
degrading  to  our  nature.    Till  very  lately,  the  existence  of  the 
Gipsies,  as  a  distinct  nation,  had  been  by  many  regarded  as 
questionable,  as  if  they  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 1 
population  by  nothing  but  a  capricious  choice  of  a  precarious 
mode  of  life ;  and  the  fact  of  their  having  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  other  than  a  sort  of  gibberish,  or  slang  dialect, 
has  been  extensively  discredited.     Mr.  Hoyland  remarks  on 
the  singular  omission,  '  that  scarcely  any  of  the  splendid  his-  ' 

*  tones  of  counties  in  England,  even  those  in  which  the  Gipsies 

*  abound/  have  in  the  least  noticed  them.    This  dsActencythe 
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r;,  '   '    ".      *  ' '  '  "  .  * 

present  work  amply  supplies,  and  the  motives  which  prompted 

the  undertaking,  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  the  Author's  be- 

MMlence.    Mr.  Hoyland  states  that  having 

^•Tfad  frequent  opportunity  of  observing  the  very  destitute  and 
ftbjtct  condition  of  tne  Gipsey  race  in  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Bidford,  and  Herts,  the  impressions  received  from  viewing  a  state  so 
^rogatory  to  human  nature,  induced  him  to  make  numerous  in* 
yuries,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  necessity  compelled  their  continuance, 
ipder  circumstances  so  deplorable  as  their  condition  exhibited.* 

u  The  result  of  these  inquiries,  instituted  in  most  parts  of  the 
istien,  prosecuted,  it  is  evident,  with  indefatigable  diligence, 
md  aided  by  several  benevolent  coadjutors,-  present  altogether 
i  most  interesting  mass  of  information,  of  great  public  utility. 
^Mr.  Hoyland  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  accessible  his- 
4ric  authorities,  for  elucidating  the  origin  of  this  singular 
(aople,  who,  there  appears  to  be  good  ground  to  believe,  were 
iriginally  of  the  lowest  class  of  Hindoos,  having  emigrated, 
ft'is  supposed,  from  Hindoostan  about  A.  D.  1408.  Their  Ian- 
fttage  is  undoubtedly  a  species  of  Hindoostanee,  as  is  shewn  by 
^comparison  of  grammatical  peculiarities  as  well  as  of  a  number 
f  words  taken  down  as  specimens  of  their  language  from 
Ehsglisli  Gipsies,  and  from  Turkish  Gipsies  in  Hungary, 
united  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Arehaeologia;  also  by  selections 
ram  the  Vocabulary  compiled  by  Grellinan,  the  learned  author  of 
r  Dissertation  on  the  subject ;  and  by  words  obtained,  as  a  trans- 
ition of  familiar  English  words,  from  Gipsies  in  the  immediate 
Neighbourhood  of  London.  Throughout  the  countries  of  Europe, 
luring  the  four  centuries  that  they  have  wandered  about  ai 
mtcasts,  they  appear  to  have  preserved  among  themselves,  and 
ifftRsmitted  unimpaired  to  their  descendants,  together  with  other 
^variable  characteristics  of  their  origin,  while  speaking  the 
sjpgiiages  of  the  respective  countries  they  inhabit,  one  common 
sjufuage  of  their  own  to  which  they  appear  to  be  attached,  yet 
njjbich  serves  them  for  no  other  purpose  that  we  are  acquainted 
v/ih,  than  that  of  concealment.  The  combined  influence  of 
iiitye,  climate  and  example,  has  not  effected  any  material  al« 
dratipn  in  their  stat$.  A  recent  traveller  states  that  he  met  with 
ijunerous  hordes  in  Persia,, with  whom  he  had  conversed,  and 
buind  their  language  the  true  Hindoostanee.  In  Russia,  h* 
bund  them,  both  in  language  and  manners,  the  same,  corres- 
ponding exactly  to  the  Gipsies  of  our  own  country.  In  Poland 
uad  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Courland,  they  exist  in  surprising' 
lumbers.  In  Hungary,  their  mimber  amounts  to  about  50,09Qa 
ind  they  are  scarcely  less  numerous  in  other  parts  of  Europe,, 
rfery  where  exhibiting  the  same  deeply  rooted  attachment  tQ 
heir  ancient  habits,  ap4  half-s^v^ge  customs*  and  the.wun* 
Features  of  an  oriental  character,. as  vagrants,  tiuff&H  w4«6|f* 
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tone-tellers.  How  far  the  treatment  they  have  receired  from 
civilized  nations,  among  whom  they  have  teen  universally  objects 
of  contempt,  or  persecution,  has  tended  to  keep  them  in  their 
present  state  of  intellectual  debasement,  by  strengthening  tbeir 
prejudices,  and  driving  them  to  the  usual  resources  of  indigence, 
demands  the  serious  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  every 
friend  of  humanity.  In  our  own  country,  bunted  like  beasts 
of  prey  from  township  to  township,  advertised  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  even  rewards  being  offered  for  their  apprehension, 
their  condition  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  deplorable, 
while  no  asylum  is  offered  them,  and  no  means  are  devised 
of  remedying  the  defects  of  their  habits,  or  of  holding  out  to 
the  well-disposed,  encouragement  to  reformation. 

'  Looking  at  their  condition  among  the  various  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  dignified  with  the  Christian  name,  the  writer  has  often  been 
reminded  of  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  call,  as  illustrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  great  supper.  After  the  invitation  had  been  given 
throughout  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  cities,  the  command  to  the 
servants  was,  "  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel 
them  to  come  in."  * 

The  following  interesting  particulars  of  information  were  com- 
prised in  Reports  received  from  most  of  the  counties  of  England, 
in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  proposed  by  the  Author  in  s 
•ircular. 

*  1.  All  Gipsies  suppose  the  first  of  them  came  from  Egypt. 

*  2.  They  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  number  in  England.* 
;f5.  The  Gipsies  of  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  parts  of  Buck* 
mghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire,  are  continually 
making  revolutions  within  the  range  of  those  counties. 

4  4.  They  are  cither  ignorant  of  the  number  of  Gipsies  in  the 
counties  through  which  they  travel,  or  unwilling  to  disclose  their    I 
knowledge. 

*  5.  The  most  common  names  are  Smith,  Cooper,  Draper,  Taylor, 
Boswell,  Lee,  Lovell,  Loversedge,  Allen,  Mansfield,  Glover,  Wa- 
Eams,  Carew,  Martin,  Stanley,  Buckley,  Plunkett*  Corrie. 

4  6  and  7.  The  gangs  in  different  towns  have  not  any  regular  con- 
nection or  organization ;  but  those  who  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
in  the  same  city  or  town,  appear  to  have  some  Knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent routes  each  horde  will  pursue;  probably  with  a  design  to 
prevent  interference. 

*  8.  In  the  county  of  Herts,  it  is  computed  there  may  be  sixty 
fcmilies  having  many  children.  Whether  they  are  quite  so  numerous 
in  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  the  an- 
swers are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  determine.  In  Cambridgeshire* 
Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  greater  nam? 
bers  are  calculated  upon.    In  various  counties,  the  attention  has  not 

*  Supposed  to  be  about  18,000,  of  which  the  children  are  rakufrt*1 
to  form  12,000- 
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sen  competent  to  procuring  data  for  any  estimate  of  families  or 
idtviduals. 

4  &  More  than  half  their  number  follow  no  business ;  others  are 
■ders  in  horses  and  asses;  farriers,  smiths,  tinkers,  braziers,  grinders 
'  cutlery,  basket-makers,  chair-bottomers  and  musicians. 

*  10.  Children  are  brought  up  In  the  habits  of  their  parents,  par- 
sularly  to  music  and  dancing,  and  are  of  dissolute  conduct. 

'11*  The  women  mostly  carry  baskets  with  trinkets  and  small 
ires ;  and  tell  fortunes. 

*  12.  Too  indolent  to  have  acquired  accounts  of  genealogy,  and 
shaps  indisposed  to  it  by  the  irregularity  of  their  habits. 

'  15.  In  most  countries  there  are  particular  situations  to  which 
ey  are  partial.  In  Berkshire  is  a  marsh,  near  Newbury,  much 
s^uentea  by  them ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  states,  that  in  Cambridgeshire, 
eir  principal  rendezvous  in  near  the  western  Tillages. 
'  14.  It  cannot  be  ascertained,  whether  from  their  first  coming 
to  the  nation,  attachment  to  particular  places  has  prevailed. 

*  15,  16  and  17.  When  among  strangers,  they  elude  inquiries  res* 
tcting  their  peculiar  language,  calling  it  gibberish.  No  person  is 
town  that  can  write  it,  nor  any  written  specimen. 

*  18.  Their  habits  and  customs  in  all  places  are  peculiar. 

*  19.  Those  who  profess  any  religion,  represent  it  to  be  that  of  the 
ttntry  in  which  they  reside:  but  their  description  of  it  seldom 
>es  beyond  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  and  only  a  few  of  them 
e  capable  of  that.  Instances  of  their  attending  any  place  of  wor- 
jp  are  very  rare. 

4  20.  They  marry  for  the  most  part  by  pledging  to  each  other, 
ithout  any  ceremony.  A  few  exceptions  have  occurred  when  money 
is  plentiful 

*  81.  They  do  not  teach  their  children  religion. 

*  22  and  23.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  can  read. 

'  24  and  25.  Some  go  into  lodgings  in  London,  Cambridge,  &c. 
iring  winter;  but  it  is  calculated  three  fourths  of  them  live  out  of 
K>rs  in  winter,  as  in  summer.' 

Most  of  the  above  answers  were  confirmed  by  Riley  Smith, 
ho,  during  .many  years,  was  accounted  the  chief  of  the  Gipsies' 
Northamptonshire.  This  man,  who  was  much  in  request  as 
musician,  had  the  address  to  marry  the  cook  of  *  very  re- 
sectable family,  and  obtained  a  farm  near  Bedford ;  but  being 
■successful  in  agriculture,  he  returned  to  his  former  occupation, 
esides  the  real  Gipsies,  there  are  numerous  itinerant  hordes, 
seems,  who  traverse  the  country  with  carts  and  asses  for  the 
le  of  earthenware,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  potters, 
bose  habits  and  manner  of  life  are  very  similar  to  theirs ;  and, 
deed,  they  confess  that  Gipsies  have  intermingled. with  them. 
bese  people  also  are  without  education,  and  though  there  is 
ason  to  believe  many  of  them  have  acquired  property,  they 
ade  all  contributions  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  all  pa- 
dual  assessments.    It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state,  that 
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ideas  of  independence  prevail  among  the  Gipsies,  which  prevent 
their  applying  to  parishes  for  assistance.  Few  instances  occur 
of  their  begging  in  London.  '  In  the  minute*  of  evidence 
'  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Men- 
•■  dicity,  there  is  only  one  example  of  a  Gipsey  girl  begging 
g  in  the  streets.'  ' 

The  routing  of  the  Gipsies,  as  it  is  termed,  from  various 

Earts  of  the  south  of  England,  has  occasioned  their  appearing 
itely  in  greater  numbers  in  the  northern  counties.    4  The  winter 
'  before  the  last,  severe  as  it  was,'  Mr.  Hoyland  states,  '  a  gaug 
1  of  about  fifty  or  sixty,  lay  upon  Bramley-moor,  three  miles 
c  from  Chesterfield.'   In  the  summer  of  1815,  a  numerous  horde 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  township  of  Rotherbam,  bad 
two  encampments  in  the  neighbourhood  or  Sheffield ;  there  were 
also  encampments  of  Gipsies  at  Borough-Bridge,   at  Knares- 
borough,  and  at  Pocklington,  in  the  east-riding  of  Yorkshire. 
A  few  continue  all  the  year  in  London,  excepting  during  (heir  at- 
tendance at  fairs  in  the  vicinity  ;  others  go  out  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  round  the  metropolis,  carrying   their  implements '  with 
them,  and  are  found    sometimes  assisting  in  hay-making  and 
hop-picking,  in  Kent,  Surry,  and  Sussex.    Among  those  wha 
Ijave  winter  quarters  in  London,  from  Michaelmas  till  April,  a 
few  take  in  summer  still  wider  circuits,  extending  to  Suffolk, 
Herefordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  even  South  Wales.    In  fact,  there 
is  reason  to  think  the  greatest  part  of  the  Island  is  traversed 
ia  different  directions  by  hordes  of  Gipsies. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hoyland, 
is  the  disposition  and  even  anxiety  manifested  by  some  of  those 
who  winter  in  towns,  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  benefit  of 
education.  Uriah  LoveU,  the  head  of  one  of  the  families,  paid 
sixpence  a  week  for  each  of  his  three  children  who  attended 
duriug  four  winters,  a  school  for  the  Irish  kept  by  Partak 
I  very.  Partak,  on  being  called  upon  to  verify  this  statement, 
confirmed  the  account,  adding  that  there  had  been  six  Gipsy 
children  at  his  school,  who,  when  placed  among  others,  were 
reducible  to  order. 

Mr.  Hoyland  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  feeling 
heart  for  having  thus  fairly  placed  the  subject  before  the  public^ 
on  whom  it  now  devolves  to  obviate  the  reproach  which  the 
neglect  of  this  unfortunate  race,  if  persisted  in,  would  leave  oa 
the  national  character.  The  suggestions  of  different  corres- 
pondents in  the  eleventh  Section,  will  be  found  highly  deserving 
of  attention. 
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Art.  VI.    Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses*    By  the  late  Sir  John 
David  Michaelis,  K.P.S.  F.R.S.&C. 

i   ' 

(Concluded from  page  430. ) 

npHE  subjects  included  in  these  volumes  are  so  numerous 
■*■  and  multifarious,  as  to  prevent  our  entering  into  any  de- 
tailed examination  of  them.  We  shall  therefore  do  little  more 
In  conducting  our  review  of  them  to  its  conclusion,  than  transfer 
for  the  use  of  our  readers,  and  as  specimens  of  the  various 
Articles  comprised  in  the  Commentaries,  the  contents  of  some 
pages  of  the  work  selected  from  its  different  divisions.  Not  only 
-was  the  Book  of  the  Law  ordered  by  the  Hebrew  Legislator 
4o  be  deposited  beside  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Deut.xxxi.  26.) 
{br  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  law  in  its  original  purity,  but 
he  also  commanded  that  it  should  be  engraven  on  stones.  His 
direction  to  this  effect  occurs  Deut.  xxvii.  1,8.  In  the  expla- 
nation of  this  passage  the  expression,  "  Thou  shalt  plaster 
•^  them  with  plaster,"  ttw  ante  m#,  is  understood  by  some  Ex- 

Kitors,  as  meaning  that  the  stones  should  be  coated  over  with 
e,  and  the  laws  cut  through  this  coating,  and  Kennicott 
in  his  second  Dissertation  on  the  printed  Hebrew  Text, 
•apposes  that  they  might  have  been  cut  out  in  black  marble, 
With  the  letters,  raised,  and  the  hollow  intervals  between  the 
black  letters  filled  up  with  a  body  of  white  lime,  to  render  them 
more  distinct  and  conspicuous.  Neither  of  these  explanations 
satisfies  Michaelis,  who  attempts  the  solution  of  the  difficulty9 
in,  the  following  manner. 

*  I  rather  suppose,  therefore,  that  Moses  acted  in  this '  matter 
Wth  the  same  view  to  future  ages,  as  is  related  ef  Spstratus.  the 
architect  of  the  Pharos,  who,  while  he  cut  the  name  of  the  then  Jupg 
Of, Egypt,  in  the  outer  coat  of  lime,  took  care  to  engrave  hit  own 
.Mme  secretly  iu  the  stone  below,  in  order  that  it  might  come  to  light 
in  after  times,  when  the  plaster  with  the  king's  name,1  should  have 
fitllen  off.  In  like  manner,  Moses,  in  my  opinion,  commanded  that 
his  laws  should  be  cut  in  the  stones  themselves,  and  these  tested 
with  a  thick  crust  of  lime,  that  the  engraving  might  continue  for 
1pany  ages' secure  from  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather  and  atmosphere;, 
ihd  then,  when  by  the  decay  of  its  cpvering  it  shoqld,  after  hundreds 
-4t  thousands  of  years,  first  come  to  light,  serve  to  shew  to  the  latest 
posterity  whether  they  had  suffered  any  change..  And  was  not  the 
idea  of  thus  preserving  an  inscription,  not  merely  for  l^indreds*  but 
for  thousands  of  years,  a  conception  exceedingly  sublupe  ?  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  these  stones,  if  again  discovered,  might  be 
found  still  to  contain  the  whole  engraving  perfectly  legible.  *  Let  us 
only  figure  to  ourselves  what  must  have  happened  to  them  amidst  the 
successive  devastations  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  erected* 
The  lime  would  gradually  become  irregularly  covered  with  moss  and 
earth ;  and  now,  perhaps,  the  stones,  by  the  soil  increasing  around 
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and  over  them,  may  resemble  a  little  mount,  and  were  they  acci- 
dentally disclosed  to  our  view,  and  the  lime  cleared  away,  all  that 
was  inscribed  on  them  3500  years  ago,  would  at  once  become  viable. 
Probably,  however,  this  discovery,  highly  desirable  though  it  would 
be  both  to  literature  and  religion,  being  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  particularly  of  the  Mosaic  law.  now  so  long  abrogated,  not  in&- 
pen»ably  necessary,  is  reserved  for  some  future  age  of  the  world. 
What  Slopes  commanded,  merely  out  of  legislative  prudence*  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  laws,  as  laws,  God,  who  sent  him,  may  have 
destined  to  answer  likewise  another  purpose ;  and  may  chuse  to  bring 
these  stones  to  light  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  Moses  are  no  longer 
of  any  authority,  in  any  community  whatever.     Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  no  where  in  the  Bible,  is  any  mention  made  of  the  discovery  of 
these  stones,  nor  indeed  any  farther  notice  taken  of  tliem,  than  in 
Josh,  viii,  SO — 35,  where  their  erection  is  described;  so  that  we  may 
hope  they  will  yet  be  one  day  discovered.     Moses's  whole  procedure 
in  this  matter,  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  ancient  nations,  who  gene- 
rally took  the  precaution,  now  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  invention 
of  printing,  to  engrave  their  laws  in  stones ;  only  that  he  studied,  by 
a  new  contrivance,  to  give  to  his  stony  archives  a  higher  degree  of 
durability  than  was  ever  thought  of  by  any  other  legislator/     vol.  I. 
pp.  357,  S58. 

The  splendid  discovery  here  anticipated,  will,  we  (ear,  never 
be  made.  The  conceit  here  attributed  to  Moses,  never,  we 
imagine,  entered  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  who,  in 
whatever  way  the  words  of  the  law  might  lie  inscrilied  on  the 
stones,  clearly  intended  that  they  should  at  all  times  be  legible 
to  the  people.  The  opinion  of  Houbigant,  who  interprets  the 
phrase  ivn  sn#  n*u7,  as  an  order  by  which  Moses  directed  the 
.  stones  that  he  had  commanded  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  law  to  the  Israelites,  to  be  strongly  cemented 
together  with  mortar  made  of  lime,  is  so  satisfactory,  as  to 
exclude  the  probability  of  Kennicott's  notion,  and  to  place  the 
conjecture  of  Michaelis  among  the  wildest  of  suppositions. 

The  laws  of  Moses  were  ordained  for  a  people,  who,  at  the 
time  of  tlieir  delivery,  were  not  in  possession  of  landed  pro* 

Srty ;  he  could  therefore  proceed  to  the  enactment  of  statutes 
*  the  appropriation  and  regulation  of  the  land  which  they 
expected  to  acquire  in  Canaan,  unfettered  by  previously  existing 
ordinances.  The  principle  which  he  adopted,  and  ordered  to 
be  observed  by  the  Israelites,  was,  that  the  land  should  first  be 
divided  by  lot,  and  in  equal  portions  among  them,  and  then 
become  absolutely  inalienable,  continuing  for  ever  the  property 
of  the  descendants  of  the  original  possessor.  The  statute  on 
this  point,  stands  in  the  xxvth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  qcou- 

Eies  a  considerable  part  of  that  chapter.    To  Michaelis  it  seems 
ighly  probable,  that  the  law  relative  to  the  inalienability  of 
property,  is  altogether  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian -plan,  and 
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that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  Egyptians  may  likewise  Uave  bail 
*  fear  of  jubilee.  Ah  the  family  of  the  original  proprietor  were, 
in  cases  where  a  sale  of  property  had  taken  place,  to  resume  the 
possession  of  his  estate  every  fiftieth  year,  the  year  of  jubilee, 
only  the  crops  could  in  fact  be  sold  ;  and  with  respect  to  these 
(here  was  established  a  law  of  redemption,  or  right  of  re- 
purchase, which  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  seller,  if  before  the 
return  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  his  circumstances  permitted  him, 
to  buy  back  the  yet  remaining  crops,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  those  already  reajied  by  the  purchaser,  at  die  same 
price  for  which  tbey  were  originally  sold  ;  and  of  this  right,  eveu 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  seller,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  termed 
bin),  his  Gael,  might  likewise  avail  himself,  if  he  had  the 
had  the  means. 

*  The  advantages  of  this  law,  if  sacredly  observed,  would  have 
been  very  great.  It  served,  in  the  first  place,  to  perpetuate  that 
equality  among  citizens,  winch  Moses  at  first  established,  and  which 
wee  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  democracy,  by  putting  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  flourishing  citizen  to  become,  by  the  acquisition  of 
exorbitant  wealth,  and  the  accumulation  of  extensive  landed  property, 
too  formidable  to  the  state,  or,  in  other  words,  a  little  prince,  whose 
influence  could  carry  every  tiling  before  it.  In  the  tecond  place,  it 
rendered  it  impossible  that  any  Israelite  could  be  born  to  absolute 
poverty,  for  every  one  had  hi*  hereditary  land  ;  and  if  that  was  sold, 
or  he  himself  from  poverty  compelled  to  become  a  servant,  at  the 
coming  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  he  recovered  his  property.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  Moses  might  have  been  able  with  some  justice  to  say, 
what  we  read  in  moit  of  the  versions  of  Deut.  xv.  4.  There  will  not 
be  a  poor  man  among  you.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  that  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  original  words.  For  in  the  1 1th  verse  of  thie 
same  chapter,  he  assures  them  that  they  rfwuld  never  be  without  poor  ; 
to  prevent  which,  indeed,  is  impossible  for  any  legislator,  because,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  that  laws  can  take,  some  people 

E  either  by  misfortunes  or  mUcont'    * 
ned  to  he  reduced  to  poverty,  bef 
he  himself,  or  his  descendants, 
paired  by  the  legal  recovery  of  their  1 
indeed  small,  theu  became  perfectly  free  a 
third  place,  it  served  to  prevent  die  sti~ 
being  impaired,  by  cutting  off  one,  and  p 
emigration,  viz.  poverty.     No  Israelite  n 
that  ground.     Here,  to  be  sure,  the  extraor 
calamity  that  might  make  the   lands  los 
cepted.     But  it  was  enough  that  in  ordini 
the  chief  inducement  to  ei 
made  it  the  ivil 
ihe/ourlh  place,  i 
its  manifest  ten  doe 
the  population  of  fl 
tlie  land  being  f 
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by  the  father  of  a  family,  acquainted  with  it  from  his  infancy,  audi 
naturally  attached  to  it  as  the  unalienable  property  of  his  family, 
could  not  fail,  in  consequence  of  this  law,  to  be  better  managed 
and  more  productive,  than  large  estates  in  the  hands  of  tenants  and 
day-labourers  could  ever  have  been.  And,  lastly*  this  institution 
served  to  attach  every  Israelite  to  his  country  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, by  suggesting  to  him  that,  if  he  had  to  fight  in  its  defence,  he 
would  at  tie  same  time  be  defending  his  own  property,  which  it  was, 
moreover,  out  of  his  power  to  copvert  into  money,  wherewith  he 
might  betake  himself  to  a  more  peaceful  habitation  elsewhere.9  Vol.  I. 
p.  379— 38S. 

No  forms  of  marriage  are  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  code. 
The  legislator  was  satisfied  with  those  which  he  found  in  use 
among  the  people,  and  left  it  to  future  dispensers  of  the 
law  to  allow  what  ceremonies  every  affe  might  challenge 
as  its  own  customs :  forms  of  this  kind,  being  quite  arbi- 
trary, may  therefore  change,  while  the  laws  themselves  con- 
tinue the  same.  The  most  prudent  plan  that  a  legislator  can 
adopt  with  regard  to  forms  of  marriage,  is,  says  Michaelis,  to. 
fix  nothing,  but  leave  every  age  to  follow  its  own  customs,  and 
regard  that  as  marriage,  which,  according  to  the  existing  custom 
of  the  time,  has,  bonajtde,  been  considered  as  marriage. 

'  •  «  No  danger  could,  by  his  law,  hence  arise  to  the  woman ;  for, 
allowing  that  a  man4iad  betrayed  her  into  the  belief  that  she  might 
become  his  wife  without  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  that  in  this  belief 
she  had  granted  him  the  rights  of  a  husband,  he  would  find  in  the- 
end  that  he  had  deceived  himself  and  not  her.  For  whoever  seduced 
a  virgin,  was  obliged  to  marry  her,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  purchase 
her  from  her  father  at  the  advanced  price  of  50 pieces  of  silver;  and 
forfeited,  after  all,  the  right  enjoyed  in  cases  or  regular  marriage,  of 
giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  Exod.  xxii.  16,  16  ;  Deut.  xxii.  28,  89. 
Thus,  by  the  very  artifice  to  which  seducers  in  England  often  recur 
but  too  successfully,  she  would  become  his  wife  by  a  tie  utterly  indis- 
soluble; and  were  the  English  law  to  make  the  seduction  of  a  woman, 
bv  a  pretended  marriage,  felony,  like  rape,  unless  when  she  herself 
should  intercede  for  the  seducer,  and  at  the  same  time  resolve  to  be 
legally  re-married  to  him,  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear  of  any  more 
such  villainous  practices  in  that  country.'    Vol.  I.  p.  476V 

.  Paley  has  well  remarked  that,  '  if  we  pursue  the  effects  of 
'  seduction  through  the  complicated  misery  which  it  occasions, 
4  and  if  it  be  right  to  estimate  crimes  by  the  mischief  they  know- 
'  ingly  produce,  it  will  appear  something  more  than  mere  invec- 
1  tive  to  assert,  that  not  one  half  of  the  crimes  for  which  men  suffer 
'  death  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  so  flagitious  as  this/*  The 
laws  of  England,  in  fact,  do  not  class  seduction  in  the  list  of 
crimes.  No  punishment  is  provided  for  it  per  so.  A  pecu- 
niary satisfaction  may  be  obtained  by  a  civil  proofed,  and  this 

•  May's  Philosophy,  VoL  I.  p.  SOS.  ~.» 
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only  be  come  at  '  by  one  of  the  quaintest  fictions  in  the 
'  world,  by  the  father's  bringing  his  action  against  the  seducer, 
'  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  service,  during  her  pregnancy 
'  and  nurturing.9  Seduction  was  most  effectually  prevented  by 
the  Mosaic  law. 

Michaelis  supposes  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace  Co  their 
origin  several  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  law.  One  of 
the  most  singular  of  these  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Levirate 
law,  which  prescribes  that,  when  a  man  died  without  issue,  his 
brother  should  marry  the  widow  he  left,  with  the  express  view,, 
that  the  first  son  produced  from  the  marriage  should  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  natural  father,  but  to  his  deceased  brother,  and  become 
his  heir.  This  regulation  was,  in  the  Mosaic  code,  the  limitation 
and  mitigation  of  a  consuetudinary  law,  several  centuries  older 
than  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  legislator. 

'  The  law  which  obliged  a  man  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  childless 
brother,  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  having  been 
in  use  in  Palestine  among  the  Canaanites,  and  the  ancestors  of  the? 
Israelites,  at  least  more  than  250  years  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
law,  and  indeed  with  such  rigour  as  left  a  person  no  possible  means 
of  evading  it,  however  irksome  and  odious  compliance  with  it  iqjght 
appear  to  him.  That  the  Mosaic  statute  considerably  mitigated  its 
severity,  will  appear  from  comparing  the  story  of  Judah,  and  his 
daughter-in-law  (Gen.  xxxviii.)  Tamar,  with  the  provisions  of  that 
statute.    Whence  so  strafige  a  law  could  have  arisen,  remained  altoi* 

S'ther  unknown,  until  very  lately  that  Euler  learned  it  from  the 
ussian  Generals;  and  Susmtlck  from  Eider's  communication  de- 
clared the  mystery  to  the  world,  in  his  work,  entitled  [Gottliche 
Ordnung  in  Veranderungen  des  menschliclien  Geschlechls,  that  is),  The* 
Divine  plan,  in  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  numbers  and  circumstances 
of  the  human  race.    It  has  been  commonly  believed  that  its  only  foun- 
dation was  the  peculiar  notion  of  the  Israelites  on  the  subject  of 
having  descendants,  who,  by  bearing  their  name,  might  serve  in  some 
measure  to  immortalize  them ;  and  this  fancy  in  regard  to  honour 
may,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  reason  with  Moses  for  retaining  a  lawf 
of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  very  highly  approved;  but 
it  can  hardly  have  been  the  sole  or  first  cause  whence  it  originated, 
For  as  we  see  from  the  story  of  Tamar,  this  very  Levirate-law  was ' 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses  in  force  among  the  Canaanites;  a 
people  who  did  by  no  means  entertain  any  such  genealogical  ides' 
with  regard  to  honour  and  posthumous  fame,  and  who,  at  a  Former 
period,  would  seem  to  have  scarcely  had  a  marriage  among  them,  but 
to  have  lived  in  concuhitu  promiscuo.*    And  what  is  sul)  more. re- 
markable, the  Mongols,  who  inhabit  quite  a  different  region  of  Asia, : 
and  give  themselves  very  little  concern  about  their  genealogies  ana 
descendants,  have  a  law  which,  in  like  manner,  enjoins  the  marriage/ 


■■^a*-  ■«»« 


•  I  here  refer  to  §  VI.  of  my  Dissertation,  De  TrdgtodvHs  SeirUts; 
only  remarking  that  these  Troglodytes,  who  inhabited-  Motlul  Sflffi 
were  Canaanites,  :\s  ■•— 
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of  a  brother's  widow.*  Some  have  on  this  ground  been  disposed  to 
consider  the  Mougols  as  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  that  were  car- 
ried captive  into  Assyria ;  but  the  situation  of  the  two  countries, 
their  languages,  their  customs  in  other  respects,  and  even  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  features  of  the  people,  all  concur  very  strongly  to  re* 
lute  that  opinion  .f  If  they  are  to  furnish  a  proof  of  Levirate-marriace, 
why  were  they  not  rather  made  Canaanites  than  Israelites?  Had  the 
patrons  of  that  opinion  read  Moses  with  so  little  attention,  as  to  have 
forgotten  the  narrative  given  in  die  38th  chapter  of  Genesis? 

*  The  truth  is  that  we  have  no  ground  for  considering  the  Mongols 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  Siismilch,  without  having  the 
Mosaic  statute  at  all  in  his  view,  has  traced  the  source  of  Lenrate- 
marriage  so  distinctly,  that  we  have  only  to  ready  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced. 

'  It  is  the  practice  of  polygamy,  either  at  home,  or  among  opulent 
neighbouring  nations,  that  has  originally  given  occasion  to  the  Levi- 
rate  law,  and  that  by  the  following  gradual  process. 

• '  Among  the  Mongols,  whose  daughters  are  frequently  bought  by 
their  richer  neighbours  that  live  in  polygamy,  young  women  are  so 
scarce  that  every  man  cannot  procure  himself  a  wife ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  one  of  the  most  shameful  customs  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. All  the  brothers  of  a  family  are  satisfied  with  one  and  the 
same  wife,  whom  they  purchase  in  common,  and  on  this  footing,  that 
that  the  eldest  brother  is  to  regard,  and  breed  up  as  his  own  her 
first  son :  the  second,  her  second ;  and  so  on,  to  whomsoever  of  the 
brothers  he  may  naturally  and  properly  belopg ;  which,  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  so  many  being  concerned,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain. 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  Susmilch  learned  from  Euler,  and  EuUr 
from  the  Russian  Generals,  who  were  acquainted  with  those  coun- 
tries; and  it  has  furnished  us  with  a  clue  by  which  we  can  trace  the 
progress  and  effects  of  polygamy  in  its  different  degrees  of  refine- 
ment. 

'  For  we  have  only  to  suppose  it»  in  a  smail  degree,  refined,  and  con- 
ceive the  case  of  a  brother,  not  in  absolute  poverty,  and  possessed 
of  some  feelings  of  jealousy,  honour,  delicacy,  love,  or  whatever  you 
chuse  to  call  it ;  and  the  result  will  naturally  be  the  following:— As 
young  women  are  scarce  and  dear,  one  only  of  many  brothers  will 
marry,  who  has  saved  as  much  as  enables  him  to  purchase  a  wife. 
When  he  dies,  his  widow,  with  the  inheritance,  will,  whether  she 
have  sons  or  not,  devolve  to  his  next  brother.  A  little  farther  de- 
gree of  refinement  will  except  from  going  with  the  inheritance  the 
widow,  who,  by  having  had  sons,  has  in  a  manner  repaid  the  price 
which  she  cost ;  while  she,  who  has  yet  had  no  sons,  stall  conti- 

*  See  Du  Halde's  Description  de  la  Chine  ef  de  la  Tartaric  CAimoise, 
torn,  iv.  p.  48. 

f  I  here  refer  to  my  Dissertation,  DeX.  Tri&uum  cxilio,  where  1 
have  likewise  shewn  that  the  ten  tribes  that  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, were  by  no  means  so  great  a  people  as  they  are  commonly 
represented,  and  that  their  posterity  very  probably  returned  back 
into  Palestine. 
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nues  a  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  belongs  to  the  next  brother.  Thus 
far  the  law  only  gives  the  sutriving  brother  a  right  to  the  widow  as 
a  part  of  the  inheritance,  but  there  thence  arises  on  the  other  hand 
a  reciprocal  right  on  the  widow9!  part  to  him.  If  she  may  not  marry 
any  other  man,  and  if  a  breach  of  chastity  expose  her  to  the  punish- 
ment of  adultery,  she  certainly  acquires  a  right  to  insist  on  his  marry- 
ins:  and  cohabiting  with  her.  And  this  will  assume  an  appearance  of 
atiU  farther  refinement,  if  it  be  understood  that  she  4s  actuated  herein 
not  by  the  impulse  of  incontinence,  but  by  a  principle  of  affection 
and  doty  towards  her  deceased  husband,  to  whom,  as  he  left  no  sons, 
she  would  fain  erect  a  memorial.  In  this  way  the  natural  impulse  is 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  decency,  in  conformity  to  the  prevailing  ideas 
ef  the  people.  At  last,  however,  a  compulsory  law  is  introduced, 
obliging  the  surviving  brother  to  marry  nis  sister-in-law :  and  who* 
ever  refuses  to  do  bo$  is  not  only  regarded  as  pouring  unjust  contempt 
on  her,  but  as  destitute  of  all  love  to  the  deceased  brother,  whose 
name  he  will  not  help  to  preserve. 

'  And  thus  we  have  the  complete  detail  of  the  progress  of  the 
Levirate.law.*    Vol.  II.  p.  22—28. 

Such  is  (he  process  by  which  Micbaelis  obtains  the  Lcvirate- 
law.  Whatever  objection  may  exist  against  the  reception  of  it 
as  a  true  account  in  the  mind  of  any  reader,  the  singular  and 
offensive  custom  on  which  be  founds  it  is  not  more  extraordinary 
fjban  some  other  usages  which  have  obtained  among  rude  tribes. 
So  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  not  uncommon,  according 
to  J»rd  Hales,  (Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  80.)  in  Scotland,  for  sons 
4to  marry  the  widows  of  their  deceased  fathers,  provided  they 
were  not  their  own  mothers.  A  wise  and  good  legislator  could 
scarcely  have  been  inclined  to  patronise  such  a  law.  Nor  would 
it  probably  have  existed  in  the  Mosaic  code,  but  on  the  principle 
which  supplied  the  reason  for  admitting  some  other  legislative 
measures  into  it — the  point  of  honour.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  point  of  honour  was  conceded  by  the  lawgiver,  who,  extend- 
ing his  forbearance  and  tenderness  to  a  long  continued  custom, 
studied  so  to  modify  it  by  positive  statute  as  to  guard  against  its 
rigour  and  evil  effects.  He  expressly  prohibited  the  marriage 
pf  a  brother's  widow,  if  there  were  children  of  bis  own  alive. 
H&  provided,  by  easy  means,  for  dispensing  with  the  obligations 
of  the  law  in  cases  where  there  was  a  declared  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  brother,  whose  refusal  subjected  him  to  a  slight 
punishment.  And  he  strictly  limited  the  operation  of  the  law, 
to  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband. 

The  laws  in  the  Hebrew  code,  relating  to  the  avenger  of  blood, 
are  among  the  most  curious  and  singular  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, and  are  explained  by  Bf  ichaelis  with  great  copiousness  of 
Qlustration.  From  these  discussions,  we  shall  extract  as  lar^ty 
as  our  limits  will  admit. 

"  I  must  now  speak  of  a  person  quite  unknown  in  our  lew,  but  very 
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vonspicuous  in  the  Hebrew  law,  and  in  regard  to  whom  Most*  (in 
left  us,  1  might  almost  say,  an  inimitable,  but  at  any  rate,  an  unex- 
ampled proof  of  legislative  wisdom.  In  German,  we  may  call  him 
by  the  name  which  Luthsr  so  happily  employs,  in  hia  version  of  thr 
ISible,  Der  Bftitriicher,  the  blood-avenger;  and  by  this  name  ire  mutt 
here  understand  "  the  nearest  relation  of  a  person  murdered,  whose 
right  and  duty  it  was  to  seek  after  and  kill  the  murderer  with  Ins  own 
bond  i  bo  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  neglect  thereof  drew  after  it  the 
greatest  possible  infamy,  and  subjected  the  man  who  avenged  not  the 
death  of  his  relation  to  unceasing  reproaches  of  cowardice  or  ava- 
rice."  If,  instead  of  this  description,  the  reader  prefers  a  short  de- 
finition, it  may  be  to  this  effect;  "  the  nearest  relation  of  a  person 
murdered,  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  avenge  his  kinsman's  death 
with  his  own  hand."  Among  the  Hebrews  this  pernm  wag  called 
bxi,  Got!,  according,  at  least,  to  the  pronunciation  ii  (I  opted  from  the 
pointed  Bibles.  The  etymology,  of  this  word,  like  most  forensic 
terms,  is  as  yet  unknown.  Yet  we  cannot  but  be  curious  to  find  out 
whence  the  Hebrews  had  derived  the  name,  which  they  applied  to  a 
person  so  peculiar  to  their  own  law,  and  so  totally  unknown  to  ours. 
Unquestionably  tbeverb^K),  Ga<d,  means  to  buy  off.  njw.tp,  redeem; 
but  this  signification  it  has  derived  from  die  noun,  for  originally  it 
meant  to  pollute,  or  slain. 

'  U't  might  here  mention  a  conjecture  of  my  own,  Gael  of  lAoott, 
(for  that  is  the  term  at  full  length )  implies  blood-stained ;  and  the 
nearest  kinsman  of  a  murdered  person  was  considered  as  stained  with 
his  blood,  until  he  had,  as  it  were,  washed  away  the  Stain,  and  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  relation.  The  name,  therefore,  indicated  • 
person  who  continued  in  a  state  of  dishonour,  until  he  again  rendered 
himself  honourable,  by  the  exercise  and  accomplishment  of  revenge, 
and  in  this  very  light  do  the  Arabs  regard  the  kinsman  of  a  penon 
murdered.  It  was  no  doubt  afterwards  used  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,  to  signify  the  nearest  relation  in  general ;  and  although  there 
was  no  murder  in  the  case,  just  as  in  all  languages,  word-  are  jjia- 
dually  extended  fur  beyond  their  etymological  meaning.  1 1 
may  shc-w  the  circumstances  from  which  they  may  have 
their  signification;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  definition  suiti 
their  derivative  meanings,  else  would  it  be  prophetic.  In  Arabic, 
this  personage  is  called  Ta'ir,  or,  according  to  another  pronuncia- 
tion, Tk&ah.  Were  this  Arabic  word  to  be  written  Hebrati 
would  be  iw,  (Scbaer)  that  is,  the  survivor.  It  appears,  therefore, 
according  to  its  derivation,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  surviving  rtlttttam, 
I  tako  ma  bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  murdered  person.  'I  he  Latin 
word,  lupersiet,  expresses  this  idea  exactly.  In  Arabic  writings,  this 
word  occurs  ten  times  for  once  that  we  meet  with  Goeiirt  Hebrew; 
for  the  Arabs,  among  whom  the  point  of  honour  und  heroic  celtbriiy 
consists  entirely  in  the  revenge  of  blood,  have  much  more  to  *jj  ef 
their  blood-avenger  than  the  Hebrews,  among  whom  Moses,  by  tke 
wisdom  of  his  laws,  brought  tilts  character,  in  a  great  measure  isV* 
oblivion.' 


The  'rerengd  of  blood'   was  a  usage  common  to  mankind, 
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in  that  state  of  nature  whence  they  soon  pass  into  the  'state  of 
oivil  society  ;  and  in  which,  as  there  existed  no  magistracy,  and 
human  life  was  ever  insecure,  murders  might  have  been  daily 
perpetrated,  but  for  the  dread  of  perishing  by  the  hands  of  an 
avenger  of  blood,  who  would  generally  be  found  in  the  person 
of  a  relative  or  dependant  of  the  murdered  party.  Traces  of 
this  custom  may  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  perhaps  all  na- 
tions, among1  the  Highland  clans,  as  well  as  among  the  Arabian 
hordes.  This  custom  Michaelis  considers  to  be  connected  with 
the  command  of  God  given  to  the  patriarch  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  5,  6, 
which  he  regards  as  imposing  a  duty  on  mankind  in  general, 
to  provide  for  their  common  security,  and  that  he  gave  every  in- 
dividual a.  right  to  put  a  murderer  to  death  ;  a  command  which 
remained  in  force  till  mankind  introduced  civil  relations,  and 
committed  the  cognizance  of  murder,  with  other  crimes,  into  the 
hands  of  magistrates.  The  most  misohievous  consequences,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  imist  have  ensued  from  a  usage  of  this  kind  ; 
danger  to  the  innocent  must  have  been  inseparable  from  the 
practice  of  attempting  to  inflict  immediate  death  upon  an  of- 
fender, while  the  mind,  intent  on  its  revenge,  was  under  no  con- 
trol, and  disdained,  or  wis  incapable  of  inquiry.  It  would  be 
found  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  suppress  this  usage  in  a 
state  of  society,  though  there  can  be  na  doubt  that  it  should 
be  abolished.  The  prejudices  of  a  people  must  therefore  be  an 
object  of  extreme  caution  in  a  wise  legislator  providing  for 
them  a  code  of  laws  in  the  early  stages  of  their  political  ex- 
istence. The  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  the  Go'el,  or  blood- 
avenger,  are  cited  and  elucidated  by  Michaelis,  as  most  admi* 
rable  examples  of  this  kind  of  legislative  wisdom. 

'  Moses  found  the  Gocl  already  instituted,  and  speaks  of  him  in  Jus. 
laws  as  a  character  perfectly  known,  and  therefore  unnecessary  to  be 
described ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  expresses  his  fear  of  his  fre- 
quently shedding  innocent  blood.  But  long  before  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  him  as  the  avenger  of  murder,  he  introduces  his  name  in 
his  laws  relating  to  land,  as  in  l*ev\  xxv.  25,  26,  where  he  gives  him 
-the  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged  field ;  and  also  in  the  law  relative 
to  the  restoration  of  any  thing  iniquitously  acquired,  Num.  v.  3* 
The  only  book  that  is  possibly  more  ancient  than  the  Mosaic  law* 
joamely,  the  book  of  Job,  compares  God,  who  will  re-demand  our 
ashes  from  the  earth,  with  the  Goel^  Chap.  six.  25.  From  this  term, 
the  verb  bxi,  which  otherwise  signifies  properly  to  pollute,  had  already 
acquired  the  significations  of  redeeming,  setting  free,  vindicating,  in 
which  we  find  Moses  often  using  it.  before  he  ever  speaks  6?  the 
blood  avenger,  as  in  Gen.  xlvyi.  15.    Exod.  vi.  6J.    Lev*  ttv..95% 

50,  S3,  xxvii.  20,  &c. ;  and  even  re-purchase  itself  if,  in  Lev.  Wfx 

51,  82,  thence  termed  rf?KJ  GeuHa.  Derivatives  in  any  language 
follow  their  primitives  but  very  slowly  i  and  wh*n  verba  aenomS^tiock 
descend  from  terms  of  law,  the  law  itself  must  be  ancient*    l . .  •>   :  -  . 

'J»  the  fipt  v^w#w*J?y  ytmq  Wftwnfog  ^gvwtopfnt  of 
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murder,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  fhAn  Egypt, 
although  he  does  not  mention  toe  Goel  byname,  he  yet  pre-sup- 
poses  him  as  well  known.  Exod.  xxi.  12,  13.  The  first  passage  in  which 
Moses  expressly  speaks  of  the  G6e%  as  the  avenger  of  blood,  is  in 
the  xxxvtn  Chapter  of  Numbers:  but  even  there, he  certainly  does 
not  institute  his  office,  but  only  appoints  (and  that  too,  merely  by  the 
bye,  while  he  is  fixing  the  inheritance  of  tbe  Levites)  certain  cities  of 
refuge  %  to  serve  as  asyla  from  the  pursuit  of  the  blood-avenger  (vers. 
12.)  for  which  there  was  no  necessity,  had  there  been  no  such  person. 
Now  to  this  Goel9  although  Moses  leaves  his  rights,  of  which  indeed 
he  would  in  vain  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  iiim,  considering  that  * 
the  desire  of  revenge  forms  a  principal  trait  in  the  character  of 
southern  nations ;  he  nevertheless  avails  himself  of  the  aid  of  certain 
particulars  of  those  rights,  in  order  to  bring  the  prevalent  ideas  of 
nonour  under  the  inspection  of  the  Magistrate,  witnout  hurting  their 
energy,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  circumstance? 
.  of  the  crime  meant  to  be  avenged,  before  its  punishment  should  be 
authorized. 

.  •  We  see  that  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  ojry&z  i  for 
Moses  himself  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  murderer  would  flee  to  the 
altar,  and,  therefore,  he  commanded,  that  when  the  crime  was  deli- 
berate and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even  from  the  altar,,  and  pot 
to  death,  Exod.  xxi.  14.  Among  the  Arabs  we  find  that  revenge 
likewise  ceased  in  sacred  places,  as  for  instance  (long  before  Maho- 
met's time)  in  the  country  round  about  Mecca,  particularly  during 
the  holy  month  of  concourse.  In  such  places,  therefore,  honour  did 
not  bind  the  avenger  to  put  a  murderer  to  death.  Now  Moses  ap- 
pointed, as  places  of  refuge,  six  cities,  to  which  ideas  of  sanctity 
were  attached,  because  they  were  inhabited  by  the  priests,  Numb. 
xxxv.  9—35.  Deut.  xix.  1 — 10.  To  these  e\ery  murderer  might  flee, 
and  they  were  bound  to  protect  him,  until  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
should  be  investigated ;  and  in  order  that  the  Goel  might  not  lie  in 
watt  for  him,  or  obstruct  his  flight,  it  was  enjoined,  that  the  roads  to 
these  six  cities  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state,  tnat  the  unfortunate  man 
might  meet  with  no  impediment  in  his  way,  Deut.  xix.  3.  I  do  by  this 
understand,  such  a  state  of  improvement  as  is  necessary  in  our  highways 
on  account  of  carriages,  but,  1.  That  the  roads  were  not  to  make 
such  circuits,  as  that  the  Goel  could  overtake  the  fugitive  on  foot,  or 
catch  him  by  lying  in  wait,  before  he  reached  an  asylum ;  for,  in  feet, 
the  Hebrew  word  (*pa)  properly  signifies  to  make  straight ;  2.  That 
guide-posts  were  to  be  set  up,  to  prevent  him  from  mistaking  the  right 
way ;  and  3.  That  the  bridges  were  not  to  be  defective ;— in  short, 
that  nothing  should  retard  his  flight. 
'  If  the  Goel  happened  to  find  the  fugitive  before  he  reached  an 

Slum,  and  put  him  to  death,  in  that  case  Moses  yielded  to  the  es- 
iished  prejudices  respecting  the  point  of  honour.  It  was  considered  . 
as  done  in  the  ardour  of  becoming  zeal,  and  subjected  him  to  no  in-', 
quisition,  Deut.  xix.  6. 


and 

asylum :  that  is,  whether  he  had  caused' his  neighb< 

siguedly,  or  was  a  deliberate  murdersr.    In  the  latter  case,  hewn 
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judicially  delivered  to  the  Gael,  who  might  put  him  to  death  in  wha 
ever  way  he  chose.  Even  although  he  had  fled  to  the  altar  itsel 
which  enjoyed  the  jus  asyli  in  the  highest  degree,  it  could  not  sav 
him,  if  he  had  committed  real  murder,  Deut.  xix.  14. 

<  If,  however,  the  person  was  killed  accidentally,  and  unintentionally, 
the  author  of  his  death  continued  in  the  place  of  refuge,  and  the  fields 
belonging  to  it,  which  extended  the  distance  of  1000  elis  all  around 
the  walls  of  the  Levitical  cities  ;  and  he  was  there  secure,  in  conse- 
sequence  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  without  any  reflection  upon 
the  honour  of  the  Goel,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  But  farther 
•broad  lie  durst  not  venture ;  for  if  tne  Goel  met  with  him  without  the 
limits  of  the  asylum,  Moses  paid  no  respect  to  the  popular  point 
d*honneur  ;  he  might  kill  him  without  subjecting  himself  to  any  cri- 
minal accusation.  The  expression  of  Moses  is,  It  is  no  blood,  or 
blood-guilt,  Numb.  xxxv.  26,  27.  This  confinement  to  one  place 
mgy,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  hardship :  but  it  was  impossible  in  any 
other  way  to  secure  the  safety  of  an  innocent  man-slayer,  without 
attacking  the  popular  notions  of  honour ;  that  is,  without  making  a 
law  which  would  have  been  as  little  kept  as  are  our  laws  against  duel- 
ling* But  by  this  exile  in  a  strange  city,  Moses  had  it  besides  in  view, 
to  punish  that  imprudence  which  had  cost  another  man  his  life :  Al- 
lowing that  it  was  an  accident  purely  blameless,  still  its  disagreeable 
consequences  could  not  fail  to  make  people  more  on  their  guard 
against  similar  misfortunes ;  a  matter  to  which,  in  many  cases,  our 
legislators  and  our  police  regulations,  pay  too  little  attention.  For 
that  very  reason,  Moses  prohibited  the  fugitive  from  being  permitted 
by  any  payment  of  a  fine,  to  return  home  to  his  own  city  before  the 
appointed  time,  Numb.  xxxv.  32. 

*  His  exile  in  the  city  of  refuge  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
High-Priest.'  Vol.  II.  p.  219-224. 

The  points  obtained  by  these  regulations  were,  that  an  inno- 
cent man  could  but  very  rarely  be  killed  by  the  avenger  of  blood, 
and  that  a  judicial  inquiry  always  preceded  the  exercise  of  his 
revenge,  which  even  in  the  event  of  its  terminating  in  condem- 
nation, drew  after  it  no  fresh  bloodshed  on  the  part  of  the  mur- 
derer's family,  as  the  justice  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  uni- 
versally admitted.  Murders,  of  course,  would  be  much  less 
frequent  than  when  the  avengement  of  blood  was  altogether 
arbitrary  and  subject  to  no  restraint. 

The  humane  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  the 
early  Hebrew  polity.  The  stranger,  the  poor,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan,  are  recommended  by  the  Israehtish  Lawgiver,  to  the 
attention  of  the  people,  with  such  frequency,  and  by  such  con- 
siderations as  were  most  wisely  and  powerfully  calculated  tQ 
obtain  for  them  the  attentions  which  their  warts  and  welfare 
might  require.  It  was  obviously  the  design  of  Mose^to  alfc£' 
viate  as  much  as  possible  the  hardships  of  their  condition,  andr 
to  provide  for  their  kind  treatment  in  the  easiest  and  best  poj- 


■ 
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sible  manner.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  include  in  (lis  legislation 
the  direction  of  the  people's  respect  to  a  clans  of  person, 
who,  in  modern  times  ami  nations,  are  possibly  not  regarded 
with  the  feelings  appropriate  to  their  state.  The  following 
may  perhaps  tin  the  true  way  of  accounting  for  this  difference. 

«  Art.  CXL.  Of  the  Veneration  paid  to  Old  Age.  Monte*. 
QUIEU,  I  think,  has  remarked,  that  veneration  lor  old  age  if 
peculiarly  suitable  to  a  democracy;  but  although  be  had  not.  done 
so,  the  remark  is  nevertheless  natural.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristo- 
cracy, it  is  birth  and  office  alone  which  give  rank.  The  more  pure 
a  democracy  is,  the  more  arc  all  on  an  equal  footing;  and  thote 
invested  with  authority  are  obliged  to  bear  in  mind  that  equality. 
There  great  actions  confer  respect  and  honour  j  and  the  right  dis- 
charge of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival  of  old  age,  are  the  only 
sources  of  rank.  For  how  else  can  rank  be  established  among 
those  who  have  no  official  situations, and  are  by  birth  perfectly  equal? 

*  After  this  remark,  the  Mosaic  statute.  Lev.  nix.  'S2.  Before  the 
hoary  head  thou  shall  stand  up,  and  thali  reverence  the  aged,  will 
perhaps  be  somewhat  better  understood,  and  found  suited  to  the 
republican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  indeed,  ii 
quite  conformable  to  die  nature  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart; 
tor  while  we  arc  all  fain  to  be  old,  no  man  has  any  desire  to  sink 
in  honour,  or  to  be  of  less  consequence  than  he  was  before ;  and  la 
allow  precedence  to  old  age,  cannot  be  a  matter  that  will  ever 
affect  a  young  man  very  sensibly;  for  he  admits  this  chronological 
privilege,  and  desires  not  to  be,  or  to  appear  older  than  he  is.  But 
in  monarchies  and  aristocracies  there  arises  from  birth  a  new  order 
of  nobility,  and  which  extends  to  the  sons  of  those  in  official 
situations ;  and  then  age  ceases  to  confer  dignity,  quite  happy,  if, 
instead  of  veneration,  it  only  experiences  compassion.'  Vol.  II.  p.  £39. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  Hebrew  population  by  a  periodical 
census,  was  a  ft-udii mental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law.  In 
discussing  this  regulation  as  a  part  of  the  civil  police  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  Michaelis  lakes  the  occasion  of  delivering  km 
sentiments  on  the  enumeration  of  the  people  ordered  by  David, 
which  is  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  and  1  Chrou.  xxi.)  as  an 
exercise  of  his  authority  displeasing  to  God,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  pestilence  was  commissioned  to  destroy  bis  sub- 
jects. The  common  opinion  is,  that  David  had  offended  God 
by  his  pride,  and  his  desire  to  gratify  it  by  knowing  over  bow 
many  persons  he  was  king,  This  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Micbaeti*, 
tile  worst  explanation  that  can  be  given,  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  this  order.  Were  God,  be  remarks,  to  punish  by  pestilent 
every  ambitious  motion  in  the  hearts  of  kings,  and  every  m 
they  commit  in  thought,  pestilence  would  never  cease.  It  row 
besides,  be  thinks,  appear  very  strange,  bow  such  a  maa  i 
Josh  should  bave  expressed  so  great  ail  abhorrence  at  a  I 
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that  consisted  merely  in  pride  of  heart,  and  have  so  earnestly 
dissuaded  David  from  it 

•  David's  sin,  therefore,  or  rather  (not  to  speak  so  theologically, 
bat  more  in  the  language  of  politics)  his  injustice  and  tyranny 
towards  a  people  who  nad  subjected  themselves  to  him  on  very  dif- 
ferent terms,  and  with  the  reservation  of  many  liberties,  consisted 
in  this.— Agitated,  in  all  probability,  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he 
ispired  at  the  establishment  of  a  military  government,  sucn  as  was 
that  of  Rome  in  aftertimes,  and  at  subjecting,  with  that  view,  .the 
stale  people  to  martial  regulations;  that  so  every  man  might  be 
July  enrolled  to  serve  under  such  and  such  generals  and  officers* 
uw  be  obliged  to  perform  military  duty  at  stated  periods,  in  order 
o  acquire  the  use  of  arms,  to  form  a  standing  army ;  the  many  sue* 
spsfiil  wars  he  had  already  carried  on,  having  filled  his  mind  with, 
lie  spirit  of  conquest.'  VoL  III,  p.  22. 

'The  Author,  under  the  170th  Article,  Of  the  retention  of  the 
property  of  enemies,  that  happens  to  be  in  our  possession  at 
'4*  commencement  of  a  war,  defends  the  eonduct  of  the' 
Israelites  in  borrowing  the  vessels  of  the  Egyptians,  which  they 
lever  returned,  in  the  following  manner. 

•  The  case  was  this : 

4  For  the  celebration  of  a  festival  (the  passover)  which  they  were 
ahold  while  yet  in  Egypt,  it  was  suggested  by  Moses  (Exod.  xi.  2. ) 
or. the  Israelites,  that  they  should  borrow  gold  and  silver  vessels  from 
be  Egyptians;  but  neither  then,  nor  previously,  is  it  so  much  as 
nnuated  to  them,  that  they  either  should,  or  could  keep  them : 
age  of  what  we  find  on  record  in  Exod.  iii.  22.  as  having  been  spoken 
y  Cod  to  Moses  on  that  point,  the  Israelites  knew  nothing.  We 
my,  indeed,  easily  conceive,  that  liad  600,000  men  been  apprised 
t  this,  it  could  not  possibly  have  remained  a  secret  from  the 
Egyptians ;  for,  among  that  number  of  men,  and  as  many  women, 
tafe  must  have  been  some,  whom  honourable  friendship  for  those 
rho  were  so  ready  to  oblige  them,  would  have  prompted  to  a  di*~ 
Insure;  and  although  there  had  not,  some  babblers  would 
nqnestionaUy  have  betrayed  the  secret;  and  then  the  Egyptians 
-mid  not  have  lent  them  any  thing. 

•  I  most  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Israelites  all  borrowed  the 
mpsnli;  with  the  honest  intention  of  restoring  them,  and  without 
newing  aught  of  the  predetermination  and  hidden  design  of  Provi- 
epce.    On  the  very  night  of  their  festival  they  were  suddenly*  , 
timed  away,  and  driven  out  of  Egypt*    They  had  no  time  allowed 
sem  to  attend  to  any  thing,  not  even  so  much  as  to  leaven  the  dough; 
f  their  bread,  for.  they  were  compelled  to  depart  on  a  moment's 
raining.    On  this  Pharaoh   and  the  Egyptians  insisted,  because* 
liiftie'was  a  corpse  in  every  house,  and  they  were  afraid  of  being  aHT* 
e*d  men,  if  the  Israelites  tarried  any  longer  in  their  land.  (Exod.* ' 
itPi9— §6.)  ■     --w  -:*w- 

«  Now  lpt  us  consider,  what,  in  such  a  case,  we  ourselves  could  do 
4th  borrowed  goods,  allowing  that  we  were  perfectly  honest  people, 
Vox.  V11I.  N.  S.  3  B 
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and  desirous  of  fiilfiffinp  all  mjur  obligation!  to  our  creditor*,  not  onjf 
according  to  our  conscience,  but  to  the  utmost  fegaj  strictness.  We 
would  not  surely  leave  them  behind  us  on  the  spot,  because  |hey 
might  not  thus  come  again  into  the  hands  of  die  rijrfct  owners,  bat 
be  carried  off  by  the  person  who  first  happened  to  nod  them.  On 
the  condition  of  just  leaving  it  any  where  at  our  departure,  no  man 
will  lend  us  any  thing;  but  only  in  the  conviction,  that  we  are  to 
keep  it  in  our  own  custody,  and  lie  accountable  for  h  ufitfl  we  can 
again  restore  it.  We  should,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  as  above 
supposed,  take  it  along  with  us;  but  still  with  the  determination  of 
delivering  it  back  to  the  owner  on  the  first  opportunity.  And  so, 
ip  like  manner,  must  the  Israelites  have  acted,  if  thev  wished  to 
behave  like  honest  debtors :  and,  consequently,  there  n  here  no 
reason  to  charge  them  with  carrying  away  the  borrowed  vessels. 
with  any  other  intention,  than  that  of  taking  care  of  them,  and 
restoring  them  safe  to  the  owners,'  when  demanded,  or  when  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself. 

4  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  the  Hate  of  the  cast 
became  completely  altered.  The  Egyptians,  who  bad  permitted 
them  to  depart,  yea  had  thrust  them  out,  all  at  once  changed  their 
minds,  and  pursued  them  with  a  great  army.  This  wan  a  Breach  of 
the  agreement  between  the  two  peoples,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptians  an  offensive  war.  The  case  therefore,  now  wnolly  hinges 
on  the  question  formerly  stated;  May  a  nation,  when  unjustly 
attached  by  another,  seize  the  property  of  its  enemy,  or  of  his 
individual  subjects  ?  May  it  keep  what  of  their  goods  it  haa  already 
.  in  possession,  and  consider  them  as  lawfuj  spoil  ?  If  this  is  allowable, 
then  certainly  the  Israelites  might  now  retain  the  cold  and  sjrver 
vessels  of  the  Egyptians,  and  look  upon  them  in  that  fight.' 

Vol.  Ilf  pp.  41— t*. 

In  reading  the  description  of  Hie  Tabernacle,  ip  the  booa>  af 
$xodus,  our  readers  must  have  noticed  many  particular!  re- 
lative to  measures  and  weights  in  the  articles  of  which  it 
was  con9trupted;  but  perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  them, 
that  in  the  directions  given  by  Moses  for  the  erection  ef  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  preparation  of  its  vessels,  a  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  was  provided  for  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Such,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  in  Art.  ccxzvii. 
Of  the  plans  which  Mote*  tvoRfpr  the  Regulation  of  Weigkti 
and  JUeaivref. 

♦ 1  shall  now  speak  of  their  measures  of  length,  meantfta  rf  c*# 
pacjty,  and  weights,  separately,  and  in  saecesston. 

4 1.  The  longitudinal  measure  was  fixed  for  fixtuse  ages  in  -g  great 
variety  of  ways  The  measures  of  fhe  court  of  the  tabernaele  a*4 
its  hangings;  (Exod.  xxvii,  8-*-l9.)  of  the  curtains  that  c^vcfesj 
the  tabernacle ;  (Exo&xxvi,  1—18.)  of  the  boards  that  famed  ft. 
which  were  made  of  a  wood  very  little  apt  to  alter ;  (Ex*kL  X*vi> 
15, 16.)  of  the  tabernacle  itself,  which  was  SO  ells  long,  and  10 
broad }  of  the  altar  of  hurat-oxerings,  overlaid  visa  topper;  (9*o4* 
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tarii,  !•)  are  all  specified  In  ells,  and  that  in  a  book  which  every 
Israelite  was  to  read.  It  is  trae,  that  the  curtains  and  the  wood' 
might  be  affected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  although*  perhaps, 
we  error  would  correct  another  ;'bat  still  every  Israelite  that  came 
ta  attend  divine  service,  in  any  future  agef,  Would  here  obtain  * 
petty  accurate  view  of  the  ell,  and  might,  at  any  rate,  measure* 
aonse  of  these  things  with  mora  perfect  accuracy,  and  thus  judge 
whether  the  nation  still  retained  in  common  use  the  ancient  original1 
ell  or  not. 

4  &U&  tea*  variation  was  to  be  dreaded  in  those  archetypes  of  the 
ell*  that  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary  itself.  Of  the  table  of  shew- 
Aread,  (Exod.  xxv,  23.)  the  altar  of  incense,  (Exod.  xxx,  2.)  and 
fte  ark  of  the  covenant,  (Exod.  xxv,  10.)  all  the  dimensions  are* 
specified.  These  were  made  of  dcacia  wood,  and  only  overlaid 
#ith  gold.  But  the  most  invariable  of  all  the  standards  of  lon- 
gitudinal measures,  as  being  made  entirety  of  gold,  is  the  lid  of  the 
irk,  which  was  two  ells  and  a- half  long,  and  one  ell  and  a-haif  broad. 
fExod.xxv,  17.)'  Vol.  III.  p.  387. 

'The  Mosaic  ell  tveuM  be  ascertained  from  the  remains  of  the 
Tafeettteete  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  Temple  was  erected ; 
Kftd  &$  the  ell  Was  transferred  to  that  building*,  the  ancient 
Measure  wad  thws  preserved  until  the  time  of  Nebftchadnezzar, 
tf  vthotn  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 

'  2.  The  measures  for  corn  and  wine  (tnensuta  aridorunfet  Jtuicto* 
Hm)  were  among  the  Hebrews  more  uniform  in  their  contehft, 
Aan  ours  are.  For  their  ephah,  or  bushel,  and  their  bath  (for 
)h(uiaV)  were  equally  large.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  Wirt  * 
aUndard  of  these  measures  in  the  sanctum  sanctornm%  and  that  ft 
Stood  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Motes  was  ordered  to  place 
6*  homer  of  manna,  (and  the  homer  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah,  or 
Hebrew  bushel,)  before  God ;  and  it  appears  that  the  vessel  wat  not 
of  wood,  but  of  gold;   Exod.  xvi,  38— 56.  Heb.  ix,  4. 

*  3.  As  to  weights,  Moses  snecifles  them  in  the  following  manner. 
20  gerahs  make  one  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary  ;* 
3000  such  shekels  make  one  kiciarf,  or  talent. 

•By  this  information  alone,  however,  posterity  would  not  nave 
been  much  benefited;  for  the  question  would  bey  How  much  is  agerahf 
tf&d  if  it  was  replied,  The  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel  f  the  question 
#otrid  recur,  And  xohat  is  a  shekel?  And  if  the  rfhawer  Was  fwenty 
gerahs,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  same  predicament  m 
which  the  evil  spirit  stood,  when  he  catechised  the  orthodox  collier 
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*  See  Exod  xxx,  13.    Levit.  xxvil,  tA.  Numb,  lit,  47.  xviif,  IfJ. 

f  This  appears  from  Exod.  xxxviii,  25,  28 ;  where  301,773. 
rfttkels  are  reckoned  100  talents,  and  1,775  shekels  more.  Modes 
gave  no  statute  relative  to  the  talent,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the 
gerahr  and  shekel ;  probably,  because  there  was  no  dispute  about  the 
talent,  every  one  reckoning  it  at  9000  shekels ;  whereas  the  one  shekel 
aright  Comprise  more,  and  the  other/fewtr  gerahf , 
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on  the  subject  of  his  belief.    If,  in  the  course  of  time*  the 
became  smaller,  so  likewise  would  the  gerah  diminish  in  tbe 
proportion* 

'  But  here  too  a  standard  was  provided.  The  fifty  boards  of 
which  the  walls  of  the  tabernacle  were  composed,'  rested  each  upon 
two  silver  sockets,  and  every  one  of  these  nundred  sockets  was  .of 
the  weight  of  a  talent;  Exod.  xxxviii,  27.  Here,  therefore,  they 
had  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  standards  for  the  talent*  by  which  the 
shekel  could  at  any  future  period  be  determined.* 

Vol.  III.  pp.  390-S9S. 

Tbe  superintendents  of  weights  and  measures  among  the 
Israelites,  were,  much  in  the  Egyptian  style,  says  Michaebs,  the 
priests  and  Levites. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  quite  unnecessary  for  us,  in  closing  the 
present  Article,  to  recommend  the  volumes  before  us.    The 
attention  of  our  more  intelligent  readers,  can  scarcely  fail  of 
being  excited  by  the  announcement  of  a  work  bearing,  the  name 
of  Michaelis,  and  extending  to  four  octavo  volumes.    They 
contain  much  curious  matter,  and  will  furnish  instruction  and 
entertainment  to  the  reader.    The  historical  knowledge,   too 
philosophical  penetration,  and  the  political  and  moral  reasonings, 
which  pervade  the  Commentaries,  confer  upon  them  no  ordinary 
value.    Their  utility  in  elucidating  the  Mosaic  constitution,  apd 
in  demonstrating  tbe   wisdom   and  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Legislator,  is  great  and  important,  as  they  furnish  the  biblical 
student  many  new  and  strong  lights  with  which  be  may  explore 
the  foundations  of  revealed  religion,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  be 
will  perceive  their  solidity  and  security.    The  work,  however, 
is,  with  all  its  excellence,  far  from  being  a  faultless  production. 
Michaelis  is  not  always  bound  down  to  the  sober  consideration 
of  his  subject,  but  sometimes  indulges  in  conjecture,  and  spe- 
culates on  circumstances  and  effects,  as  connected  with  tbe  origin 
and  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  Statutes,  which  were  probably 
very  remote  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Legislator.     There 
is,  occasionally,  the  apparent  assumption  of  the  character  of 
original  discovery  in  some  of  his  illustrations,  which  bis  pre- 
decessors had  in  substance  furnished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  House 
Leprosy,   which  Dr.  Mead  had   previously    explained.     The 
reader  of  these  volumes  will  frequently  be  arrested  in  bis  pro- 
gress through  their  numerous  pages,  by  statements  and  opinions 
at  which  he  must  pause  to  examine  and  correct.  The  discussion 
of  some  topics  to  which  we  can  but  allude,  their  nature  for- 
bidding distinct  mention,    is    unnecessarily    and    offensively 
prolonged.     Over  passages  of  this  description,  the  Translator 
has  very  judiciously  castja  veil,   by  giving  them  in  a  Latin 
version  ;  nor  should  we  have  quarrelled  with  him  if  he  had  more 
liberally  used  this  freedom.    It  would  have  conferred  additional 
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le  on  the  work,  had  it  been,  accompanied  with  notes  to  il- 
rate  and  amend  the  text,  as  in  the  Introduction  to  the  New 
tament,  which  is  so  much  enriched  and  improved  by  Bishop 
■sh's  additions.  This,  it  seems,  was  in  the  intention  of  the 
nslator,  as  it  also  was  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  the  life  and 
tings  of  Michaelis :  the  former  he  had,  for  reasons  perfectly 
ifactory,  relinquished,  and  the  latter  object  is  now  arrested  in 
xecution,  by  die  death  of  the  Translator. 

VII.     Odes  and  other  Poems.    By  Henry  Neele,  f.cap  8vo.  pp. 
144.    Sherwood  and  Co.    1816. 

rR.  NEELE  has  prefixed  to  his  volume  some  remarks  on 
*  our  English  '  Lyrists/  in  whose  steps  be  professes  that  he 
old  enough  to  aspire  to  tread ;  but  he  claims  for  this,  hit 
liden  performance,' the  candour  of  the  critic.  Our  young 
takes  upon  himself,  however,  tojplay  the  part  of  the  critic, 
tout  scruple  or  compunction,  deciding  with  matchless  flip- 
py, that  all  Akenside's  Odes  are  below  mediocrity.  Mr. 
le  would  do  well  to  leave  criticism  alone.  We  transcribe  the 
Ode. 

<  TO  TIME. 

Inexorable  king !  thy  sway 

Is  fix'd  on  firm  but  cruel  might ; 
It  rolls  indeed  the  radiant  day, 

But  sinks  it  soon  in  deepest  night : 
It  bids  the  little  flow'ret  spring, 
But  while  it  waves  its  elfin  wing,  ■    n 

Its  fleeting  glories  go ; 
It  suffers  hope  to  dance  a  while,        • 
Nursing  the  fondling's  fatal  smile, 

That  tears  may  faster  flow : 
And  only  bids  fair  beauty  bloom, 
At  last  to  blast  it  in  the  tomb* 

Tyrant  1  he  changes  every  scene,   ., 

While  he  himself  remains  the  same ; 
Old  grow  the  young,  and  grey  the  green,    / 

And  cold  and  cheeriless  the  flame.  ' 

With  arrow  keen  he  pierces  all,  ' 
Nor  stays  to  see  the  sufferer  fall;    •  "'' 

But  wings  his  way  alone  :•    l  ,/,,s 
Oft  too  he  questions  fierce  and  high^1  • 
And  while  we  pause  to  make  reply; 

The  visitor  is  flown  :  ;  .   j     . 

.  We  only  mark  the  change  he  brings, 
And  hear  the  rushing  of  hissings. 

Oh  \  he  has  many  borne  away>  • 

Who  seem'd  not  meant  to  go  so  soon, 
Who  might  have  hop'd  for  closing  (fey, 

But  fell  before  th'  approach  of  noon. 
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Scarce  bad  their  fame  been  wlusper'd  round, 
Before  its  ahrill  and  mournful  sound 

Wat  whistling  o'er  their  tomb ; 
Scarce  did  the  laurel  'gin  to  grow 
Around  each  early  honoured  brow. 

Before  its  grateful  bloom 
Was  changedto  cypress  scar  arid  brown, 
Whose  garlands  mock  the  head  they  crown. 
Some  linger  on  forlorn,  till  life 

Becomes  a  load  they  long  to  leave  ; 
The  aged  finds  ils  folly  rife, 

That  natters  only  to  deceive. 
The  tree  beneath  whose  cooling  shade 
His  youthful  limbs  were  blithely  laid. 

Sinks  with  the  weight  of  years; 
The  friends  he  lov'd,  the  tales  he  (old, 
The  very  fields  are  growing  old, 

And  cheerless  all  appear-  J 
While  he  himself  is  fading  fast. 
And  death,  (deliv'rer  ! )  comes  at  last, 
A  few  more  lays  be  sung  and  o'er, 

The  hand  is  cold,  the  harp  unstrung; 
The  hand  that  swept  shall  sweep  do  more, 

The  harp  thai  rung  no  more  &»  rung. 
The  sun  that  warm 'J  the  minstrel's  heart, 
And  kindred  fervour  would  impart. 

Then  gleams  upon  his  sod ; 
The  breeze  that  used  urourrl  bka  *W  ft 
Shakes  the  lorn  thistle  o'er  bis  grave, 

But  cannot  wake  the  clod : 
Tir'd  nature  nestles  in  the  shroud, 
Tho'  requiem  winds  are  piping  loud.'  pp.  3—". 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems,  we-  were  particularly  pie 
with  the  stanzas  on  Melancholy,  on  account  of  their  truth 
mple  beauty  of  expression.     We  give  the  last  two  verses. 

*  The  moon  is  powerless  with  her  beam, 
To  ripen  or  to  warm- ; 

Yet  when  she  gazes  on  the  stream, 

Reflects  in  it  her  form. 
So  melancholy  never  tints 

The  mind  that  owns  her  care. 
With  health  or  warmth  ;  but  only  prints 
Her  own  cold  image  there.'  p.  HI. 
Ye  shall  make  room  for  one  more  extract. 
STANZAS. 

*  And  where  is  be?  not  by  the  side 
Whose  every  want  be  loved  to  tend; 

Not  o'er  those  valleys  wondering  wide, 
Where  sweetly  W*t,  he  oft  would  wentfj 
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Tb«t  form  beloved  he  Marks  no  more, 
Those  scenes  admired  no  more  shall  tee, 

Those  scenes  are  lovely  as  before, 
And  she  as  fair—but  where  is  he  ? 

No,  no,  the  radiance  is  not  dim, 

That  used  to  gild  his  favourite  hill, 
The  pleasures  that  were  dear  to  him, 
'  Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still ; 

But  ah!  his  home  is  not  as  fair* 

Neglected  must  his  gardens  be, 
The  lilies  droop  and  wither  there, 

And  seem  to  whisper,  <<  where  is  he  ?w 

His  was  the  pomp,  the  crowded  hall, 

But  where  is  now  this  proud  display  i 
His  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  all 

Desire  could  frame— but  where  are  they  f 
And  he,  as  some  tall  rock  that  stands, 

Protected  by  tho  circling  sea, 
Surrounded  by  admiring  bonds, 

Seemed  proudly  strong— and  where  is  he  ? 

The  church-yard  bears  an  added  stone, 

The  fireside  shews  a  vacant  chair, 
Here  sadness  dwells  and  weeps  alone, 

And  death  displays  his  banner  there ; 
The  h'fe  is  gone,  the  breath  has  fled. 

And  what  has  been  no  more  shall  be, 
The  well-known  form,  the  welcome  tread, 

Oh  where  are  they,  and  where  is  he  ?'  pp.  109—112. 

The  volume  is,  upon  the  whole,  highly  creditable  to  the  talente 
of  the  Author,  aa  a  display  of  youthful  genius.  Let  him  never  be 
content  to  do  leas  than  his  best 
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J  Art  X.  A  Catechism  an  the  Nature  qf  a  Christian  Chun*.    WMi 
J       Scripture  Proofs.    By  R.  M.  Miller.    Price  6d.  or  5s.  per  dosssr 

*  Williams.    1817. 

*  W^  uot>ce  with  the  highest  satisfaction  an  unexceptionable 

"    exposition  of  the  principles  of  Nonconformity,  in  a  ca- 
techetical form,  free  from  all  controversial  matter,  and  adapted 
to  promote  the  religious  knowledge  and  practical  benefit  of 
candidates  for  church  fellowship,  and  members  of  Christian 
churches.    It  is  needless  to  say  bow  much  such  a  work  was 
wanted.    That  tbe  deficiency  lias  not  been  long  since  snpplietf, 
must  be  attributed  to  a  notion  which  has  been  too  prevalent; 
'  that  tbe  principles  of  Dissent  mast  necessarily  assume  the  form 
-"  of  polemical  discussion,  or  mix  themselves  with  topics  of  po-* 
1  fitiea)  interest ;  and  that  they  could  not  therefore  be  submitted? 
-*  w  the  roatt<    of  r     ^       loi        ion.  to  the  minds  of  young 

*  MFWft  **t         the  P  j  to  the  spirit  of  nfety. 
1-llhJpQ*  tfatiters  and  "jr- 
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rents,  for  having  provided  the  best  answer  to  all  such'  objections, 
iu  this  little  performance.  It  is  compiled  with  the  most  careful 
adherence  to  the  plain  import  of  Scripture.  The  questions  are 
very  short,  the  answers  simple,  pertinent,  and  supported  by 
Scripture  proofs  at  length.  We  have  seen  a  Catechism  recently 
published,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orroe,  of  Perth,  which  we 
highly  approve,  but  which  appears  to  us  defective  in  this  very 
respect,  as  the  Scripture  authorities  are  merely  referred  to. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  Catechism  for  general 
'  circulation. 

-     in  -    -  -  ■  ■ 

Art.  IX.    Pamphlets  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes. 

(Concluded  from  Page  266. J 

IN  a  preceding  Number,  we  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  influence 
*■-  of  Tithes  upon  agriculture ;  of  the  objections  which  existed 
to  the  Tithe-laws  upon  political  and  moral  considerations; 
and  of  the  expedients  which  had  been  suggested  for  the  removal 
of  those  objections.  We  adverted  too  to  the  circumstance,  that 
in  the  discussion  which  had  recently  arisen  upon  the  subject  of 
Commutation,  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  canvass  the  origin 
and  nature  of  that  species  of  property,  and  to  re-assert  the 
elevated  character  of  the  title  under  which  it  is  held.  But  it 
may  probably  be  inquired,  If  the  abolition  of  Tithes  is  an  event 
neither  in  discussion  nor  in  prospect ;  if  the  expediency  of  Com* 
mutation  is  the  only  question  ;  why  cannot  a  commutation  be 
proposed  or  effected  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  original 
character  of  the  property  to  be  commuted,  or  the  solidity  of  the 
right  by  which  it  is  claimed  ?  It  is  for  Mr.  Coxe,  and  those 
who  think  proper  to  follow  the  course  which  he  has  adopted,1 
to  answer  that  question  as  they  can.  Had  those  gentlemen 
thought  fit  to  confine  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  proposed  plans  of  Commutation,  the  '  inde- 

*  feasible'  right  of  church  property  might  in  all  probability  have 
reposed  undisturbed  in  the  tomes  of  Gibson  and  Spelman,  or 

*  wheresoever  else  the  same  is,  or  may  be,  to  be  found.9  What 
then  is  the  history  of  this  discussion  ?  It  is  shortly  this*  An 
outcry— whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  is  not  now  the  sub* 
ject  of  inquiry — but  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  increasing 
oppression  of  the  Tithe-laws,  upon  the  agricultural  classes  of  the 
community,  and  Parliament  was  thronged  with  petitioners,' 
praying  for  some  modification  of  that  system,  which  should 
relieve  them  from  the  hardships  which  Ujey  proffered  themselves 
ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Certain  persons,  in 
their  seal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  immediately  stepped 
forward  to  stem  the  clamour;  which,  if  it  was  an  unreasonable 
clamour,  or  was  thought  by  them  %o  bo  an  unreasonable  cla- 
mour* they  were,  moat  aasuredly  right  in  doing.  Bat  with  wb*$> 
weapons  ?    With  the  lttvgmA  tt'*QBftNu&  viase,  'and  'hi  fci? 
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reasoning  ?  No ;  but  with  the  arbitrary  caveat  of  '  sacred-** 
1  indefeasible — unalterable  property :'  with  the  noU  me  tahgere 
of  *  irrevocable,  prescriptive  right.'  Prescriptive  right  ?  It  would 
naturally  be  inquired,  Is  Parliament — is  the  supreme  legislature 
&f  the  country,  to  be  talked  to  about  the  prescriptive  right  of 
my  thing  which  may  be  found,  on  fair  and  full  inquiry,  to  b* 
nitnical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  ?  Why,  the  right 
to  -feudal  services  was  a  prescriptive  right;  the  right  of  the 
Monastic  orders  to  their  privileges,  was  a  prescriptive  right; 
lie  right  of  fifty  other  things  equally  unfitted  to  stand  against 
idvancing  intelligence,  was  a  prescriptive  right ;  and  where  are 
bey  ?  Upon  these  positions,  however,  many  of  the  opposers  of 
Commutation  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  their  stand,  and  here 
herefore  it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  entertained  a  firm 
lersuasion  of  the  fallacy  of  those  positions,  to  meet  them.  Thus,  * 
i  subject  which  had  slept  for  upwards  of  a  century,  hat  been 
igain  brought  before  the  public  eye ;  and  we  fear  the  Church  has 
lew  thanks  to  make  to  those  who  have  voluntarily  undertaken 
o  wield  the  pen  in  defence  of  her  prescribed  endowment. 

Before  wo  entered,  however,  upon  any  examination  of  what 
he  respective  parties  in  difference  have  to  say  for  themselves  on 
this  topic,  we  thought  it  more  satisfactory  to  take  a  calm  review 
if  the  grievances  upon  which  the  outcry  for  relief  was  founded  ; 
»inco  admitting,  as  we  do,  the  evil  inseparably  incident  to  all 
great  changes,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  all  who  come  forward 
to  impeach  long  established  ordinances,  to  make  out  a  case  of 
nore  than  petty  hardship,  or  theoretic  faultinees.  If  the  claim 
rf  a  Christian  ministry  to  Tithes,  should  turn  out  to  be  ever  sd 
mistaken, — if  it  should  be  found  to  be  ever  suck  a  reproach  to 
i  reformed  church,  to  have  adhered  to  one  of  the  most  ground- 
less usurpations  of  Papacy ;  still,  so  long  as  no  positive  evil, 
Clitioal  or  moral,  emanated  from  the  existing  system,  we  should 
ve  been  the  last  to  agitate  the  public  mind  on  a  question 
Ifbich,  involving,  as  it  does,  '  so  great  a  quantity  of  interest/ 
mist  unavoidably  call  into  action  feelings  which  no  good  man. can 
recognise  with  satisfaction.  Hasty  as*  the  statement  was  which 
we  gave  of  the  existing  evils  of  the  Tithe-laws,  we  believe  it 
was  sufficient  to  shew  that  if  we,  and  many  greater  than  we, 
btave  not  greatly  erred  in  our  testimony,  those  evils  are  any 
thing  but  petty  or  theoretic.  We  do  not  indeed  expect  that 
Mir  remarks  should  come  home  to  every  one  with  that  weight  to 
which  we  faithfully  believe  them  to  be  entitled.  Every  one 
baa  a  sensibility  for  the  effects  of  what  are  called  good  times  #v 
bad  times ;  every  one  can  exult  at  the  appearance  of  general 
thrift,  and  can  deplore  the  distresses  of  insufficiency ;  but  every 
Mie  cannot  tell  how  deeply  important  are  these  domestic  politiae 
jrhieh  are  engaged  in  securing  the  production  of  notiriMUsted 
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tflHoencfe  for  millions  and  millions-of  human  beings,  all  craving 
a  ceaseless  supply  of  the  matter  of  existence  and  enjoyment. 
It  requires  a  mind  initiated  in  the  perception  of  complicated 
modes  of  relation,  and  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  mere 
matter  of  fact  of  our  daily  occasions,  to  trace  the  springs  of 
public  prosperity  to  their  remotest  causations,  to  detect  the 
principles  of  the  vast  system  of  socialized  existence,  to  perceive 
the  link  of  universal  dependency,  and  to  discover  '  that  God  has 
1  so  ordered  the  world,  that  all  his  creatures  must  flourish  or 
*  decay  together/*  So  far  as  this  habitude  of  mind  is  wanting, 
so  far  will  the  view  of  the  evils  of  the  Tithe  system  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  detail  of  local  animosities  and  individual  grievances; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  understanding  is 
elevated,  these  minor  hardships  of  its  immediate  machinery  w3D 
be  overlooked,  in  the  deeper  contemplation  of  the  waste  of 
property,  the  check  to  enterprise,  the  depression  of  national 
wealth,  and  the  corruption  of  public  morals,  to  which  the  country 
is  subjected  by  the  existing  law. 

Now,  we  do  think,  that  if  a  case  of  this  magnitude  was  made 
•ut  with  any  thing  like  fidelity,  on  a  matter  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  these  kingdoms,  it  did  become 
those  who  might  find  it  their  duty  to  repel  the  comp]aint,  to 
weigh,  with  some  degree  of  seriousness,  the  foundation  upon 
which-  they  stood,  before  they  ventured  to  set  at  nought  the  re- 
quisitions of  human  prudence,  by  a  retort  so  unfair,  if  un- 
true, as  the  accusation  of  impiety.  We  say  unfair,  because 
it  must  be  felt  that  the  operation  of  this  species  of  defence,  in  tha 
hands  of  all  those  who  are  too  indolent  or  too  interested  to  de- 
tect its  absurdity,  is  to  neutralize  the  whole  force  of  the  appeal 
by  the  influence  of  a  prejudicial  opprobrium,  and  by  so  doing,  to 
bespeak  the  cordial  reception  of  the  weak  and  plausible  evasions 
of  alleged  facts,  to  which  the  opponents  of  Commutation  find  it 
necessary  to  resort.  This  reuewed  attempt  to  mislead  the  tni&df 
of  men,  and  to  disfigure  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
by  identifying  with  it  the  positive  institution^  of  the  Jewish; 
priesthood,  and  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  corrupted 
churches,  will,  however,  we  have  little  doubt,  find  its  best  and 
only  effectual  antidote  in  the  increasing  perusal  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  appears  tutnerto  to'Jiave  been  con- 
sidered that  the  question  as  to  the  sacred  c^&acter  of  Tithes, 
was  one  which  depended  for  its  solution  ilpon^be  result  of  la- 
borious scholastic  investigation,  and  cotfld  be  handled  only  bj 
the  possessors  of  great  Biblical  and  historical  erudition.  There 
are,  perhaps,  few  works  in  the  English  language,  which,  exhi- 
bit a  greater  display  of  elaborate  research,  than  those  wlncb 
appeared  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  upon 

question  of  the  right  to  Tithes  in  the  Christiat 
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Church  ;  and  though  the  present  is  not  an  age  of  peleuiieal 
learning,  it  still  seems  to  be  considered,  that  the  suspect  has  * 
prescriptive  right  to  be  arrayed  in  the  same  imposing,  apparatus 
of  the  Cabala,  In  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  it  is  our  lot 
to  conceive  that  the  force  of  usage  has  little  but  itself  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  we  have  the  temerity  to  believe  that  an  unlearned 
Christian,  who  has  no  beam  in  his  eye,  is  as  capable  of  coming 
to  ji  correct  conclusion  on  the  proper  means  of  support  for  a 
Christian  ministry,  as  if  he  had  devoted  half  his  life  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  those  ponderous  tomes  and  obscure  records  from 
which  Spelman,and  Selden,  and  Comber,  compiled  their  elabo- 
rate works.  We  mean  any  thing  rather  than  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  learned  investigation  ;  we  are  the  last  to  sneer  at  the* 
researches  of  the  antiquary  ;  but  our  reverence  for  human  at- 
tainments is  not  to  make  us  lose  sight,  as  we  fear  too  many  do,, 
of  those  simple  and  obvious  truths  which  God  has  revealed  to 
babes  and  sucklings. 

But  we  may  perhaps  be  told  that  the  pretensions  of  thejoaa- 
dern  advocates  for  Tithe,  are  not  altogether  of  the  aspiring  cha- 
racter which  we  have  alluded  to ;  that  their  claims  to  Divine 
sanction  are  of  a  more  indirect  nature ;  and  thai  a  kind  of  com- 
promise has  taken  place,  by  virtue  of  which  the  imperious  requi- 
sitions of  jus  divinum  have  been  relinquished  for  a  mere  demand 
of  revereuce  to  an  institution  of  Divine  original)  and  religious 
sanctity.*  We  confess  this  is  a  subtlety  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  comprehension.  The  support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  by 
Tithes,  either  has  the  Divine  sanction,  or  it  has  not.  We  know 
of  no  intermediate  proposition.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  ouc 
reverence  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  requires  us  to  pay  Tithes, 
because  the  payment  of  them  is  neither  enjoined  nor  prohibited 
by  the  Christian  Scriptures,  even  were  the  assertion  maintain- 
able ;  and  as  to  Tithes  being  of  Divine  origin^  if  this  is  all  which 
is.  to  be  contended,  the  fact  would,  with  just  the  same  degree  of 
efiect,  maintain  the  right  to  call  for  the  observance  of  any  other 
positive  institution,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. .  Whatever  then  be  the  precise  language  of  the  present 
advocates  for  Tithes,  we  apprehend  tfiat  if  we  are  to  attribute 
any  meaning  to  that  language,  we  must  Understand  them,  as  as- 
serting that  Tithes  are  countenanced  by  Divine  sanction.  ,  But 
perhaj)s  our  readers  may  be  more  successful  in  extricating  them 
from  the  dilemma  than  we  have  been,  and  we  therefore  extract 
those  passages  from  the  pamphlets  of  Archdeacon  Coxe,  which 
tjirow  any  light  on  his  view  of  the  subject. 

•  <<  What,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  "  has  been  so  long  sanctified 
>y  law,  and  by  religiotiy  by  statute,  by  canon,  and  by  custom,- it  Is 
lot  necessary  to  support   at  length."  Later  to  F.  LeieiepEsq.  M.P, 
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.*  Its  advocates,  you  say,  speak  of  it  (the  institution  of  Tithes)  as  of 
great  antiquity.  Truly  I  know  none  of  its  opponents  who  have  yet 
called  its  antiquity  in  question.  In  our  own  country  it  can  be  traced  to 
the  earliest  period  of  our  authentic  history  ;  but  its  principle  is  darned 
Jrom  a  high  and  sacred  source,  of  which  no  believer  in  Revelation  can 
speak  wit/iout  respect.*    First  Letter* 

'  I  did  not  ground  the  title  of  the  Church  of  England  to  its  pro- 
perty exclusively  on  divine  right,  nor  did  I  deny  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  alter  and  amend  the  laws.  I  do  not  shrink  from  any  of  the 
sentiments  which  I  formerly  expressed  :  and  I  still  maintain  the  sa- 
cred origin  and  high  antiquity  of  tithe,  in  contradiction  to  the  positions 
which  it  is  the  object  of  your  reply  to  establish.'     Second  letter. 

*  You  enumerate  the  authorities  which  support  your  opinion  against 
divine  right,  and  return  to  your  leading  principle,  and  the  biblical 
and  historical  disquisitions  on  which  it  rests.      1  shall  first  examine 

Jrour  authorities,  and  then  scrutinize  your  scriptural,  historical,  and 
egal  inquiry.    And  first,  as  to  your  authorities. 

'  Before  you  commence  your  inquiry,  you  make  fair  professions  of 
impartiality  and  candour  ;  you  sav,  p.  10. « the  subject  nas  Leen  dis- 
"  cussed  by  various  eminent  and  well  informed  men,  at  too  much 
"  length  to  allow  me  to  give  more  than  an  abstract  of  some  of  their 
''  opinions."  From  this  declaration,  who  would  not  suppose  that  you 
had  consulted  the  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  complicated  ouestion, 
which  embraces  a  wide  field  of  divinity,  law,  and  history.  Has  this 
been  your  conduct  ?  No,  Sir,  quite  the  contrary.  You  have  princi- 
pally consulted  Selden's  History  of  Tithes,  a  very  learned  and  labo- 
rious work,  but  extremely  partial  and  prejudiced  ;  for  he  wrote  it  to 
throw  an  odium  on  the  clergy,  at  a  time  when  the  puritans  were  be- 
ginning to  form  their  hostile  attempts  against  the  church  and  the 
throne:  it  is  accordingly  filled  with  numerous  misrepresentations, 
false  conclusions,  wilful  omissions,  and  garbled  passages,  or  perverted 
authorities. 

'  On  this  account  his  antagonist,  Comber,  justly  accuses  him  in 
these  words,  which  may  be  no  less  justly  applied  to  you  : — "  He  that 
**  reads  the  book  itself  will  find  that  {forgetting  these  fair  professions) 
4t  he  conceals  some  of  the  best  proofs  for  tithes,  rejects  others,  and 
"  questions  all  that  that  seem  to  establish  the  divine  right,  or  univer- 
•'  sal  practice  of  tithes;  greedily  searching  after,  and  plausibly  set- 
"  ting  off,  all  that  appears  against  it."  In  these  circumstances  you 
ought  to  have  consulted  with  care  and  diligence  those  writers,  no  less 
learned  and  able  than  Selden,  who  have  refuted  or  controverted  his 
opinions ;  for  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  his  book  occasioned  a  long 
and  vehement  controversy,  and  that  his  positions  were  completely  re- 
futed, specifically  and  directly  by  Bishop  Montagu  and  Dean  Comber, 
"by  Archdeacon  Tillesley,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Nettle,  and 
incidentally  by  Bishop  Still  ingfleet,  in  his  Rights  and  Duties  of  the 
Clergy,  Prideaux,  and  many  other  divines. 

•  This  is  precisely  that  species  of  rhetorical  trickery  to  be  most 
wvtrety  deprecated  in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects.  Meaning  no- 
thing, tt  passes  with  the  thoughtless  for  a  great  deal. 
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'  Tour  next  authority  is  Sir  Simon  Degge,  The  passage  which  you 
here  quoted  he  does  not  give  as  his  awn  opinion,  bat  ai  that*  of  the 
common  lawyers,  in  opposition  to  the  canonists;  and  the  maxim 
which  they  lay  down  is  what  no  one  now  doubts,  namely,  that  where 

the  common  and  canon  law  differ,  the  common  law  is  to  be  preferred. 
You  have,  however,  not  chosen  to  insert  a  passage  from  the  same 
author,  which,  though  not  quite  so  well  sprinkled  with  law  latin, 
might  yet  have  taught  you  to  consider  the  subject  with  more  caution. 
He  tells  you — «*  Be  they  due  jure  divino,jure  ecclesiastico,  or  jure  ftu- 
"  mano.  I  conceive  the  difference  cannot  be  great,  since,  as  it  must 
"  necessarily  be  confessed,  they  have  been  given  and  consecrated 
"  Deo  et  sanctce  ecclesia,  and  so  being  dedicated  to  God  and  his 
44  service  (in  my  poor  judgment)  the  taking  them  away  from  the 
"  proper  u*e  and  end  cannot  be  less  sacrilegious  than  if  they  were, 
€t  without  dispute,  jure  divino.'* 

*  Your  quotation  from  Rayner  onlv  proves  the  opinion  of  Anthony 
Pearson,  and  what  is  reported  of  W'ickliffe,  who  indeed  was  so  extra- 
vagant in  his  conceits,  or  so  hostile  to  his  order,  as  to  declare  that  the 
clergy,  instead  of  having  temporal  possessions,  ought  to  subsist  by 
begging.  You,  however,  omit  another  passage  which  was  not  ex- 
actly to  your  purpose,  and  therefore  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  submit 
it  to  your  consideration.  I  think  it  deserves  your  attention,  as  shew- 
ing in  what  light  your  favourite  lawyer  might  possibly  have  regarded 
the  advocates  for  a  forcible  commutation  of  tithe.  "  Several  solemn 
"  determinations,  recorded  in  the  course  of  these  sheets,  must  con- 
"  vince  the  most  sceptic  reader  that  the  rector  demands  his  tithes  as 
"  his  legal  property  and  inheritance,  of  common  right:  aid  the 
"  vicar,  by  virtue  of  his  endowment,  or  by  prescription  or  usage  ;  and 
"  that  consequently  they  both  have  severally  and  respectively  a  moat 
"  just,  equal,  and  apparent  claim  to  the  coercion  of  the  civil  power, 
"  to  recover  such  their  lawful  dues,  as  much  as  any  heir  of  the  king* 
•*  dom,  when  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  any  part  of  his  patertaal 
"  or  other  estate  is  illegally  detained  from  him.  So  that  the  popu- 
"  lar  clamour  raised  against  this  reverend  order  of  men  cannot  hare 
originally  proceeded  from  want  of,  or  defect  in,  their  title  to  such 
demands  :  no,  the  very  contrary,  in  my  most  humble  opinion,  hath 
been  the  cause  of  their  injurious  treatment ;  for  the  indisputable 
clearness  of  the  clergyman's  title  to  tithes  hath  occasioned  all  the 
"  malevolent  complaints  made  against  them,  which  have  been  propagated 
"  by  designing  men,  interested  to  vilify  these  sacred  characters,  tn  or- 
"  der  to  conceal  their  own  iniquitous  practioes,  put  in  use  for  the  shame* 
"  Jul  purpose  of  cheating  ami  robbing  this  holy  body  of  the  only  sub* 
"  sistence  provided  for  them,  and  which  is  allowed  them  both  by  TUs 
"  iawof  Goo  and  Man." 

*  —  Were  the  question  relating  to  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  to 
tithe  to  be  decided  by  the  number  of  opinions,  I  could  produce  against 
you  the  early  fathers,  councils,  popes,  emperors,  and  kings ;  and 
finally  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  Christendom,  during  a  long 
series  of  ages.  To  descend  to  later  times  :  without  reckoning  the 
clerical  •^♦?«*onists  of  Selden,  bis  authority  is  fully  counterbalanced 
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by  that  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  was  equally  distinguished  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  antiquary,  and  who  wrote  a  learned  and  laborious 
taeatise,  pbovivg  the  divine  right  to  tithes,  about  the  same  period 
when  Selden  produced  the  work  from  which  you  have  so  liberally 
borrowed. 

'  I  have  therefore  shewn  that  the  principal  authorities  to  which  you 
appeal  are  either  questionable,  or  without  weight ;  and  that  the  others 
ettner  speak  doubtfully  on  the  subject,  or  decide  against  yon. 

'  I  shall  now  advert  to  your  biblical  and  historical  investigation  of 
scriptural  and  other  history.  This  investigation  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  : — First,  the  introduction  of  tithe  into  the  Christian  church 
in  general ;  and  secondly,  its  establishment  and  history  in  England. 

'  1.  The  introduction  of  tithe  into  the  Christian  church. 

'  As  I  do  not  mean  to  make  these  pages  a  commentary  on  difficult 
passages  of  holy  writ,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  follow  you  in 
all  your  references  to  scripture.  For  this  reason  I  shall  pass  over 
the  instances  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  the  mode  of  giving  and 
distributing  tithe  under  the  levitical  law,  because  the  subjects  ia  dis- 
cussion are  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Christians. 

'  I  shall  proceed  to  your  first  proof.  You  observe  (p.  11)  that  you 
"  cannot  discover  that  tithe  was  ever  ordered  by  our  Saviour  to  be 
given  after  the  change  of  the  law/'  &c  And  again,  (p.  29) — "  that 
the  levitical  law,  which  commanded  the  giving  of  tithes,  ftc.  was 
changed  by  our  Saviour  himself,  as  was  also  the  priesthood;  and  that 
the  law  for  giving  of  tithes  was  not  re-established  by  Christ  must  be 
presumed,  because  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  due  to  the  Christian  church,"  &c/ 

4 1  shall  not  attempt  either  to  controvert  or  defend  the  principle  of 
divine  right ,  which  has  found  many  learned  and  able  advocates;  but 
shall  confine  my  examination  to  such  points  as  may  prove  my  asser- 
tion, that  tithe  is  of  divine  origin,  or  derives  its  principle  from  Holy 
Writ. 

'  You  are  not  justified  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  considering 
tithe  as  abolished  by  the  change  of  the  law ;  nor  in  presuming  that 
it '  must  fall  of  course^  because  it  was  not  re-established  by  Christ, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  due  to  the  Christian 
church. 

*  It  would  be  superfluous  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  did  not  positively  enjoin  the  payment  of  tithes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  if  Christ  did  not  expressly  confirm  this 
part  of  the  Jewish  institution,  yet  he  was  so  far  from  expressly 
repealing  it,  that  in  his  censure  of  the  Pharisees,  Matth.  23,  xxtfi, 
and  Luke  18,  ii.  he  mentions  the  payment  of  tithe,  as  *'  what  ought 
to  be  done."  St.  Paul,  also,  not  only  speaks  of  tithe  without  any 
expression  indicative  of  its. repeal,  hut  in  comparing  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish  priesthood,  he  observes  ; 
1  Cor.  9.  xiii,  xiv.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  they  which  minister 
"  about  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple?  and  they  , 
"  which  wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar? 

'  "  Even  so  hath  the  Loud  ordained,  that  they  tohich  preach  the  ■ 
"  Gospel,  should  live  of  the  Gospel*9*  \  '   \ 
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«  From  these  expressions,  and  many  others  scattered  through  the 
New  Testament,  no  one  who  believes  Revelation,  can  doubt,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church  are  entitled. to  a  proper  main* 
tenance  by  divine  ordinance.  The  quantity  and  nature  of  that  main- 
tenance are  therefore  the  only  points  which  admit  of  investigation* 

t-  *  Those  who  assert  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  adduce  these  very 
expressions,  in  proof  of  their  opinion ,  and  contend  that  the  precept  of 
St.  Paul,  in  particular,  implies  the  payment  of  tithe  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  had  been  previously  paid  to 
the  Jewish  priesthood.   Of  this  opinion  were  most  of  the  early  fathers* 

.  *  Those  who  assert  the  divine  origin  or  principle  of  tithe,  are  content 
to  abide  by  the  literal  meaning  of  these  passages,  namely,  that  the 
clergy  are  entitled  to  a  proper  maintenance  by  divine  command.  The 
specific  quantity,  or  tithe,  they  consider  as  established  by  the  early, 
christians,  during,  or  soon  after  the  apostoUc  age,  in  imitation  of  the 
precedent  given  by  the  Levitical  law,  and  founded  by  implication  on 
the  precept  of  St.  Paul.' 

We  do  not  follow  Mr.  Coxe  into  the  succeeding'  discussion, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  payment  of  Tithes  in  the  Christian 
Church,  because  we  conceive  that  the  question  whether  such 
payment  was  first  enjoined  in  the  third  century  of  Christianity, 
or  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  bears  with  about  as  much  importance 
upon  the  real  question  at  issue,  namely,  the  Divine  sanction  of 
Tithes,  as  the  other  redoubtable  points  which  it  has  been'thought 
fit  to  agitate  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  videlicet,  whether 
Dr.  Watson  or  Mr.  Place,  a  barrister,  was  the  author  of  the 
book  commonly  called  *  Watson's  Clergyman's  Law,'*  or  whe- 
ther .the  name  of '  Pietro  Soave  Polano,9  annexed  to  the  History 
of  tli e  Council  of  Trent,  is  not  an  anagram  for  that  of  Father 
Paul. 

the  substance  of  what  we  are  to  glean  from  the  extracted 
passages,  appears  tQ  us  to  be— 1st,  That  Tithes  are  at  all  events 
of  Divine  origin.  "  2ndly.  That  those  who  have  attempted  to 
deny  their  claim  to  Divine  authority,  have  been  refuted.    Sdly. 


*  "  It  b  unlucky  that  you  should  ground  so  important  an  assertion 
on  the  authority  of  a  feigned  name ;  for  the  real  author  of  Watson's 
Clergyman's  Law  was  Mr.  Place,  a  banister.99  Three  Letters,  p.  19. 
We  really  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  thing  more  pitiful 
than  this  for  a  long  time.  Besides,  we  would  beg  to  ask,  If  Mr.  Place, 
a  barrister,  chooses  to  publish  a  book,  with  all  accustomed  gravity, 
under  the  name  of  Dr.  Watson,  why  has  not  Mr.  Benett,  or  any  one 
else,  a  full  right  to  cite  that  book  by  the  name  of  Watson9s  Clergy* 
man's  Law  >  ]f  we  had  occasion  to  quote  a  passage  from  bis,  Majesty9! 
most  gracious  Speech  of  the  17th  October,  1796,  we  are  not  aware 
that  we  are  under  any  obligation;  critical  or  moral,  to  give  our  mar- 

fiiiftl  reference  to  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Win,  Pitt  to  both 
fauses  of  Parliament. 
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That  Tithes,  as  payabl  eunder  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  are  not 
abolished  by  the  change  of  the  Law,  nor  do  they  fall,  of  course, 
because  not  re-established  by  Christ.  4thly.  That  if  Tithes  were 
not  established  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  form,  they  were  in 
effect ;  and  that  whether  those  are  mistaken  who  assert  that  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul,  "  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
"  they  which  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  of  the  Gospel," 
implies  the  payment  of  Tithe,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  previously  paid  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  is  what  Mr. 
Coxe  does  not  feel  himself  qualified  to  decide,  as  be  neither  ex- 
pressly denies  nor  admits  it.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  startled 
at  this  summary,  but  we  entreat  them  to  turn  back  again  to  the 
extracted  pages,  to  exonerate  us  from  any  kind  of  misrepresent* 
ation. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  Divine  origin 
of  Tithes,  impotent  as  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  qualify  our  surprise 
at  the  misconception,  when  we  look  back  to  the  leaning  there  has 
been  among  divines  of  all  ages,  and  more  especially  the  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  identify  many  of  the  Apostolic  or- 
dinances and  precepts,  with  the  positive  requisitions  of  the  Mo- 
saic Law.  Losing  sight  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  the  momentous  consequences  resulting  from 
Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  the  consequent  termination  of  a 
human  priesthood,  a  large  pro|K>rtion  of  our  theological  writings 
is  occupied  in  a  laborious,  not  to  say  pedantic  reticulation  of 
the  typical  observances  and  injunctions  of  that  particular  people, 
ordained  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  promised  salvation, 
with  the  simple  institutions  and  precepts  which  were  delivered 
to  the  believers  in  Christ,  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  that  liberty 
wherewith  he  had  made  them  free.  By  a  strange  perversion  of 
understanding,  the  shadow  has  been  called  in  to  define  the  sub- 
stance,— the  final  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  and 
purposes,  has  been  supposed  to  find  its  sanctity  and  its  comment 
in  the  imperfect  anticipations  of  those  who  were  under  the  veil ; 
and  men,  walking  in  the  noon-day  light  of  the  Gospel,  have 
returned  to  seek  further  illumination  from  that  leaser  glory 
"  which  was  done  away,"  and  which  the  Apostle  expressly  de- 
clares "  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
"excelleth." 

There  is  a  deep  fallacy  about  all  this,  which  we  hardly  know 
how  to  fathom.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  men  in  the  profes- 
sional as  well  as  voluntary  practice  of  continual  perusal  of  the 
Bible,  wilfully  overlooking  or  laying  aside  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation.  And  surely,  if 
there  be  one  doctrinal  point  in  the  New  Testament,  more  amply 
enlarged  upon  or  forcibly  impressed  than  others,  it  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  completion  of  toe  purposes  of  the  Law,  the  termina- 
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tion  of  its  rites,  and  the  abolition  of  its  sanction,  by  the  fulfilment 
of  those  promises  to  which  the  Law  was  subservient,  the  com- 
mencement of  that  real  priesthood  in  the  person  of  the  glorified 
Messiah,  which  in  Aaron  was  but  a  shadow,  and  the  dissolution 
(or  death,  as  the  Apostle  emphatically  calls  it)  of  that  bond 
wherein  the  law  held  the  children  of  disobedience. 

Now,  it  does  utterly  surpass  our  conception,  how  the  admis- 
sion of  such  a  fact  as  the  determination  of  the  priesthood  of 
many  by  the  commencement  of  that  unchangeable  priesthood  of 
Christ,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  assertion  of  the  continuing 
■•notion  of  any  one  of  those  ordinances  which  came  with  tho 
priesthood  of  Aaron.  "  For  the  priesthood  being  changed, 
*'  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  or  the  law.  For.be  of 
*'  whom  these  things  are  spoken,  pertaineth  to  another  tribe, 
"  of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar.  For  it 
"  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah ;  of  mhich 
"  tribe  Monet  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood."* 

But,  says  Mr.  Coxe  '  you  are  not  authorised  in  considering 

*  Tithe  ai  abolished  by  the  change  of  the  Law.'  There  were 
then,  we  suppose  be  intends,  some  special  exemptions  from  the 
universal  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  the  commandment ; 
there  were  some  parts  of  the  service  of  the  altar,  which  the 
"  loll,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  and  oblation"  of  him  who 
u  entered  into  heaven  itself  and  not  into  "  the  holy  pUces 
"  made  with  hands,"  was  not  of  power  to  dispense  with.  We 
have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Coxe,  as  a  man  of  talents  and  at 
a  writer,  but  be  must  pardon  us  if  on  these  points  we  choose-to 
be,  guided  rather  by  St.  Paul,  than  by  men  of  later  ages. 
"  Now  we  knom  (says  the  Apostle)  that  what  things  soever 
"  the  Law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  tinder  the  Law." 
Rom.  in.  19.  Now,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  might  pre- 
vail among  the  converted  Jews,  or  even  among  the  Apostles 
themselves,  with  regard  to  their  complete  emancipation  from  tho 
works  of  the  Law,  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple,  we  an 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  those  works  could  become  ' 
obligatory  on  the  Gentile  converts,  or  how  they  to  whom  the 
Law  had  never  been  delivered,  could  in  any  sense  be  said  to'be 

*  under  the  Law.'  Were  it  then  even  to  be  admitted,  that  the  en- 
trance of  Christ  into  the  holy  place,  "  once  for  all,"  fell  short  of 
complete  effect  in  dispensing  with  all  the  works  of  the  Law,  we 
do  not  see  how  the  argument  would  be  helped,  as  it  applies  to  tint 
Continuance  of  auy  Divine  sanction  for  the  taking  of  tithes  at 
this  day,  since  the  mere  continuance  of  the  institution  under  the  -„' 
sanction  of  the  law,  could  affect  those  only  upon  whom  the  Law 
wasoblig&tory  previous tosuch par tiafaboli tion,  aud  consequently  '". 
would  attach  upon  none  but  the  descendants  of  Abraham,     But 
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His  argument  in  fnvour  of  Tithes,  from  the  sanction  of  the  Law, 
fails  in  every  poiittof  view;  for,  if  there  be  any  obligation  to  pay  theui 
by  reason  of  a  positive  law,  that  obligation  can  necessarily  be  dis- 
charged no  otherwise  than  by  paying  them  lo  that  description 
■I  perMM,  ami  for  those  purposes,  to  which  they  were  ordained 
by  such  positive  law.  It  is  incumbent  on  those,  therefore,  who 
would  support  the  right  to  Tithes  upon  this  argument,  m  refer 
«3  to  the  persons  who  are  qualified,  either  by  fulfilling  or  repre- 
imi'aag  the  character  designated  by  the  law,  to  give  us  a  An- 
■barge  from  its  penal  sanction.  That  all  right  to  Mich  eha- 
•acter  in  propria  jure  has  teased  to  exist,  the  Jews  themselves 
will  inform  us,  having,  with  a  degree  of  propriety  which  bears 
rather  hard  npon  the  argument,  discontinued  (he  payment  of 
Tithes  ever  since  the  destruction  of  the.  Temple ;  and  to  assert  that 
my  pretensions  to  such  character  exist,  juro  repretemttttiauiit, 
i  the  Christian  ministry,  is  to  evince  a  more  profound  igsu- 
ancti  of  the  Christian  scheme,  than  any  person  of  liberal  cduca- 
ion  would  choose  to  be  reproached  with;  since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  not  only  that  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron  terminated  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Esthood  of  Christ,  but  that  the  latter  priesthood  became  eternal 
and  unchangeable  in  Him,  "  seeing  lie  aver  lieeth  to  make  in- 
¥  teroessioii  for  us."  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  priesthood  upon 
•arlli,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  that  unity  of  title  which  believer- 
acquire  in  the  Divine  prerogatives  of  the  Messiah,  and  by  which, 
as  all  believers  are  co-heirs  with  him  of  his  kingdom, .<  U 
may  likewise  be  said  to  ho  priests  with  him,  and  constitute,  as  St. 
Peter  expresses  it, "  a  royal  priesthood."*  Now, how  believers  are 
to  pay  Tithes  to  themselves,  Mr.  Coxe  has  not  informed  us,  nor 
do  we  believe  that  thismode  of  discharging  the  obligation,  were 
it  practicable,  is  such  a  one  as  would  meet  with  his  approbation. 
We  proceed  then  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  argument, 
namely,  the  sanction  given  to  Tillies  by  the  founders  of  tin? 
Christian  Church  ;  for  the  supporters  of  an  entlowed  church 
lay  their  claims  to  Divine    authority  qudcunque  «m  d 

■  I  Pet.  ii.  9.  Hence,  in  some  of  the  remonstrances  ngiiwi 
Tithes  at  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  contended,  tin 
Tithes  ought  not  to  be  paid,  among  other  reasons,  '  Because  the  re- 
quiring and  paying  of  tithes  is  an  implicit  denying  that  Cl«u*  s 
come  in  the  flesh.  I)  or  if  there  be  not  a  change  in  the  law,  then  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron  remaius.  Heb.vii.  12.  And  if  that  priesthocki 
remains,  then  Christ  is  not  yet  come.  The  law  was  our  schooltsotttt 
unto  Christ,  ami  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  * 
schoolmaster.  Gal  iii.  H,  <>$.  ir  wo  must  still  be  In  bom 
the  dements  of  the  world,  then  God  hath  Dot  yet  sent  forth  his  Son, 
as  appears  in  Gal.  iv.  3,4,5.'  See  Appendix  to  Pearson'*  Grtzt 
CaicofTiiAes,p,di, 
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3^  say  they,  tithes  are  not  dow  due  by  the  Leyiticftl  law,  they 
•re  to  be  considered  as  authorized  by  the  ordinances,  or  conn* 
taanced  by  the  expressions  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

•  We  apprehend  this  assertion  owes  its  existence  to  the  same 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  as  the  argument  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, and  requires  little  more  than  a  simple  recurrence  to 
those  circumstances,  to  be  disposed  of.  Jesus  Christ,  while  in 
the  flesh,  was  most  undoubtedly  under  the  Law,  and  therefore* 
*s  concerning  his  manhood,  was  as  much  bound  to  obedience  to 
tbe  works  of  the  Law,  as  any  other  of  the  descendants  of  AtSrar 
bem.  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  was  not  only  under  the  Lav,  as 
man,  but  as  more  than  man,  he  came  to  fulfil  the  Law,  which  up 
Man  had  ever  done ;  and  by  perfect  obedienoe*  under  all  the 
{■trinities  of  humanity,  at  once  to  establish  the  justice  and  vin- 
dicate the  righteousness  of  God,  and  to  become  the.  justifier  of 
Utom  to  whom,  by  faith,  his  obedience  should  be  imputed- 

•  Updn  these  points,  we  conceive,  there  can  be  no  difference 
fcetffeen  us  and  Mr.  Coxe. 

*  Now,  if  Christ  was  under  the  Law,  he  was  as  much  under  one 
part  of  it  as  another;  as  much  under  the  ceremonial  la*  Jul 
wider  the  moral  law.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  EvangftUstt 
feed  actually  recorded  instances  of  the  payment  of  XUhes  bj 
Gbfist,  or  his  Apostles  by  his  direction,  what  would  that  conoer* 
priievers  ?  Jesus  Christ  was  oircumcised ;  he  was  presented 
in  the  Temple;  he  observed  the  Passover,  the  feast  pf  tfo# 
Dedication,  the  Jewfsh  Sabbath  : — all  these  facts  are  distinctly 
teeorded ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  they  are  examples. 
Besides,  tbe  fact  which  a  Christian  minister  would  have  to  make 
$ot,  is,  not  that  Christ  paid  tithes  to  the  Levites,  but  that  he 
claimed  them  himself;  and  as,  during  the  mission  of  Christ 
*p<on  earth,  his  character  of  priest  had  not  commenced,  there 
«ot»ld  of  course  be  no  shadow  of  reason  to  found  such  claim 
npon. 

'*  It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  abode  of  Christ 
in  Judea,  not  only  was  he  himself  subject  to  the  works  of  the 
JUty,  but  that  the  Law  was  likewise  in  full  foroe  on  all  by  whom 
lie  was  surrounded.  The  approach  of  the  event  which  was 
to  exempt  them  Who  believed  in  him,  from  "being  subject 
?  to  ordinances,"  could  in  no  ways  diminish  the  rigour  of 
tjbe.  existing  yoke.  Jesus,  therefore,  in  addressing  the  Jews, 
fltfdresses  them  uniformly  as  Jew$ ;  he  exhorts  them  tp  obe- 
jfUesce  to  the  works  of  the  Law,  at  the. same  time  that  he  en- 
joins repentance  as  the  fittest  preparation  for  the.  approaching 
Cmulgaiioo.  He  is  occupied,  not  in  announcing  to  them  the 
al  eaancip  ion  from  the  bondage  of  the  Commandotent, 
Which  should  oe  procured  by  the  shedding  of  bis  blood*  (a 
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doctrine  which  appears  to  have  been  reserved  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced slate  of  the  Christian  converts,)  but  in  calling  llwif 
attention  to  Hie  spirituality  «f  the  Law,  as  the  means  of  con- 
vincing i!i, 'in  how  tat  their  ritaa!  observances  fell  short  of  any 
such  obedience  as  could  lie  relied  upon  for  acceptance  with 
(~;<>il,  and  thereby  preparing  their  minds  for  the  ret* 
the  Gospel.  All  this  wc  conceive,  must  be  very  olear  to  all 
persons  who  rend  their  Bibles  with  attention  What  does  it 
mail  then  for  (be  purpose  in  question,  that  among  tho  other 
works  of  the  Law  lo  which  Jesus  exhorted  the  obedience  of 
the  Jens",  he  should  have  included  the  payment  of  Tithes,  as 
one  of  Hie  things  which  they,  being  under  the  Law,  t) 
in  doing  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  bill  fthjefe  M 
not  exempt  them  from  (be  observance  of  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  Law,  or  entitle  them  to  "  pass  over  judgement  atid  the 
"  love  of  (Jod  ?" 

Besides,  the  argument,  if  any,  to  be  derived  from  thii 
saying  of  our  Saviour,  is  ultimately  involved  in  precisely 
the  same  absurdity  as  the  argument  from  the  Levitical  law  ; 
lor  if  that  saying  imposes  any  obligation  on  us  to  the  pMUMM 
of  Tithes,  we  must  discharge  the  obligation,  by  paying  Tithe, 
in  that  sense  in  which  the  words  arc  used  in  the  passage  H 
question  ;  and  can  never  plead  as  a  performance,  the  doing  ol 
it  totally  different  thing,  with  a  totally  different  meaning, 
because  that  thing  happens  to  be  designated  by  a  synonymou- 
name. 

In  reference  to  the  support  to  be  derived  by  the  advocatci 
of  Tithes,  from  any  other  expressions  of  our  Saviour  or  th< 
Apoalles,  more  immediately  addressed  to  the  circumstances  ol 
the  Christian  church,  we  shall  content  ourselves  tiilh  extracting 
a  few  passages  from  Milton's  "  Likeliest  means  lo  reWn 
"  hirelings  out  of  the  Church,"  as  containing,  in  an  hnftfW&tv< 
form,  the  substance  of  what  must  occur  to  those  in  the  practiw 
of  unprejudiced  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Coxe,  as  that  advanced  l_i 
some  writers  to  prove  Tithes  an  apostolic  ordinance,  is  the  vrr; 
text  chosen  by  Milton  to  demonstrate  their  absolute  excluskn 
from  the  Christian  regimen. 

*  Hire  (says  he)  of  itself  is  neither  unlawful,  nor  a  wordo" 
'  any  evil  note,  signifying  no  more  than  a  due  recompetw 
*  or  reward  ;  as  when  onr  Saviour  sailli,  "  the  labourer  ii 
'  worthy  of  his  hire."  That  which  makes  it  so  dangerous  i( 
'  the  Church,  and  properly  makes  the  hireling  a  word  alway 
'  of  evil  signification,  is  cither  the  excess  thereof,  or  (he  undix 
'  manner  of  giving  and  taking  it.  What  harm  the  ew« 
'  thereof  brought  to  the  Church,  perhaps  was  not  found  bt 
t  experience  till  the  days  of  ConsUntiiie,  who  out  of  bis  tea 
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*  thinking  he  could  be  never  too  liberally  a  nursing  father  of 
4  the  Church,  might  be  not  unfitly  said  to  have  cither  over 

*  laid  it,  or  choked  it  in  the  nursing.  Which  was  foretold,  as 
4  is  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  traditions,  by  a  voice  heard  from 
c  heaven  on  the  very  day  that  those  great  donations  and  Churob 
4  revenues  were  given,  crying  aloud,    "  This   day  is  poison 

*  poured  iuto  the  Church."  Which  the  event  soon  after  veri*. 
'  fied,  as  appears  by  another  no  less  ancient  observation,  "  That 
^Religion  brought  forth  wealth,  and   the  daughter  devoured 

'  the  mother." 

♦  *  *    ,  «■  * 

1  Not  only  the  excess  of  hire  in  wealthiest  times,  but  also  the 

*  undue  and  vicious  taking  orgiving  it,  though  but  small  or  mean, 
f  as  in  the  primitive  times,  gave  to  hirelings  occasion,  though 
'  not  intended,  yet  sufficient  to  creep  at  first  into  the  Church. 

*  Which  argues  also  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility 

*  to  remove  them  quite,  unless  every  minister  were  as  St.  Paul, 
f  contented  to  teach  gratis  ;  hut  few  such  are  to  be  found.  At 
'therefore  we  cannot  justly  take  away  all  hire  in  the  Church, 

*  because  we  cannot  otherwise  quite  remove  all  hirelings,  so 
'  are  we  not  for  the  impossibility  of  removing  them  all,  to  use 
'therefore  no  endeavour  that  fewest  may  come  in  ;  but  rather, 
4  in  regard  the  evil,  do  what  we  can,  will  always  be  incumbent 
\  and  unavoidable,  to  use  our  utmost  diligence  bow  it  may 
f  be  least  dangerous  :  which  will  be  likeliest  effected  if  we 
'  consider,  first,  what  recompence  God  hath  ordained  should 
f  he  given  to  ministers  of  the  Church;  (for  that  a  recompence 
?  ought  to  be  given  them,  and  may  by  them  justly  be  received, 

*  pur  Saviour  himself  from  the  very  light  of  reason  apd  4>f 
i  .equity  bath  declared,  Luke  x.  7,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy 
I  .of  his  hire;")  next,  by  whom  ;  and  lastly,  in  what  manner. 

.  *  What  recompense  ought  to  be  given  to  Church  Ministers, 
'God  hath  answerably  ordained  according  to  that  difference 
/.which  he  hath  manifestly  put  between  the  Law.  apd,  the 
/  Gospel.  Under  the  Law  he  gave  them  tithes ;  under  tfee 
/  Gospel,  having  left  all  things  in  his  Church  to  charity  and 
'christian  freedom,  he  hath  givea  them  only  what  is  justly 

*  given  them.     That,  as   well  under  the  Gospel,  as  under  the 
*  Law,  say  our  English  divines,  and  they  only  of  all  prottstants 

'  is  tithes  ;  and  they  say  true,  if  any  man  be  so  minded  to  give 
.'  them  of  his  own  the  tenth  or  twentieth ;  but  that  the  law 
'  therefore  of  tithes  is  in  force  under  the  Gospel,  all  other  pro- 
'  testant  divines,  though  equally  concerned,  yet  constantly  deny. 
J  For  although  hire  to  the  labourer  be  of  moral  and  perpetual 
/  right,  yet  that  special  kind  of  hire,  the  tenth,  can  be  qfno 
'  right  a  necessity,  but  to  that  special  labour  for  which  .God 
t  ordained  it.    That  special  labour  \yas  tfye  lejitical  and  oere^ 
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monial  service  of  the  tabernacle,  Numb,  xviii.  21,  SI,  which  is 
now  abolished,  the  right  therefore  of  that  special  hire  must 
needs   be   withal  abolished,  as  being  also  ceremonial.     That 

^ tithes  were  ceremonial  is  plain,  not  being  given  to  the  Levkes 
till  they  had  been  first  offered  a  heave  offering  to  the  Lord, 
ver.  24,  28.  He  then  who  by  that  law  brings  tithes  into  the 
Gospel,  of  necessity  brings  in  withal  a  sacrifice  and  an  altar ; 
without  which  tithes  by  that  law  were  unsanctified  and  pol- 
luted, ver.  32,  and  therefore  never  thought  on  in  the  first 
Christian  times,  till  ceremonies,  altars,  and  oblations,  by  an 
ancienter  corruption  were  brought  back  long  before.  And 
yet  the  Jews,  ever  since  their  temple  was  destroyed,  though 
they  have  rabbis  and  teachers  of  their  law,  yet  pay  no  tithes, 
as  having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  temple  where  to  pay  them, 
no  altar  whereon  to  hallow  them  :  which  argues  that  the 
Jews  themselves  never  thought  tithes  moral,  but  ceremonial 
only.    That  Christians  therefore  should  take  them  up,   when 

r  Jews  have  laid  them  down,  must  needs  be  very  absurd  and 
preposterous.  Next  it  is  as  clear  in  the  same  chapter,  that 
the  Priests  and  Levites  had  not  tithes  for  their  labour  only 
in  the  tabernacle,  but  in  regard  they  were  to  have  no  other 
part  nor  inheritance  in  the  land,  ver.  20,  24,  and  by  that 
means  for  a  teot\  lost  a  twelfth.  But  our  Levites  under* 
going  no  such  law  of  deprivement,  can  have'  no  right  to  any 
such  compensation,  nay,  if  by  this  law  they  will  have  tithes, 

can  have  no  inheritance  of  land,  but  forfeit  what  they  have*. 

*  *  •  *  * 

■  «  -    ■     ■     i.    i  ■ i ii  i      i  ■ i    » i,  ■        n       I,  ,       ii    i^ — — m* 

*  In  Mr.  Gourlay's  Right  to  Church  Property  secured,  a  pamphlet 
conspicuous  for  an  originality  and  vigorousness  of  remark,  of  the 
highest  order,  and  sometimes  almost  amounting  to  sublimity,  there 
is  the  following  new  and  striking  observation.     '  When  this  order 

•  was  first  appointed,  there  was  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  scheme 
'  of  tithe  to  the  purposes  and  views  of  the  institution  of  the  priest- 
1  hood.    The  priestnood  was  a  whole  tribe,  and  the  sacred  duties 

•  were  hereditary.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  having  a  tenth  of  the  gross 
'  produce  of  the  soil,  would  multiply  nearly  after  the  same  rate*  as 
1  the  other  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  thus  the  proportion  of  priests,  in 

•  point  of  number,  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  would  always  be  main* 

•  tained  nearly  the  same. 

9  When  tithes  are  appropriated  to  a  certain  fixed  number  of  priests* 
t  the  issue  is  very  different. .  With  increased  cultivation,  tithes  in- 
f  crease  greatly,  and  also  the  population.  The  limited  number  of 
'  priests,  under  the  increase  of  tithe,  have  their  relative  situation 
1  in  society  very  much  changed.  They  become  richer ;  and  as  indo- 
'  lence  and  vice  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  wealth,  less  duty 

•  will  be  performed  in  the  priestly  office,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its 
9  need,  increased  by  a  growing  population. 

<  This  statement  exhibits  a  striking  control  between  the  divint 
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1  Although  H  be  sufficient  to  have  proved  in  general  the 
abolishing  of  tithes,  as  part  of  the  judaical  or  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  abolished  all,  as  well  that  before  as  that  after  Moses ; 
jet  I  shall  further  prove  them  abrogated  by  an  express  ordi- 
nance of  the  Gospel,  founded  not  on  any  type,  or  that  muni* 
cipal  law  of  Moses,  but  oh  moral  and  general  equity  given  us 
instead.'  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14.  *  Know  ye  not,  that  they  who  mi- 
nister about  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple ;  and 
they  which  wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?  So 
also  the  Lord  hath  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel, 
should  live  of  the  Gospel  ?'  He  saith  not,  should  live  on  things 
which  were  of  the  templet  or  of  the  altar,  of  which  were 
tithes,  for  that  had  given  them  a  clear  title :  but  abrogating 
that  former  law  of  Moses,  which  determined  what  ana  how 
much,  by  a  later  ordinance  of  Christ,  which  leaves  the  what 
and  how  much  indefinite  and  free,  so  it  be  sufficient  to  live 
on  :'he  saith, "  The  Lord  hath  so  ordained,  that  they  who  preach 
the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel/'  which  hath  neither 
temple,  altar,  nor  sacrifice :  Heb.  vii.  13,  "  For  he  of  whom 
these  things  are  spoken,  pertaineth  to  another  tribe,  of  which, 
no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar:*'  his  ministers,  therefore, 
cannot  thence  have  tithes.  And  where  the  Lord  hath  bo  or- 
dained, we  may  find  easily  in  more  than  one  evangelist :  Luke 
x.  7,  8,  "  In  the  same  house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  suck 
things  as  they  give :  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  &c. 
And  into  whatsoever  city  you  enter,  and  they  receive  you,,  eat 
such  things  as  are  set  before  ypu."  To  which  ordinance  of 
Christ  it  may  seem  likeliest  that  the  Apostle  refers  us,  both 
here  and  in  1  Tim.  v.  18,  where  he  cites  this  as  the  saying  of  our 
Saviour,  "  That  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  And 
both  by  this  place  uf  Luke,  and  that  of  Matt.  x.  0,'  10,  11,  ft 
evidently  appears  that  our  Saviour  ordained  no  certain  main- 
tenance for  his  apostles  or  ministers  publicly  or  privately;  m 
bouse  or  city  received ;  but  that,  whatever  it  were,  which  tnCtri^) 
suffice  to  live  on  :  and  this  not  commanded  or  proportioned  oy 
Abraham  or  by  Moses,,  whom  he  might  easily  nave  here  cited, 
as  his  manner  was,  but  declared  only  by  a  rule  of  ooi 
equity,  which  proportions  the  hire  as  well  to  the  ability  of 
who  gives,  as  to  the  labour  of  him  who.  receives,  aod 
mends  him  only  as  worthy ,  not  invests  him  with  a  legal 
And  mark  whereon  ho  ground*  this,  his  ordjnanee  ^  iyrt  •&  * 
perpetual  right  of  tithes  from  MsJtabisedec,  M  hi4eliag&  protend, 
which  be  never  claimed,  dither  for  himself  or  for  km  n»ittin>|B» 
but  on  the  plain  and  common  equity  of  rewarding  tbo  lttboufO*; 

and  tinman  establishment  of  Tithe.  The  one  tnightgo mite -mer 
in  beautiful  uniformity.  .  The  other  HMMt  vibiqt?  upo»  a.f»aiijt)  itnd 
the  least  shiver  will  destroy  its  necessary  ^quflihrinm.* 


-■S 
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*  worthy  sometimes  of  single,  sometimes  of  double  honour,  not 

'proportionable  by   tiihis;    and  the  Apostle  in   this   fore-tiled 

'  chapter  to  the  Corinthians,  ver.  1 1,  affirms  it  to  he  no  great  rr 

'  compense  if  carnal  things  be  reaped  for  spiritual  sown  ;  but  U 

'  mention  tithes,  neglects  here  the  fittest  occasion  that  c 

'  offered  him,  and  leaves  the   rest  free  mid  undetermined,     Cd 

'  tninly,  if  Christ  or  his  Apostles  had  approved  of  titi>es,  tin 

'  would  have,  either  by  writing  or  tradition,  recommended  in* 

'  to  the  church,  and  that  soon  would  have  appeared  in  the  Ufa 

'  tice  of  those  primitive  and  the  next  ages.' 

Upou  the  principle  audi  alteram  partem,  wc  should  now  r 
commend  our  readers  to  turn  to  the  parade  of  fathers,  and  ooui 
cits,  and  cauous,  and  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  judicio 
typographical  arrangement  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  i 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Comber,  and  the  other  writers  of  his  pjohiM 
and  if  they  agree  with  Mr.  Coxe,  that  those  wito  deny  the  DWii 
authority  of  Tithes  have  been  refuted,  we  have  nothing  ftirthr 
to  do  than  to  wish  them  joy  of  their  sentiment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  I 
Scripture  doctrine,  is  borne  out  by  an  accurate  attention  to  I 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  Christian  scheme,  the  real  opj 
lion  as  to  the  matter  of  right  between  the  defenders  of  Tith 
and  the  advocates  of  Commutation,  in  spile  of  all  the  lofty  a 
nuneiations  and  pious  pretences  of  the  former,  must  necessaril 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  this;  whether  or  not  the  State) 
having,  at  a  distant  period  of  time,  sanctioned  a  mode  of  levy- 
ing a  provision  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  estaUUjU> 
inent,  which  at  that  period  might  be  well  enough  adapted  f 
the  purpose  in  a  secular  point  of  view,  and  the  Future  evils  b! 
which,  neither  were  nor  could  be  foreseen,  is  to  be  irrevooab] 
hound  by  that  disposition,  now  that  a  total  change  of  epon| 
has  destroyed  the  adaptation  of  the  system,  and  rendered  it  pro 
ductive  of  mischiefs  which  become  every  day  more  obtrusiY 
more  alarming  to  the  civil  interests  of  the  State,  and  of  more  d 
moralizing  tendency  both  to  the  payer  and  the  receiver  of  i 
tax.  The  assertion  of  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition,  i.u- 
we  conceive,  stagger  eYery  person  acquainted  with,  the  spirit  o: 
the  British  Constitution.  The  author  of  the  "  Sacred  ami  Ik- 
"  defeasibte  Right*  of  the  Vlergy,"  has  adverted  to  i 
with  considerable  perspicuity. 

'  During  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  (he  remarks)  Humer 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Legislature,  from  almost  every  part  or 
the  Kingdom ;  complaining  of  and  praying  relief  from  (what  peti- 
tioners alleged  to  be)  the  oppressive  burthens  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Church.  To  counteract  those  petitions,  and  with  a  view  to  snail 
tain  inviolate  the  supposed  rights  of  the  Ecclesiastical  onler,  meeting 
•f  the  Clergy  were  held  in  different  porta  of  the  country.' 
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*  The  claims  set  up  at  those  Meetings,  and  which  it  Iras  contended 
srere  inherent  and  indefeasible,  appear  to  me  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  free  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and  consequently  subversive  of 
ike  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  Clergy,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  found  their  claims  to  tyuies,  not  as  formerly,  upon  Divine 
right,  but  upon  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  as  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  guarantees  to  the  people  the  right  of  repeating  as  well  as  of 
making  laws,  it  follows  that  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  Clergy  njqrt 
cease,  the  moment  the  people  exercise  their  indisputable  prerogative 
in  repealing  the  Law  under  which  they  claim. 


(  The  powers  of  Parliament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  are  so 
cendant,  that  they  can  make,  enlarge,  repeal,  abrogate,  and  exnounl 
afl  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  they  can  alter,  new-model,  or  aooush 
the  established  religion  of  the  country,  as  was  done  by  the  Eighth 
Henry  and  his  family ;  they  can  regulate  and  change  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  as  was  done  in  the  cases  of  Henry  VIII.  WQKam  IH. 
and  the  house  of  Brunswick;  they  can  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  of  parliaments  themselves;  witness  the  acta  Jof 
union,  and  the  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  parliaments* 
***** 

*  The  advantages  which  the  people  of  this  country  derive  fromita 
representative  form  of  government,  are  not  confined  to  the  making 
or  laws  for  their  guidance  and  protection,  they  have,  a  right  even  ta 
try  experiments  in  legislation,  and  in  fact  this  is  constantly  doa%* 
acts  or  the  legislature  are  every  day  new-modelled,  repealed  and  ah». 
rogated ;  by  what  rights  or  power  then  are  the  people  to  be  re«t 
strained  from  annulling  a  pernicious  and  oppressive  law,  imposed  unon^ 
their  forefathers,  by  superstition  and  credulity.9 

We  should  however  remark,  that  the  view  of  the  English  OOP/*, 
etitution  taken  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  is  not  sanctio^e^  , 
by  Mr.  Coxe;  and  he  shall  speak  for  himself;  for  even.  Chief 
Justices  (we  say  it  with  all  becoming  reverence)  may  be  mistaken,, 
The  Legislature  it  appears,  according  to  the  opinion  of  tfiet  Arefe> 
deacon,  have  no  power  to  act  without  the  expr&s  and  Jip$gjl. 
consent  of  the  clergy  themselves :  such  fit  least,  is  the  necessary^ 
implication  of  the  following  passage.  .      ,   ,  ... . 

'  The  clergy  of  the  present  day  have  but  the  usufruct,  and  are  fa* 
competent,  even  if  they  are  willing  to  dispose  of  (he  ioheritaaaa^f 
their  order.  They  can  neither  be  bribed  qor  conipeUeci  to  consonfy 
for  their  successors  in  all  future  ages  whom  they  do  not  represent  j 
as  to  exchange  a  right  which  is  prescriptive  or  fundamental,  for  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  which  can  only  be  secured  to  them  by  the  Va- 
lidity of  recent  convention.'-— JFYrrt  Litter,  p.  28. 

How  much,  then,  is  it  to  be  fomented  that  this  did  not 
tp  the  Romish  clergy,  the  whole  host  of  regulars  and  set 
when  they  were  called  upon  by  th^  unauthorixed  voioe  <jjf,  JP 
ljament,  to  relinquish  their  Wealth  and  their  rokhdour  \  W 
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piles  of  sumptuous  architecture,  what  trentalfi  and  obits, 
what  copes  and  crucifixes,  have  we  not  lost  by  their  inad- 
vertency ! 

It  is  a  remark,  however,  that  we  cannot  help  making,  that 
it  is  not  within  the  scope  ot  our  recollection,  to  produce  a  single 
instance  of  such  a  proposition  having  been  ever  attempted  to 
be  propounded  in  support  of  any  other  tax  than  that  particular 
one  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
clergy.  It  is  an  incontroverted  proposition,  that  the  State  is 
under  a  civil  obligation  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  its  im- 
mediate servants, — to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  its  poor  : — 
we  will  suppose,  (to  place  the  defenders  of  Tithes  upon  the  best, 
footing  that  we  can,)  that  it  is  as  uncontroverted  a  position, 
(which  however  is  not  the  fact,)  that  the  State  is  under  u  civil 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  religious  establishment 
Be  it  so.  How  are  the  advocates  of  Tithes  the  better  for  it  ? 
We  do  not  recollect  that  in  the  innumerable  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  subject,  it  was  ever  attempted  to  be 
asserted,  that  the  State  has  not  a  right  to  re-model  the  pro- 
vision which  it  has  heretofore  made  for  the  support  of  its  poor ; 
or  to  exchange  one  mode  of  effecting  that  provision  for  another, 
if  one  mode  should  be  found  beneficial  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  poor,  and  consistent  with  the  civil  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  another  destructive  of  them  both.  Aud  yet  the  poor  must 
no  more  be  permitted  to  starve,  than  the  clergy  to  beg.  The 
one  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  security  for  their  subsistence, 
as  the  other  for  their  competence,  as  a  matter  of  civil  obligation 
on  the  State.  How  comes  it  then,  that  we  hear  every  day 
of  new  plans  for  securing  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  varying 
in  their  complexions  and  principles  with  all  the  variations  of 
human  conceptions,  and  views,  and  prejudices,  and  not  one 
word  of  inquiry  drops  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  tamper 
with  their  legal  provision ;  while,  as  soon  as  the  most  cau- 
tious suggestion  is  made  as  to  the  propriety  of  re  considering  the 
legal  provision  of  the  clergy,  it  is  immediately  silenced  with 
the  jargon  of  irrevocable  prescriptive  right  ? 

The  clergy  may  perhaps  say,  that  they  are  degraded  by  the 
parallel,  and  they  may  deny  its  applicableness.  We  reply,  that 
nothing  can  be  further  from  our  thoughts  than  any  abasing 
intention,  and  that  the  parallel  itself  is  strictly  accurate.  For, 
learned  as  the  clergy  mostly  are  in  the  legal  history  of  tithes, 
can  they  require  to  be  told,  that  whether  they  claim  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Apostolic  ordinance,  or  under  that  of  the  legal 
establishment  of  tithes  by  the  mandates  of  English  kings  and 
prelates,  their  claim  extends  no  further,  by  either  of  those  au- 
thorities, than  to  be  tenants  of  those  very  contested  tithes  in  com- 
mon with  the  poor  and  necessitous  ?  Need  we  remind  them 
of  the  tripartite  diVxsvm  <& "tititaa,  respecting  which  so  much 
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has  been  written  ?  How  comes  it  then,  We  may  fairly  ask, 
that  that  very  property  in  which  the  poor  were  jointly  interested, 
by  unity  of  title,  should  as  to  them  be  tot  ever  extinguished, 
while,  as  to  their  co-sharers,  it  is  c  irrevocable  and  indefeasible9  ? 
Is  there  no  parallel  here  ?  Are  the  clergy  degraded  by  haying 
their  substantial  endowments  named  in  contact  with  the  scanty 
pittance  of  the  worn-out  labourer,  the  halt,  the  impotent,  and 
the  blind  ?  Let  them  then  first  reproach  their  more  humble  pre- 
decessors for  having  submitted  to  accept  a  provision  out  ot  the 
same  fund  which  had  been  provided  for  those  ignoble  put- 
poses,  and  let  them  tell  us  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
these  needier  partakers  of  the  Church's  goods  were  first  robbed 
of  '  what  had  been  so  long  sanctified  by  law  and  by  religion, 
4  by  canon,  and  by  custom,9  they  found  no  kind  advocates 
to  cry  out,  '  Woe  unto  them  who  withhold  what  God  and  the 
*  Church  have  given  !9 

Before  we  conclude  these  protracted  remarks,  into  which  vfe 
have  been  somewhat  indignantly  led  by  a  series  of  perver- 
sions and  absurdities  almost  unequalled  in  any  modem  contro- 
versy, we  desire  again  to  caution  our  readers  most  earnestly 
against  any  misconception  of  the  object  frhich  we  have  had  ia 
view.  What  our  views  are  of  the  real  ground  upon  which  tifbes 
stand  at  this  day,  we  have  explicitly  avowed  at  the  close  of  pu> 
former  Article ;  and  to  that  statement  we  request  'our' readers  f* 
turn.  We  have  entered  upon  the  preceding  examination  of  thp 
claims  again  asserted  with  respect  to  Tithes,  not  as  the  advocate* 
of  revolutionary  measures,  hut  because  those  claims,  groundless 
as  they  are,  are  brought  forward  with  all  the  confidence  of  un- 
contested certainty,  to  set  at  defiance  propositions  of  the  moot 
important  and  beneficial  nature,  called  for  by  the  united  voice  of 
the  nation.  When  Anthony  Pearson  published  his  "  Great  Case 
u  of  Tithes  truly  stated,"  in  1657,  he  expressed  one  of  tbd  ibo* 
tives  to  compiling  that  work  to  te,  that*  such  a  collection  might 
'  have  this  further  service,  that  in  time  to  come,  it  might  preveat 
'  authors  from  advancing  reasons  and  arguments  for  the  Divhip 
'  right  of  Tithes,  as  some  had  done  very^atelv,  which  were  fuHjr 
'  answered  and  confuted  so  long  ago.9  But  Anthony  PearsOfe 
has  long  since  been  consigned  to  the  Undisturbed  dust  (if  tb* 
upper  shelf,  and  the  overweening  assurance  of  the  thougbtfeflp 
and  the  half  informed,  has  again  called  for  the  trying  drudgety 
of  exposing  the  most  inconsistent  and  absurd  assertions.  Iier% 
however,  our  duty  stops.  Whatever  jurisdiction  we  may  cUudQl 
iu  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  we  presume  not  to  dictate  it 
those  in  whom  the  right  of  civil  legislation  is  constitutor  **^ 
vested.  It  is  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  all  who  are  trembl 
alive  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  who  look  forwi 
higher  stages-  ef  the  advancement  of  eofnffloir-Weal,  that  ia  radi- 
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<:;il  change  of  almost  every  kind,  there  is,  and  uiuat  be  so  loi 
as  human  institutions  continue  to  be  governed  by  tbe  lineontrol 
lablelawsof  nature,  essential  ami  inseparable  evil.     In  the  be- 
ginnings of  reformation,  this  evil  is  sensibly  and  severely  expe- 
rienced ;  while  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  change,  are  per- 
ceived only  as  they  are  slowly  developed  by  the  hand  of  time, 
and  as  the  temporary  inconveniences  which  obscured  them,  arc 
subsiding  into  oblivion  by  the  same  process.      It  is  owing 
this,  in  a  great  degree,  that  in  all  measures  of  political  econon 
questions  of  right  or  wrong  are  unavoidably  converted  into  qu< 
lions  of  expediency  ;   and  that  a  mixed  mode  of  reasoning  ' 
been  insensibly  appropriated  to  legislative  discussion,  very  nei 
to  tbe  exclusion  of  pure  logic,  and  of  abstract  truth.     It  seei 
to  have  been  irrevocably  ordained,  that  tbe  material  world,  in 
its  advances  towards  the  limited  boundary  of  sublunary  exc 
lence,  should  still  remain  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  tl 
intelligent  principle ;    and  that  while  the  advancement  of  tl 
latter  knows  no  obstacle  but  the  finite  power  of  human  appro 
tiension,  and  the  lingering  dominion  of  federal  prejudices,  in 
provements  in  tbe  latter  '  to   be  permanent,  must  be  almo 
4  insensible,  and  growing  out  of  the  original  systems,  howev 
*  imperfect  they  may  have  been.** 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  force  of  this  admission  mi 
apply  to  any  radical  alteration  of  the  Tithe-system,  existing  as 
has  done  through  successive  centuries,  in  actual  co-operation,  a 
■connecting  itself,  in  innumerable  ramifications,  with  reco: 
rights  and  properties  of  the  most  multifarious  descriptions,     i 
are  aware  that  in  these  times,  any  radical  change  of  that  systi 
would,  as  a  consequence  of  its  interference  with  the  long  es 
blished  adjustments  of  meum  and  tuum,  and  to  the  extent 
that  interference,  wear  the  character  of  a  revolutionary  vat 
sure;    and  in  the  readjustment  of  the  rights  and  propert 
whose  balances  or  relations  had  been  disturbed  by  the  clumj 
would  create  difficulty  and  discussion  of  no  trivial  extent.    Ft 
therinore,  we  are  aware  that  any  radical  change  in  the  Till 
system  is  not  destined  to  be  the  spectacle  of  this  geueratu 
nor  probably  of  that  which  is  to  succeed  it ;   and  even  did 
think  that  event  more  probable,  or  more  desirable  than  we 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  lucubrations  of  ours  would  be  tp1 
likely  to  accelerate  it.     Not  one  iota  the  less,  however,  has  tru 
an  imperative  claim  to  be  asserted,  because  it  is  armed  with 
power  but  its  own  ;  and  if  the  advocates  of  a  corrupt  sysii 
trembling,  as  such  persons  are  apt  to  do,  where  no  fear  ia,  thi 
H  their  duty  to  come  forward  to  levy  fresh  contributions  on  t 
credulity  of  mankind,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  tell  them,  that  I 


1  See  our  extract*  from  Armata,  p.  1$& 
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Bible  is  no  longer  a  sealed  book ;  and  that  there  are  those  who 
do  and  will  read  it  to  better  purpose  than  to  pervert  the  wdrd  of 
God  to  the  support  of  human  traditions  and  usurpations.' 

We  now  gladly  take  our  leave  ?f  the  disputants  for  and 
against  tithes.  It  has  been  remarked  of  indexes  and  abridge- 
ments by  one  whose  powerful  mind  disdained  the  aid  of  them, 
that  they  '  are  most  profitable  unto  the  makers  thereof.*  Of 
controversial  writings,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  proposition  is,  we 
believe,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  truth.  In  the  very 
nature  of  controversy,  it  generally  happens  that  both  parties  are 
more  or  less  in  the  wrong,  for  controversies  are,  in  nine  oases 
Out  of  ten,  the  result  of  accident;  and  that  species* of  half  in- 
formation which  is  the  very  parent  of  argument  from  the  bold- 
ness of  assertion  and  contradiction  which  it  inspires,  very  natd- 
rally  leads  the  parties  to  commit  themselves  in  the  outset.  la 
this,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  kind  of  harm,  could  controversy 
be  divested  of  personal  feeling;  but  here  the  uaphilosophical 
repugnance  to  correction,  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  vindieatWoi 
place  themselves  invincibly  in  the  way,  and  induce  a  degree  of 
wilful  blindness  which  is  almost  more  hopeless  than  the  actual 
cataract. 

Far  as  the  productions  which  daily  come  before  lis  uAf.bd 
from  flattering  the  idea,  we  are  yet  sometimes  enthusiastic 
enough  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  a  time  may  oome  when  control 
versy  shall  be  conducted  on  principles  purely  mathematical) 
when  assertion  shall  no  longer  supply  the  place  of  proof ;  wheel 
adroitness  of  personal  obliquity,  and  the  canning  trickei^  of 
Words,  shall  no  more  baffle  the  force  of  logical  deduction ;  «Mt 
when  the  refutation  of  an  antagonist's  position  shall  no  IoQgtir 
rest  upon  a  wilful  perversion  of  his  terms,  or  an  artful  misregm* 
aentation  of  his  reasoning.  '*, 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  by-stander  may  profit.  HAr* 
ing  no  personal  sensibilities  to  be  compromised,  he  has  the  *d* 
vantage  over  both  parties ;  and  unconcerned  whether  the  lafcrtH 
be  ultimately  borne  off  by  A  or  by  B,  be  has  nothing  to  do  UK 
to  avail  himself  of  the  individual  exertions  of  both  ;  exertion** 
as  it  often  happens,  which  nothing  but  the  vehemence  of  dtoWfr 
would  have  excited.  '  ,  V  M 
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-%*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  pretty  will  obUgt 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  tending  Information 

*  (post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent  9  and  probable  price  of  such  works  i 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan. 


Nearly   ready  for  publication,   The 
Diary  of  John    Evelyn,    Esq.    printed 
from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  Library 
at  Wotton,  embracing  the  greatest  por- 
tion   of   the    Life    of   ibe    celebrated 
Author  of  "Tne  Sylva,"  a  Discourse 
on  Forettt  Trees,  and   oilier  wot  Is    of 
long establibhed  literary  celebrity.     This 
extremely  carious  and  valuable  journal 
contains  his  observations  and  remarks 
on  men,  manners,  the  politics,  literature, 
and    science    of  bis   age,    daring    bis 
ftmteU  in  France  and  Italy,   his  resi- 
dence  in    England  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  Protectorate,  and  his  con- 
nexion  with  the  Courts  of  Charles  II. 
the  two  subsequent  reigns,   inter  - 
with  a  variety  of  novel  and  in* 
tefesting  Anecdotes  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Persons  of  that  period.    Added 
to  this,  will  be,  original  Private  Letters 
from  &r  Edward  Nicholas,  (Secretary 
of  Sute  to  King  Charles  I.)  during  some 
important  periods   of  that  reign,   with 
the  King's  answers  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, now  first  given  to   the  world ; 
also,  selections  from  tbe  Correspondence 
of  John  Evelyn,  and  numerous  Letters 
from  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon) 
to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  Richard 
Brown,  daring  the  Exile  of  the  British 
Qourt.     The  whole  highly  illustrative 
of  the  events  of  those  times,    and  af- 
fording numerous    new  facts    to    the 
historian  and  politician.    The  work  will 
be  comprized    in  Two  Volumes,   royal 
4to.  and  will  be  embellished  with  au- 
thentic portraits,  engraved  by  the  best 
artists,  partly  from  the  most  exquisite 
drawings  of  celebrated  masters,  now  in 
tbe  possession  of   tbe   Evelyn   family, 
comprising   original  portraits   of  John 
Evelyn,    of    Sir    Richard   Brown,    of 
Mary,     his     daughter,   wife    of   John 
Evelyn,  and  of  Sir   Edward  Nicholas, 
views  of  Wotton  House,  one  of  which  is 
worked  from    an    original    etching    by 
John    Evelyn,    and  other     interests  g 
plates. 


Memoirs  of  tbe  Life,  Character,  aad 
Ministry,  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Goode,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriar?,  are  prrparin^  for  publi- 
cation, by  Cbarks  Rowdier,  Esq.  aad 
will  be  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Dis- 
courses ou  the  names  and  titles  gnen  to 
the  Redeemer. 

A  new  Edition  of  Mr.  Steven's  "  In* 
quiry  into  tbe  Abuses  of  the  Chartered 
Schools  in  Ireland :  with  Remarks  crt 
the  Education  of  tbe  lower  Classes  to 
that  Country,"  is  in  the  press,  and  «v1 
be  published  in  December. 

Lord  Orford's  Letters.*-- In  the  press, 
nnd  speedily  will  be  pobfisfced,  in  one 
Vol.  royal  4to»  Letters  from  the  Hon. 
llor.  Walpole,  to  George  Montagu,  Esq. 
from  the  year  1736  to  1770,  now  6rst 
published  from  tbe  Originals  in  tbe  pos- 
session of  tbe  Editor. — A  very  few  Co- 
pies will  be  printed  on  Imperial  Paper : 
such  Gentlemen  as  are  desirous  of  baring 
this  size,  are  requested  to  transmit  thefr 
Names-  to  their  respective  Booksellers, 
or  to  the  Publishers;  and,  to  rnular 
this  Volume  uniform  wkb  Lord  Ortrd'i 
former  Works,  an  extra  Title  will  be 
printed. 

Dr.  Carey  has  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  (on  tbe  plan  of  bis  "  Clavis  Me* 
trico-Virgilianan)  a  "  Clavis  Metiico- 
Nasontana,"  calculated  to  accompany 
tbe  future  Editions  of  the  Deaphin 
Ovid. 

Dr.  Carey  has  likewise  iu  forwardness, 
an  "  Elocutory  Edition  of  Tliomsoa's 
Seasons,"  with  Metrical  Notes  to  each 
line,  to  regulate  the  enunciation,  as 
in  his  "  Introduction  to  English  Com- 
position and  Elocution." 

A  work  of  imagination,  entitled  Fran- 
kenstein, or  the  Modern  Prometheus, 
in  Three  Vols,  will  be  published  to- 
wards tbe  close  of  tbe  present  month. 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume  ISmo. 
The  Christian's  Treasure,  or  a  Com- 
panion to  the  Christian's  Inheritance, 
(Clarke's    Promises)   being    the   Doc- 
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and  Preceptive  Parts  of  the  Old 
few  Testa meut,  appropriately  ar- 
'.  under  different  heads. 
ly  in  December  trill  be  published, 
j  large   Volume   l2nao.     The  Ju- 
Botanist's   Companion,  or  Com- 
laidc  to  the  Vegetable  King  dura, 
bert  John  Thornton,   M.D. 
the  1st   of  January,  will  be  pub- 
No.    1,   price   3s.     to  be    con- 
monthly,    of   "  the  Poor  Man's 
j  Book.:' 

itenant-Colonal  Johnson  is  pre- 
fer publication,  A  Nanari\e  of 
»r-!and  Jourtiey  from  India,  psr- 
I  in  the  course  of  the  present 
through  the  principal  Cities  of 
,  part  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  over 
mcasus  into  Russia,  through  the 
Hry  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of 
too,  to  Warsaw,  and  thence 
b  Berlin  to  Hamburgh. — The 
will  be  accompanied  with  Engra- 
illustrative  of  the  more  remark- 
ntiquities  in  tbos2  Countries,  the 
ne  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  other 
ting  Subjects,  from  Drawings 
ed  in  the  Cource  of  the  Journey. 
Nichols  will  shortly  publish,  in 
foil.  8vo»  The  Life  and  Errors  of 
Duaton,  Citizen  of  London; 
he  Lives  aud  Characters  of  mora 
.000  contemporary  divines,  and 
tereons  of  literary  eminence.  To 
are  added,  Dunton's  Conversa- 
i  Ireland;  Select  bus  from  his 
genuine  Works ;  and  a  faithful 
t  of  the  Author. 

y  in  February  will  be  published, 
illation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  J>e- 
,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunt,  A.M. 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

• 

he  prras,  and  speedily  will  be- 
ted, carefully  revised,  and  con- 
>ly  enlarged,  a  Second  Edition  ef 
itions  of  the  Divine  Government; 
I  to  shew  that  every  thing-  is 
the  direction  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
oodness,  and  will  terminate  in 
►duction  of  Universal  Purity  and 
icss.      By  T.   Sjuthwood  Smith, 

Tarrative  of  Discoveries  in  Asia 
r.  Burkhart,  who  has  been  for 
pears  travelling  in  the  countries 
of  Egypt,  under  the  aospibes  of 
rican  Association,  is  in  the  prese. 
Rev.  Charles  Clarke  will  soon 
i  a  *ork  describing  the  Hundred 
Mrs  of  the  Modern  World,  and  of 
ee  Kingdoms  of  Nature. 


Tales  of  Wonder,  of  Hamour,  end. 
of  Sentiment,  by  Anna  and  Annabel  I  a 
Plumptre,  in  '  three  duodecimo  vo- 
lume*, are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  MatcheU,  of  Norwich,  is  pre* 
paring  a  Topographical  Dictionary'  of* 
the  County  of  Norfolk,  to  be  comprised 
in  a  large  octavo  volume,  embellished 
with  maps  and  views. 

Mr.  Monday,  of  Oxford,  will  soon 
publish,  a  new  and  improved  Guide* to 
the  City  of  Oxford  and  its  Vicinity. 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Garrow,  Rector  of 
East  Barnet,  ha*  in  the  press,  a  History 
of  the  Town  of  Croydon,  with  its  Hamlets 
and  Manor**- 

Capt.  Basil  Hal),  of  the  Lyra,  has  a> 
work, in  the  press,  on  the  late  Embassy, 
to  China,  which  will  relate  chiefly  to, 
the  nautical  surveys  ajnd  discoveries* 
and  be  accompanied  with  chart* 

Original  Letters,  from  Richard  Sax* 
ter,  Matthew  Prior,  Lord  Bolingbroke* 
Alexander  Pope,  Dr.  Cheyne,  Dr.; 
Hartley,  Sec,  with  Biographical  Illus- 
trations, edited  by  Rebecca  Warner, 
near  Bath,  will  soon  appear  In  an  oc- 
tavo volume. 

A  new  Edition  of  Langdale'*  Typo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Yorkshire,  wftfc\ 
considerable  additions,  is  in  the  passe*. 

A  new  Edition  of  Barnabee'f  Journal, 
with  the  Text  restored  from  the  earliest 
impressions  of  the  work,  and  a  Bio-, 
graphical  Account  of  the  Author,  will 
soon  appear. 

In  the  press,  Sensibility,  the  Stranger, 
and  other  Poems*    By  W«  C  Harvey.    • 

C.  Phillips,  Esq.    Barrister,   bm  In 
the  press,  the  Life  of  the  Right  tyo*' 
John  Philpot  Car  ran,  fate  Mast  r  of  the, 
Rolls  in  Ireland,    iu  a  quarto  Volume^ 
with  a  portrait  and  vignette. 

Dr,  James  Johnson  is  preparing,  in* 
an  octavo  volume,  an  Essay  on'  the- 
Prolongation  of  Life  and  Conservation 
of  Health,  translated  from  ilk  Frenoav 
of  MM.  Gilbert  and  Halle,  with  Noses. 

John  Brown/  Esq.  will  toon  pablisV 
Psyche,  or  the  Jfoul,  a  Poem,  in 
five  Canto*. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Association 
of  the  Kins;  and  Queen  VCollege  of  Phy- 
sicians in  Ireland,  Volume'  I.  b  print* 
ing  in  octavo. 

Madame  de  StaePs  new  work  on  the 
French  Revolution,"  is  printing'  botft  in 
French  and  English,  endar  tfafc  snpevfnw1 
tendance  of  Mr.  William  Schlegel,  the 
literary  executor  of  the  Baroness.  The 
Work  will  be  comprised  in  three-  octavo 


ess 


of  Work*  recently  PublUhed. 


volumes,  and  will  appear  in  London  and 
at  Paris  on  the  name  day. 

In  the  press,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
be  published,  A  Sermon  on  Nonconfor- 
mity, preached  at  White  Row,  London, 
before  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Con- 
gregational Minister*,  and  printed  at 
tbfir  irqueiit.     By  Mark  Wilks. 

Preparing  for  the  pres«,  by  Mr.  Mac- 


kenzie the  second  Edition,  corrected, 
and  enlarged,  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  IXt 
and  Writings  of  John  Calvin." 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Tyennan,  of  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wi*ht,  has  in  the  press 
a  Volume  of  Essays  on  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  which  may  be  expected  to  appear 
soon  after  Christmas. 
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THEOLOGY. 

The  Sorrows  of  Britain,  her  sad  fore- 
bodings, and  ber  only  refuge :  a  Sermon 
on  occasion  of  the  great  national  cala- 
mity of  the  Death  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prio- 
ress Charlotte  Augusta.  By  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Is. 

The  Death  of  Princes  improved.  ( A 
Discourse  on  the  same  occasion,)   de- 
livered at  the  Independent  Meeting,  St.* 
Keot's.    By  Rev.  T.  Morel  I.  Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Salter's  Hall, 
(on  the  same  occasion.)  By  Rev.  H. 
Lacey.  Is. 

The  Sun  gone  down  while  it  was  yet 
day.  Preached  on  the  same  occasion, 
at  Baker- street,  Enfield.  By  Rev.  W. 
Brown.  Is. 

The  Trophies  of  Death,  (on  the  same 
occasion.)    By  Andrew  Reed.  Is. 

A  Sermon,  (on  the  same  occasion.) 
By  John  Styles,  D.D.   Is.  6d. 

Joy  turned  into  mourning,  (on  the 
same  occasion.)  By  William  BengoCol- 
Jyer,  D.D.  P.  A.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

National  Mourning,  and  Devout  Sub- 
mission. The  Sun  of  Britain  set.  Two 
Sermons,  fon  the  same  occasion.)  By 
Jacob  Snelgar.  Is.  each. 

The  Vanity  of  Man  in  bis  be*t  State. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Hanover  Sous  re, 
Newcastle,  (on  the  same  occasion.)  By 
William  Turner.   Is. 

The  Nation  in  Tears.  A  Sermon, 
(on  the  same  occasion,)  preached  at 
Weston  Green  Chapel,  near  ClaremooL 
By  the  K<  v.  James  Churchill,  Thames 
Ditton,  Surrey.  1*.  6d. 

A  Sermon  (on  the  same  ocMsion.)  By 


William  Gordon  Plees,  Vicar  of  Cressinr, 
«tc  Is.  6a.  * 

A  Sermon  (on  the  same  occasion.) 
*y  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.M.  Third 
Edition.  Is.  6d. 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  (on  the  same  oc- 
casion,) preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Blunham,  Beds.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Beachcroft,  MA.   Is. 

Christian  Watching  recommended, 
(on  the  same  occasion,)  Preached  at  tbe> 
Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  West- 
minster. By  the  Rev.  George  Richards, 
AM.  Vicar  of  Banapton.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Glankeeo,  (on  the  same  oc* 
casion.)  By  the  Hoo.  and  Rev.  Ricbaid 
Boyle  Bernard,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Glaav 
keen,  in  the  Diocese  of  Caabel.  Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Hanover-Square,  (on  the  same 
oocasion.)  By  the  Rev.  Jobo  Macauley, 
LLD.  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  Is. 

A  Course  of  Sermons,  for  the  Lord's 
Day  throughout  the  Year;  from  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity:  including 
Christmas  Day,  the  first  Day  in  Lent, 
Good  Friday,  and  Ascension  Day. 
Adapted  to,  and  taken  chiefly  from,  the 
Service  of  the  Day.  By  Joseph  Holden 
Pott,  A.  M.  Archdeacon  of  London, 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Martio-in-the- Fields. 
Two  Vols.   8vo.  ]l.  Is, 

A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Primary 
Visitation  of  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Landaff,  in  August  1817.  fia. 


»**  The  Remainder  of  the  List  of  New  Publications  is  unavoidably  deferred, 
for  want  of  room,  till  the  Number  for  January. 
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AGRICULTURAL  improvement  se- 
riously retarded  by  tbe  injurious  ope- 
ration of  tithes,  249 

Aikin's  annals  of  the  reign  of  George 
tbe  Third,  311,  et  seq.  ;  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  the  narration  of  tbe 
,  events  of  receded  ages,  ib.  ;  eircuno- 
ttances  liable  to  influence  the  relator 
of  late  and  present  eveuts,  ib.;  tbe 
sacred  Scriptures  an  accurate  stand- 
ard of  both  modes,  372  ',  author's  mo- 
tive* in  writing  the  present  work,  373* 

Alceste,  voyage  of,  to  the  Yellow  Sea, 
Sec.  564,  et  seq. 

Alpha  and  Omega ;  Maude's  sermon  oo, 
384,  et  teg. 

American  war,  its  causes,  &c.  by  the 
author  of  Armata,  147,  8 

Angels,  on  the  ministry  of,  and  extent  of 
.their  intercourse  with  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  universe,  468,  etseq. 

Apostles,  their  religious  experience  not 
much  superior  to  that  of  other  Christians, 
160 

Apostolical  preaching  considered,  by 
J.  B.  Sumner,  90  et  teq. 

Apostolic.il  succession,  considerations 
on,  129 

Appeal  to  Equity,  242  et  seq. 

Armata, \41, etseq.;  circumstances  which 
give  value  to  the  work,  148;  great 
.prosperity  of  the  imaginary  island  of 
Armata,  144  ;  origin,  Kc.  of  itspo&ti- 
cal  constitution,  1 44  et  seq.  ;  causes  of 
the  Hesperian  (Ames icon)  war  147,  8  ; 
defect  in  the  A  r ma  tan  rrprcsentative 
system,  1 48  ;  contents  of  the  second 
part,  148,  9  ;  author's  remarks  on  the 
influence  of  high-bred  life  on  the  tone  of 
female  character,  149  ;  objections 
stated,  150,  1  ;  remarks  on  libel,  151, 
2  ;  probable  consequences  that  would  fol- 
low  the  loss  of  the  trial  by  jury,  or  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  153  ;  thoughts  on  re- 
ligious establishments ,  and  the  inerease  of 
sectaries,  153,  et  seq. ;  author's  estimate 


of  the  present  slat*  of  periodical  criti- 
cism^ 157 

Austria,  Italy,  &c.  tour  through,  72,  et 
seq. 

Avenger  of  blood,  MlcbaebVs  remarks 
on,  591,  et  seq, 

Bathurst,  lord,  his  motion  in  regard  to 

tithes,  253 
Beauty   and   glory    of   the    primitive 

church,  a  sermon,  374,  et  seq. 
Belgium,  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of, 

their  intolerance,  503 
Benett's  essay  on  the  commutation  of 

tithes,  242,  et  seq. 
Benetf  s  reply  to  the  Rev.  W.Coxe,  on 

tithes,  242,4  seq. 
Benett's  reply  to  Coze's  three  letters, 

242,  et  seq. 
Bernadotte,  his  great  policy  in  regard 

to  Sweden,  392,  3 
BeriofocePs  view  of  the  ngricnJtnre,  east* 

merce.ani  finance  of  Ceylon,  219,  et  sew. 
Beu  of  Tripoli  cruelly    assassinated    ly 

his  brother  in   his  mother9*  present*, 

434,«fwo. 
Bible  Clsss  Book,  275,  et  seq.;  objections 

to  tbe  plan,  276,  7 ;  extract  from  Mr. 

Hall's  speech  at  tbe  Leicester  Bible 

society,  277 ;  probable  effect  of  adopt* 

iog  the  work  in  schools,  278 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  his  reflectiiss) 

oo  tithes,  250, 1 
Blacker,  anecdote  ef,  392 
Boa  Constrictor,  description  of  one,  57$ 
Botany,  Bingley's  treatise  on,  189, 191 
Botany,  conversations  on,  189,  *t  seq. 
Buck,  tbe  Rev.  Charles,  Stylet's  m*» 

moirs  of,  76,  7 
BuMer**,  O.  beauty  and  glory  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  a  sermon,  374,  *t  *eqm 
Border's,  H.  F.  doty>nd  means  of  as* 

cert ai  ning  the  genuine  sense  of  tbe 

Scriptures,  374,  et  seq. 
Byron's  Lord,  Lament  of  TafS0,S91,  9j 

extract,  292 
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Byron's,  f-ord,  Manfred :  a  dramatic 
poem,  62,  et  sen. ;  character  of  Man- 
fred, ib,  ;  voice*  of  the  >iiirits%  63,  4  ; 
soliloquy,  ib. ;  death  of  Manfred,  65,  6 

Campbcl.'s,  Miss,  poems,  386,  el  *<q.  ; 
stanzas  to  an  old  musical  instrument, 
3S6;  address  to  Z-t.'und^HT,  8;  the 
to:  diet's  widow,  3b9 ;    to  a  hypocrite, 

StfO 

Cundeley,  lake  of%  in  the  Unnd  of  Ceylon, 
tuipiising  works  const  tucUd  round  it, 
224 

C.nd:an  king,  his  horrible  cruelty,  232; 
his  deposition  by  the  British,  &c. 
233 

Candy,  in  Ceylon,  British  garrison  of, 
tr.  acherously  murdered,  230 

Cannibalism  practiced  in  the  Tonga  and 
F»j*e  islam,  s,  1 16 

Cd.ita!,  as  applied  to  agriculture, 
ihaii^t*  pirxhi'  cJ  by  it,  245 

Curu:r»s.  bis  Lo'u  and  judicious  inte'feren  -e 
in  the  effuirs  tf  (Ue  church  of  Scotland, 
504 

Ca'Jritiism,  its  orrsent  state  in  Franc*, 
454,5 

Cavi-rn,  a  remarkable  submarine  one  in 
the  islniuJ  ofTofona,  J '20 

Ci  ylon,  bis*.Ty  of,  '219, el  sea. ;  account 
of  the  early   hist«v,v  of  the  i*l;iod,  as 
kmwn  to  the  ane'eots,  '221  ;  sptrhiets 
of  (ey-'o'ifse  historical  legends  rehiinz  to" 
thfir  trigin% ;l<.  ct  seq.  ;    idutid  formerly 
in  a  vicre  pro  parous  st<ife,  222  ;    de- 
scription cf  tue  ruins  ruu>td  the  Ink*  of 
Cnnddey,  224  ;  stole  fifth?  island,  rrhr* 
fist   vis:  it;'  l,y  iKe   Portu^u-.se,  2 '25  ; 
Bedas,  and  Ctnaalesc,  i&,  ;    the  island 
under  the  Dutch,  ib. ;    shipwreck  of 
Fob.  K:k>:?,  en  the  coast  of  Ceylon, 
ib.  ,-  remarkable  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
cured an    Englnh  bible,   225,    6 ;  h's 
escape,  after  a  captivity  of  twenty 
years  marly,  227;    ptide  and  cruelty 
oj  the  kin  ;,  ib.  el  sfq  ;  Knui'i  crerhility 
concerning  a   nohu   devil,    229  ;    Mr* 
BoydK  Qtchunt  of  prostration  at  the  Cry 
lonvseourt,  ib.  ;  origin  of  tJ.e  late  w?»r 
between  the  kins  cf  Candy  and  the 
Urit:>h,  i'u ;  Miccesbiul  puliey  of  the 
Candiau  k'mjr,  232  ;    capitnlaton  and 
ma>sacre  of  the    l»riti>h   troops,  ib.  ; 
hi  ruic  bravery  of  two  Malay  (lli.ers, 
ih.  ;  uutUicess  ul  « edition  snd  rettvnt 
of  Major  Johnson,  2J1  ;  horrible  citc'ty 
of  the  kin-',  200;  deserted  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  dcl.vercd  up  to  the  British, 
ib.  ;    his  deposition,  233  ;    cownercial 
cir.se  que  hec  of  the  itland,  ib.  ;  importance 
and  value  of  'I'rincomid**,  as  an  Indian 
t>oi  tr  ib.  et  seq. ;  pearl  fisheries  of  Cey- 
lon, 234  j    its  botany,  :/>,;    talipot, 


it*  use*,  ib, ;  various  inhabitants  of  dH 
i-la*:d,  tb. 
Chalmers's  discourse*  on   the  Christian 
revelation,    &c    205,    et  s*q.\   the 
truths  of  Christianity  cannot  be  es- 
sentially affected  by  the  speculations 
of  science,  iL  ;  religion  may  lawfully 
receive  the  aid  of  science,  206 ;   d«  • 
sign  of  the  author,  ibj  ;  Mr.  A.  Ful  er's 
remarks  on  the satre tope  considered, 
ib.  note;  Mr.   F.  aot  tally  qualified 
for  the  discussion,  ib,;   striking  in- 
stance of  false  analogy  in  his  reason* 
ing,  208;    the  infidel  nrgument  ngaihst 
Christianity,  209  ;    ua!U;e  and  actual 
run-je  of  religion,  is\;   KjfMltf  flstr^ 
nomcal  reflections  on    m  comleKptxtkt 
mind,  210;    argument  for  thc^.W/# 
being  inhibited,   ditwn  ftom,  ant:ozyx 
211  ;    consequence  of  pursuing  the 
analogy  too  closely,  it.  j  extravagant 
conjecture  of  the  autlior,  212  j  im- 
probab  lity  of  the  planets  not  being 
ii  Jmbifed.  ih. ;  reflections  on  the  great* 
ness  of  the  Divine  fijttnce,  from  a 
conaideiation  of  the  stupendous  ex- 
tension of  the  noirerse,  2l3  ;    dis- 
tance, magnitude,  number,  lie.  of  the 
«ars,  214;  conjecture  that  the  high- 
est i.itelligdiices  will  qpref  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  limits  of  the  nnrreive^. 
217  ;    irreligious  neglect  on  the  part 
of  inauy  scriotis  persons,  of ^Uie  Works 
of  the  Almighty,  21$ ;   insignificance. 
of  our  world,  in  the  matmitntle  of  the 
m.i terse,  554  ;  peivers*  nrgtwwnt  efth* 
i'ljd  /,  354,  5  ;  the  mind  of  Sir  Isaaa. . 
Nimion,  in  its  most  Important  a^ee* 
c'u-s,  incapable  of  being  a'deqaaieJy 
estimated  by  many  even  cuHjvtW. 
men,  355;  assertion  that  Christiaait*  "■ 
is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  tbb  sairMK 
without  proof,  356,  7 ;  bearing  of  the 
imidel  argument  on  the  extent  of  tba  . 
Divine  condescension,  358;    tJtms\ 
tit. ;  opposite  opinion  excites  an  in*  * 
e  mparably  more  exalted  idea  of  ths; 
Dji?y*  3^>9;   proofs  that  the  Divkm 
in  tell,  gence  pervades  every  port  of  bni 
creation,   360;    argument  from  the 
<!i*covor;es  made  hy  the  miermenpe, 
561;  extreme  absurdity  of  pretending 
to  decide   upon  the   extent  of  tea 
power  and  benevolence  of   toe  Al- 
mighty   Spirit,   362;    state    of   the 
argument,  %b. ;    the  mfioel  objection 
1 » s   nut  against    the    theory  which 
demands  to  be  called  Rational,  but 
that  denominated  Evangelic   Cbxis- 
t.anity,   563;    inquiry    whither  the 
tcoucmy  of  nature  and  providence 
furniihes  any  thing  so  analogoea  im 
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tpensation  of  redemption,  as  Id 

of  tin  one  10  tly  probability  of 
Mr,  36i,  ri  try. ;  inid.er:tnl  tx- 
*  of  the  author ,355;  mnisiryof 
,  ami  Ihe  extent  of  their  itilpr 
with  the  various  regions  of  ih 
»e,  4(iS,  rt  teg.  ;  reasnoablene- 
soppusit  on  that  each  sphere  t 
ii verse  has  been  the  scene  c 
Stupendous  Uioril  phenomena 
abjection  to  every  auppnsitio 
*  of  worlds  have  sul 


I   «f . 


114, 


IS  , 


il  kipgp, 


it  in  Ihe  economy  of  redemp- 
1TO ;  argument  lot  nn  ample 
ity  of  worlds,  ib.;  difficulty  uf 
,ing  that  the  wise  int .l.igeucei 

■•"'I"  O"  »n;r;»l  ri.i.  flv 
le  destiny  of  men,  412;  maii- 
ce  in  the  a  ullur's  expression  of 
lode    of    the    interposition    of 

al  manifested  in  the  person  of 
Miioh,  Vi'l,  3;  caution  a p\ in st 
minion  of  n  modlfieolion  of  the 


Curia     and     Paul,      contrail     oetieen, 

521,   2 
Cit"i  nf  refuge,  Michaels-*  remarks  on, 

i94,3 
Cb«    Book,  compiled  from  the  Bible, 

975,  el  tea. 
Cbn-vmen,  and  sabbath  preaching,  not 

mwitutedbyMosrs,  4*8 
Ck'g)  of  Frnnee,  ochnnWif  'hf  Jicaiail'f, 

Climate*,  enld  and  im"j,  great  different! 
in  the  fertility  of,  492 

Coal-mines  ol.  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland, Holmes  treatise  on,  J93, 
n  teq. 

Com  ih  tat  ion  of  titlic?,  pampiiteti  on, 


e   natn 1 1 


author  in  his 
he  celebration,  by  the  heaienly 
esces,  of  the  redemption  of 
J  keeping  out  of  sight  what  lh» 
htterrention  was  not  deigned 
itnplish.  474  ;  eilratt,  ib. ;  con- 

the  higher  orders  of  latelli- 
474  ;  existence  of  the  contest 
iooi,  ib. ;  remarks  ou  the  con- 
r  ditcour.e,  475,  6 
"/.  a/  Snrde*,  euwn  laid  la  hour 
■a  by  hint  and  hit  t'xatort,  and 
'kg  then  vpon  oath,  395,  6 
f,  Henry's  elements  of,  477,  6 
.li,  Cardinal,  (Pope  Pin,  VII.) 
■or   u  favour   of  rial  liberty, 

Church,  Miller's  catechism  on 
ore  of,  60S 

church,  New  Teitontrnt  dricripi 
37 
essays,  by   the    Rcr.  S.   C. 

ity,  tlio  truths  of,  cannot  be 
illy  affected  by  the  specufo- 
•acientc,  305 

religion,  Mrs.  Lncy  Hutchia- 

319  et  tea. 
revelation,     Dr.   Coalmen's 

sabbath,  Wemyss  on  it,  179 
scheme  not  to  be   identified 

e  Jewish  ptiestlio'jd,  iu  regard 

»,  606 


of  the  older  of  the  Jeluiti, 


<  of  il 
of  the  present 
work,  iS.  ;  plan  for  the  government 
of  the  new  church  in  Scot  tan  I,  9  ( 
distribution  of  the  ecclesintieal  reve- 
nues, 10;  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
the  reformer]  teachers,  ib.  i  rtttrs.ita 
for  modifying  the  ectlriiaitfcal  cniitilu- 
tian,  11,2;  rtodnfiaifl  nf  th'  ronren- 
fraa,  12.  3;  jfalousy  nf  episcopacy, 
ib. ;  impolitic  condnrt  nf  the  Urgent  Mor- 
ton, 14;  rhnraeter  nf  Andrea?  McM, 
14.5;  ei/hwlion  of  hit  sum  ofcimreh 
polity,  15,  6;  jito  Athene  of  erctriiottical 
potdn,  16,  ttilq.  ;  hnrih  r-nduct  and  in- 
gwtiftM*  of  Metvil,  I*;  episcopal 
office  declared  illegal,  by  the  n<sem- 
bty,  19;  Mont'omery  appointed  to  Ihe 
tee  of  Glai^ao,  31  f  impended  by 
the  pr/tbytery,  ib.  j  contest  between 
the  court  and  the  raiuiiters,  20, 
I ;  the  king's  person  sci?«l  b* 
the  nobles,  ib.  ;  flight  of  the  nohlei, 
ib.;  and  of  the  ministers,  ib.  ;  re.ti- 
lailoa  of  the  banished  lords  and  de- 
po'iiion  Of  Arran,  22,  Matniwfi 
ipenh  ofJamri,  W  ;  authv'r  rrjir.l :■••,! 
on  the eonditt  of  Melcil  and  hit  rnonj.i- 
tott,  23,  et  iff.  j  snipicious  conduct 
nf  the  king,  25 ;  procerdintt  of  Ihe 
lynod  of  Ftfe,  16  ;  banishment  of  the 
popish  lords,  Cfj,  7  ;  injtmttfoia  of  the 
Aatmhh,  to  tin  mhtnterr,  2T,  I ;  seri- 
uiis  dilVerence  between  the  whlWllH 


MUitt*  kinj,  "39,  9(  ardent  proceed. 
ingiafhtAp'trtxi,  S9;  ascendency  of 
the  court,  17-1  ;  rniMMi  0/  Mrtvii 
/matting  rteUraf  the  lfnivcrnty,)ln  ; 
dumge  in  t'le  erc'eiimtkti  polity  of  lit 
church,  176,  7j  aeoes.iou  ok  Jamo 
to  the  throne  (if  England.  .ikI  tut 
conduct  toward*  the  Scottish  i.hun.-h, 
117,  S  ;  -iiembly  at  Aberdeen  declared 
illegal,  178,  9;  noble  Hand ,  if  Iht  mi- 
iriMtn  Hi  ilrienct  of  rk'il  and  rarjgswn 
liberty,  180 ;  ™^rj»ro™firr  im,/  ruir. 
dcmnalhn  of  the  minium,  180,  1; 
i-ght  minijtets  summoned  to  l/indon 
by  the  km;,  1SI  ;  <W*ri  0/  J™« 
and  .-jiinVra  ,Vs/ih7  Mr*  fa*  fc»Utf 
prity  council  in  hmdon.  ih.  ;  death  of 
Andrew  Mel vil,  IBS;  proceeding*  of 
the  alterably  at  LHalrtagow,  >3:i; 
««r'  tf  high  amtmiam  crtc.'etl  in  Sail- 
land,  184;  attempt  of  I  he  king  10 
subvert  Die  preshyterian  polity,  which 
It  finally  inecmsfnl,  1 85  ;  rrnarh  on 
the  hing'i  prohibitory  edict,  ill. ;  rou  si c- 
cratinn  *■;"  (he  Scuteli  bi-lio|»,  IBS; 
Iriug  projects  further  innovations, 
186,7;  amduetof  the  Sco'rhpielatn, 
and  diuatujactnm  of  the  ting,  187  ;  de- 
termination «F  Charles  10  regulate  the 
public  worship  of  Scot  land  by  the 
forms  of  the  Kaptiih  church,  S93  ; 
hit  upcottiiitutional  measures,  294 ; 
tumuli  at  Edinburgh  occasioned  by  not- 
ing the  ictuigy,  293  ;  irritated  slate  of 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Or.;  perse- 
verance of  the  king,  ib.  j  framing  of 
the  covenant,  297  ;  ill  reteption  by 
the  people,  1I1.;  hostile  inclination  of  the 
king,  !!H6;  votes  of  the  elder!  in  the 
presbyteries  established,  Hi.  ;  violent 
conduct  of  tin;  covenanters,  W9;  the 
assembly  restore  the  preshyterinn 
polity,  it.  1  tbe  king  obliged  to  treat 
«iib  the  ma  leeon  teals,  311(1;  latin, 
lent  conduct  «/  the  protatert,  301,  2; 
prfsbylcriin  polity  again  overthrown, 
after  the  restoration,  309;  re-esta- 
blishment of  episcopacy,  303 ;  iti 
altered  form,  ib. ;  affairs  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  at  the  revolution,  304;  bold 
andjadicwutumdiietofCarttuiit,  ib. 

Orea,  account  ol',  _".ti8 

Court  of  high  com 
Scotland,  184 


Decreet  absolute,  Sumner' t  remarht  as 

prtacnetcf,  133,4 
Di.renlerim,  prim'tiee,  Mrs.  Very  Huu 

torfi  mount  of  the  origin  of,  333, 
Distress,  11  attonal,   one  principal   t 

of,  74,  5 
Diversity  of  foture  rewards,  933,  M 

happiness 

\K '■■.;!■  tit  r'\ 

evangelic, 

and  reward,  ■IJo.  7  ;  jHiinUfhrnt  •! 

tiie  (liiersitT   uf  future  ' 
;    egttll  or  « 

tart  reunrd,  J.17,  ft  :   opposite  ei 

■tanct  ■  lending  to  thr  belief  of  en 

Of  reward,    838  ;   arjimeat    ind 

dcnl  of  scripture  ttrtimooy,  339,  « 

teg. 
Divine  agenry,  the.  pLTV*de»  every  put 
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Divine  Rends ti 

and  author ity  of,51",  <■  —j. 

Drummosd'i  Odin,  a  poem,  77,  r»  oa. ; 
subject  of  the  poem.i*,;  analyst-  uf 
the    story    and    illustrative   extracts, 

a. 

Dnppa's  Lire  of  RafTaello,  339,  rt  aay. ; 

difference  belweea  Eiiyli>h  art, -Li  Had 
those  on  the  continent,  ,140  ,  bfrtfc  sad 
school  of  Raffael,  341  ;  eflgwfe«1  by 
the  Pope  to  decorate  the  Vatkaa, 
341  ;  oWop/raa  of  hie  ptatingi  tf  tw 
Slna«,  Hi.  f  '  trnmli't  reruarks  o« 
them.'  54'J;  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  re- 
marks  on  the  impression  made  by  tkt 
tint  view  of  Rafiacl'n  painting*,  5*3; 
eztrael,  ib.  i  Ratfael  apfmim«l  t,>  Ms- 
duct  the  bnil 

liis  death,  ?,\5  ■  '  hit  chwractwas  girea 
«  byFnwli,' (&.  ;  by  Sir  J,  AvawaU, 
id.  ;  merits  of  Sir  J.  Keyoolds,  as  1 


Duty    and    means   ol 
genuine   sense    of  the 
sermon,  374,  Mire. 

Early  mode  of  admitting  mem'rrt  iila  lit 
Chnitiwrhurrt,,  Wt, 

■ Iity,    a   platform  of,  ■ 

described  by  Kooxaad 

in  tbe  fir-t  IkioI;  nf  discipline,  9 

Bdutt,  488,9 

EdmeiWo*!  noantt,  438,  . 


Epistles,  tbeaj 
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Epistolary  writing!  of  the  Apostles  sel- 
dom understood  by  the  members  of 
establishments,  its  cause*  staged,  ^289 

Establishments,  advantages  o£. .  287 ; 
disadvantages,  289;  thipgs  imprac- 
ticable in  them,  ib, 

Bvil  a  negative  mode,  and  therefore 
without  a.  positive  caasp,  339 

Explosion  of  a  coal  mine  at  Felling,  ac- 
count of  the  dieadful  circumstances  that 
attended  U,  191,$ 

Fairclough's  rule  of  faith,  in  answer  to 
Fletcher's  Lectures,  &c.  45,  etseq,; 
misrepresentations  of  the  author,  46, 
el  seq.;  his  false  reasoning,  48, et  seq.; 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  powers  of 
the  church,  as  described  by  the  Ro- 
manists, 52,  3 

Faith,  Fairclough's  rule  of,  in  answer  to 
Fletcher's  lectures  on  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  45, 
et  seq. 

Fata  Morgana,  St.  Pierre's  description 
of,  368,  9 

Fejee  islands,  cannibalism  a  war  custom 
in  them,  116 

Felling,  fatal  circumstances  occasioned  by 
the  explosion  of  a  coalmine  there,  197,  8 

Female  character %  influence  of  high  l\fe  on 
the  tone  of,  149 

Female  society  in  France,  463 

Festivals  of  the  Roman  calendar,  a  great 
grievance  in  agricultural  districts,  456 

First  book  of  discipline,  its  principles 
stated,  8 

Fisher's  letter  to  F.  Lewis,  Esq.  on  the 
commutation  of  titbfes,  242,  et  seq. 

Fletcher's  principles,  &c.  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  30,  et  seq.;  popery 
ever  the  same,  31 ;  increase  of  the  pa* 
pists  in  England,  33  ;  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent work, 34 ;  subjects  treated  of,  ib. ; 
controversy  between  the  Romanists 
and  the  Protestants  on  the  standard 
of  appeal  in  religion,  ib,,:  apostolic 
epistles  written  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Christian  society  to  which  they 
were  sent,  36 ;  description  of  a  Christian 
church,  from  the  New  Testament,  37 ; 
papal  supremacy,  38;  objection  to 
the  author's  explanation  of  Matt.  xvi. 
18.  38,  et  seq,;  remarks  on  Paul's 
withstanding  Peter,  42, 3;  on  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  43 ;  on  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  the  papal  religion,  44,  5 

France,  by  Lady  Morgan,  447,  et  seq* 
Fry's  lectures  on  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 157,  et  seq,  ;  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  theological  writers  of  the 
English  church,  a  proof  of  the  ineffi- 


ciency of  a  fixed  creed,  158;  design? 
of  the  epistles,  ib,  j  author's  remarks  on 
the  Evangelists,  Acts  oT  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles,  1 59  ;  his  statement  of 
the  designation  off  Paul  to,  the  apos- 
tolic office,  erroneous,  160;  re/tghus 
experience  of  the  Apostles  not  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  other  Christians,  ib, ; 
idolatry  the  great  crime  of  the  Gentile 
world,  ib.   et  seq,;    evils  of  war,  anoJ 
cruelty  towards  our  fellow  creatures,  162; 
txposHion  of  part  of  the  eighth  chapter, 
163,  etseq.  ;  remarks  on  Macknight 
on  the  epistles,  165;   extract,   16*; 
author* t  remarks  on  Anti-chrut,  ib.  ; 
persecution  not  confined  to  Catholic  com- 
munities, ib.  ;  parade  of  modern  cha-^ 
ritable  societies,  167;  instance  of  the 
influence  of  secularization  in  religion,. 
168;  careless  writing  of  the^author, 
168,  9 ;   divine  right  and  ooedience 
of  subjects  considered,  ib, ;  objection 
to    the  author's   remarks   on    weak, 
brethren,  170,  1 ;   his  statement    of 
the    fundamental    principle  of    the 
Church  of  England,  erroneous,  I71r 
etseq. 

FuUer,  Andrew,  his  remark*  on  the  con- 
sistency of  theScripturedoctrine  of  re* 
demotion  with  the  modern  opinion  of 
the  magnitude  of  Creation,  considered  , 
207,  et  seq.;  nose, 

Fuseli's  remarks  on  the  paintings  of  the 
Stanze  of  Raflaello,  542;  his  cha- 
racter of  Raffitelto,  545 

Future  rewards,  attempt  to  support  the 
diversity  of,  935,  ststq. 

Geography  of  Palestine,  421 

German  courts,  attecdotes  Uhutratw*  of  the 

manners  of,  61 
Germany,  Jtc.  James's  tour  io,  391,  at 

seq, 
Germany,  Naylor's  civil  and  military 

history  of,*  53±  et  seq. 
Gibbon,  the  mc^  offensive  writer  la  the 

whole  republic  of  letters,  31$,  aoi*    . 
Gipsies,  Hoyfautd's  customs,  Ice.  of,  5T*, 

etseq,;  of  Hindoo  origin,  581 
Gospel,  Mora's  sermons  on  the  leading 

doctrines  of,  1280 
Grace,  special,  Jttr,  Sumter's  assertion  leaf 

the  doctrine  oj'  muffles  the  smermmtm  of 

baptism,  136,  7 
Greek  church,  ceremonies  of,  404 
Gregorys,  AkU,  coUsxtkm  of  Negro  ev- 

<Ao/*,  463,4 

Hsldane's  evl  deuce  and  authority  of 
Divine  reve  latioo,  517,  et  **?.;  muV 
delity  springs  from  the  heart  rathe* 


u 
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than  from  the  understanding  t*.;  cha- 
racter of  th<*  majority  of  infidels,  ib.; 
gospel  nit  successfully  preached  by 
combating    infidel    objections,    519; 
1  ('commendations  of  the  present  work, 
.V20,  subjects  treated  of,  520,  I  ;  contrast 
bttuecn  Cicero  and  Part/,  521,  2;   re- 
marki  on  the  tolerating  spirit  of  poly- 
theism, 52  >  ;  can sos  of  its  intolerance 
towards  the  Christian  system,  523; 
sophistry  of  Hume  on  the  subject  exposed, 
ib.;  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
sidered, ib.;  *  remnrks  of  J)r.  Camp- 
bell,' 526  ;  on  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures considered  as  inspired  writings,  526, 
7 ;  conskiemtions  on  the  suitableness  of 
the  iccne.  and  of  the  period  chosen  for 
our  Lard's  manifestation,  527,  8  ;  types, 
et  seq.;  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa* 
rnent,  530,  1  ;    misinterpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  cause  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Messiah    by  the  Jews, 
532 ;  on  the  general  expectation  of 
the  Messiah,  to,;  supposed  allusions 
of    the    ancients    considered,   533 ; 
Judas* s  testimony  of  Chru(,  ib.;  author's 
concluding  remarks  on  the  testimony  of 
Christ,  ib.;  on  the  testimony  of  the  Apos- 
tles, 594, 5 ;  provision  made  by  grace,  for 
good  works  and  holy  dispositions,  536 ; 
firm  evidence  of  the  scriptures  to  ike 
minds  of  real  believers,  537 
ti all'*  speech  at  the  Leicester  bible   so- 
ciety, extract  from,  277 
Harmonies  of  Nature,  by  St.  Pierre,  366, 

et  sea. 
History,  cause  of  the  general  taste  for, 
310 ;  requisites  to  render  it  interest* 
ing,  ib. ; .  its  general  tendency,  ib.; 
first  exhibited  in  poetry,  311  ;  its 
moral  efficacy,  311 
History,  its  advantage  over  experience, 

as  a  means  of  instruction,  ib. 
History  of  the  Jesuits,  497,  etseq. 
Henry,  IV.  his  fear  of  the  Jesuits,  555  ;  re- 
marks on  his  abjuring  the  Protestant 
faith,  556 
Henry's  elements  of  chemistry,  477,  8  ; 
advantages  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the    general    principles    of   chemis- 
try, ib. 
Holmes  on  the  coal  mines  of  Durham, 
and    Northumberland,    195,   et  seq.; 
importance  and  superficial  extent  of 
this  coal  formation,  ib.;  its  probable 
duration  as  a  supply  to  London,  Ace. 
%b;    national  importance  of   Sir   H. 
Davy's  safety  lamp,  196;  explosion  of 
a  coal  mine  at  Felting,  and  its  dreadful 
consequences,  197,  8;     contents  and 
character  of  the  work.  193,  tf 


Hoyland's  customs,  fee.  of  the  Gip»if  V 
579,  et  seq.;  gipsies  overlooked  in  all 
the  present  schemes  of  active  bene- 
volence-,  580 ;  gipsies  of  H  indoo  origin 
and  language,  581  ;  thickly  scat- 
tered through  Europe,  queries  re- 
lative to  Ike  manners  and  customs  of 
the  gipsies,  582, 3 

Hume's  history  of  England,  MitchelPs 
family  edition  of,  309 

Hutchinson's,  Mrs.  Lucy,  principles  of 
1  he  Christian  religion,and  onTheolosy, 
319,  et  seq.;  character  of  the  work. 
320 ;  authors  account  of  her  design,  •*.; 
necessity  of  muting  stability  of  principle 
with  'Catholicism  of  temper  mid  conduct, 
32 1  ;  necessity  of  beik*  wetl-grounded 
in  the  first  principle*  of  Christianity,  ib; 
on  the  person  and  work  of  the  Mediator, 
322,  et  seq.-,  nature  of  true  tote  to  God 
exhibited,  324,  et  seq.;  reviewer's  re- 
marks on  a  disinterested  hoe  of  Go-f, 
ib.  note;  Christian  fear  of  God,  326; 

.    character  of  the  treatise '  On  Theo- 
logy,' and  of  the  age  fn  which  it  was 
written,  327;  of  the  schools  and  school- 
men, 327,  8  ;    definition  of  ^theology, 
328 ;  indifference  of  Christian  writer  a 
of  past  times,  in  regard  to  the  state  el 
the  world,  329,  et  seq. ;  extract,  «&,  i 
natural  theology,under  a  slate  qf  corrup- 
tion considered,  331 ;    otigU  of  fat 
ancient  philosophy,  so*  ;  technical  aaow- 
ledge  unfriendly  to  true  wisdom*,  331;' 
nature  of  true  virtue,  333 ;    sartuwafc 
conceit  of  the  wicked,  ib. ;  priginofdui 
first  dissenters,  sa.  et  see,;    author1* 
statement  of  tie  Calvinlftic  system 
unsatisfactory;  the  revolting  state~ 
menu    of    scripture*   pram   equally 
against  every  hypotlwsjf  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  336;  fatal  conaeqneaea 
of  admitting  existence  of  wUeb  God 
is    not  the  cause,  336;    nyuajent 
drawn  from  the  unequal  alstrftttkai  of  , 
good,  337,  8;  on  the  existence  of  e*3, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  doctrines 
called    Calvinistic,    338;    language 
used  by  many  writers  esteemed  caU 
rinistic,  unscriptnral,'  and  unptuloao- 
phical,  339 ;  evil  a  negative  01000,804 
therefore  has  no  positive  cause,  340  . 
Mutton,  William,   life  of,  440,  el  see.; 
curious  adventure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham,  443;  the  author  a  suf* 
ferer  in  the  Birmingham  riots,  445 

Idolatry,  the  great  crime  of  the  Qentik 

world,  160,  I 
lufideiity,  a  disease  of  the  heart  rath*/ 

>hao  of  the  aoderftteading,  5rt 
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tnclosures  and  barren  lands,  operation 
of  lythes  in  regard  to  them,  447,  8 

Indiffaience  of  Christian  writers  of  past 
times,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
world,  229,  et  seq. ;  rifled  ions  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  on  this  subject,  ib. 

I  noes'*  sketches  of  human  nature,  286, 
et  seq.  ;  vtxatioii9  occurring  in  dis- 
senting churches  offer  no  rational 
ol>j  ction  to  dissent,  ^S6  ;  the  pritni- 
tivo  churches  subject  to  the  same 
trals,  ib.  ;  the  peace  maintained  in 
ecclesiastical  incorporations  not  the 
effect  of  Christian  principles,  strictly 
so  called,  ib. ;  its  general  cau>es  in 
those  communities,  287 ;  advantages 
pf  an  establishment,  i«'».  ,•  its  utility  of 
the  present  work,  2S8  ;  influence  of 
teachers  of  secularized  habit*,  in  dissemi- 
nating error,  2§8,  9  ;  disadvantages  of 
establishments,  289;  cause  that  the 
epistolary  writings  are  very  generally 
unintelligible  to  the  members  of  an 
establishment,  tb. ;  things  imprac- 
ticable in  an  establishment,  ib,;  real 
state  of  the  primitive  church,  29] 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  Haldane's 
remarks  ou,  523;   Dr.  Campbell  oi^ 

1st  adit eS  borrowing  of  the  Egyptians,  Mi" 
chat  US  s  remark*  on,  597,  8 

Israelites,  their  right  to  Palestine  con- 
sidered, 423,  4  ;  opinion  of  Michatlit, 
424,  5 

James  I.,  his  interference  with  the  church 
of  Scotland.    See  Cook's  History,  &c. 

James's  journal  of  a  tour  in  Germany, 
6cc.  391,  tt  seq.  ;  state  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  1 813,  ib. ;  anecdote  of  Blur  her, 
ib.  ;  political  iyUem  of  Germany,  392  ; 
deep  policy  of  Bernadotte,  392,3; 
national  iftaructer  of  the  Swedes,  394,  5  ; 
author's  proofs  of  a  sanguinary  pro- 
pensity in  the  Swedes,  395;  narrative 
of  a  remuikuble  vision,  reported  to  have 
bcffi  >cin  hy  king  Charles  XJ,  and  his 
tfi.nt'As,  and  (dieted  by  th*m  on  oath, 
CVS),  fi;  authors  delineation  of  the 
Stvedirh  chai  aeter  unsatisfactory,  397, 
*ys*«  in  of  Swede uborg,  as  maintained 
by  his  follow*  rs,  considered  in  Sweden 
as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  598  ;  pre- 
po.derame  of  Russia,  398,  9  ;  remarks 
on  its  power,  399,  et  srq.  ;  slate  of  the 
peasantry ,  401  ;  corruption  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  402;  Russian  ladies,  403; 
character  of  the  emperor,  ib. ;  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  church,  404 ;  ten* 
iJency  of  the  Russian  religion,  bene* 


ficial,  tb. ;  ehange  of  the  religion  of 
Russia  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, 
405  ;  navigation  of  the  Ms  to,  405, 6  ; 
state  of  the  Jews  ia  Poland,  406  j 
Jewesses,  407 

Jay's  sermons,  Vol.  IV  ,  479,  et  seq.  ; 
authors  u'ustrotion  of  the  term  evan- 
gelical, ib  ;  excel'ence  of  his  sermons, 
480 1  scriptural  faith,  481;  effect  of 
grief  on  a  noble  mind,  ib*  ;  necessity  for 
pious  persons  appearing  cheerful,  482 ; 
Christian  humility  not  ignorance,  ib. ; 
danger  of  indecision,  483;  author's 
reasons  for  introducing  poetry  into  his 
discourses,  484;  difficulty  of  exciting 
attention  in  a  congregation,  485;  on 
sancttficathn,  486  ;  love  to  the  Saviour, 
487,8 

Jesuits,  history  of,  497,  etseq.  ;  present 
active  proceedings  of   the    Papist*,- 
498 ;  reflections  oa  the  revival  of  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  498,  9  ;  design 
of  the  author,  500 ;  atrocious  conduct 
of  the  Popes,  ib.;  glaring   inconsis- 
tency of  the  Papists  in  demanding 
toleration  for  a  system  radically  in* 
tolerant,  502 ;  intolerant  proceedings 
of  the  Roman  catholic  bishops  of  Bel- 
gium, 503 ;  the  system  of  Popery  in- 
curably defective,   504;    absurdity   of 
Mr.    Dallas's    reasouiog,    ib. ;    that 
French  revolution  not  occasioned  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Order   of  the 
Jesuits,  505 ;  exhibition  of  its  probable 
causes,  505,  et  seq.  ;  moral  degradation- 
of  the  monks  in  Spain,  507,  note  ;  rise 
of  the  infidel  party  in    France,  508; 
Roman  cat  hoik  system  necessitates  etc*,* 
509 ;  account  of  relics  found  in  two 
religions  houses  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, 511,2;  account  of  the  Jesuits*  es- 
tablishme*t  at    S'tmy   Burst,   548.  9; 
sketch  of   the  orjgrn  of  the  Order, 
and  its  final  establishment,  549 ;  op* 
position  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
at  Paris,  ib.  ;  character  of  ike  Jesuits, 
by  the  Catholic  arch" bishop  of  Dublin,  . 
552 ;  their  conduct  in  choosing  their  se- 
cond general  of  the  order,  553;  their  ex-' 
tensive  power,  554 ;    thrir   expulsion 
from    France,   and  re-admission  under 
Hewy  IV.  555, 6 ;  author's  remarks  on 
the    abjuration   of    Protestantism     «jf 
Henry  IV.  ib.  ;  secular  and  ambitious ' 
spirit  of  the  Jesuits,-  557 ;    account  rf 
the  constitution  of  the  Order,  557,  tf; 
its  four  classes,  559;  their  crafty  policy  \ 
exhibited  in  the  ease  of  Count  Zam,  560*$ 
subdivision,  ib. :  their  morality,  idt  | 
the  Bible  prohibited  by  the  Papists} 
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56S ;   anstcere   of  Dr.  Poynter  to  the 

Education  CotnmUtec,  563 
Jews  in  Poland,,  state  of,  406 ;  Jewesses, 

407 
Jewish  Kings,  their  powet  very  limited, 

429 
Justification,  Sumner's    exhibition  of  the 

scripture  doctrine  of,  138 

Keats's  poems,  267,  et  see.;  modern 
poetry  deficient  in  thought,  ib. ;  pre- 
vailing error  in  regard  to  poetic  com- 
position, 268;  character  of  Words- 
worth's and  Scott's  poetry,  268,  9 ; 
contrast  between  our  earlier  and  pre- 
sent poets,  269;  present  state  of 
poetry,  270 :  character  of  Mr.  Keats's 
poetry,  ib, ;  extracts  and  remarks,  271, 
et  seq, ;  bints  to  the  author,  274, 5 

Knight  on  voluntary  subjection  to  God ; 
a  sermon,  374,  et  teq. :  the  gospel,  a 
dispensation  of  liberty,  375,  6 

Kiiox*b  historical  relation  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  219,  et  seq. 

Lawez,  second  general  of  the  Jesuits,  cir* 
cumstances  attending  his  election,  553, 4 

La  I  la  Rookh,  a  poem,  340,  et  seq. 

Laws  of  Moses,  Michaelis'e  commenta- 
ries on,  413,  etseq.;  great  importance 
of  an  acquaintance  with  them,  4 17;  in- 
quiry, if  still  obligatory,  418;  not  the 
best  laws  possible,  419 ;  not  to  be  un- 
alterable, 421 

Legislature,  its  right  to  interfere  equally 
with  the  provision  of  the  poor,  and 
that  of  the  clergy,  622 

Latter,  pastoral,  on  non-conformity,  66, 
etseq.;  character  of  the  work,  67; 
christian  peace  not  to  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  abandonment  of 
.  revealed  truth,  67  ;  causes  which  have 
operated  in  attaching  some  dissenters  to 
the  establishment,  69;  additional  cause, 
ib. ;  contents  of  the  letters,  and  re- 
marks aud  extracts,  ib.  et  seq.  ;  bap- 
tismal regeneration  the  doctrine  of  the 
churdi,  71 

Levirtitelaw,  remarks  on,  589,  et  seq. ;  not 
peculiar  to  I  be  Jews,  ib. 

Levites  considered  by  Michaelis  at  a  learned 
noblesse,  426;  their  great  revenues,  4'27, 
and  official  duties,  ib. 

Lewchew  Islands,  interesting  description 
of  the  natives,  5fl9,  et  seq.  ;  their  exem- 
plary befuivionr  at  the  interment  of  an 
English  seaman,  57  \ 

IJbeJ,  remarks  on  the  subjtctof,  151,2 

Libertie  of  a  Christian,  Luther's  treatise 
touching,  494,  et  seq. 

Life  of  William  Mutton,  440,  el  seq. 


Literature,  ks  great  national  importance 
exhibited  in  the  different  conduct  of 
the  English  and  French  peasantry, 
454 

Liturgy,  tumult  at  Edtnktrgk  occasioned 
by  reading  it  in  the  church  of  8t.  Gibs, 
295 

Luther's  treatise  touching  the  libertie  of 

a  Christian,  494,  et  teq.  j  character  of 

the  writings  of   the  reformers,  is.; 

faith  the  sole  ground  of  Jmstfketion,i95f 

6 ;  Luther's  desire  of  peace,  496 

Macknight  on  the  epistles/  character  of 
the  work,  165 

Malay  officers,  heroic  conduct  of  two 
in  the  British  service,  in  the  bland  of 
Ceylon,  830 

Malay  pirates,  their  attack  oo  the  ship- 
wrecked crew  of  the  Aleatte,  te  Polo 
Leat,  576,  7. 

Manfred:  a  drammtie  poem  by  Lord 
Byron,  64 

Mariner's  account  of  the  natives  of  the 
Tonga  islands,  etc  105  ei  «ff>;  came 
of  the  publication,  106,  7;  ©dweatkm, 
attainments,  and  early  age  of  the 
adventurer,  tfr. ;  enters  on  board  the 
Port  an  Prince,  with  Capt.  Dock,  for 
the  Sooth  Seas,  108;  hnamne  con- 
duct of  Captain  Dock,  *Kj  mnmv** 
interview  with  fee  etanjsjfsr  rjf  the  go- 
vernor of  Tola,  106,9;  dentil  of  Cap- 
tain Duck,  sft. ;  character  of  Breve, 
the  new  Captain,  at.  ;  ship  anoaori 
at  Lefboga,  one  of  the  fiepei  islands, 
ib. ;  treachery  of  tbe  natives  tnsnect- 
ed,  ss.;  obstinate  incieowflty  of  the 
captain,  ft. ;  taaasacrc  of  nan?  the 
crew,  indodmc  the  Certain,  by  tee 
natives,  and  seisrare  of  ton  vessel,  nV»; 
preservation  of  Mariner,  by  eesetaadd 
of  Finow,  the  chief,  llwj  mwrWt 
scene  oh  the  ernr,  !#■£  snap  nnrnee, 
and  some  of  the  net  in  n  a*  ssnsffd  ie  e  /seal 
efoV,  111 ;  ill  treatment  aejnbred  et 
first  by  Mariner,  re. ;  plnoed  onder 
the  care  of  one  of  the  blag1!  wives, 
ib. ;  her  affectionate  attntim  to  ttw,  el.; 
Tonga  island  described,  ltw;  creel 
conduct  of  the  late  king,  (note), 'A.; 
conspiracy  o*  some  of  tbe  rtsiefs,  and 
death  of  the  tyrant,  to.  et  ft*?,  s  divided 
state  of  the  island  at  tbe  author's 
vifcit,  113;  instances  of  the  native 
cruelty  of  the  present  ttng,  J 14; 
Finow*s  attack  on  the  TMsgn  .people, 
ib.  ;  destruction  of  the  fort  mnM  mas- 
sacre of  the  besieged,  1J3  •  Jfftmm  f*> 
seners  skin  and  eetem,  nV  ?  tbts  ntme- 
tice  iatroduced  from  tbe  Feins  seWss 
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by  certain  younc:  warriors,  ib. ;  oc- 
casionally the  practice  of  the  Tonga 
women.,  Ho;  ao  acknowledged  war- 
custom  in  the  Fejee  idands,  ib.  ;  a 
Tonga  ivoi/wri  kilhd  and  eaten  Ly  her 
jour  nep/tews,  11 '?  ;  Finow's  policy 
and  treachery,  ib.  et  seq.;  striking 
conduct  of  some  condemned  chiefs, 
119,  curious  account  of  a  grotto, 
an  1  some  circumstances  cojui-  cted 
with  it,  120;  volcano  of  Tofooa,  iA.  ; 
author  acquires  ft  plantation,  121  ; 
tpfd>nen  of  Ton^a P'*etry,  121,2;  death 
of  Finovv  and  of  his  daughter,  ib. ;  his 
character,  &c.  16.;  promising  cha- 
racter of  his  successor,  125,6;  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  ib. ;  their  reli- 
gion, 127,8 

Martin's  account  of  Mariner's  residence 
at  the  Tonga  islands,  105  et  seq. 

Married  women  in  France,  state  of,  461 

Jtfnude's  Alpha  and  Omega :  a  sermon 
334,  et  seq. 

Jfledator,  Mrs.  L.  Hutchinson's  re- 
marks on  his  person  and  work,  3»>2 
mJtletml,  Andrew i  his  character  and  arri. 
vol  in  Scotland,  14,  5;  his  views  of 
thurch  polity,  15  ;  his  hanh  it  gratitude 
to  ike  ardibuhop  of  Glasgow,   18;   his 

.  violent  conduct,  175  ;  Wis  firm  con<u  t 
before  i  he  Scottish  privy  council  in  London, 
182;  his  death,  ib. 

Michaeliss  commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  Moses,  413,  etseq. ;  sketch  of  his 
life,  ib. ;  subjects  or  his  lectures  at 
Goitiugen,  414;  contents  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  4 16;  importance  of  cm  «c- 
.quaintmce  with  the  I/tws  of  Moses, 
417;  inquiry  if  the  laws  of  Moses  are 
still  obligatory.  418  ;  the  Mosaic  laws 
ftot  the  best  possible,  419;  btxos  of  adul- 
teiyanduittiy,  420;  civil  laws  «*f  Moses 
not  intended  to  be  unalterable.  421  ; 
geography  of  Palestine,  ib,  ;  deference 
of  fertility  in  cold  and  in  warm  cisnvttes, 
422;  right  of  th?  I  rael.tes  to  Pales- 
tine considered,  423,  4  ,  author's  hypr- 
thesis,  424,  5  ;  unsatisfactory,  ib.  ;  the 
two  fundamental  piiuciplesof  the  Mo- 
saic legation,  426  ;  the  Lei  tics  a  learned 
noblesse,  ib.  ;  their  immense  rtoettues, 
427 ,  und  official  duties,  ib. ;  clergymcu 
and  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  not  in- 
stituted i»y  Moses,  4$S ;  power  of  the 
Jewish  Kings  very  Untied,  429 ;  re- 
murks  on,  the  p  eVered  Atones  on  which 
the  low  wns  cnl,  585  ;  law  on  the  una" 
Uenability. of . properly,  587,  8  ;  on  mar- 
'<?£*,  ..5b8;  Levira.e  Lw,  589,  90; 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  ib. ;  the  avenger 
•*/\#t«V&Ht  ft"$*>  citus.^ jefttge, 


594,  5 ;  on  fhe  veneration  die  to  old 
a$c,  5yC;  siu  of  ntmber'wg  of  the  pro* 
pie,  596,  7  ;  the  Israelites  borrow  rig 
from  the  EuypliuHs,  597,  8 ;  the  weig/Us, 
dec.  of  the  Hebre:cs,  598,  et  set/. 

Microscope,  uatnreanc)  tendency  of  its 
discoveries,  as  contiastcd  with  those 
of  the  telescope,  3b  I 

Miller's  catechism  on  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  church,  603 

Milton  on  tithes,  216 

Mitchell's  family  edition*of  Hume's  His- 
tory of  Englaud,  309,  et  tea. ;  cause 
of  the  general  taste  for  history,  340  ; 
requssttt  s  in  history  to  render  itself  ' 
interesting,  ib  ;  its  general  tendency, 
ib.  ;  history  Orst  exhibited  in  poetical 
composition,  311  j  moral  efficiency 
of  history,  tb.  ;  history  the  vehicle 
of  the  writer's  opinion,  313;  the  ex- 
ten  oat  ion  of  the  crimes  of  the  Stu- 
arts, the  immediate  object  of  Home's 
history,  31 3  ;  general  cast  of  Home's 
writings,  3 14  ;  school  in  which  be 
studied,  314,  5;  remarks  on  hit 
choice  of  the  period  at  which  he 
commences  history,  315, 6 ;  a  history 
of  England  still  a  desideratum,  316  ; 
cause  of  the  influence  of  Hume,  as  a 
writer  of  history,  317  ;' edrtor*s  state- 
nte*t  of  hi*  plan  of  this  edition,  317,  &  ; 
Gibbon  the  most  offensive  of  authors, 
318;    note. 

M(Leod's  voyage  of  the  Alcestc  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  564,  etseq. ;  gulf  of  Pe- 
t die. lee,  567 ;  jealous  policy  of  the 
natives,  ib. ;  Con  a,  568 ;  Lewchew 
Islands.  569 ;  characters  of  tne  itjaitd* 
ers.  570,  et  seq. ;  their  orderly  and  in- 
tereetinz  behatiur  at  the  fitneml  of  an 
Enzhth  tcrnon,  571  ;  determined  con- 
duct of  the  captain  at  Macao,  572, 
3  ;  loss  of  tha  Aleeste, '  575 ;  attack 
of  Malay  pirates,  57t5,  7 ;  return  of 
the  embassy  and  crew,  57 8>;  de- 
scription of  a  Boa  Constrictor,  578  ; 
rhtit  to  Bonaparte,  579 

Monks  m  ripiin,  tht*r  jmrndratity,  507,  note 

Montgomery,  Minuter  of  Stiriin/,  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  see  of  Qhignw,  19  J 
opposition  of  the  Genera/  Asyembty,  h.  j 
Montgomery  excommuuteated,  £0 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  340,  et  erf. ;  cha- 
racter of  the  author  as  a  ppet,  Ml , 
the  '  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kboraten/ 
346,  et  seq.;  the  *  Puradis*  of  Peri,' 
349.  et  seq.  ;  song  frm,  •  the  &«#  of 
the  Harem,9  352,  3 

Mi****  philanthropy,  439 

Mora's  sermons  oo  the  leading  ^oclrinea 
Of  the  Gospel,  90Qr$t  *%.  s  jfc$jecti 
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of  the  discourses,  &c.  281 ,  et  uq. ;  the 
ptr-'cm'mthce  of  Christ,  283,  4;  indveUitjr 
ii/i,  £84;  purity  of  heart,  its  operation^ 
285  ;  prtcious faith,  its  peculiarity  ib. 
tloruun's  Lady.  France,  447,  tt  srq. ; 
character   of  her  writiuge,    448,  9; 
peasaiiliy  of    France,   44-9,    et  seq.\ 
their    murals  attd  ryligion,  452,   3  ; 
contrast    be i ween    the    English    add 
Flinch  peasantry  i:i   the  choice  ot 
bonks,  454  j  importance  of  literature 
to  a  nation,  ib  ;  pwn! stnte  of  Culho- 
Ik'um  in  France ■,  454,  5  ;  aUtor  rente  of 
the  French  peasantry  for  the  tier sy,  prior 
to  th,'.  Revolution,  455  ;   revival  of  reli* 
ghn  by  Bonaparu%  ih%  ;  great  grievance 
occasioned  by  the  f rails,  3(c.  of  the  Ro» 
man  Calendar,  456  ;  resurrection  »f  the 
French  royalitt  atislocracy,  457  ;  the/eh 
of  the  ptcsent  state  of  French  soevty, 
457,8  ;  s'rou*  ailachntntcf  7A-  royn/uts 
to  the  beau  Steele  de  Ijauis  XIV,  458, 
9 ;  their  tlULU  of  the  EugltJt,  459  ; 
rooted     hatred    of     the     Prussians, 
460;  state  of  married  life  in  France. 
461,2;  pubLctcomtn  not  admitted  into 
good  company  in  France,  463;    Abbe 
Gregoire,  464,  5  ,*  sermon  in  favour  of 
civil    liberty,    by   Catdinai  Chiaramonti 
(fty*  Pius  VI J.),  ib. 
Closes,  lavs  o*,    Michoelis's  commen- 
taries on,  413,  cl  seq. 
,  >lsta,  navigation  of,  405, 6 

Karmttvc  of  a  en  years'  residence  at 
Tripoli,  431,  el  srq. 

>'jttioaal  distress,  oiid  chief  c  'use  of,  74,5 

•Na\  tor's  history  of  Get  many,  &c.  53, 
et  scq.  ;  Gustavus  changes  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  his  troops,  ih.  j  real  in  i- 
tives  of  Guhtavns  iu  defending  the  li- 
berties of  Germany,  t'6.;  impression 
made  at  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Heilbron 
by  the  death  of  Guhtfcvus,  55  ^murder 
of  tVaUenslciu,  o6  \  death  *i\<\  character 
of .  Ferdinand  11  5*1 ',  character  of 
iC'chelieu,  59 ;  congress  of  Westphalia, 
t)0;  former  manners  of  the  German 
Courts,  61 

$Cegro  authors,  Abbe  Grego're's  collec- 
tion of  their  writings,  463,  4 
{frete's  odes  an<l  other  poem?,  601,  et 

srq  ;  to  time,  ib. ;  stanzas,  602 
Nt  wnhatn's  tribute  of  sympathy,  192, 
et  if,q  ;  difficulty  in  administering 
consolation  to  sufferers,  ib.;  193;  mode 
in  which  consul.. i;.on  should  he  offered 
to  the  afflicted,  19 J,  4 
New  ton,  Sir  Isaac,  the  most  important 
Aicticics  of  his  mind  inadequately 
n*t  mated  by  even  cultivated  auo. 


Nonconformity,  peetotal  letters  oft;  00 
Noaradeeu,a  Malay  officer,  heroic  Con- 
duct  of  himself  and  brother. 

Odes  and  Poems,  by  H.  Neele,  601 
Odin,  a  poem,  by  irW.  Dnmmond,  ft 
Ordination  by  presbyters  declared  valid  kf 

Bancroft,  186 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  its  origin,  &c.  548, 

see  Jesuits 

Palestine,  geography  of,  4*1 ;  right  of 
the  Israel. tes  to  it  considered,  429,  4# 
Paky  on  tithes, 252 
Paul  contrasted  with  Cicero,  521  -,  "9 
Pt  ace  otaiutained  in  ecclesiastical  cor* 
Derations,  not  chiefly  the  effect  of 
christian  principles,  286  ;  Its  general 
causes  stated,  $87 
Peasantry  of  Franco,  their  state,  morals, 

rvhgk>n,  &c.  449,  etsesj. 
Persecutioo  religious,    not  confined  to 

Catholic  cow  in  unities,  166 
Peter's  St,  at  Rome,  built  pertly  ante 

the  direct  ion  of  Rajfeel,  543 
Philaleihes'seistoryof  Ceylon,2l9,  e» 

seq. 
Philosophy*  ancient  origin  nf,  951    - 
Plant*  inhmhitad  &s*s*f  ll,*jr«. 
Plurality  of  worlds  argument  fan,  410 
Poems,  by  Miss  Campbell,  596,  H  **> 
Poems,  by  J.  Edmtstoa,  488,  s<jr«,  • 
Poems,  by  J.  Keats,  991,  at  sea. 
Poetry  modern*  deficient  in  Utoaghtf  fiflf 
Poty theism,  Us  taiermimspsspirU 
523 ;  cause  of  Hs 
Christianity,  ih. 
Pope  Pius  VII,  extract  from* 
favour  of  cM  liberty,  nana 
ChieramuUi,  464,5    .- 
Popery  erer  the  ■ame,  fit j-  mm 

and  tendency 1 44»  5 
Popes,  their  atrocious  ceammV 
Population  of  Ceylon,  234 
Port*au-Pr»noe  toetb-v  hater 
burned,  and  part  of  the 
sacred,  at  tbe  Toagn  lelnnity  r99,  tfi 
Presbyterian  polity  in  Seotmft 
version  by  James  1st*  18*} 
by  the  assembly,  298 1 
thrown  after  the  r«*tarasJoa,  908} 
state  under  William  let*  80S,  4 
Primitive  church  subjeel  eo-". 

vexations,  286 
Prostration  before  the  fsiiieiliig,  888 
Pru«»iaus  haled  in  fraooe,  866 


f 
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Rahacllo  SanXio  da  Urbtno,  life  <*&*,* 
Reign    of  George  the   Third,  Jutes* 

annals  of,  371,  ef  sos.  -m 

Religion  of  the  T«og*  ««mmv^M8V8kc 
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■.Sir  Josl.ua,   hit   meiiti  a.  a, 

misplaced   in   providing  religious   in* 

r,«S 

•Uruetion  for  the  community,  PI  ;   in- 

,  hit  rha-ncW,  59 

ranehHln   deduction  of  the  author 

i  church  property  secured,  &c. 

Hint  high  Catvinism   is    inconsistent 

Catholic    rel  firm,     Fletcher's 

•itb   the    Article   of  the  church   of 

England,   93  j    (ttwral   character  of 

pie*  „r,  SO,  efi.f. 

the  work,  and  if&h  of  the  writer,  94, 

trio/it  ^rirm  mctuHatn  vie/,  509 

5;   aui.jeets  treated   of,  95 ;     a   large 

,   Kptatie  lo.    Fry's  lecture*  on, 

proportion  of  the  iMnh!ished  clergy 

<"»• 

inincutjbly  di'Ccientin  personal  piety, 

self-instructed  philosopher, 491 

tt-f     remarks    on    a    Ideal     style   of 

*  of  Franca,    tbeir   stmn*   at- 

preaching,     97;     author'*   assertion. 

i«it  to  ths  time*  of  Luuts   XIV. 

that  the  nature  of  the  nhurch  differ). 

t 
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